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Art.  I. — SoPHOKLES. 

1.  SoptoH^s,  <?riZarf  von  F.  W.  ScHNEiDEWiN.  Sechste  Avflage, 

besorgt  von  A.  Nauck.     Berlin.     1871. 

2.  The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  with  a  Biographical  Essay. 

By  E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A    London.     1867. 

3.  I>ie  Religdsen  und  Sittlichen  Vorstellungen  des  Aeschylos 

und  Sophokles.     Von  Gustav  Dronke.     Leipzig.   1861. 

4.  Sophokles  und  seine  Tragodien.    Von  0.  Ribbeck.    Heft 

83  in  der  Sammlung  gcTneinverstdndlicher  urissenschaft- 
licher  Vortrdge.    Berlin.  1869. 

ElIGLISH  scholarship  has  not  done  much  for  the  better 
1  understanding  of  Sophokles.  He  is  not  a  poet  who  has 
taken  close  hold  of  the  English  mind.  His  works  are  studied  of 
course  in  the  general  university  curriculum  ;  but  he  has  not  become 
a  poet  often  read  and  oftener  quoted  as  have  some  of  the  classic 
writers.  Those  who  really  find  in  him  a  source  of  intellectual 
delight  read  his  works  in  a  German  edition.  But  of  what  classical 
writer  may  not  this  be  said  ?  It  is  very  seldom  that  an  English 
editor  has  the  patience  to  make  a  complete  presentation  of  a 
classical  author — to  do  for  him  what  Professor  Munro  has  done  for 
Lucretius — with  that  loving  study  and  exhaustive  research  which 
characterize  the  labours  of  the  German  editor.  So  far  the  case 
of  Sophokles  is  not  single.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  instance  of 
an  author  of  such  renown  as  Sophokles,  with  so  general  a  con- 
sensus of  people  wilUng  to  admit  his  claims,  who  has  made  so 
little  impression  upon  the  majority  of  cultivated  minds.  The 
[Vol  XCIX.  No.  CXCV.]— Njbw  Sbbies,  Vol.  XLIH.  No.  L  'B 


inai  run  may  read  the  alto  rilievo  of  the  Iliad 
before  a  group  of  statuary  you  must  stand. 
is  that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present  day 
long  standing.     The  progress  of  science  and 
ideas  are  continually  urging  on  the  student  mii 
all  the  doubt  must  occasionally   present  itself, 
to  spend  this  time  before  these  works  of  anc 
whatever  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be, 
the  secret  of  Sophokles  cannot  be  won  witi 
leisurely  study.     For  in  his  works  exists  the  hi^ 
species  of  art ;  and  that  an  art  which  will  yield 
hurried  student.     It  is  a  significant  circumstance 
translations  of  the  works  of  Sophokles  have 
The  version  of  Mr.  Plumptre  is  the  fourth  of 
that  have  preceded  it  are  of  little  importance.     1 
author  suffers  more  from  translation  than  Sopl 
is  the  least  element  in  the  unpopularity  of  bis 
English  readers.      The    reader  unacquainted   ^ 
language  may  yet  be  fascinated  by  the  **  tale  < 
in  the  musical  and  monotonous  lines  of  Pope,  o: 
interpretations  of  Cowper  and  Lord  Derby  :  he 
be  a  Keats,  find  his  vision  dazzled  by  the  mist] 
he  catches  of  the  vast  Homeric  continent ;  bu 
likely  to  be  charmed  with  Sophokles.     To  under 
me  must  place  oneself  in  the  intellectiml  t^/*o;*;^ 
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jingle  of  subjective  sentimeDtality  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  associate  with  poetry,  and  he  will  probably  wonder  at  the 
renown  of  the  poet.  But  the  earnest  student  of  Sophokles  will 
find  in  the  original  enough  to  reward  hira.  His  mind  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  contemplation  of  perfect  types  of  character, 
bold,  severe,  and  beautiful.  He  will  pass  into  a  gallery  of 
statuary  where  he  will  see  sights  that  can  never  leave  his  inner 
eye.  Serene  faces,  familiar,  yet  unusual  in  their  lofty  humanity, 
will  look  down  upon  him ;  voices,  more  divine  than  human, 
though  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  will  speak  to 
him,  and  his  ears  will  be  filled  with  a  holy  and  awful  music. 

The  best  guides  to  the  higher  knowledge  of  Sophokles  are  the 
German  works  whose  titles  are  given  at  the  head  of  the  present 
paper.*  Schneidewin's  edition  is  known  to  students  of  Sophokles  ; 
«o  ought  also  to  be  the  essay  by  G.  Dronke,  snatched  from  his 
friends  and  from  literature  by  an  ^U  too  early  death.  Dr.  Rib- 
beck's  paper,  though  short,  is  a  concise  estimate  of  the  extant 
dramas,  and  is  written  in  a  genial  and  scholarly  style.  The 
present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  connect  the  works  of  Sophokles 
with  the  periods  of  the  poet's  life,  and  to  point  out  the  chief 
dramatic  characteristics  of  the  several  plays. 

It  was  in  the  year  469  before  our  era,  at  the  spring  festival 
of  the  greater  Dionysia,  that  Athens  saw  the  first  trilogy  of 
Sophoklea  The  city  was  then  full  of  new  life  ;  it  was  the  charmed 
period  when  future  greatness  lay  in  bud,  and  not  yet  in  blossom. 
The  terror  of  the  Persian  had  been  changed  into  an  immortal 
memory,  and  Athens  was  winning  for  herself  the  hegemony  of 
more  than  the  Grecian  race.  This  spring  festival  had  drawn 
many  strangers  to  the  city.  The  islands  had  not  yet  learned  to 
dread  her  power  or  doubt  her  justice,  and  sent  their  loyal  visitors 
to  join  in  her  rejoicing. 

Two  days  of  the  festival  had  already  passed,  and  a  trilogy  or 
rather  tetralogy  had  been  presented  each  day.  One  was  the 
work  of  iEschylus,  for  fourteen  years  the  master  of  the  Athenian 
stage.  Upon  the  third  day  a  trilogy  by  a  new  poet  was  presented. 
What  this  work  really  was  is  uncertain;  it  has,  however,  been 
inferred  from  a  passage  in  Pliny,  that  one  drama  was  the  Trip" 
toUmus.  It  was  a  subject  that  had  never  before  been  chosen  for 
the  stage,  but  it  was  well  adapted  to  win  favour  at  Athens  at  the 
present  tima     Already  the  city  had  conceived  the  design  of 


*  No  writer  upon  the  life  of  Sophokles  can  forget  the  obligation  which  he 
is  under  to  Gottbold  Ephraim  Lessing — Mr.  Plumptre  most  unaccountably 
(p.  xxii.)  calls  him  Gottfried  Lessing — whose  splendid  fragment  of  a  "Life  of 
Sophokles  "  remains  to  show  later  writers  what  the  great  German  critic  might 
hare  done  in  this  direction. 
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we  cannot  know;  he  was  certainly  too  wise 

portunity  altogether.     It  may  well  be  that  thii 

senting  the  national  feeling,  formed  the  distincti 

the  first  trilogy  of  Sophokles;  it  is  at  least  eas 

than  that  he  surpassed  the  veteran  -^schjlus 

cellence.     There  was,  however,  a  large  section 

who  preferred  the  -^schylean  trilogy.     Never 

a  cause,  had  party -feeling  run  so  high,  ^schylui 

Eleusis ;  the  new  writer  had  won  the  suffrages  c 

own  townsmen.     But  the  victory  was  not  to 

popular  acclamation.     The  custom  was  that  ten 

elected  by  lot,  one  from  each  triba     Why  the 

decision  was  not  retained,  it  is  not  easy  to  as< 

rate  the  presiding  archon  Aphepsiori  did  not 

excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  to  follow  the  < 

and  this  accident  inaugurated  a  change  in  the  n 

the  tragic  judgea 

Kimon  and  his  nine  colleagues  representing 
were  at  this  moment  the  popular  heroes.  They 
returned  from  their  victorious  contest  with  the  ] 
medon,  and  they  had  brought  back  from  Skyr 
Theseus  to  be  laid  in  Attic  soil  Moreover,  they 
during  the  preparation  of  the  competing  chorus 
they  were  free  from  bias  and  prejudice.  Whatei 
might  be,  it  would  be  accepted  by  the  Athenian 
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tlie  scale  in  favour  of  the  Triptolemus,  we  miss  the  play  with 
regret  The  result  of  the  decision  was  that  for  many  years 
Sophokles  became  the  favourite  actor  of  the  Athenian  stage.  There 
is  greater  importance  to  be  attached  to  this  fact  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  It  means  not  only  that  the  successful  dramatist  was  able 
to  present  his  views  cf  art  and  ethics  to  the  Athenian  people ;  but 
that  he  was  able  to  mould  and  perfect  the  form  of  presentation. 
Nor  must  we  forget  the  rival  interests  of  the  several  tribes  as  an 
element  of  success.  The  Choragus  who  had  assisted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  successful  trilogy  was  rewarded  even  more  than  the 
author.  The  actors  were  chosen  for  the  same  places  in  the 
representations  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  we  know  that  Sophokles 
not  only  established  a  society  of  the  best  actors,  but  also  wrote 
his  plays  with  special  reference  to  their  powers  and  capacities. 
One  success,  therefore,  was  earnest  of  farther  renown,  and  a 
stepping-stone  to  it.  The  Choragus  naturally  granted  to  his 
successful  author  more  liberty  than  would  be  conceded  to  an 
untried  competitor,  and  it  was  this  feeling  of  confidence  in  the 
poet,  which  enabled  Sophokles,  as  it  had  already  enabled 
jEschylus,  to  achieve  his  ideal  of  dramatic  art  upon  the  stage. 
But  before  we  pass  on  to  relate  the  gradual  growth  of  the  drama 
in  the  hands  of  Sophokles,  it  will  be  well  to  speak  of  the  young 
poet  in  his  personal  relations  to  the  Athenian  people,  who  had 
just  crowned  him  with  the  ivy-chaplet. 

If  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  was  not  unknown  to  them.  He 
was  not  bom  of  low  or  ignoble  parents,  for  in  this  case  the  comic 
stage  would  have  rung  with  jesting  allusions  to  his  parentage. 
His  father,  Sophillus,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  respectable  rank, 
a  knight  it  may  be.  Plutarch  speaks  of  Sophokles  as  a  person 
of  good  birth,  and  other  writers  attribute  to  him  an  excellent  and 
complete  education.  Probably  with  truth,  for  it  is  undoubted 
that  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  those  elegant  personal  accom- 
plishments which  were  deemed  necessary  accessories  to  an 
Athenian  gentleman.  As  the  promising  son  of  a  well-known 
citizen,  he  would  be  a  youth  who  claimed  attention ;  and  the 
story  of  AthenaBUs,  which  speaks  of  his  surpassing  beauty,  is  a 
record  of  the  influence  of  his  boyish  grace  upon  his  contem- 
porariea  It  declares  that  he  of  all  the  Athenian  youths,  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  choir  of  boys  who  danced  round  the  trophies 
in  Salamis,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Aftertimes  gladly 
recalled  the  happy  coincidence  which  linked  the  three  great 
names  of  Attic  tragedy  around  the  memorable  victory  of  Salamis, 
for  iSschylus  fought  in  the  battle,  Sophokles  led  the  psean,  and 
Euripides  was  born  on  the  day  of  victory,  within  the  fortunate 
isle.  The  jesLVs  which  immediately  followed  the  victory  formed  a 
bright  era  in  the  history  of  the  Athenians.    They  feared  uo  mox^ 


religious  darkness  of  old  theogonies  into  a  fu 
light  by  no  means  so  full  as  it  was  hereaf 
questions  had  been  asked,  and  there  was  non 
men's  minds  were  troubled  with  the  inconseq 
sorrow,  and  the  polytheistic  heaven  of  Ho 
silent  above  them.    The  leading  ideas  of  the  ti 
were  the  supremacy  of  Zeus,  and  the  moral  oi 
By  chains,  not  always  of  gold,  the  world  it 
throne  of  Zeus.     Vice  leads  to  punishment 
and  the  next,  and  the  third.    Tet  no  volunU 
come  to  ruin : 

eici^v  y  &vayicag  Srtp 

hxatog  &v  owe  &v6X$oQ  tfrrat,    Ev/j.  i 

The  contest  of  Destiny  and  Free-will  is  a  m 
its  solution  only  in  this  moral  order.  SUu^/ooctvi 
a  conscious  voluntary  submission  to  the  moral  < 
gression  of  the  line  between  Right  and  Wrong 
to  ruin.  It  is  a  disorder  of  the  mind,  a  dm 
without  expiation  and  without  cure.  .£schyli 
sent  the  gods  as  leading  man  into  the  commis 
the  choice  between  good  and  evil,  man  is  frc 
must  be,  as  an  evil  one  is,  avajKag  an^  No  < 
the  Divine  hand  without  fault  of  his  own.  B 
mitted  is  followed  by  a  judicial  blindness  whi 
and  greater  guilt  This  dangerous  downfall 
means  of  a  divine  power  known   simnlv  oo 
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what  Ate  or  Alastor  is  to  the  individual,  that  Erlnnys  is  to  the 
bmily,  working  it  madness  and  blindness,  and  involving  it 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  slough  of  crime. 

fioif  yap  XoiyoQ  Epivvi' 

vapa  Tdy  nporepoy  (ftBifiivuy  Srriv 

iripay  ixayovtrav  kir  firp. — Cho.  402. 

Yet  the  individual  is  free.  If  he  belongs  to  a  doomed  race, 
then  it  is  true  there  is  in  him  an  hereditary  tendency  which 
shall  lead  him  to  guilt  and  ruin,  but  the  decision  rests  with  him- 
self. He  is  not  given  over  to  Ate  until  he  has  himself  been 
guilty  of  sin  (5j3p«c).  In  much  of  this  ethical  system  iEschylus 
has  taken  and  arranged  prevailing  popular  beliefs.  By  his 
monotheism,  which  made  Zeus  supreme,  he  attained  to  the  idea 
of  order  in  the  universe.  His  conception  of  sin  is  one  which 
is  not  alien  from  some  forms  of  modern  thought,  and  his  belief 
in  free-will  and  individual  responsibility,  exercised  considerable 
influence  upon  later  philosophy. 

Sophokles  did  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  teaching  of  his 
contemporary,  though  his  nature  was  essentially  different  His 
works  are  to  the  works  of -^schylus,  as  the  clear  light  succeeding 
to  a  thunderstorm.  He  took  the  gain  and  added  to  it  We 
shall  see  in  what  way. 

Whatever  had  been  the  progress  made  by  iEschylus,  Sophokles 
at  once  perceived  that  the  mechanical  and  technical  appliances 
of  the  art,  of  which  he  now  held  supreme  command,  were  by  no 
means  perfect.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  had  been,  while  the 
art  itself  was  so  young.  The  old  monologue  with  the  chorus  as 
interlocutor,  gave  place  to  the  drama,  when  the  earlier  poet 
introduced  a  second  actor,  and  made  dialogue  possible.  But 
this,  it  is  clear,  left  room  for  farther  changes.  Sophokles 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity.  His  first  change  was  the 
reparation  of  the  functions  of  author  and  actor.  It  is  said  that 
he  took  this  course  for  a  personal  reason,  the  weakness  of  his 
own  voice,  which  could  .not  fill  the  vast  space  occupied  by  his 
audience.  But  there  was  probably  another  reason  also,  the  feeling 
namely,  that  each  character  would  more  readily  attain  to  its  ade- 
quate excellence  if  separated  from  the  other.  He  himself  did 
not  take  any  leading  character  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Triptolemus,  but  thd  care  with  which  he  trained  his  actors, 
testifies  to  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  this  branch  of 
the  art.  A  more  significant  change  was  the  introduction  of  a 
third  actor  upon  the  stage.  That  this  improvement  was  made 
by  Sophokles  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristotle.  It  is  possible 
that  even  earlier,  iEschyius  may  have  used  three  actors,  and  it  is 
'  difficult  to  understand  how  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  plays 


w*^«wcci  tue  suDject  in  the  form  ofatriL 

abandoDed  this  form  of  composition,  and 
subject  in  a  single  play^  it  is  certain  he  ris 
artistic  sense  could  not  err.  What  the  poe 
breadth  and  depth,  it  gained  in  concentrati 
followed,  that  in  the  plays  of  Sophokles  fir 
spirit  of  Greek  dramatic  art,  the  perfect  sta 
and  expression  which  we  have  learnt  to  loo 
characteristic  of  the  Athenian  drama. 

We  return  to  the  year  of  the  first  victory 
which  these  improvements  have  led  us.     It 
by  an  event  of  more  importance  for  mankinc 
of  Sophokles,  the  birth  of  Sokrates.     Herod* 
of  sixteen  years,  Thukydides  an  infant  of  thi 
child  of  twelve.     Seven  years  later  Perikles 
of  his  power,  and  Athens  of  her  glory.     This 
appearance  of  the  Oresteian  trilogy,  a  trilogy 
and  of  Athens,  and  the  only  one  we  possess, 
ably  exhibits  marks  of  the  influence  of  Sopho! 
appears  in  every  play.  Three  years  later  iEsc 
and  for  the  next  fifteen  years  we  know  noth 
history  of  Sophokles.     History  has  not  much 
the  silent  growth  and  development  of  the  cit 
ing  hands  of  Perikles,  nor  is  it  necessary  thi 
said  when  the  memorials  are  imperishable, 
period,  by  some  caprice  of  popular  taste  Eurip 
gain  the  first  prize. 

The  next  vAor  S/xr.u«i-i-       '  -  • 
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been  fully  illustrated  by  the  luminous  pen  of  Thukydides,  but 
some  rays  of  historical  light  allow  us  to  see  the  internal  political 
activity  of  the  city.  The  establishment  of  a  complete  democracy 
by  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  was  not  accomplished  without  much 
resistance,  and  it  was  diflBcult  to  keep  aloof  from  party  strife. 
The  conservative  or  stationary  faction,  under  the  leadership  of 
Kimon,  drew  around  them  the  wealthy  Athenians,  who  saw 
their  oligarchical  power  passing  away  with  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  centre  of  their  union  was  the  Council  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  any  change  in  that  institution  appeared  to  them 
as  sacrilege  and  profanity.  But  the  victorious  cause  was  with 
their  opponents.  The  Areopagites  were  stripped  of  their  time- 
hallowed  privileges,  which  were  certainly  not  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  a  pure  democracy.  iEschylus  had  been  a  vigorous 
partisan  of  the  conservative  party,  and  took  occasion  in  his 
Oresteian  trilogy  to  inculcate  popular  respect  for  that  court  and 
the  other  decaying  institutions  whose  power  Perikles  and 
Ephialtes  sought  to  banish  or  curtail.  And  the  artistic  effect  of 
the  poem  is  lessened  by  the  zeal  of  the  partisan.  Miiller  says 
with  truth,  that  iEschylus  seems  almost  to  forget  Orestes  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  religion  of  the  Erinnys. 
Sophokles  never  forgot  that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  art.  And 
80  far  is  the  Antigone  above  the  atmosphere  of  controversy 
and  dispute  which  bluiTed  the  Eumenidea  of  iEschylus,  that  it 
was  actually  claimed  by  both  parties  as  a  witness  to  their  views, 
and  was  received  by  both  with  unmixed  applause.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  it.  No  play  of  Sophokles  seizes  with  such  over- 
mastering power  the  human  heart,  no  play  is  so  full  of  noble 
thought,  and  in  no  play  is  the  lyric  element  so  harmoniously 
blended  with  the  maich  of  events,  accompanying  it  as  with  the 
sound  of  serene  and  divine  music. 

The  plot  is  as  follows  : — Eteokles  and  Polyneikes  have  fallen 
at  the  gates  of  Thebes  in  contest :  Eteokles  fighting  for  the 
Tbebans,  Polyneikes,  with  seven  great  princes,  against  them. 
Both  brothers  perish,  and  Kreon  is  made  king  in  the  place  of 
Eteokles.  At  once  he  issues  a  decree  that  Eteokles  shall  be 
buried  with  due  honours,  and  that  the  body  of  Polyneikes  shall 
be  left  unburied  and  exposed.  When  the  drama  opens,  Antigone 
has  just  heard  of  the  proclamation  of  the  decree.  She  therefore 
suggests  to  her  sister,  Ismene,  that  they  should  bury  the  body  of 
their  brother.  Ismene  shrinks  from  the  attempt,  and  is  met  by 
the  full  scorn  of  Antigone,  who  goes  forth,  daring  *^  a  holy  crime." 
.Shortly  the  news  is  brought  to  Kreon  that  his  authority  has 
been  defied,  and  that  rites  of  sepulture  have  been  performed 
upon  the  body.  As  yet  the  offender  is  unknown.  But  this  is 
800Q  revealed,  and  Antigone  appears,  led  in  by  the  guard.    A 


oivru  uuu  uimaness  grow  more  intense  as 
son,  and  before  the  king's  fiery  words  Haemon  is 
Dg  that  his  father  shall  see  his  face  no  more 
ths  of  this  darkness  the  audience  are  lifted  by 
Chorus,  who  sing,  "  Love^  ever  victor  in  waf  f 
lie  dies  away,  Antigone  is  led  across  the  stage  to 
n.     Again  the  Chorus  waken  to  music,  but  it  is 
or  key,  and  can   no  longer  lighten   or  delay 
dr.     Teiresias,  the  blind  but  infallible  prophet, 
ribes  the  imminence  of  the  divine  anger  for  E 
prophetic  utterances  terrify  the  king,  who  hur 
^ong  he  has  committed.    In  vain.  Upon  reach 
.ntigone,  he  finds  her  hanging  dead  by  her  ^ 
te4  roof,  and  is  in  time  only  to  receive  the  pass 
s  son,  and  to  witness  his  self-infiicted  death.     A 
les  home,  bearing  the   corpse  of  Hsemon,  be 
lOur,  swifter  than  his  laden  steps,  has  already  t( 
of  his  wife,  and  that  she  has  slain  herself  in 
iir.     So  all  the  fountains  of  feeling,  young  love  \ 
tion,  which  can  never  be  long  pent  up,  have  b 
ire  all  the  more  terrible  for  the  unholy  obstru 
have  swept  away. 

le  character  of  the  chief  person,  Antigone, 
ist  and  magnificent  proportions.  All  that 
'omanly    nature — nay,    rather    in    human    n\ 
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yesterday,  but  they  live  always,  and   their  footsteps  are  not 
known." 

The  secondary  characters  throw  the  figure  of  Antigone  into 
bolder  reliefl  Ismene,  who  knows  what  is  right,  follows  the  way 
which  leads  to  personal  security.  The  grandeur  of  Antigone  dwarfs 
even  the  natural  nobility  of  her  sister  when  she  seeks  to  share  the 
death  she  has  not  earned.  Kreon  errs  through  insolence.  He  is 
wanting  in  the  vision  which  has  made  the  path  of  Antigone  clear ; 
he  has  forgotten  the  rights  of  the  gods,  and  his  own  way  leads 
to  ruin.  Only  when  this  ruin  is  full  in  view  does  he  perceive 
that  he  has  gone  astray,  and  discover  that  there  is  something 
higher  than  love  to  the  state  and  to  his  country — ^loyalty  to  the 
great  unwritten  laws.  Nor  does  the  character  of  Haemon,  noble  as 
it  is,  disturb  the  unity  of  the  impression  which  we  receive  from 
Antigone.  She  stands  the  central  commanding  figure  of  the 
group.  And  as  she  thus  stands  alone,  so  in  her  the  one  promi- 
nent feature  is  her  heroic  allegiance  to  duty.  Other  traits  there 
are,  but  they  serve  to  bring  out  this  one  characteristic.  She  is 
no  unwomanly  person,  portrayed  in  rough  masculine  lines.  Her 
language  to  Ismene,  if  it  seems  harsh,  is  forgotten  when  she  says 
to  Ejreon : 

ov  roi  (TvvixOeiv  aWa  <n;/i^tX(7v  tfjivv, 

for  we  know  that  these  words  come  from  the  depth  of  her  nature. 
Then,  when  the  work  which  she  has  set  herself  has  been  accom- 
plished, when  the  expression  of  her  natural  feelings  can  no  longer 
mar  or  render  equivocal  her  devotion  to  the  dead,  she  breaks 
into  lamentations  like  those  of  the  Hebrew  daughter,  which  show 
how  tender  and  womanly  alife  is  about  to  be  sacrificed.  Once  only 
before  has  she  shown  any  indication  of  the  mental  struggle 
through  which  she  has  passed,  and  that  is  when  strung  by  Kreon's 
unconcern  she  breathes  forth  the  sighing  complaint,  "  O  dearest 
Haemon,  how  thy  sire  dishonours  ihee  !"*  The  delicacy  with 
which  Sophokles  has  treated  the  ^  ove  of  Haemon  and  Antigone 
secures  still  farther  the  predominant  effect.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
such  restraint  in  modem  art 

The  Chorus,  of  whose  surpassing  melody  mention  has  already 
been  made,  had  certain  peculiarities  in  this  play.  It  did  not,  like 
most  choruses,  consist  of  persons  of  the  same  age  and  sex  as  the 
principal  actor,  but  of  Theban  elders.  Nor  did  it  at  once  take 
part  with  Antigone.  Even  here  she  is  left  alona  But  by  its 
submission  to  Ereon  it  serves  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the 

•  The  MSS.  gives  this  line  (572)  to  Ismene.  Schneidewin  has  rightly, 
and  for  onanswerable  reasons,  assigned  it  to  Antigone.  Dindorf  and 
Bibbeck  agree  with  him. 


,  V^WJ 


*auw  eiectea  mm 
oUege  of  generals,  at  whose  head  was  Perikles. 
e  the  time  of  the  war  with  Saraos,  which  hac 
ithens,  and  the  ten  generals  with  sixty  triremes 
land.     Sophokles  took  sixteen  of  these  ships  an 
'hios  and  Lesbos,  to  procure  a  further  contingent, 
land  we  hear  of  him  through  Athenaeus,  who  recc 
f  Ion,  that  he  was  not  able  nor  energetic  in  polit 
shaved    as  any  other   virtuous  Athenian   migl 
Ith.  xiii.  81.)     This  assertion  probably  had  itj 
ayful  self-depreciation  with  which  Sophokles  sp 
rategic  power ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Peril 
>et-colleague  with  agood  humoured  irony,  which 
e  same  spirit     This  view   is  borne  out  by  th 
'^henseus  tells  of  Sophokles  :  that,  having  snatch 
fair  face  at  Chios,  he  exclaimed  amidst  the  h 
mpany,    "  Perikles  says  that  I  know  how  to  co: 
t  have  no  strategic   power;   now,   my  friends^ 
atagem  succeed  ?"     It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
wer  as  a  general,  he  did  not  lose  the  confidence 
his  fellow  citizens  ;  for,  five  years  later,  he  was  ti 
nmon  fund  of  the  Greek  Confederacy.     Afterwa 
rty  years  we  do  not  hear  of  his  taking  any  part 
t  it  was  no  time  to  him  of  intellectual  inactivity, 
iod  he  wrote  eighty-one  plays,  which  is  almost  a 
ogy  a  year.     If  wft  rAmorr»K.^^  ^^n  xu-*  ^^  •   • 
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bis  wife,  were  told  by  the  God  at  Delphi,  that  should  they  have 
a  son,  Laius  would  be  slaia  by  his  hand,  and  Jokasta  would 
become  his  wife.  Therefore,  when  their  son  CEdipus  was  born, 
they  determined  to  destroy  him,  and  gave  him  to  a  herdsman 
that  he  might  be  cast  out  upon  Mount  Kithoeron.  This  herds- 
man, however,  smitten  with  pity,  gave  the  child  to  a  comrade 
shepherd,  who  carried  him  to  Corinth,  where  the  boy  was  adopted 
as  son  by  the  king  of  that  city.  Many  years  afterwards,  CEdipus 
at  Corinth  heard  the  oracle  which  had  been  delivered  concerning 
him  ;  but  he  was  still  in  ignorance  as  to  his  parentage.  Think- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  he  left 
Corinth  lest  the  oracle  should  come  true,  and  travelled  towards 
Thebes.  Upon  his  way  he  met  his  real  father,  and  a  quarrel 
having  arisen,  a  content  ensued  in  which  his  father  fell  and  all 
those  who  accompanied  him  save  one.  CEdipus  then  arrived  at 
the  kinglcss  city  of  Thebes,  which  was  ravaged  by  the  murderous 
Sphinx.  He  freed  the  city  from  the  Sphinx  and  accepted  the  prof- 
fered throne,  and  with  it  the  hand  of  the  widowed  queen,  little 
dreaming  that  she  was  his  own  mother.  For  years  the  city  was 
prosperous,  and  four  children  were  born  to  him.  Then  a  plague 
fell  upon  the  peopla  All  this  was  before  the  action  of  the  play 
begins.  An  oracle  now  declares  that  the  pestilence  is  sent  because 
Laius  has  been  forgotten.  His  murderer  must  be  ejected. 
CEdipus  pronounces  a  curse  upon  the  unknown  assassin,  and 
sends  for  Teiresias  the  blind  seer,  if  peradventure  he  may  be 
able  to  declare  the  man.  Teiresias,  enlightened  by  his  art, 
scarce  dares  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  is  evilly  treated  by 
(Edipus.  Then  Jokasta  complicates  the  confusion.  She  openly 
asserts  her  disbelief  in  oracles  ;  for  her  own  son  had  been  destined 
by  these  lying  witnesses  to  marry  her ;  whereas  he  was  slain,  and 
she    was    wedded    to    CEdipud.      Yet    out     of    this    security 

"  Surgit  amari  aliquid," 

Laius  was  slain  at  a  "  triple  way  ;**  terrible  words  that 
set  sounding  a  sullen  chord  in  the  breast  of  CEdipus,  for 
long  ago  lie  slew  a  man  upon  a  triple  way.  One  w^itness  there 
was,  and  he  is  now  summoned.  Meanwhile  a  messenger 
arrives  to  say  that  the  king  of  Thebes,  the  reputed  father  of 
CEdipus,  is  dead.  This  is  a  gleam  of  light  upon  the  eyes  of 
(Edipus,  for  the  oracle  has  been  proved  false.  The  mes- 
senger has  still  farther  comfort.  CEdipus  need  not  dread  the 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle  at  all,  since  he  is  not  the  son  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Corinth,  a  fact  dimly  hinted  before,  but  now  for 
the  first  time  clearly  told.  Then  whose  son  is  he  ?  A  new  pas- 
rion  seizes  the  king,  and  he  is  determined  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  his  birth.  The  messenger  is  able  to  aid  him  in  this,  for  he 
received  the  king  as  a  foundling  at  the  hands  oi  a  ^in^hX.  qI 


The  vivid  description  of  a  pestilence  was  prol 
Vfho  bad  witnessed  the  virulence  of  theAthei 
commentators  have  believed  the  chorus  a  /uoi 
reference  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermee.     If 
must  necessarily  be  of  later  date  than  that  s 
probably  refers  to  the  reckless  spirit  of  licence  y 
in  Athens  as  a  reaction  against  the  popular 
earlier  period,  and  which  eventually  led  to  th 
drama  is  in  fact  a  protest  against  the  disregai 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  vanity  of  human  i 
decrees  of  fate.     In  this  respect  it  stands  alon 
of  Sophokles.     It  depicts  the  contest  of  an  he 
character  with  a  foregone  destiny.     To  add  t 
picture,  the  man  who  is  unable  to  solve  th( 
history,  is  the  one  who  alone  was  able  to  ui 
of  human  life  proposed  by  the  Sphinx,  and  i 
3ye8  of  his  corporal  vision  are  darkened  for  ei 
3f  his  spiritual  sight  are  unclosed.     At  first  h 
me  spared  in  the  pestilence,  and  all  eyes  are  dii 
Aviour  of  the  state  ;  yet  it  is  his  house  which 
)lague.    Then  his  own  blind  eagerness  to  dii 
he  curse  which  he  unwittingly  imprecates 
jadual  lifting  of  the  curtain  fold  by  fold  till 
xclamation, 

lov*  low.  ra  tcIlvt   av  llnicol  traAn. 
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It  is  not  only  modern  admiration  which  the  play  has  won. 
Aristotle  has  taken  it  as  the  model  of  a  drama,  and  its  effect 
upon  contemporary  minds  must  have  been  great  It  is  equally 
admirable  as  a  whole  and  in  single  passages.  The  choruses  are 
geaerally  like  the  atmosphere  of  the  play,  of  a  lurid  and  broken 
colour,  so  that  we  know  not  whether  light  or  darkness  will 
prevail.  The  earlier  choruses  approach  in  thought  and  expression 
to  the  language  of  Milton,  or  of  modern  poetry.  Thus  the  de- 
scription of  the  rapid  deaths  in  time  of  pestilence,  so  different  as 
it  is  from  the  picture  given  by  Homer  (IL  1)  has  that  touch 
about  it  which  belonged  later  to  Dante. 

SKkov  S'  av  6Xkf  Trpotri^ig  &t£^ 
evTmpov  opviy, 

KpiifftToy  cLfiaificudTOv  irvpog  Bpfierov 
iucray  irpOQ  eairipou  deov, 

"And  one  soul  after  another  might  be  discerned  flitting  like 
strong-winged  bird  with  greater  force  than  invincible  fire,  to  the 
shore  of  the  Western  God." 

It  recalls,  too,  the  half-mediseval,  wholly  beautiful  lines  of  Mr. 
Bossetti  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Blessed  Damozel." 

**  Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friends 

Amid  their  loving  games 
Spake  evermore  among  themselves 

Their  virginal  chaste  names  ; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God^ 

Went  hif  her  like  thinjlames,'^ 

Another  passage  (lines  476  et  seq,)  is  more  Hebrew  than 
Greek  in  its  description  of  the  Cain-like  homicide. 

^oira  yap  wr  aypiay 

vXay,  ayd  r  ayrpa  koI 

TETpaQ  Bti  ravpor, 

fii\£<K  fi€\i^  ir6h  ^rfpevwyf 

TO.  fi€a6ft<lta\a  yde  dTToyoff^H^uty 

fiayreia'  rd  d'  del 

(Qyra  vepiTrorarau 

"For  sullenly  turning  his  sullen  step,  he  wanders  moodily 
under  the  wildwood,  or  amid  caves  and  rooks,  like  a  bull,  and 
avoids  the  divine  voices  that  rise  from  the  central  oracle  of  the 
land.    But  they  live,  and  are  whispered  around  him." 

Tet  this  incomparable  poem  won  only  the  second  prize ;  the 
first  was  gained  by  the  work  of  Philoklea  Time,  in  preserving 
this  alone,  has  reversed  the  decision  of  the  judge&  The  reason 
of  that  decision  may  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  play  itself.  To  the 
AtheniaoSy  who  after  the  taking  of  Miletus  could  not  endure 


PhUoktetea,  it  has  a  plot  which  depends  upoi 
tion,  and   one  in  which  the   sequence   of  th 
absolutely  perfect  in  connexion,  though  each  e 
its  own  characteristic  beauty.      After  the  e^ 
(Edipus  Rex,  the  blind   king  with  his   daugl 
Thebes,  until  he  and  Antigone  were  thrust  fort 
many  long  months  they  wandered  through  Greec 
the  younger  son  of  (Edipus,  drove  out  from  1 
the  elder,  who  betook  himself  to  Argos  and  gat 
make  him  king  again.     At  last  CEdipus  and  j 
the  plain  of  Eolonus,  near  Athens.     Here,  ben< 
an  olive-grove,  the  aged  king  sits  down  to  rest,  a 
confidence  tells  him  that  he  is  approaching  the  i 
ings.     This  olive-grove  is  sacred  to  the  Furies, 
for  ordinary  men  to  approach  it.     The  news  rea 
a  stranger  has  set  foot  within  the  holy  precincts 
to  the  place.     Before  his  arrival  Ismene  comes 
her  father  of  the  fratricidal  war  upon  which  h 
entered,  and  that  Kreon  is  hurrying  to  carry  ba 
an  oracle  has  declared  that  his  presence  will 
either  side.    (Edipus  pronounces  a  curse  upon  hi 
his  intention  of  blessing  Athens  by  remaining  wit 
Theseus  now  arrives,  and  not  ignorant  of  the  rei 
incurring,  assures  CEdipus  of  a  courteous  and  se 
CEdipus  in  return  acouaints  him  with  fV^^  K* 
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the  old,  and  links  historic  to  heroic  times.  The  music  which 
shall  not  mar  the  harmonious  suspense  of  this  situation  must  be 
subtle  indeed.  But  the  music  of  Sophokles  is  never  of  a  nega- 
tive kind.  It  increases  and  enhances  the  dramatic  feeling. 
Accordingly  it  is  here  that  we  find  the  greatest  choric  ode  of  the 
Greek  drama  The  undying  chords  of  the  poem  which  follows 
raise  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  a  level  with  the  exaltation  of 
(Edipus  himself. 

'EvlTnrov,  live,  raa^e  \wpaQ, 

**  Guest,  thou  art  come  to  the  noblest  spot 
Of  all  this  chivalrous  land." 

But  this  lofty  tranquillity  is  broken  by  the  entrance  of  Kreon, 
who  endeavours  to  persuade  (Edipus  to  return  to  Thebes.  Upon 
his  refusal,  Kreon  has  recourse  to  violence,  and  carries  oflf  Anti- 
gone, Ismene  having  been  previously  secured.  Theseus  however 
restores  his  daughters  to  the  blind  king.  The  next  scene  brings 
upon  the  stage  Polyneikes,  who  seeks  reconciliation  with  his 
father.  This  he  does  not  succeed  in  obtaining,  and  he  leaves 
the  stage  begging  for  the  kind  offices  of  Antigone  in  his  burial. 
The  play  now  draws  to  a  close.  The  euthanasia  of  (Edipus  is  all 
that  remains.  The  hour  of  destiny  has  come,  and  the  Passing 
ofCEdipus — no  man  knows  where  or  whither— completes  the 
purpose  of  the  gods. 

A  question  so  debated  as  the  date  of  this  play  can  scarcely  be 
answered  satisfactorily  here.  Critics  both  ancient  and  modern  have 
connected  it  with  the  latest  period  of  the  authors  life ;  but  there 
are  portions  of  the  drama  which  seem  to  belong  to  an  earlier  date, 
and  to  have  reference  to  that  period  of  reactionary  licence  which 
was  marked  by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  By  its  subject  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  (Edipus  Mex,  and  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition  that  even  if  it  were  first  produced  after 
the  author's  death,  it  was  begun  whilst  the  subject  ofCEdipus  was 
fresh  in  his  mind.  And  if  any  parallelism  is  to  be  drawn 
between  Sophokles  and  the  great  German  poet,  this  work  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  "  Faust,"  from  wiiich  the  aumraa 
manna  was  so  long  withheld.  The  allusions  in  the  poem  itself 
do  not  fix  it  to  any  definite  date.  All  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  it  is  subsequent  to  the  Antigone ;  for  while 
both  plays  that  have  (Edipus  for  their  subject  contain  references 
to  the  AifUigone,  that  drama  has  not  a  single  allusion  to  the 
action  of  the  other  two.  Whether,  however,  we  are  to  credit  it 
with  an  earlier  or  later  origin,  we  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
the  spirit  of  Sophoklean  poetry  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
political  allusions  brought  down  the  drama  into  a  realistic  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  connect  the  Theban  and  AtbeiiidAx 
[VoL  XCIX.  7^0.  CXCV.J^-Nmw  Seejes,  Vol.  XLlll.  "No.  1.        O 


jrric  in  the  styJe  of  Jliunpides.  Tiie  real  bophc 
eristics  axe  not,  however,  absent,  sweetness  i 
^pression,  lofty  and  graceful  sentiment,  and  a 
bytbm  and  vivid  delineation.  But  it  is  a  ser 
3enes  rather  than  a  drama  proper.  Of  scenes  th 
16  peaceful  olive  grove,  and  end  in  the  euth; 
orld-wom  (Edipus.  Nothing  could  be  finer  or 
lan  that  touch  of  the  pen  of  Sophokles  whic 
ideed  the  death  of  Glldipus,  but  Theseus,  who 
ith  his  face  shaded  by  his  hand,  as  though  to  s 
iupendous  revelation.  To  this  history  of  CEdij 
as  given  the  only  satisfactory  and  worthy  con 
^as  possible.  In  his  life  he  was  a  contradiction  to 
?gulate  human  affairs ;  he  remained  a  contrac 
eath.  Others  passed  by  the  grove  of  the  Eu 
ated  breath  and  averted  faces — he  found  the] 
onclusion  of  his  toils.  The  grove  trodden  by  Ba< 
raversed  and  nightingale-haunted,  was  to  him,  u 
3mpestuous  airs  had  broken,  a  haven  **  windless  < 
ind  here  the  troubled  life  at  length  ceases,  and  p 
t  last.  In  the  choruses  of  this  play  the  poet's  1 
nds  expression.  Many  poets  had  spoken  with  < 
be  "violet-crowned  city,"  but  never  with  sucl 
xalted  passion  as  does  Sophokles  in  the  ode,  (v/ttti 
'he  legends  connected  with  it  are  probably  false. 
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ler  interests.  The  anonymous  biographer  says  that  he  was 
•lAaOijvaioraroc,  "tnost  enamoured  of  Athens."  And  the  city 
repaid  his  affection.  The  same  biographer  says,  ''In  a  word, 
such  was  the  grace  of  his  nature  that  he  was  beloved  by  all." 

It  is  unfortunate — it  is  more  than  unfortunate — that  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  poet  we  know  so  little.  Few  and  far 
between  are  the  dates  that  we  can  assign  to  the  events  of  his 
life  The  seventeenth  year  after  the  supposed  date  of  the 
(Edipus  Rex  saw  the  calamitous  termination  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  Amongst  the  names  of  the  ten  elderly  men  elected 
Probuli  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  crisis,  we  find  that  of 
Sophokles.  If  this  be  indeed  our  poet,  we  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  confidence  and  love  which  the  city  felt  towards 
the  tragedian,  who  was  now  eighty  years  old.  The  seventeen 
years  to  which  reference  has  been  made  are  important  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature.  They  include  the  birth  of  Plato,  the 
exhibition  by  Aristophanes  of  the  KaightSy  the  Clouds,  and  the 
Peace,  but  they  cannot  definitely  be  connected  with  any  play  of 
Sophokles.  Possibly  the  Elektra  falls  within  this  period.  It  is 
at  any  rate  marked  by  the  best  characteristics  of  the  poet.  It 
dispenses  with  the  breadth  of  treatment  which  a  trilogy  allows, 
and  concentrates  the  interest  upon  the  action  of  a  single  play. 
In  the  trilogy  upon  the  same  subject  which  iEschylus  exhibited, 
probably  thirty  years  earlier,  the  death  of  Klytemnestra  forms 
an  episode  of  the  middle  drama,  and  the  ethical  problem  of 
filial  duty  in  antagonism  to  divinely-directed  justice  is  sketched 
only  in  outlines  which  leave  much  to  be  filled  in. 

Sophokles  treated  the  subject  as  follows  : — During  the  absence 
of  Agamemnon  in- the  Trojan  campaign,  his  wife  Klytemnestra 
formed  an  adulterous  union  with  ^Egisthus,  and  upon  the  return 
of  Agamemnon,  slew  her  husband  and  wedded  with  iEgisthus. 
Elektra,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  fearing  foul  treatment  for 
her  brother  Orestes,  then  a  child,  sent  him  out  of  the  coXintry, 
whilst  she  herself  remained,  together  with  her  sister  Chrysothenis, 
at  Argos,  waiting  for  the  manhood  and  return  of  Orestes  to 
daim  his  hereditary  throne.  When  due  time  arrives,  Orestes, 
under  the  direction  of  Apollo,  comes  back  to  Argos  unheralded 
and  unknown.  He  is  accompanied  by  his  faithful  attendant  the 
Paedagogus,  who  brings  to  Klytemnestra  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Orestes  at  the  Pythean  chariot  contest.  The  play  opens  with 
the  arrival  of  Orestes  and  his  attendant  at  Argos.  Elektra  comes 
forth  to  bewail  the  death  of  her  father  and  the  delay  of  Orestes, 
^d  is  comforted  by  such  consolation  as  the  chorus  can  offer  her. 
Next,  Klytemnestra,  who  has  been  terrified  by  a  dream,  appears, 
and  an  angry  altercation  takes  place  between  her  and  Elektra. 
^henthis  is  concluded,  the  Paedagogus  enters  and  announces  the 


She,  and  not  Orestes,  is  the  centre  of  th* 
not  the  actual  avenger,  is  really  the  promp 
the  deed.     In  the  Choephorce  we  are  perpi 
the  death  of  Elytemnestra  was  the  work  c 
falls  into   the   background,   a  weak,  %uff 
strongest  trait  is  love  for  her  brother,  and  h 
hands  of  the  deity,  after  numerous  hesitt 
accomplishing  the  divine  purpose,  becomes 
and  terror.     The  Sophoklean  drama  is  moi 
-/Eachylean  trilogy.    In  the  Elektra  we  have 
a  distinct  and  noble  type  of  character  set  in 
in  clear  lines  of  power.     Elektra  is  the  pen 
and  fidelity,  as  Antigone  is  of  love  and  stn 
she  never  wavers  from  her  purpose.     Wl 
return  of  Orestes  has  ceased  and  his  deat 
herself  undertakes  the  work  which  shoulc 
vengeance  must  be  done,  and  the  house  c 
be  freed  from   the  accursed   and  abiding 
Orestes  reveals  himself  as  her  brother,  she 
central  position  of'  the  group.     One  short  b 
and  she  is  ready  to  take  any  measures  whi 
the  punishment  of  the  murderess.     Nay,  s 
while  the  deed  is  being  done,  and  to  the  pra] 
her  answers  are  stem  and  inexorable  as  de 

words  of  double  mpaninrr  cV»o  l««^o    a?-,:^*!-- 
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and  enjoy  the  present,  serves  as  a  foil  to  the  stronger  character 
of  her  sister.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Chorus,  which 
although  sympathetic,  does  not  rise  to  the  same  heights  of 
sublimity  or  lyric  sweetness  as  in  the  other  plays  of  Sophokles. 
Dr.  Ribbeck  sees  here  a  reason  for  believing  the  Elektra  to  be 
an  early  work.  Yet  it  is  not  the  lyric  element  which  we  should 
expect  to  see  failing  in  a  younger  work,  and  the  conception  and 
delineation  of  character  in  the  Elektra  is  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  balance  of  proportion  between  the  brother  and  sister  is 
admirably  kept.  Orestes  is  not  the  instrument  of  the  gods, 
though  under  their  protection,  but  of  Elektra.  By  her  side  he 
must  not  waver,  he  must  proceed  at  once  to  vengeance. 
That  portion  of  the  ethical  question  which  ^schylus  has 
iudicated  in  the  Ewmenides  does  not  come  into  the  drama  of 
Sophoklea. 

The  description  of  the  chariot  race  has  always  been  regarded 
with  justice  as  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing more  touching  in  literature  than  the  scene  which  describes 
the  recognition  of  brother  and  sister,  and  the  rapid  change  of 
mood,  which,  in  broken  iambics,  passes  from  hopeless  sorrow  into 
overpowering  joy. 

In  the  Elektra,  Sophokles  presents  before  us  a  character, 
which,  as  it  were,  wrestles  with  destiny,  and  conquers ;  in  the 
Ajax  we  have  a  character  ennobled  by  its  very  defeat. 
Ajax  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  generals  in  the 
Trojan  war,  next  to  Achilles,  and  upon  the  death  of  Achilles  a 
dispute  arose  for  the  arms  of  that  hero.  The  claimants  were 
Ajax  and  Ulysses,  and  the  arms  were  adjudged  to  the  latter.  Full 
ofanger  at  this  decision,  Ajax  determined  to  slay  both  Ulysses 
and  the  Atridae,  who  had  acted  as  arbitrators ;  but  as  he  was 
going  by  night  to  accomplish  his  revenge,  he  was  inspired  with 
madness  by  Athene,  whose  aid  he  had  previously  rejected.  In 
this  madness  he  fell  upon  the  flocks  of  cattle  around  the  camp, 
and  slew  some  and  carried  others  to  his  tent,  thinking  he  had 
captured  in  them  his  rival  and  his  enemies.  When  day  dawns 
his  right  mind  returns,  and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  the  ignominy 
of  his  position  and  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  falling  upon  his  sword.  The  Atridae  command 
that  his  body  should  be  left  unburied,  but  Teucer  resists 
them,  and  he  is  honourably  buried.  This  drama  is  placed 
here,  not  because  it  certainly  belongs  to  this  period,  but 
Waase  its  date  is  undetermined  and  undeterminable.  Schnei- 
dewin  and  others  assign  it  to  an  earlier  period,  make  it  indeed 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Antigone,  both  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  in  lyric  measures  to  the  iSschylean  dramas, 
and  on  account  of  the  rarity  with  which  a  third  actor  is  brought 


t,AXKn?  uuwn.  lis  Dame  irom  Ajax.  Herodoti 
before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Atheni; 
gods,  and  to  Ajax  and  Telamon.  This  0( 
the  beautiful  ode 

i  icXctva  2)aXa|i/c  k.t,} 

The  drama  opens  with  a  scene  which  brea 
hatred  and  lust  for  murder  that  mark  N 
than  Greek.     Yet  it  serves  to  set  a  stamp 
Ajax,  and  to  indicate  his  disposition^  not  > 
of  admonition.     The  degradation  into  whi 
punishment  for  the  excess  of  that  self-r 
heroic  character,  the  first  sin  which  he 
(v(ipig).     When  setting  out  to  battle,  he  rej 
of  his  father,  that  he  might  wish  to  be  vie 
the  gods,  and  added  the  vaunt,  "With 
man  of  nought  may  win  the  victory ;  bu 
God's  help  shall  be  victorious."     And  in  tl 
Athene  proffered  aid,  he  bade  her  go  els( 
none  of  it.    Such  is  the  disposition  of  the  n 
that  he  is  powerless  against  the  god&     Bu 
unyielding  mind  still  contends.     The  real  i 
lies  in  the  moral  conflict  between  heroic  i 
necessity  of  submission  to  higher  authoril 
submission  are  forcibly  brought  out,  the  ag 
the  strength  of  domestic  affection.     The  tui 
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the  Atridae.  Another  scene  reveals  Ajax  about  to  put  an  end 
to  the  life  he  can  no  longer  honourably  cherish.  His  last  prayer 
is  earnest  and  simple— That  Teucer  may  first  raise  his  body, 
and  give  it  rites  of  sepulture;  that  Hermes  may  grant  him 
fuDeral  escort ;  and  that  Helios  may  rein  in  his  golden  car,  and 
tell  the  sad  news  to  his  aged  father  and  mother.  Then  follows 
the  farewell  of  the  Greek  to  the  bright  sun,  a  long  adieu  to 
Salamis  and  illustrious  Athens,  and  sdl  the  plains  and  crystal 
founts  of  Troy. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  pointing  out  that  this  drama  has  severa 
Shaksperian  peculiarities.     As  in  the  works  of  our  own  drama- 
tist, overflowing  sorrow  finds  relief  in  a  play  upon  words. 

atdi,  r/c  ay  ttot  &td*  J^'  iirwvvyiov 
Tovfxov  ^vyoiaeiy  ovofia  rdig  efwig  icaicbis  j 

The  speech  already  referred  to  (line  646),  which  describes  in  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy  a  moral  crisis,  is  in  the  manner  of  the  £Dglisli 
writer,  and  the  final  monologue  of  Ajax  recalls  the  meditation 
of  Hamlet. 

Minuter  resemblances  might  be  noted.  The  cry  of  the  sailors 
in  their  search  for  their  lost  chief — ttovoq  ttovi^  rrovov  tpipu — may 
almost  be  translated  by  the  "  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ' 
of  the  Witches  in  Macbeth. 

But  a  more  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  drama  is  the  mix 
air  which  blows  through  it,  and  the  number  of  nautical  alhisions 
which  must  have  been  gi-ateful  to  a  seafaring  people.  Sophokles 
never  forgets  the  mariners  of  Athens  in  his  eulogies  of  the  city. 
In  the  great  choric  song  of  the  (Edipus  at  Kolonua,  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  land  is  "  the  well-used  oar  fitted  to  skilful  hands, 
that  leaps  through  the  sea  in  the  train  of  the  hundred-footed 
Nereids,"  and  here  from  the  first  we  are  thrown  into  sailor 
company.  It  is  to  the  "  shipmates  of  Ajax,  from  over  the  sea,'* 
that  Tecmessa  tiu-ns  in  her  trouble,  and  it  is  they  who  search 
for  their  lost  leader  at  the  last,  though  Sophokles  with  poetic 
propriety  reserves  the  discovery  of  his  body  for  Tecmessa  herself. 
And  to  the  sea  the  thoughts  of  Ajax  turn  in  his  despair : 

"  O  ye  paths  of  the  watery  reach, 
O  ye  caves  of  the  sea, 
O  ye  groves  of  the  Ocean  heach. 
Where  my  steps  were  wont  to  be.^* 

By  the  death  of  the  hero  atonement  for  all  his  sins  is  made, 
and  his  body  is  honourably  buried  by  the  sea  he  loved. 

It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  arrive  at  a  period  when  we  can 
attach  a  date  to  a  play  of  Sophokles.  In  B.  c.  409  appeared  the 
PhUoktetes,      Before  this   time  Athens  had    passed   through 


.....  ^.. 

'Xhe  subject  was  not  a  Dew  one  upon  the  Atl 
and   Euripides   bad  handled   it  before,   an 
had^ided   in    making  it  familiar   to  an 
Sophokles,  while  adopting   the  well  knowi 
as   the  groundwork,   succeeded   in   lending 
and   powerful   motiva      These    outlines  ar 
Homer.  (II.   2.  716).     Philoktetes,  carrying 
ciiles,  joined   the  expedition   against  Troy,  I: 
in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  he  was  left  in  the 
In   the  tenth  year  of  the  war  it  was  pre( 
prophet  that  Troy    could   only    be  taken 
Hercules,  then  in  the  possession  of  Philoki 
Ulysses  and  Neoptoleraus,  son  of  Achilles,  w< 
to  bring  Philoktetes  with  his  arrows   to  Troy, 
with  the  landing  of  these  messengers  upon  the 
Ulysses  tutors  Neoptolemus  in  deceit,  and  i 
possession  of  the  arrows  by  falsehood.     Neopt 
having  persuaded  the  sufiering  Philoktetes  tt 
take  him  home  is  entrusted  with  the  arrowa 
discovers  the  treachery  that   has  been  practis 
endeavours  to  commit  suicide,  but  is  prevented 
and  compassion  now  come  upon  Neoptolemui 
the  arrows  in  spite  of  the  augry  remonstrances 
mission  has  thus  nearly  failed  of  its  object,  w 
scends  from  heaven,  and  bids  Philoktetes  nmoa 
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we  powerfully  drawn.  Philoktetes  is  immovable  in  his  love  to 
his  friends  and  in  his  hatred  to  his  enemies.  The  extreme 
agonies  of  physical  suffering  which  wriug  from  him  cries  and 
groans,  leave  him  still  tears  for  the  misfortunes  of  his  friends 
and  imprecations  for  his  foes.  He  is,  in  the  words  of  Lessing, 
"a  rock  of  a  man/'*  a  hero  still,  though  life  has  lost  all  that  is 
worth  living  for,  except  constancy  and  submission  to  the  gods. 

The  Ulysses  of  this  drama  is  differently  portrayed  from  the 
Ulysses  of  the  Ajdx,  and  the  Ulysses  of  Homer.  He  is  brought 
forward  in  an  ungracious  part,  and  one  more  in  accordance 
with  the  rSle  he  takes  in  the  plays  of  Euripides.  He  counsels 
deceit  and  is  willing  to  attain  his  end  by  means  honourable  or 
dishonourable.  We  must  not  however  forget  that  this  end  is 
the  well-being  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  means  are  poetict.Uy 
justified  by  his  knowledge  that  neither  persuasion  nor  violence 
will  avail  to  shake  the  firmness  of  Philoktetes.  The  psycholo- 
gical interest  lies  then  in  the  struggle  through  which  the  mind 
of  Neoptolemus  has  to  pass.  On  the  one  hand,  with  the  bow  of 
Philoktetes  he  may  win  undying  renown  by  the  taking  of  Troy, 
bnt  he  must  desert  and  deceive  his  father's  friend,  leaving  him 
doubly  desolate  and  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting  his 
piteous  existence.  On  the  other  hand  he  must  bear  the  bitter 
reproaches  of  Ulysses,  the  loss  of  the  promised  glory,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Achaean  arms,  but  he  will  have  respected  the 
rights  of  a  suppliant  and  his  plighted  word.  How  will  the 
struggle  end  ?  The  sincerity  of  a  noble  nature  prevails.  Already 
the  treachery  inspired  by  Ulysses  has  been  successful ;  the  bow 
of  Philoktetes  is  in  his  hand,  but  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
part  he  has  been  compelled  to  play :  he  leaves  the  path  of  deceit 
into  which  he  has  been  misled,  and  assumes  the  character  which 
he  has  already  shown  to  be  his.  The  intervention  of  the  "  deus 
tx  Tnachina  "  serves  only  to  justify  what  has  happened,  it  neither 
diminishes  the  interest  nor  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  play. 
The  psychological  question  has  been  already  answered. 

The  TrdchinicB  is  to  be  considered  a  later  work  than  the 
Philoktetes.  Otherwise  it  is  probable  that  Sophokles  would 
have  used  the  connexion  that  lies  in  their  subjects.  For  the  bow 
of  Philoktetes  was  none  other  than  that  bequeathed  him  by 
Hercules  at  his  death.  The  Trachinice  tells  the  story  how 
the  death  of  Hercules  was  unwittingly  brought  about  by  his  wife 
Deiaoeira.  Many  years  before  the  opening  of  the  play,  Hercules 
^  slain  the  Centaur  Nessus  by  means  of  his  unerring  and 
poisoned  arrows.  As  he  was  dying,  the  Centaur  bade  Deianeira 
^ke  of  the  blood  of  his  wound  and  the  poison  of  the  arrow,  and 

•  "  Laokoon,"  eh.  If.  p.  34:. 


jiercuies,  wno  is  consumed  with  intolera 
agony  of  death  he  orders  himself  to  be  boi 
flies  before,  and  Deianeira  ends  her  life  wit 
his  arrival,  Hercules  bids  his  son  Hyllus  e 
him  on  Mount  Oeta,  and  after  his  fath( 
The  drama  concludes  with  the  promise 
father. 

The    opinions   as   to   the  value   of  th 
various,     A.  W.  Schlegel  deemed  it  of  far 
of  the  other  plays,  and  many  modem  read 
him.     Schneidewin,  a  critic  of  weightier  a 
ceedingly  high  amongst  the  works  of  ancie 
it,  however,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  diptych 
picture.  From  this  circumstance  it  suffers  pi 
with  the  other  works  by  the  same  authoi 
part  has  its  own  merit     In  the  first  part  t 
forms  the  centre;  in  the  second,  the  half-d 
racter  of  Hercules  exercises  a  strange  impe: 
the    spectator.     Nothing    can    be    more 
represented  than  the  amiable  character  of '. 
and  forgiving  wifa     It  is  in  the  true  coloui 
that  the  sympathy  of  a  tender  nature  whic 
pity  for  the  captive  woman,  draws  her  mos 
is  the  cause  of  her  misfortune.     And  it  is  tl 
love  for  Hercules  which  brings  about  his  ru 
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This  is  ID  the  very  spirit  of  mediaeval  devotion,  and  almost 
in  the  words  of  the  "  Nut-browne  Mayde  :" 

^  Though  in  the  wode  I  understode 
Ye  had  a  paramour, 
All  this  may  nought  remove  my  thought 

But  that  I  will  be  your. 
And  she  shall  find  me  soft  and  kynde, 
And  courteys  every  hour." 

For  vigorous  word-painting,  the  passage  which  describes  the 
virulent  corruption  of  the  poisoned  wool  rotting  away  into  nothing- 
ness, is  unsurpassed.     (Lines  695  et  seq,) 

The  second  portion  of  the  diptych  is  less  agreeable  to  modem 
feeling,  since  the  character  of  Hercules  seems  little  fitted  for  the 
tragic  stage.  By  his  semi-divinity  he  is  above  humanity,  by  his 
semi-brutality  he  is  below  it.  Hercules  suflfering  is  most  likely 
to  gain  our  sympathy  ;  for  the  picture  of  excessive  suflfering  is 
redeemed  from  the  peril  of  awaking  horror  or  disgust  by  the 
consistency  and  firmness  of  Hercules.  He  meets  death  with  his 
spiritual  strength  still  unbroken,  and  his  self-possession  when  he 
recognises  his  real  position  changes  the  grief  of  the  spectator  into 
admiration  of  his  undaunted  fortitude. 

The  marriage  which  he  is  represented  as  proposing  between 
Hyllus  and  lole,  however  repugnant  to  modern  feeling,  was  too 
firmly  an  article  of  popular  belief  rooted  in  popular  tradition  to 
be  neglected  in  the  drama. 

Nor  does  Herodotus  (vi.  52)  deem  the  tradition  unworthy  of 
notice,  since  it  was  from  Hyllus  that  he  traced  the  descent  of  the 
Dorian  invaders  of  the  Peloponnese. 

The  link  which  binds  together  the  two  portions  of  the  drama 
and  preserves  the  unity  of  the  action  is  the  magic  poison  of  the 
Centaur.  In  the  first  part  we  have  the  motives  which  lead  up 
to  its  use ;  in  the  second  we  see  its  eflFects.  The  same  protagonist 
took  the  parts  both  of  Deianeira  and  of  Hercules. 

The  long  and  illustrious  life  of  Sophokles  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close — a  life  more  enviable,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  man 
who  has  lived  so  long.  He  had  seen  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
state  ;  he  was  spared  the  sight  of  her  last  declining  days.  He 
was  the  contemporary  of  all  the  great  men  who  had  made  Athens 
glorious ;  and  he  was  the  personal  friend  of  many  of  them.  Ten 
years  older  than  Euripides,  he  yet  survived  him,  and  lived  to  see 
his  own  son  lophon  wearing  the  ivy  crown.  One  pleasing  anec- 
dote is  told  of  the  last  year  of  the  poet'slife.  When  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Euripides  in  Macedonia  reached  Athens,  Sophokles 
was  preparing  a  tragedy  for  exhibition.  As  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  his  rival,  he  himself  appeared  in 
moiurning  at  the  head  of  his  chorus^   and  the  choral  company 


Sophokles.  Hardly,  if  the  story  be  true,  could  tt 
Phrynikus  have  written,  as  he  did,  a  few  months  \ 
death,  a  lament  with  the  concluding  words — 

raXiSc  ^  treXevrritr*  6v^€v  virofiiiyac  kclk6v» 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  death  is  unknot 
accounts  are  extant.  One  tradition  asserts  that 
)xcitement  at  again  winning  the  tragic  prize.  Be 
r  m\ivTri<TEv.  In  the  year  B.C.  406,  the  year  o 
\Tginus8e,  Athens  lost  her  two  great  tragic  write 
uid  Euripides. 

Our  consideration  of  the  plays  will  be  more  t 
mless   we  examine  briefly  the  religious  views  wi 
re  interpenetr$ited  and   coloured.      What   was 
K)6ition  of  the  mind  that  conceived  and  brought 
Irt  and  religion   have  often  been  combined,  bu 
itimately   than  in  the  dramas  of  Sophokles.      1 
€0^(Xi7c   o    So^ofcX^c   <^C    o^*^    aXkog,    says    th' 
iographer:  "Sophokles  was  beloved  of  the  gods 
.nd  the  attitude  of  the  poet's  mind  was  one  of  re^ 
iperstitious,  adoration  of  the  gods.      iEschylus, 
ophokles,  believed  in  the  nothingness  of  human  n 
mnipotence  of  Zeus.     For  man  he  marked  out  a 
syond  which  he  could  not  go  without  offending  the 
>wer8  which  punish  the  insolence  of  m«n  >.n  *hc^  *h 
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In  the  chorus  of  the  (Edipua  Rex  (863)  the  doctrine  of 
fvalj3ecais  laid  down  at  length.  And  in  the  praise  which  CEdipus 
gives  to  Athens  (CEd.  EoL  1125)  the  highest  is  that  she  is  the  city 
vhere  Reverence  dwells : — 

£7rci  t6  y  ehtrepeg 
IJl6volq  Trap  vfiiy  rivpoy  avOputiruty  lyw. 

How  comes  it  then,  if  this  be  a  chief  article  in  the  religion  of 
Sophokles,  that  so  many  of  his  characters  are  found  speaking 
against  the  gods  ?  The  number  of  characters  who  so  speak  is 
not  very  great.  Tecmessa  accuses  Pallas  of  working  the  bane  of 
Ajax  (Ag.  652).  Philoktetes  doubts  the  justice  of  the  gods 
(Phil.  447),  and  again  (1035).  Hyllus  (Trach.  1266)  speaks 
8till  more  harshly  of  their  unkindness,  and  reproaches  (1272) 
Zeus  himself.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sophokles  him- 
self does  not  always  speak  by  the  mouth  of  his  characters.  Their 
verisimilitude  lends  a  force  and  warmth  to  the  personification 
which  is  absent  from  the  poems  of  iEschylus.  It  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Sophoklean  stage  that  his  dramatis  personoe  should 
not  be  without  a  tinge  of  popular  superstition.  Instances  may  be 
selected.  Thus,  Teucer  is  persuaded  that  the  sword  of  Hector 
was  fabricated  by  the  Erinnys ;  Hercules  calls  the  fatal  robe 
which  takes  away  his  life  a  web  of  the  Erinnys ;  Deianeira  is 
the  victim  of  a  popular  superstition  when  she  sets  her  hopes  upon 
a  love-charm ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  corpse  of  Polyneikes  are 
instances  of  a  similar  delusion,  when  they  believe  that  the  unseen 
burial  was  supernatural. 

But  Sophokles,  as  he  bad  received  from  the  hands  of  iSschylus 
the  drama  already  formed,  so,  too,  he  accepted  from  him  a  body 
of  religious  doctrines  already  in  advance  of  popular  belief.  Nor 
was  the  progress  which  he  inaugurated  in  this  line  of  thought 
less  striking  than  his  development  of  the  dramatic  art — ^as  far 
as  the  liberation  of  human  thought  is  concerned  it  was  more 
important.  iEschylus,  as  we  have  seen,  attributed  the  misfortunes 
of  mortals  to  a  judicial  blindness,  the  consequence  of  previous 
guilt  whereby  a  man  falls  into  greater  sin  and  supreme  destruc- 
tion. His  teaching  is  the  teaching  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite ; 
"  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  ever  perished  being  innocent  ?  or 
when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?"  (Job  iv.  7.)  Sophokles  dis- 
tinguished between  the  guilty  blindness  and  involuntary  crime. 
With  regard  to  the  former  he  held  the  same  position  as  did 
iEschylus.  When  a  mortal  willingly,  and  with  full  intent,  com- 
mits a  crime,  the  Deity  punishes  him  with  moral  madness ;  he 
is  delivered  over  to  Alastor.  Yet  for  all  the  actions  committed 
in  this  madness,  he,  and  none  other,  is  responsible.  It  is  so  with 
Ajax.  He  deliberately  rejects  the  aid  of  Athene,  and  falls  into 
a  madness  from  which  there  is  no  escape.     It  is  so  with  Kreon. 


But  from  this  frenzy,  involuntary  guilt  is  sej 
interval.  As  Ajax  is  a  striking  instance  of  tb< 
(Edipus  is  of  the  other.  The  contrast  betwee 
and  complete.  CEdipus  is  presented  to  us  as  t 
wise  above  the  common  standard  of  humanity, 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx — as  god-fearing,  i 
the  oracles  of  the  gods.  When  he  hears  of  the 
posed  father,  Polybus,  there  is  mingled  witl 
wonder  a  note  of  distress  for  the  credit  of  the  < 

tpev'  ^cD,  tI  ^fJT  &v  (It  yvvai^  (TKOirdiro 
rrjy  TlvBofjiayTiv  itniav  \  (CEd.  R.  96 

The  sins  which  he  committed   were   all  inv 
repeatedly  as^rts  it. 

tSl  y  tpya  ficv 
imrovQ6r  Itrrl  /laXXov  ?/  ^e^paKorcu 

Yet  upon  him  descend  the  heaviest  misfortur 
conception  which  Sophokles  designs  to  express 
is  no  answer  in  the  (Edipus  Bex  ;  it  is  found 
KdUmua.  It  is  this  answer  withheld  that  so 
former  and  the  latter  dramas.  In  the  lattei 
before  us  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
have  used  him  for  their  purpose,  a  divine  one, 
mysterious  one,  but  a  just  one ;  and  now,  havii 
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Universe,  which  they  carry  out  in  spite  of,  or  sometimes  by 
means  of  individual  suffering.  That  every  man  who  seeks  to  do 
right  is,  notwithstanding  his  misfortunes,  under  their  protection, 
and  will  finally  be  rewarded  according  to  his  merit.  That  voluii- 
tary  guilt  tends  to  worse,  and  lastly  to  ruin.  This  advance  from 
the  religious  position  of  iEschylus  is  great,  but  it  leads  to  results 
no  less  important  It  leads,  firstly,  to  the  possibility  of  making 
a  consciousness  of  right  and  justice  an  acting  moral  power.  Thus 
(Edipus  sets  before  his  daughters  ((Ed.  K.  1613)  as  a  recompense 
for  their  labours  and  suflferings  on  his  behalf,  the  consciousness 
that  they  had  done  their  duty  and  won  his  love.  Elektra  and 
Antigone  are  penetrated  with  this  feeling.  Elektra  says  (352) 
"  Be  it  my  only  reward  that  1  am  conscious  of  doing  my  hard 
duty."    The  sentiment  of  Antigone  is  the  same  (460)  : 

"  That  I  shall  die  I  know  without  thy  words, 
And  if  before  my  time  'tis  gain  to  me." 

This  teaching  of  Sophokles  is  a  herald  of  the  truth  declared 
by  Plato,  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  right  in  a  man  s  own 
heart  is  the  measure  of  his  happiness. 

Secondly,  and  here  we  must  touch  upon  the  mystic  side  of  the 
rehgion  of  Sophokles,  it  imbues  his  dramas  with  a  lofty  spiritual- 
ism. It  stands  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  rite  and  profession. 
It  calls  for  the  spirit  and  not  the  letter.  (Edipus  ((Ed.  K  498) 
declares  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  pure  soul  rightly  offered,  avails 
more  than  ten  thousand  which  are  not  so  given.  It  adds  a  sig- 
nificance to  the  sincere  unspoken  prayer,  for  the  god  hears  it 
before  it  is  said.  Klytemnestra  will  not  utter  her  prayer  (El.  637) 
for  the  god  knows  her  desire,  though  she  may  not  put  it  into 
words.  And  the  voice  of  the  god  speaks  within  the  breast  of 
man  to  guide  and  direct  him.  This  inward  voice  brought 
(Edipus  to  the  grove  ofthe  Eumenides,  as  he  himself  says  ((Ed. 
K.  96)  and  led  him — aOiKTov  riyiTripoQ — to  his  last  resting- 
place. 

And  thirdly,  it  finds  a  place  in  the  religion  of  Sophokles  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

This  doctrine  was  only  dimly  present  to  the  popular  mind  ;  it 
was  no  active  moral  power.  The  motive  to  justice  and  righteous- 
ness lay  in  the  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life — of  punishment  at 
the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate  or  the  ofiended  deity.  True,  in 
Hades  the  unholy  were  unholy  still,  and  suffered  a  shadowy 
retribution  for  their  crimes,  but  the  real  punishment  was  in  this 
life.  Sophokles  recognised  a  purer  motive  for  human  action,  the 
love  of  right  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  divine 
approval.  Antigone  can  look  forward  to  a  long  and  joyous 
existence  with  the.  dead  (Ant.  73-76),  for  with  them  she  will 


.^(.u  VII  xEtfScnylus.    iSschylus  ha 

terrors  of  coDScience   with  appalliDg  power 
Klytemnestra  and  Orestes,  but  the  passion  wh 
is  rather  that  of  remorse  than  that  of  peniten 
punishment  is  the  moving  cause  of  terror. 
Sophokles,  conscience  leads  to  a  penitent  recogi 
guUt  and  a  desire  of  amendment — 

is  the  cry  of  Ajax  when  he  seeks  to  atone  for 
voluntary  death.  And  the  same  moral  revolu 
in  the  case  of  Kreon.  (Ant  1819.) 

Thus  in  the  hands  of  Sophokles,  religion  passe 

tive  to  a  positive  phase.     It  was  no  longer  suffi« 

ime  of  iSschylus  to  live  a  quiet  life  with  no  ov 

exaltation  or  insolent  rivalry   of  the    gods,  but  1 

Qust  be  alike  pure,,  and  both  devoted  to  the  servi 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  in  his  essay  upon  t 

f  Humanity/'  has  traced  the  process  by  which  f 

)se  stage  by  stage  to   fuller  knowledge.     The  nf 

Jected  was  the  Hebrew  nation,  but  it  is  not  the 

ibmitted  to  the  divine  education.     In  the  work 

3  see  the  Greek  mind  passing  to  a   higher  stage 

tal  stage;  that  can  never  be  reached  as  Ion 

dures,  but  it  is  one  that  could  give  strength  an< 

nds  that  loved  the   truth      Tu.*  --    -  - 
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time  of  his  death  the  LacedsBmoDians  were  threatening  Athens 
from  Deceleia.  The  family  burial-place  of  Sophokles  lay  eleven 
stades  from  Athens,  upon  the  road  to  Deceleia.  When  Lysander 
the  Spartan  heard  that  Sophokles  was  dead,  he  granted  a  free 
pass  to  the  funeral  procession,  and  the  body  of  the  great 
tragedian  was  laid  to  rest  under  the  protection  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Nor  were  there  wanting  due  tokens  of  respect  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow -citizens.  As  a  hero  they  honoured  him  with 
a  yearly  sacrifice.  A  siren  was  sculptured  upon  his  tomb,  to 
indicate  the  entrancing  sweetness  of  his  strains,  and  Simmias  the 
pupil  of  Sokrates  wrote  his  epitaph.  Forty  years  after  his 
death,  his  bust  was  placed  in  the  Athenian  theatre,  and  the  state 
took  in  charge  the  text  of  his  works. 

And  yet  against  the  life  of  Sophokles  there  are  those  who 
bring  the  charge  of  impurity  and  immorality.  Such  a  charge 
we  can  but  dismiss  with  indignation.  A  few  anecdotes  retailed 
by  that  prurient  collector  of  slander,  Athenseus,  form  the  body 
of  the  charga  They  are  not  worth  the  time  that  would  be  spent 
in  contradicting  them.  There  is  nothing  in  Plato,  there  is  nothing 
in  Plutarch  that  can  sully  the  pure  lustre  of  the  name  of 
Sophokles.  Plutarch  indeed  relates  (Perikles,  viii.)  that  upon 
one  occasion  Perikles  bade  Sophokles  remember  that  a  man 
must  not  only  keep  his  hands  pure,  but  his  eyes  from  beholding 
evil.  If  there  is  in  this  anything  more  than  a  commonplace 
application  of  a  moral  maxim,  it  is  a  testimony  that  at  least  the 
hands  of  the  poet  were  pure.  Of  his  thoughts  as  mirrored  in 
his  writings  we  can  ourselves  judge.  Aristophanes  amidst  all 
his  basel^s  attacks  upon  his  contemporaries,  never  brought  this 
charge  against  Sophokles ;  modern  writers  with  less  knowledge, 
have  had  greater  audacity.  This,  however,  matters  but  little  to 
him  or  to  us. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  life  of  Sophokles  as  a  whole,  perfect 
and  radiant,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  range  of  literature  another 
like  it.  From  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  his  career.  Germans  find  an 
analogous  instance  in  the  life  of  Gothe,  but  the  analogy  docs  not 
go  far.  Both  Sophokles  and  Gothe  lived  long,  and  won  that 
favour  from  their  countrymen  which  is  generally  given  to  the 
illustrious  dead  alone.  Each  of  them  possessed  the  highest 
culture  of  his  time,  and  aided  the  diffusion  of  that  culture.  The 
comparison  cannot  in  reality  go  much  farther.  The  life  of  Gcithe 
is  open  to  us  in  its  minutest  details :  we  are  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  merest  outline  of  the  life  of  Sophokles. 
Gothe  has  dissected  for  us  (not  without  vanity)  his  own 
sentiments,  emotions,  and  passions.  Only  behind  the  works  of 
Sophokles  can  we  discern  the  calm  and  majestic  figure  of  th^ 
[Vol.  XCDL  No.  CXCV.J^New  Series,  Vol.  XLIIl.  "No.  "L       I) 
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P.S. — Two  editions  of  Sophokles,  at  pres 
part,  will  go  some  way  towards  familiarizing 
the  spirit  of  Sophoklea  The  one  is  by  Mr. 
Cambridge,  the  other  is  by  Professor  Cam] 
As  a  portion  only  of  each  edition  is  befo 
been  deemed  better  to  exclude  them  from  « 
of  this  paper,  but  this  much  may  be  said,  tb 
thing  from  the  complete  edition  by  Proft 
essay  on  **the  Language  of  Sophokles 
exhaustive,  and  the  notes  and  introductions 
published  are  full  of  refined  and  suggestive 

Mr.  Jebb  has  set  forth  his  views  upon  th 
in  a  lecture  recently  delivered  at  Dublin,  ai 
Macmillan's  Magazine  (Nov.  1872).  ^. 
scholarly,  and.  critical,  but  both  the  points  s 
expressed  seem  scarcely  adequate  to  th( 
manifestations  of  the  genius  of  Sophokles  \ 
Firet,  the  blending  of  a  divine  with  a  humai 
heroes  of  Sophokles.  Secondly,  the  efifort 
with  tradition.  Thirdly,  dramatic  irony  ; 
trayal  of  character.  The  first  of  these  man  if 
by  the  cases  of  Ajax,  of  (Edipus,  and  of  Hei 
told,  is  human  by  his  natural  anguish  on  his 
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through  which  the  character  of  CEdipus  passes,  and  are  not 
more  especially  characteristic  than  are  the  sufferiDgs  of  Medea, 
who  is  finally  carried  away  by  the  dragon- chariot  of  the  sun. 
The  genius  of  Sophokles  is  certainly  not  revealed  in  the  union  of 
the  superhuman  and  the  commonplace ;  it  is  manifested  by  its 
power  of  idealizing  humanity.  The  superhuman  element  which 
Sophokles  introduces,  forms  no  part  of  the  essence  of  any 
character,  it  belongs  to  the  cycle  of  popular  beliefs,  which  as  we 
have  seen,  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  verisimilitude. 

Secondly. — ^The  idea  that  Sophokles  preserved  the  balance 
between  superstition  and  free  thought,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
graflF  progress  upon  tradition  is  misleading.  In  religious  matters 
we  have  seen  that  the  advance  which  he  made  was  both  definite 
and  important ;  in  politics  he  was  the  disciple,  as  he  was  the 
colleague,  of  Perikles.  If  he  shrank  from  the  extreme  measures 
of  a  later  democracy,  it  was  because  he  clung  to  a  systern  which 
had  raised  Athens  to  her  highest  political  efficiency,  and  because 
he  distrusted  a  variation  which  exaggerated  and  distorted  the  true 
democratic  principles.    Moreover,  he  was  justified  by  the  results. 

Thirdly. — The  lecturers  canon  upon  dramatic  irony  is  only 
partially  true.  "  The  practical  irony  of  drama  depends  on  the 
principle  that  the  dramatic  poet  stands  aloof  from  the  world 
which  he  has  created.*'  In  fact  the  question  of  dramatic  irony 
cannot  be  so  summarily  dealt  with.  The  manner  of  Professor 
Campbell  in  treating  of  this  characteristic  (pp.  112-118)  is  far 
more  diffident  and  satisfactory.  Irony,  as  he  says,  is  always 
accompanied  with  the*  consciousness  of  superiority.  But  the 
exhibition  of  this  consciousness  must  be  destructive  of  artistic 
efifect.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  irony  to  fate  than  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  author ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  best  not  to  use  the  word  at  all, 
but  to  refer  the  effect  which  every  one  feels,  to  an  artistic  and 
legitimate  application  of  dramatic  elements  such  as  contrast  and 
pathos,  which  reach  their  highest  power  only  when  used  by  the 
most  skilful  hands.  Mr.  Jebb  thinks  that  Sophokles  delineates 
broadly,  and  with  a  "  deliberate  avoidance  of  fine  shading,"  the 
characters  of  his  primary  persons,  and  seeks  for  the  more  delicate 
touches  of  portraiture  in  the  subordinate  persons.  The  persons, 
however,  to  whom  he  refers  as  illustrations  must  be  spoken  of  as 
secondary  with  caution.  Thus  Deianeira  is  of  equal  importance 
with  Hercules  in  the  Trctchinicc ;  the  same  protagonist  took 
both  characters.  The  real  interest  of  the  Philoktetes  centres  in. 
Neoptolemus.  But  perhaps  the  chief  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Jebb's 
view  of  Sophokles,  a  view  which,  as  has  been  said  before,  is  set 
forth  with  the  charm  of  a  scholarly  and  balanced  style,  results  from 
his  notion  of  the  religion  of  Sophokles.  In  his  opinion,  Sophokles 
is  the  highest  type  of  a  votary  of  Greek  polytheism,  and  no  more^ 
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institutions,  more  or  less  completely  developed,  are  to  be  found 
also,  and  wherever  despotic  governments  are  overthrown  or 
modified,  parliamentary  government  on  the  English  model  takes 
their  place.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  Mr.  Bright's 
description  of  England  as  "  the  home  of  freedom  and  mother  of 
parliaments." 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  present  position  of  the  House 
of  Commons — "  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  British  constitution/' 
as  Lord  Russell  calls  it — with  the  humility  of  its  origin.  The 
rise  and  progress  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  due  to  that  >vhich 
is  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  which  afflict  and  many  of  the 
blessings  which  enrich  humanity — viz.  the  want  of  money.  Our 
constitution  is  the  result  of  the  necessities  of  our  kings.  Their 
wars  were  expensive  and  could  not  be  carried  on  without  money : 
they  sacrificed  power  to  this  necessity.  This  is  the  true  origin 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Carlyle  states  pretty  accurately 
what  occurred : — 

"  Borough  members  and  knights  of  the  shire  were  summoned  up  to 
answer  whether  they  could  stand  such  and  such  an  impost  ?  and  took 
upon  them  to  answer,  *  Yes,  your  Majesty,  but  we  have  such  and  such 
grievances  greatly  in  need  of  redress  first.*  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  and  human  than  such  a  Parliament  still  was ;  and  so,  granting 
subsidies,  stating  grievances  and  notably  widening  its  field  in  that 
latter  direction,  accunmlating  new  modes  and  practices  of  Parliament, 
greatly  important  in  world  history — the  old  Parliament  continued  an 
eminently  human  veracious  and  indispensable  entity,  achieving  real 
work  in  the  centuries."* 

Here  we  part  company  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  of  course 
disparages  modern  parliaments,  which — pace  Mr.  Carlyle — we 
assert  are  as  indispensable  entities  and  achieve  as  real  work  as 
did  ever  their  predecessors  in  the  times  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors, 
or  Stuarts. 

In  this  manner,  and  by  these  means,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  gathered  into  its  hands  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
political  power  of  the  country.  It  has  outlived  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  ;  it  has  shaken  off  the  dictation  of  the  aristocracy ;  in 
taxation  and  finance  it  is  supreme ;  it  has  a  very  large  share  in 
legislation ;  it  can  control  and  unmake,  and  sometimes  nearly 
make,  the  executive  government.  A  seat  in  it  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  every  man  of  culture  and  ambition,  and  also  by  many 
who,  having  neither  one  nor  the  other,  yet  possess  wealth,  and 
find  the  easiest  road  to  social  standing  is  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  With  what  feelings  foreigners  regard  it  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Bunsen's  Life : — "  I  saw  before  me  the 

*  "Latter-day  Pamphlets:*'  Parliaments. 


seyenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Hoi 
the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  her  imme 
prosperity,  her  freedom,  her  tranquillity,  her 
sciences,  and  in  arms,  her  maHtime  ascendancy,  tl 
credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Australia! 
sufficiently  prove  the  excellence  of  her  instituti( 
tutions  though  excellent  are  assuredly  not  pe: 
government  is  g(^emment  by  speaking.     In  su 
power  of  speaking,  is  the  most  highly  prized  of 
a  politician  can  possess ;  and  that  power  may 
degree  without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  w 
the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of  the  times,  ^ 
of  the  principles  of  legislation  or  of  political  ecoi 
skill  in  diplomacy,  or  in  the  administration  of  w 
happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities  \ 
charm  to  the  speeches  of  a  public  man  may  be  i: 
qualities  which  would  Rt  him  to  meet  a  pres 
promptitude  and  firmness.     It  was  thus  with  Ch 
was  thus   with   Windham.      It  was  a  privileg 
accomplished  and  ingenious  orators.     But  in  a 
would  have  been  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  quali 
man  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  nonsense,  c 
who   did   not   talk  at   all.       When    Parliamen 
established,  a  Charles  Townshend,  or  a  Windhai 
exercise  much  greater  influence,  than  such  men  i 
of  England,  or  as  the  Founder  of  the  Batavian 
such  a  fjfovemment.  Darliampntftrv  foio«4.    4.1 
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than  one  side  of  the  question,  have  pronounced  parliamentary  govern- 
ment a  positive  |evil,  and  have  maintained  that  the  administration 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  the  power  now  exercised  by  a  krge 
assembly  were  transferred  to  a  single  person.  Men  of  sense  will 
probably  think  the  remedy  very  much  worse  than  the  disease,  and  will 
be  of  opinion  that  there  would  be  small  gain  in  exchanging  Charles 
Townshend  and  Windham  for  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  the  poor  slave 
and  dog  Steenie."* 

This  is  illustrated  by  Lord  Macaulay's  own  case.  His  Reform 
speeches,  not  any  special  qualification  for  the  offices  he  held, 
made  him  Secretary  to  the  India  Board,  Legislative  Councillor 
in  India,  and  Secretary  at  War.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
Indian  Secretary  who  was  ignorant  as  to  the  Mahrattas  he  refers 
to  his  own  experience. 

Parliamentary  government  is  not  only  government  by  speaking, 
but  by  parliamentary  speaking.  Parliamentary  eloquence  is  a 
species  wholly  distinct  from  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit, 
or  the  public  meeting.  With  few  exceptions — Lords  Brougham 
and  Selborne  being  the  most  noteworthy — lawyers  have  rarely 
taken  the  highest  place  among  parliamentary  speakers.  The  same 
holds  good  of  the  long  series  of  bishops  who  have  sat  in  the  Lords ;  of 
later  prelates  we  can  call  to  mind  only  three  eminent  as  speakers, 
the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  the  present  Bishops  of  Winchester 
and  Peterborough.  When  lawyers  have  attained  the  first  rank, 
it  has  been  more  often — as  in  Lord  Lyndhurst's  case — in  the 
Lords  than  in  the  Commons. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  the  orators 
of  the  public  meeting  have  not  taken  high  rank  in  the  Hoose. 
Cobbett  entered  Parliament  only  five  years  before  his  death,  and 
from  the  first  his  demeanour  prejudiced  the  House  against  him, 
and,  except  perhaps  in  Committee  on  matters  of  detail,  he  never 
gained  it^  ear.  The  late  William  Johnson  Fox  was  another 
instance.  Many  remember  how  he  swayed  his  audiences  at  the 
great  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Those  speeches 
showed  that  in  diction  and  delivery  he  was  far  more  of  an  orator 
than  Mr.  Cobden,  and  even  than  Mr.  Bright;  but  his  early 
training  for  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  left  its  traces  on  him,  and 
contributed  to  spoil  his  efficiency  in  the  House.  The  beauty  of 
his  style  may  be  judged  by  the  following  passage  on  Athens, 
taken  from  one  of  his  sermons : — 

"  There  arose  the  social  spirit  to  soften  and  refine  her  chosen  race, 
and  shelter  as  in  a  nest  her  gentleness  from  the  rushing  storm  of 
barbarism ;  there  liberty  first  built  her  mountain  throne,  first  called 
the  waves  her  own,  and  shouted  across  them  a  proud  defiance  to  des- 

*  "Miscellaneous  Works,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  330-1.    Art-.  William  Pitt. 


ttuu  porcn,  01  pride  and  pleasure,  of  deep  sj 
action  ;  who  developed  all  the  acuteness  and  r 
ness  and  energy  of  mind,  and  were  the  glor 
their  country  was  the  glory  of  the  world."* 

This  is  poetizing  in  prose.  It  is  beautii 
but  such  a  style  is  quite  unsuited  for  Parlif 
with  the  exception  of  Lords  Macaulay  j 
ranked  high  as  parliamentary  speakers ;  > 
Gladstone  excepted,  are  seldom  great  \ 
Mackintosh/'  says  Lord  Macaulay,  "  spoke 
debates,  his  history  reads  like  a  powerful 
the  front  opposition  bench  at  three  in  th« 
other  hand,  the  greatest  parliamentary  speai 
out  of  the  House,  often  fail.     According  1 

?reatest  member  of  Parliament  that  eyer  li' 
eel ;  "  he  played  on  the  House  of  Common 
but  Peel,  he  says,  "  could  not  address  a  pul 
an  after-dinner  speech,  without  being  ill  at 
saying  something  stilted  or  even  a  little  ridi 
What,  then,  is  the  differentia  of  Parliame 
which  makes  it  what  it  is  ?  Mr.  Rush,  onc< 
to  this  country,  records  a  conversation  in  whic 
tosh  said  the  true  light  in  which  to  coi 
speaking  was  as  animated  conversation  on 
that  it  was  rare  for  any  speech  to  su< 
which  was  raised  on  any  other  basis.  Mr. 
this  remark,  and  said  it  was  true  as  a  grenen 
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in  the  effect  rather  than  seen  in  the  manner — no  formal  divisions, 
set  exordiums,  or  perorations,  as  the  old  rhetoricians  taught^  would 
do.  First  and  last  and  everywhere  you  must  aim  at  reasoning, 
and  if  you  could  be  eloquent  you  might  at  any  time,  but  not  at 
an  appointed  time.* 

Parliamentary  eloquence,  therefore,  according  to  these  authori- 
ties, is  conversation  on  public  business  based  on  reasoning.  This 
was  so,  judging  from  the  meagre  records  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  more  than  ever  the  case  in 
the  reformed  and  re-reformed  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  attributes  to 
Sir  R.  Peel  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  new  style  into  the 
House  of  Commons — of  the  didactic — suited  to  the  age  and  to 
the  novel  elements  of  the  Assembly  which  he  had  to  guide. 

"He  had  to  deal  with  greater  details  than  his  predecessors,  and  he 
had  in  many  instances  to  address  those  who  were  deficient  in  previous 
knowledge.  Something  of  the  lecture,  therefore,  entered  into  his 
display  8."  t 

"The  exigencies  of  modem  criticism,"  says  another  writer,  "have 
called  into  being  a  class  of  public  speakers,  whose  effusions  fall  as 
far  short  of  the  professional  orator  in  permanent  beauty  as  they  excel 
them  in  immediate  utility.  As  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, remodelled  under  the  Reform  Bill,  has  become  more  business- 
Hke ;  so  the  most  popular  and  powerful  speakers  there  are  those  who, 
rejecting  the  beautiful,  apply  themselves  to  the  practical.* '+ 

The  House  of  Commons,  said  the  clever  writer  of  "The 
Stranger  in  Parliament,"  admires  Mr.  Macaulay  delivering  an 
essay;  but  it  more  admires,  because  it  is  business,  Mr.  Walpole 
explaining  a  bill.  This  was  in  a  great  degree  true  long  before 
the  first  Reform  Act.  The  case  of  Burke  is  an  illustration  so  apt 
as  to  be  almost  hackneyed.  His  speeches,  as  they  are  now 
printed,  are  nobly  instructive  to  the  young  writer ;  but  as  models 
they  would  be  fatally  injurious  to  the  young  orator.  Burke  was 
no  popular  speaker  in  Parliament,  except  upon  those  rare  occa- 
Mons  when  all  considerations  give  way  to  the  desire  to  hear  what 
a  first-rate  inteUect  has  to  say  upon  matters  vitally  affecting  the 
State.  His  sobriquet  of  the  dinner-bell  is  well  known,  as  is 
also  Goldsmith's  couplet — 

"  Too  deep  for  his  hearers,  he  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining.** 

Mr.  Rush  relates  that  Erskine  said  to  him,  "I  was  in  the 
House  when  Burke  made  his  great  speech  on  American  concilia- 
tion—the greatest  he  ever   made — he   drove  everybody  away. 

*  "Second  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  pp.  44,  306. 
t  "Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'*  p.  228. 
J  +  "Critical  Biographies— The  Late  Sir  Robert  Peel.*'     By  George  Henry 
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of  him  as  of  Mackintosh,  that  he  "  s 
specimen  of  the  parliamentary  speal 
Philosophy : — 

"  Mr.  Speaker, — I  have,  I  take  it,  gone 
propounded  to  myself;  wherein  if  any  mar 
placebo,  for  mine  own  particular,  I  wouL 
not  80  unseen  in  the  world  but  that  I  disc 
my  private  fortune  a  iacebo  as  to  sing  a  pli 
I  have  spoken  out  of  the  fountain  of  my  h 
locuius  sum  :  I  believed,  therefore  I  spake, 
The  judgment  is  yours  ;  God  direct  it  for  t 

If  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  descrlj 
refers  to  him  as  a  parliamentary  spe; 
Commons  of  Elizabeth  would  disgust  tl 
The  taste  and  feeling  of  the  House  has  ( 
to  age,  and  many  things  well  received 
uttered,  would  not  be  tolerated  now. 
legends  as  to  the  elder  Pitt's  suprei 
Commons — his  •overbearing  demeanoui 
"  Who  laughs  at  sugar  now  V  "  Gentle  si 
and  knowing  what  an  assembly  of  Engl 
every  age  would  bear  with,  one  may,  w 
consider  the  historical  character  of  thes 
ful,  but  there  are  authentic  passages  in 
position  or  reputation  in  the  House  cou 
Take  by  way  of  illustration  the  following 
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to  those  at  least  whom  I  have  in  my  eye  (looking  at  the  bench  where 
General  Conway  sat  with  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury),  I  have  no 
objection ;  I  have  never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of  them.  Their 
characters  are  fair,  and  I  am  always  glad  when  men  of  fair  character  en- 
gage in  His  Majesty's  service.  Some  of  them  did  me  the  honour  to  ask 
my  opinion  before  they  would  engage.  These  will  now  do  me  the  justice 
to  own  I  advised  them  to  do  it ;  but  notwithstanding  (for  I  love  to  be 
explicit)  I  cannot  give  them  my  confidence.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen 
(bowing  to  the  Ministers — the  reader  will  observe  the  flagrant  breach 
of  order),  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  credulity.  By  comparing  events  with  each 
other,  reasoning  from  effects  to  causes,  methinks  1  plainly  discover  the 
traces  of  an  overruling  influence."* 

Charles  Butler  says  in  his  "Reminiscences" — "Those  who 
remember  the  air  of  condescending  protection  with  which  the 
bow  was  made  and  the  look  given,  will  recollect  how  much  they 
themselves  at  the  moment  were  both  delighted  and  awed,  and 
what  they  themselves  conceived  of  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  the  spesd^er  over  every  other  human  being  that  surrounded  him.*^ 

We  suspect  Butler,  writing  as  an  old  man,  coloured  this  too 
highly,  as  when  he  likens  Sir  W.  Grant  delivering  a  judgment 
in  the  Rolls  Court  to  Adam  naming  the  beasts  in  Paradise. 
Certainly  of  late  years  no  man,  however  eminent,  not  even  Sir 
R  Peel  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  would  have  dared  to  attempt 
aoythuig  approaching  this  in  matter  or  manner.  Pitt,  moreover, 
vas  ewfintially  an  actor,  and  now  anything  approaching  to  the 
theatrical  in  elocution,  manner,  or  attitude  is  fatal  to  a  speaker's 
aiccessL  Parliamentary  speaking  exhibits  abundance  of  the  hesita- 
ting, humming,  and  drawling,  which  according  to  Lord  Lytton,  are 
"the  three  graces  of  English  conversation."  Sir  R.  Peel's  favourite 
attitude  was  to  cross  one  leg  over  the  other,  and  put  one  arm 
nnder  the  tails  of  his  coat,  while  the  elbow  of  the  other  rested 
on  the  ,  table,  "  a  very  pleasant  chatty  way  " — as  Mr.  Francis 
lenuurks — but  not  quite  in  keeping  with  high  oratory. 

Pitt's  renutation  is  greater  as  an  orator  than  a  statesman. 
On  one  question,  however,  he  exhibited  that  foresight  which, 
when  followed  by  general  agreement,  is  the  surest  test  of  states- 
manship. In  the  speech  we  have  quoted,  referring  to  the 
borough  representation,  he  said : — 

**Thi8  is  what  is  called  the  rotten  part  of  the  constitution.  It 
cannot  continue  a  century.  If  it  does  not  drop  it  must  be  am- 
ptttated."+ 

•  •'Select  British  Eloquence,"  p.  103. 
t  ^Airf.  p.  103,  note. 

t  Ilnd.  p.  105  and  note.  Spoken  in  17GG.  Within  the  century  Parliament 
^M  twice  reformed. 
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the  rotten  parts  of  the  constitution.  I  have 
without  entering  into  any  invidious  particular 
justify  the  appellation.  .  .  .  The  represe; 
still,  I  think,  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted 
cities  is  upon  a  footing  equally  respectable,  ai 
larger  trading  towns  which  still  preserve  tl 
infusion  of  health  which  I  now  allude  to  w< 
county  to  elect  one  member  more  in  addition  to 
tion.  The  knights  of  the  shire  approach  neai 
representation  of  the  country,  because  they  n 
not  in  the  little  dependent  boroughs,  it  is  in  th( 
that  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  constituti< 
alone,  if  an  unhappy  question  should  ever  ari 
be  honestly  and  hrmly  defended.  I  would 
because  I  think  it  is  the  only  security  we  liav 
of  the  times — the  corruption  of  the  people 
Crown."* 

This  is  the  first  distinct  proposal  for  a 
The  style  of  the  younger  Pitt  would  hai 
the  altered  constitution  and  temper  of  the 
which,  when  he  chose,  was  remarkable 
reasoning  and  sarcasm,  would  of  course  h 
a  high  place  among  debaters,  but  his  Ion 
and  stately  periods,  "  a  couple  of  powdere( 
(as  Plunket  said)  waiting  on  every  substai 

the  morft  bnain<aoo-i;iri%  4-^^.^  — i  ^ '* 
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perfect  style  of  eloquence,  would  in  every  age  and  in  any  popular 
assembly,  have  held  the  highest  place.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  House  would  now  tolerate  some  of  his  strong  passages.  Mr. 
Bright  has  been  howled  at  for  saying  milder  things  than  the 
following,  taken  from  Fox's  speech  on  Secret  Influence  : — 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we  are  not  the  tirst 
who  have  felt  this  secret  influence.     It  seems  to  be  a  habit  which  no 
ebange  of  men  or  measures  can  operate  with  success.     It  has  over- 
turn^ a  more   able  and    popular  minister    [Lord  Chatham]    than 
the  present,  and  bribed  him  with  a  peerage,  for  which  his  best  friends 
never  cordially  forgave  him.     The  scenes,  the  times,  the  politics,  and 
the  system  of  the  Court  may  shift  with  the  party  that  predominates  ; 
hot  this  dark,  mysterious  engine  is  not  only  formed  to  control  every 
ministry,  but  to  enslave  the  constitution.     To  this  infernal  spirit  of 
intrigue  we  owe  that  incessant  fluctuation  in  His  Majesty's  councils 
h?  which  the  spirit  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed,  and  all  its 
minutest  objects  so  fatally  deranged.     During  the  strange  and  ridicu- 
lous interregnum  of  last  year  [between  the  resignation  of  Lord  Shel- 
hume  and  the  appointment  of  his  successors]  I  had  not  a  doubt  in  my 
mind  with  whom  it  originated,  and  I  looked  to  an  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  to  me  [Mr.  Jenkinson]  the  moment  the  grounds  of 
ohjection  to  the  East  India  Bill  were  stated.     The  same  illiberal  and 
[dotting  cabal  which  then  invested  the  throne  and  darkened  the  royal 
mind  witl:  ignorance  and  misconception  has  once  more  been  employed 
to  act  the  same  part.     But  how  will  the  genius  of  Englishmen  brook 
the  insult  ?     Is  this  enlightened  and  free  country,  which  has  often  and 
successfully  struggled  against  every   species  of  undue  influence,  to 
.  revert  to    those  Gothic  ages  when  princes  were  tyrants,  ministers 
minions,  and   governments  intriguing  ?      Much   and  gloriously   did 
this  House  fight  and  overcome  the  influence  of  the  Crown  by  purging 
itself  of  ministerial  dependents ;  but  what  was  the  Contractors  Bill,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  a  vote  of  the  revenue  officers,  compared  to  a  power 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  legislature,  unanswerable  for  and  unlimited  in 
its  acting  ?   Against  those  we  had  always  to  contend ;  but  we  knew  their 
strength,  we  saw  their  disposition ;  they  fought  under  no  covert ;  they 
were  a  powerful  not  a  sudden  enemy.     To  compromise  the  matter, 
therefore,  Sir,  it  would  become  this  House  to  say.  Bather  than  yield 
to  a  stretch  of  prerogative  thus  unprecedented  and  alarming,  withdraw 
jour  secret  influence  and  whatever  intrenchments  have  been  made  on 
the  crown  we  are  ready  to  repair  ;  take  back  those  numerous  and  tried 
indents  who  so  often  secured  you  a  majority  in  Parliament ;  we 
wbmit  to  all  the  mischief  which  even  this  succession  of  strength  is 
likely  to  produce ;  but,  for  God*s  ^sake,  strangle  us  not  in  the  very 
moment  we  look  for  success  and  triumph  by  an  infamous  string  of  bed- 
chamber Janizaries."* 

During  the  Com  Law  debates,  Lord  George  Bentick  denounced 
♦  "  Select  British  Eloquence,"  pp.  479,  80. 


**  Sir,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indul 
I  shall  meet  with  bare  justice  in  this  E 
probation^ from  the  ministerial  benches], 
no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,   nor   do 
with    hare  justice    in    this   House    [expi 
renewed].      Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  regt 
member  in  this  House  for  using  improper  \ 
is  to  move  to  have  the  improper  words  take 
purpose  of  censuring  the  person  who  has 
said  anything  unfit  for  this  House  to  hear 
gentleman  is  oflfended  by  anything  that  fcl 
enough  to  point  out  and  spirit  to  correct  th 
that  parliamentary  and  gentlemanlike  mode 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing:  so,  I  as 
reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor  do  I  kno 
bare  justice  in  this  House."* 

Twice  afterwards  he  returned  to  the  a 
same  words. 

One  other  extract  we  must  make  from 
of  the  terse  and  forcible  statement  of  wj 
though  not  so  regarded  in  parliamentary 

"  Sir,  it  is  exerting  the  worst  tyranny  u 
men  if  they  are  to  be  for  ever  condemned  for 
upon  a  subject  purely  theoretical.  Extinci 
and  lost  is  the  boasted  liberty  of  debate  and  1 
in  this  countrv  if  r««--  -—  ^    * 
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it  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart/'  In  the  homeli- 
ness of  Fox's  diction  we  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Cobden,  "Give  me," 
flBid  Fox,  '*  an  elegant  liatin  and  a  homely  Saxon  word,  and  I  will 
always  choose  the  latter.''  Fox  and  Cobden  were  alike  in  another 
respect.  Curran  said  of  Fox,  "  he  was  the  most  honest  and 
candid  of  speakers,  and  spoke  only  to  convince  fairly.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  me  personally."*  This 
is  equally  descriptive  of  the  great  Free-Trader. 

We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  Parliamentary  eloquence  is 
not  what  it  was  ;  that  there  were  giants  in  old  days  with  whom 
no  tnan  of  late  times  can  compare.  Charles  Butler,  in  his 
"  Reminiscences,"  laid  down  the  arbitrary  rule  "  that  no  member 
of  either  House  can  be  ranked  among  the  orators  of  this  country 
whom  Lord  North  did  not  see,  or  who  did  not  see  Lord  North." 
Let  us  test  this  by  facts.  Lord  North  saw  or  was  seen  by  the 
two  Htts,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  Fox,  Burke,  Mansfield,  Sheridan, 
Dunning,  Barre,  Charles  Townshend,  Windham.  The  roll  of 
orators  would  close  here,  and  the  great  speakers  of  the  period 
from  1820  to  1827,  which,  according  to  Lord  Russell,  was  the 
most  brilliant  for  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commous,t  would  be 
excluded.  We  should  therefore  lose  the  great  men  of  that 
period,  vjz.  Grattan,  Plunket — in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges, 
the  most  perfect  orator  of  that  time— Earls  Grey  and  Grenville, 
Canning,  Peel,  Brougham,  Lyndhurst,  and  also  all  those  who 
have  arisen  since,  including  Lords  Derby,  Russell,  Ellenborough, 
Macaulay,  and  Lytton,  Sheil,  O'Connell,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Cobden,  and  Bright  The  truth  is,  as  stated  by  a  recent  writer 
on  this  subject,  "  Whenever  speaking  was  possible,  there  have 
been  able,  forcible,  and  fine  speakers." J 

While  referring  to  the  period  1820  to  '27,  we  may  remark  that 
Lord  Russell  records  that,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Canning's  theory 
of  House  of  Commons  speaking,  in  his  practice,  "the  inirpurei 
panni  of  his  speeches  did  not  sometimes  well  combine  with  the 

tlain  broadcloth  of  a  business  argument/'^  One  of  Canning's 
appiest  efforts  was  his  reply  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  defence  of 
the  adjuration  "  by  the  Itate  you  bear  to  Orangemen,"  contained 
in  an  address  to  the  Irish  people  by  the  Catholic  Association. 
Our  quotation  will  illustrate  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  Mackin- 
tosh, speak  essays,  or  introduce  metaphysical  subtleties  into  debates. 

"  I  will  not  follow  every  gentleman  who  hiis  strained  his  faculties  to 
explain  away  this  unfortunate  expression  ;  but  will  come  at  once  to  my 

•  "H.  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary/'  vol.  i.  p.  4,21. 
f  "Speeches  :  Introduction,"  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
:f  Quarterly  li^tiew.  No.  204,  April,  1^72,  p.  :03. 
J  "  Speeches,"  vol.  i.  p.  42. 


hatred,  if  it  be  properly  managed,  is,  accordii 
friend's  theory,  no  bad  preface  to  a  rational  e^te 
prepares  its  votaries  for  a  reconciliation  of  differi 
with  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  like  the  leo| 
vision  of  the  prophet. 

"  This  dogma  is  a  little  startling,  but  it  is  n( 
precedent.  It  is  borrowed  from  a  character  in  a  p 
as  great  a  favourite  with  my  learned  friend  as  il 
the  comedy  of  The  Eivah,  in  which  Mrs.  Mala 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  to  her  niece  (who  is 
to  talk  of  liking  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
*  What  have  you  to  do  with  your  likings  and  yo 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with  a  littU 
I  hated  your  poor  dear  uncle  like  a  blackamoor  h 
and  yet  you  know,  my  dear,  what  a  good  wife  I 
my  learned  friend's  argument,  to  a  hair. 

"  But  finding  that  this  doctrine  did  not  appea 
House  as  glibly  as  he  had  expected,  my  honoural 
presently  changed  his  tack,  and  put  forward  a  thee 
novelty  or  for  beauty,  I  pronounce  to  be  incompj 
as  wanting  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  a  sligh 
'  True  philosophy,'  says  my  honourable  friend,  *  \ 
lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instrumentality  of  their 
virtues,  where  more  than  one  exist,  may  live  ha 
but  the  vices  bear  mortal  antipathy  to  one  a 
furnish  to  the  moral  engineer  the  power  by  wh: 
keep  the  other  under  control.'     Admirable !  but  i] 
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drunkard ;  but   I  am  happy  to  assure  you  he  is  also  a  thief :  you 

cannot  do  better  than  employ  him ;  you  will  make  his  drunkenness 

counteract  bis  thieving,  and  no  doubt  you  will  bring  him  out  of  the 

conflict  a  very  moral  personage — my  honourable  and  learned  friend, 

however,  not  content  with  laying  down  these  rules  for  reformation, 

thonght  it  right  to  exemplify  them  in  his  own  person,  and,  like  Pope's 

LonginuB  *  to  be  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew.'     My  learned 

friend  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  what  he  [Dr.  Johnson  himself] 

called  a  goad  hater ;  and  that  among  the  qualities  which  he  hated 

most,  were  those  which  my  honourable  friend  unites  in  his  own  person 

—that   of   Whig,   and   that   of   Scotchman.       *  So   that,'   says   my 

honourable  friend,  *  if  Dr.  Johnson  were  alive,  and  were  to  meet  me  at 

the  Club  of  which  he  was  a  founder,  and  of  which  1  am  now  an 

unworthy  member,  he  would  probably  break  up  the  meeting  rather  than 

sit  it  out  in  such  society.'     No,  sir,  not  so.     My  honourable  and  learned 

friend  forgets  his  own  theory.     If  he  had  been  only  a  Whig,  or  only 

a  Scotchman,  Dr.  Johnson  might  have  treated  him  as  he  apprehends ; 

but  being  both,  the  great  moralist  would  have  said  to  my  honourable 

friend,  *  Sir,  you  are  too  much  of  a  Whig  to  be  a  good  Scotchman  ; 

and  sir,  you  are  too  much  of  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  good  Whig.'    It  is  no 

doubt  from  the  collision  of  these  two  vices  in  my  learned  friend's  person, 

that  he  has  become  what  I,  and  all  who  have  the  happiness  of  meeting 

him  at  the  club,  find  him — an  entirely  faultless  character."* 

It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  twice  reformed  without  the  results  thus  described  by  De 
Tocqueville : 

"  All  laws  which  tend  to  make  the  representative  still  more  dependent 
upon  the  elector,  not  only  affect  the  conduct  of  the  Legislature,  but 
also  their  language.  They  exercise  a  simultaneous  influence  on  affairs 
themselves  and  ou  the  manner  in  which  they  are  discussed."t 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  greater  length  of  our  debates.  In 
the  unreformed  Parliament,  until  its  later  days,  few  but  the  party 
chiefs  spoke.  In  the  singular  and  now  little  known  book 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  one  of  "  Single-speech 
Hamilton's  "  dicta  shows  the  estimation  in  which  speeches  by  the 
rank  and  file  of  party  were  then  held.  "Let  government  always 
state  its  argument  upon  some  clear  principle :  their  followers 
must  have  something  to  say,  and  it  is  no  great  matter  what"J 

In  the  time  of  Walpole  and  the  elder  Pitt  an  adjourned 
debate  was,  we  believe,  unknown.    According  to  Lord  Brougham 


•  "Select  British  Eloquence,"  p.  884,  5. 

t  "  Democracy  in  America,"  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  189.  English  Transla- 
tion. 

t  "Parliamentary  Logic,*'  p.  37.  A  new  and  methodically  arranged 
^itioQ  of  this  book  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  training  for  public  speaking 
of  any  kind. 

[VoL  XCIX.  No.  CXC V.]— Nuw  Sbmes,  Vol.  XlilU.  Ko.  L        1. 


There  is  some  truth  in  the  followiDg  rer 
Helps ;  but  against  them  should  be  set  th 
written  by  one  who  never  has  been  in  Pa 
writings  show,  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  t 
cracy,  and  therefore  jealous  and  impatiei 
control : — 

"  The  vanity  or  digeaned  activity,  or  the  < 
induces  members  of  the  Legislature  to  busy  the 
interference  with  the  Executive.  The  action  ca 
should  be  steadily  resisted,  or  otherwise  great 
and  indeed  does  take  place  at  the  present  ti 
are  called  for,  occupying  the  time  and  attent 
which  ought  to  be  otherwise  employed;  n 
asked  in  Parliament  which  sadly  waste  the  time 
have  to  answer  them  ;  and  what  is  a  far  more 
officers  are  hampered,  worried,  and  weakened  by 
responsibility  ;  to  their  chiefs  and  the  country  oi 
Parliament  on  the  other."* 

The  distinction  drawn,  or  rather  the  o 
between  the  country  and  Parliament,  it 
amusing  and  significant. 

Another  result  of  the  greater  dependen 
upon  the  electors  is  that  speeches  are  oft€ 
House  than  to  the  constituencies.     This  waf 
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not  in  the  speaker,"* — meaning  that  the  speaker  is  effective  in 
proportion   as   he  gives   utterance   to   the  thought   or   feeling 
which  prevails  in  the  assembly^used  during  a  debate  to  move 
about    the    House   and   converse   freely   with    all   sections   of 
members.     In   his  speech   he    expressed   in    his   own   striking 
language  the  opinions  he  found  prevalent  in  the  House,  and  the 
speech  of  its  leader  formed  a  sort  of  precis  of  the  reasons  which 
guided   the   vote   of    the    majority.     The    modern    custom   of 
speaking  in  Parliament  to  the  public  requires  dexterous  manage- 
ment, as  the  House  is  jealous  of  it,  and  its  avowed  or  frequent 
practice  would  be  fatal  to  the  success  or  position  in  the  House  of 
any  member. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  changes  in  the  tone  and  habits  of  the 
House,  produced  by  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  and  acting 
on  the  canon  of  David  Hume  that  *'  criticism  is  nearly  useless 
unless  the  critic  quotes  innumerable  examples,*'  let  us  devote 
the  remainder  of  our  space  to  an  examination  of  House  of 
Commons  eloquence,  as  illustrated  by  some  of  those  who  since 
1832  have  been  its  chief  speakers. 

Earl  Russell  is  now  a  dweller  in  what  has  been  happily 
described  as  "  the  political  middle  state  in  which  the  disembodied 
spirits  of  men  who  once  lived  in  the  House  of  Commons  await 
upon  red  benches  the  final  judgment  of  history ;"  but  since,  as 
Lord  John  Russell,  he  introduced  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  was 
for  so  many  years  leader  of  the  reformed  House,  of  which,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  well  said,  "  his  character  and  career  are  precious 
possessions  which  the  members  of  that  House  will  always 
cherish,"t  he  may  well  claim  our  first  attention,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
iu  "  Coningsby,"  describes  the  Whig  leader's  speaking  in  terms 
on  which  we  cannot  hope  to  improve,  and  which  we  therefore 
venture  to  transcribe. 

"Lord  John  Russell  ....  is  not  a  natural  orator,  and  labours 
nnder  physical  deficiencies  which  even  a  Demosthenic  impulse 
could  scarcely  overcome.  But  he  is  experienced  in  debate,  quick  in 
'^ply,  fertile  in  resource,  takes  large  views,  and  frequently  compensates 
for  a  dry  and  hesitating  manner,  by  the  expression  of  those  noble  truths 
that  flash  across  the  fancy  of  men  of  poetic  temperament  when 
addresring  popular  assemblies.  If  we  add  to  this  a  private  life  of 
dignified  repute,  the  accidents  of  his  birth  and  rank,  which  never  can 
be  severed  from  the  man,  the  scion  of  a  great  historic  family,  and  born, 
^  it  were,  to  the  hereditary  service  of  the  state,  it  is  difficult  to 
•^certain  at  what  period  or  under  what  circumstances  the  Whig  party 
l^ve  ever  pos^ssed,  or  could  obtain  a  more  efficient  leader." J 

•  ritfe  Lord  Lytton's  "Miscellaneous  Works,"  vol.  iii.  p.  100.    Comp. 
^^Bealmah,"  by  Sir  A.  Helps,  vol.  i.  p.  273.      " 
t  Hansard,  iL,  April,  1854.      J  "  Coningsby,"  ed.  1853,  p.  204. 


"  he  particularly  excelled  in  a  compreln 
of  an  important  debate."     This  is  true,  a 
at  least  acted  on,   Hamilton's  dictum,  '' 
elusion,  that  you  may  be  ready  to  finisl 
convenient" J     When   his   party  was   r 
whipper-in  pulled  his  coat-tail,  or  othe 
Lord  John  would  at  once  come  to  the 
which  was  the  usual  beginning  of  .his  ] 
stone,  and  even  Lord  Palmerston,  would 
the  division  rather  than  not  say  all  he  wi 
the  deficiencies   to  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  which  he  does  not  allude — viz.,  the  pi 
Lord  Russell's  speeches — we  never  heard 
speakers  one  more  successful  or  impressi^ 
to  hear  one  of  his  ablest  House  of  Coi 
years.     At  the  general  election  in  185*! 
necessary  to  conciliate  an  active  section  ol 
promising  to  reconsider  the  question  of  th 
to  its  successful  working  in  the  Austra 
after  the  new  Parliament  met,  Mr.  Berl 
the  subject     The  House  was  indisposed  t 
listen   to   its  supporters.     A  new  membi 
insisted  on  addressing  the  House,  and  spc 
physical  force  oratory  which  is   a   mark 
ingenium  Hibemorum  tarn  Scotorum 
hope,  relieved  the  speaker  himself,  for  the 
"  bursting  forth  of  Bedlams."  and  thfi  s 
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tben  out  of  office,  rose  from  a  back  bench.  The  House  imme- 
diately quieted  down,  and  he  proceeded — as  regarded  his  engage- 
ment with  his  constituents — 

"  To  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear 
Aud  break  it  to  the  sense.'* 

As  a  fulfilment  of  his  pledge  it  was  a  mere  evasion.  Not 
one  word  of  fresh  argument  was  adduced.  The  speech  was  a 
verification  of  Sydney  Smith's  saying,  "  The  Russells  never  alter 
their  opinions;  they  are  an  excellent  race,  but  they  must  be 
trepanned  in  order  to  be  convinced.*'  The  old  fallacies  against 
the  ballot,  uttered  in  introducing  the  first  Reform  act,  were  re- 
peated, as  they  were  in  the  very  last  debate  on  the  question  in 
the  Lords,  the  speaker  ever  seeming  superbly  unconscious  that 
they  had  been  as  oft  refuted  as  repeated.  In  fact  their  repeti- 
tion became,  to  quote  Carlyle,  "  enough  to  make  not  only  the 
angels  but  the  jackasses  weep."  The  Australian  evidence  was 
got  rid  of  by  a  not  very  apt  quotation  from  the  old  comedy  of 
Th^  Rover ;  nevertheless  the  House  delightedly  listened,  and 
cheered  at  the  repetition  of  each  well-known  fallacy  and  plati- 
tude, as  the  admirers  of  Mario  or  Patti  applaud  their  execution 
of  a  favourite  air.  At  length  the  speaker  by  way  of  peroration 
rose  to  an  unusual  pitch  of  dignity  and  impressiveness,  calling 
to  our  mind  Lord  Lytton's  description  of  him  in  the  "New 
Timon":— 

"  But  see  our  statesman  when  the  steam  is  on. 
And  languid  Johnny  glows  to  glorious  John" — 

and  declared  "  So  long  as  I  have  a  vote  to  give  I  will  give  it 
against  the  ballot,  and  in  favour  of  the  more  ancient,  the  more 
English,  the  more  manly  way  of  open  voting." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  scene  in  "  Coningsby"  when  he  describes 
Lucian  Gay  as  treating  the  members  of  the  Grumpy  Club  to  an 
imitation  of  a  debate,  writes  of  the  mimic : — **  After  having  en- 
dured for  hours  in  sarcastic  silence  the  menacing  finger  of  Sir 
Robert,  shaking  over  the  green  table,  and  appealing  to  his  misdeeds 
iu  the  irrevocable  pages  of  Hansard,  Lord  John  himself  could 
not  have  aflForded  a  more  perfect  representation  of  pluck."* 

This  imaginary  scene  was  recalled  to  our  mind  by  a  real  one, 
^e  occasion,  namely,  when  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  made  his 
memorable  attack  on  Lord  Russell,  while  Foreign  Minister, 
likening  him  to  "  Bottom  the  weaver,"  and  describing  his  policy 
'>7"the  two  homely  words  meddle  and  muddle/*  It  was  nearly 
the  last  occasion  on  which  Lord  Derby — with  much  diminished 
m^  and  force,  it  is  true — poured  out  on  the  head  of  an  opponent 

•  P.  169,  ed.  1853. 


So,  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  write,  there  cou 

ferfect  representation  of  pluck,  of  impenetral 
ord  Russell,  when  with  his  usual  quiet  cooln< 
retorted  on  his  opponent — "  The  noble  Earl  ren 
was  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  he  reson 
for  his  jokes,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  fa 
again  from  the  same  writer,  "This  was  cl 
In  "  The  New  Timon/'  Lord  Lytton  says  of  '. 

"  Next  cool,  and  all  unconscious  of  reproa* 
Comes  the  calm  Johnny  who  upset  the  < 
How  formed  to  lead,  if  not  too  proud  to 
,  His  fame  would  fire  you,  but  his  mannei 

Like  or  dislike,  he  does  not  care  a  jot. 
He  wants  your  vote,  but  your  affection  i 

"  The  British  Constitution  preserved  in  ice,"  wa 
)f  his  oratory  given  by  a  very  competent  judge. " 
;he  House  of  Commons,"  Mr.  Cobden  once  saic 
s  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of  oppo 
)ff  those  boards  and  I  care  nothing  for  him."  A 
experience  of  Lord  Russell's  extra-Parliamentary 
lis  versatility  as  a  speaker  far  higher  than  did  1 
oemorable  instance  was  in  1 857,  when  an  attempt 
i^almerston  Government  to  exile  from  the  Hon 
very  man  who  had  been  suflBciently  independ 
ote  for  Mr.  Cobden's  resolution  in  reference  to 
X)rcha  Anrrnon    TVia  Aco/w»io*w»»*  «»u:«u j 
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opinion.  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  be  quiet  in  Parliament 
was  always  to  vote  with  the  Ministers."  Lord  Russell  would  not 
tamely  submit  to  the  indignity  put  upon  him,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  people.  He  called  a  meeting,  at  which  his  former 
supporters,  the  chief  of  the  city  Whigs,  were  "  conspicuous  by  their 
alienee,*'  and  announced  that  he  came  to  appeal  to  the  electors 
from  the  decision  of  the  so-called  and  self  appointed  Liberal 
Association,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  quiet  sarcasm  to  deal 
with  his  betrayers  and  their  catspaw. 

"  What  would  be  thought  (said  the  noble  Lord)  of  any  gentleman  who 
should  80  treat  his  old  servant,  who  should  say  to  him,  Why,  John, 
you're  getting  old,  you  have  made  two  or  three  mistakes  lately  ;  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  rid  of  you,  and  I  have  sent  for  a  young  man 
from  Northampton  to  fill  your  place." 

Never  was  appeal  more  successful.  Lord  Russell  was  trium- 
phantly returned,  and  the  young  man  from  Northampton 
experienced  the  fate  of  Codrus  : — 

"  Nil  habuit  Codrus,  attamen  infelix  ille, 
Perdidit  totum  nil,—" 

he  disappeared  from  Parliament  for  ever.  From  Lord  Russell 
let  us  turn  to  his  great  opponent. 

Superior  to  Lord  Russell  in  diction,  in  delivery,  in  fluency, 
in  power  and  tone  of  voice,  and  unrivalled,  at  least  amongst 
liring  speakers,  in  sarcasm  and  invective,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  in  point 
of  moral  force  inferior  as  a  speaker  to  the  great  Whig  leader. 
However  Lord  Russell  may  disappoint  or  irritate  his  hearers 
(and  he  has  frequently  caused  us  to  experience  both  these 
sensations)  he  always  produces  in  their  minds  a  conviction  of  his 
thorough  sincerity.  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  contrary  never  seems  to 
ns  more  than  a  very  clever  and  gentlemanly  actor,  the  accidents 
of  whose  career  cause  him  to  make  the  particular  speech  he  is 
makiDg,  as  they  might  in  diflerent  circumstances  have  caused 
him  to  make  one  on  the  other  side.  We  heard  him  in  1859 
niake  his  d^but  in  Parliament  as  a  Reformer,  and  propose  the 
first  Tory  Reform  Bill ;  it  seemed  to  us  then,  and  we  retain  un- 
^tered  the  impression,  that,  as  regards  any  feeling  of  conviction  or 
interest  shown  by  the  speaker,  he  might  as  well  have  been  pro- 
posing not  the  extension  but  the  extinction  of  the  suflrage.  The 
same  eflFect  was  produced  by  his  speech  when  his  party 
determined  to  defend  Church  rates  as  one  of  the  outworks  of 
the  Establishment  It  was  then  that  he  iirst  appeared  as  leader 
of  the  Parliamentary  Churchmen,  a  character  which  he  main- 
tained for  some  years  with  indiflferent  success  and  then  laid  aside, 
I^t  which  lately  he  has  shown  signs  of  reassuming.     Spite  of 


hesitate  and  appear  to  boggle ;  catch  at  some  expre 
short  of  your  idea,  and  then  seem  to  hit  at  last  u] 
This  has  always  an  extraordinary  effect,  and  gives  t 
genius  to  what  you  say.'** 

We  showed  this  passage  to  a  friend  who  s 
^ith  Mr.  Disraeli  for  more  than  thirty  years,  anc 
us.f  Mr.  Disraeli's  diction  in  speaking  and  : 
drawn  from  that  "  well  of  English  undefile* 
greatest  speakers  and  writers  have  ever  resorted 
nearly  approaches,  not  seldom  actually  attains  t 
Sometimes  he  ludicrously  misuses  Vords,  as  wl 
secession  of  Dr.  Newman,  he  says  "That  ext 
has  been  apologized  for  but  never  ezplai 
thinking  the  Apologia  pro  vita  sua  was  intent 
logy  in  the  popular  sense.  Dr.  Newman  thus 
disposes  of  this  taunt : — 

**  I  should  also  venture  to  offer  the  same  passage  [i 
>f  the  English  Church  "]  to  the  notice  of  an  emini 
l>rilliant  writer,  who  has  lately  gone  out  of  his  wa 
the  secession  of  Dr.  Newman  is  an  extraordinary 
>een  apologized  for  but  has  never  been  explained,'  ex 
irhether  a  genuine  politician  could  possibly  enter  in 
;ction  not  political,  and  was  not  likely,  even  in  the  p 
)  demand  reasons  of  state  or  party  interest  in 
himpanzee  being  confined  of  a  human  baby,  or 
eveloping  into  an  Archangel.*' § 

It  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  bombastic  diction   sim^  V 
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his  melancholy  failure  when  he  first  spoke  in  it.  It  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  graceful,  harmonious,  modest,  and  almost 
timid  maiden  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  made  an  impres- 
sion as  favourable  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was  unfavour- 
able.* The  House  (it  has  been  well  said)  will  have  kotow 
from  new  men.  Now  that  the  House  and  the  public  are  used 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  there  appears  nothing  in  the  speech,  when 
read,  to  havfe  deserved  the  storm  of  hostile  feeling  which  the 
report  shows  it  provoked. 

Before  we  part  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  we  must  in  justice  observe, 
that  his  speech  in  1855  against  the  Borough  Franchise  Exten- 
sion Bill  contains  this  passage,  which  Lord  Russell — a  very 
competent  judge — pronounces  to  be  "  equal  to  any  speech  of  our 
greatest  parliamentary  speakers.^' 

"I  doubt  very  much  whether  a  democracy  is  a  government  that 
would  suit  this  country  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  House,  when 
coming  to  a  vote  on  this  question,  should  really  consider  if  that  be 
the  real  issue,  between  retaining  the  present  constitution — not  the 
present  constituent  body,  but  between  the  present  constitution  and  a 
democracy.  It  is  just  as  well  for  the  House  to  recollect  that  what  is 
at  issue  is  of  some  price.  You  must  remember,  not  to  use  the  word 
profanely,  that  we  are  dealing  really  with  a  peculiar  people.  There  is 
no  country  at  the  present  moment  that  exists  under  the  circumstances 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  people  of  this  realm.  You  have, 
for  example,  an  ancient,  powerful,  richly  endowed  church,  and  perfect 
religious  liberty.  You  have  unbroken  order  and  complete  freedom. 
You  have  estates  as  large  as  the  Bomans;  you  have  a  commercial 
system  of  enterprise  such  as  Carthage  and  Venice  united  never 
equalled.  And  you  must  remember  that  this  peculiar  country,  with 
these  strong  contrasts,  is  governed  not  by  force ;  it  is  not  governed  by 
standing  armies,  it  is  governed  by  a  most  singular  series  of  tradi- 
tionary influences,  which  generation  after  generation  cherishes  and 
preserves  because  they  know  that  they  embalm  customs  and  represent 
the  law.  And  with  this,  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  created  the 
greatest  empire  that  ever  existed  in  modern  times.  You  have  amassed 
>  capital  of  fabulous  amount.  You  have  devised  and  sustained  a 
system  of  credit  still  more  marvellous,  and,  above  all,  you  have 
atablished  and  maintained  a  scheme,  so  vast  and  complicated,  of 
j*bour  and  industry,  that  the  history  of  the  world  offers  no  parallel  to 
it.  And  all  these  mighty  creations  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
essential  and  indigenous  elements  and  resources  of  the  coimtry.  If 
you  destroy  that  state  of  society,  remember  this — England  cannot 
%m  again.  There  are  countries  which  have  been  in  great  peril  and 
gone  through  great  suffering  ;  there  are  the  United  States,  who  in  our 
own  immediate  day  have  had  great  trials ;  you  have  had — perhaps 
«^en  now  in  the  States  of  America  you  have — a  protracted  and  fra- 
tricidal war  which  has  lasted  for  four  years ;  but  if  it  lasted  for  four 
years  more,  vast  as  would  be  the  disaster  and  desolation,  when  ended, 


t « 
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could  begin  again.     But  England — the  England  w 
.we  live  in,  the  England  of  which  we  are  prou 
again.     I  don't  mean  to  saj  that  after  great  troi 
become  a  howling  wilderness.     No  doubt  the  goo< 
would  to  some  degree  prevail,  and  some  fragments  oi 
ter  would  survive ;  but  it  would  not  be  the  old  En 
of  power  and  tradition,  of  credit  and  capital,  thai 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things,  and,  under  these  ci 
the  House  will,  when  the  question  before  us  is 
character  of  our  constitution,  sanction  no  step  th 
for  democracy,  but  that  they  will  maintain  the  oi 
England  in  which  we  live."* 

With  these  words  the  Conservative  leader 
against  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  borough  fi 
to  61,    Within  two  years  he  proposed  houset 
the    "superlative  Hebrew  conjuror*'  again 
with  him. 

Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  heard  Pitt  and  Fc 
high  place  amongst  speakers  stamps  his  opini( 
assigned  the  first  place  among  modern  parlian 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Brougham, 
any  man  of  his  own  day  or  who  is  now  living,  i 
a  science  and  practised  it  as  an  art,  when  ask 
consider  the  greatest  orator  in  England  ?  used  t 
and  enigmatic  reply,  "Lord  Derby  no  doub 
implying  of  course  that  he  himself  was  the  fii 
verdict,  we  apprehend,  will  place  Lord  Derbv 
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I  never  missed  a  debate,  and  observed  his  speeches  and  his  conduct  on 
every  occasion,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  his  object  was  to 
bec»me  Prime  Minister,  than  that  he  was  actuated  bj  any  definite 
political  principle."* 

Two  of  Lord  Derby's  colleagues  in  the  Grey  Administration 
have  recorded  their  opinions  of  his  speaking  and  his  services 
to  the  first  Reform  Act;  it  is  interesting  to  compare  them 
with  one  another  and  with  that  of  the  outsider  whom  we  have 
just  quoted. 

"Stanley's  talents  (says  Lord  Brougham)  were  of  a  very  high, 
though  not  of  the  highest,  order.  He  was  a  perfectly  ready  and 
I  very  able  debater,  with  great  powers  of  clear  and  distinct  state- 
ment, with  a  high  pitched  voice,  far  from  musical,  but  clearly- 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  House.  He  argued  closely,  but  he 
required  much  backing  and  cheering,  and  never  could  fight  an  uphill 
battle." 

What  follows  is  scarcely  credible,  and  requires  confirmation. 

"In  debate,  he,  like  Canning,  stuck  at  nothing  in  order  to  snatch  an 
advantage.  With  the  gravest  face  he  would  invent  what  he  assumed 
his  adversary  to  have  said,  but  what  he  notoriously  never  did  say. 
His  judgment  was  7»7,  or  nearly  so.  He  would  make  a  statement, 
well  aware  that  it  would  be  answered;  and  committed  the  most 
unpardonable  of  all  errors,  that  of  suppressing  a  fact  or  ignoring  a 

paper  which  he  knew  must  be  produced  against  him This 

*I1  proceeded  from  the  desire  to  gain  a  momentary  triumph." 

His  services  to  Reform  are  thus  estimated  :  "  He  was  quite 
Keformer  enough  naturally  to  take  to  the  Reform  Bill,  having 
on  that  subject  nothing  to  unsay;  but  he  helped  it  very 
little,  being  luUy  engaged  in  his  own,  the  Irish,  department."t 

On  the  other  hand,  Earl  Russell,  who  sat  in  the  Commons 
with  Lord  Derby,  and  was  therefore  a  better  judge  than  the 
Chancellor,  who,  it  is  known  never  entered  the  Commons  as  a 
^tor  until  thirty  years  after  he  ceased  to  be  a  member,  gives 
a  more  generous,  and  we  believe  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his 
once  colleague  and  afterwards  opponent 

"  Throughout  the  debates  which  took  place  upon  the  Reform  Bill, 
while  Lord  Al thorp  and  I  had  the  greater  portion  of  the  labour,  and 
*  still  lai^r  portion  of  the  responsibility,  the  palm  of  eloquence  in 

debate  belonged  undoubtedly  to  Lord  Stanley By  his  ani- 

niated  appeals  to  the  Liberal  majority,  by  his  readiness  in  answering 

•  "Autobioffraphical  Recollections  of  George  Pryme,  M.P.,"  p.  258.    On 
the  other  hand  Earl  Russell  says — "  Lord  Derby,  a  man  noble  by  character  as 
well  as  by  rank,  was  always  ready  to  sacrifice  office  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining his  opinions. — "  Speeches,"  vol.  i.     Introduction,  p.  170. 
t  "  Life  and  Times,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  375,  6. 
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Russell  relatesf  that  Mr.  Stanley  (as  he  the 
'*  I  meant  not  to  have  spoken  until  to-mori 
I  must  speak  to-night ;"  he  then  took  his  off 
a  private  room,  and  two  or  three  hours  afte 
plained  with  admirable  clearness  the  ins 
state  of  Ireland.  The  House  became  appa 
the  dreadful  picture  which  he  placed  before 
turned  upon  O'Connell  ;  he  recalled  to 
House  that  O'Connell  had  spoken  of  them  i 
and  thus  excited  the  anger  of  the  men  sc 
their  slanderer. 

''Sir,  I  do  not  advert  to  expressions  said  t 
the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  at  a  mc 
classes  in  this  metropolis ;  I  do  not  advert  to  ex 
not  believe,  till  I  hear  them  avowed,  could  ha^ 
lips  of,  shall  I  say,  any  member  of  this  assemblj^ 
lips  of  a  man  who  had  any  pretensions,  the  very 
to  the  name  and  character  of  a  gentleman." 

He  then  went  on  to  accuse  O'Connell  of 
and  control  the  speeches  and  votes  of  meml 
of  a  letter  from  O'Connell  to  the  Irish  Voli 
attention  to  the  votes  of  certain  members,  an 

''Sir,    does  the  honourable   and   learned  gei 
interference  with  the  powers  of  Parliament  ?" 
"  Mr.  O'Connell.— Certainly." 
"  Mr.  Stanley. — Then  I  put  it  to  this  House,  v 
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thing  within  its  grasp,  and  subjects  everything  to  its  uncontrolled 
aod  UDControllable  dominion."* 

The  House,  which  two  hours  before  seemed  about  to  yield  to 
the  great  agitator,  was  now  (says  Earl  Russell)  almost  ready  to 
tear  him  in  pieces.  In  the  midst  of  the  storm  which  his  elo- 
quence had  raised,  Mr.  Stanley  sat  down,  having  achieved  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  eloquence  ever  won  in  a  popular 
aflsembly  by  the  powers  of  oratory.  It  was,  perhaps  (says 
another  eye-witness),  the  most  complete  and  sudden  reani- 
mation  of  a  whole  party  with  his  own  spirit  by  one  man  not 
recognised  as^  or  claiming  to  be,  its  leader,  that  has  been  wit- 
nessed in  our  time. 

Even  in  Lord  Derby's  latest  days,  when  time  had  impaired  his 
voice,  it  was  a  great  intellectual  treat  to  hear  him  address  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  that  House,  the  most  striking  characteristic 
of  his  speaking,  having  regard  to  the  arrogance  which  lay  deep 
in  his  character,  was  the  deference,  almost  humility,  with  which 
while  in  fact  leading  the  House,  he  offered  his  advice  to  his 
peers.  The  last  time  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  hear  him,  about 
three  years  before  his  death,  he  forcibly  brought  back  to  our 
minds  Lord  Lytton's  description  of  him  in  "  St.  Stephen's." 

"  Yet  who  not  listens  with  delighted  smile, 
To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style  ; 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  clear  is  seen. 
Prompt  to  the  rash,  revolting  from  the  mean." 

Prompt  to  the  rash  he  ever  was,  and  that  evening  showed  that 
age  had  lessened  neither  his  promptitude  nor  his  rashness.  The 
occasion  was  the«  Roman  Catholic  Oath  Bill ;  in  speaking  against 
it  he  referred  to  an  expression  more  forcible  than  elegant 
of  its  supporters,  who  called  the  bill  ''one  to  unmuzzle  the 
•Dissenters,''  and  thus  characteristically  dealt  with  it. 

"Unmuzzle  us,  says  an  honourable  gentleman  who  has  lately  been 
returned  for  an  Irish  county  by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Unmuzzle  us !  and  why  ?  Because  we  are  harmless  ? 
No!  because  we  want  to  bite.  If  a  man  comes  to  me  with  a  dog  with 
a  muzzle  on,  and  says.  Take  the  muzzle  off  this  poor  creature ;  he  will 
do  DO  harm,  he  is  quite  harmless,  and  besides,  the  muzzle  is  half-rotten 
*nd  affords  no  great  protection — I  understand  him  ;  but  if  he  says, 
l^is  is  a  most  vicious  animal,  and  nothing  prevents  his  pulling  you 
iod  me  to  pieces  except  the  muzzle  which  is  put  round  his  neck,  and 
therefore  I  want  you  to  take  it  off,  1  am  inclined  to  say,  *  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  had  rather  keep  the  muzzle  on.'  "t 

•  See  the  Speech  in  Hansard,  Feb.  27th,  1833;  and  in  "The  Orator." 
8. 0.  Bccton,  2i8  Strand.    1865. 

t  Hansard,  July,  1865.    "Oratorical  Year  Book,"  1865. 


like  that  of  Lord  Derby,  "  like  a  stream  pou 
records  the  remark  of  a  foreigner,  that  until 
Gladstone  speak,  he  never  believed  that  c 
language ;  but  that  after  hearing  him  he 
it  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  of  all  livi 
most  striking  difference  between  Mr.  Qiadstoi 
poraries  is  the  greater  amount  of  earnestness 
throws  into  his  speeches.  "  When  (saysashr 
bent  upon  replying,  he  will  evidence  in  an  uni 
his  impatience  for  the  opportunity  ;  when  it  con 
his  feet  with  the  animation  of  an  athlete,  and  i 
to  have  been  really  roused,  he  will  seek  no 
moderate  the  intensity  of  its  expression/'t 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  interesting  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  to  Bunsen,  who  asked  him 
speak  oftener.  He  replied  that  he  was  withhel 
himself  lest  he  should  find  too  much  difficulty 
Christian  bounds  of  moderation  in  endeavouring 
the  truth,  and  yet  avoid  all  that  might  ) 
personality.^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  truly  called  the  mo 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  defect  is  that  he  b 
of  the  charm  or  value  of  terseness.  Some  of 
exhibit  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respec 
introducing  his  Irish  Church  Bill,  in  which, 
remarked,  there  was  not  a  word  wasted. 

Mr.  Bright  holds  bv  ceneral  conspnf.  an  W^r, 
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parliamentary  speaker  appear  in  the  Quarterly  Review  article  • 
to  which  we  have  before  referred.  We  dissent  from  our  con- 
temporary's estimate.  What  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  eloquence,  that  it  was  "  all  the  more  eflfective  because 
it  was  simple  and  unadorned,"  is  as  true  of  his  parliamentary, 
as  of  his  extra- parliamentary  speeches.  It  is  impossible  to 
tind  in  popular  oratory  any  example  of  finer  taste  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  what  the  speaker  had  to  say,  and  the  manner  of  saying 
it.  His  greatest  parliamentary  effort  was  his  speech  in  184-9 — 
to  which  recent  events  give  additional  interest — when  he  first  • 
brought  before  the  House  the  question  of  International 
Arbitration.  Though  the  subject  was  novel,  and  thought  by  some 
a  fit  one  for  ridicule,  the  motion  was  nevertheless  received  by 
the  House  with  great  seriousness  and  respect  It  was  opposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Russell  Government,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  deference,  and  though  rejected  it  was 
evidently  with  regret     We  can  give  only  one  extract. 

"  I  feel  regret  that  there  should  be  so  much  misapprehension  in  the 
House,  in  reference  to  the  motion  I  am  about  to  make.  What  has  just 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Bucks  [Mr.  Disraeli]  is  a  proof  of 
thia  misconception  ;  for  he  would  not  have  presumed  to  sneer  at  a 
motion  before  it  was  made,  unless  he  had  conceived  that  there  was 
something  so  unreasonable  and  preposterous  about  it,  that  it  ought  to 
be  condemned  before  it  was  heard.  I  have  heard  that  learned  gentle- 
man indulge  in  a  sneer  before  on  many  occasions ;  but  they  have  been 
fje  post  facto  sneers.  I  have  never  until  now  heard  him  sneer  at  a 
matter  by  anticipation.  He  has  grounded  that  sneer  on  an  observa- 
tion drawn  forth  by  a  subject  which  was  calculated,  above  all  others, 
to  move  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  our  bosoms.  How  it  was 
poasible  for  an  honourable  member,  in  reference  to  the  answer  returned 
by  the  American  President  to  Lady  Franklin's  letter,  to  indulge  in 
a  sneer  of  that  kind  I  cannot  understand ;  unless  it  be  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  is  incapable  of  anything  but  sneering.  I  accept 
those  acts  of  the  American  and  Russian  governments  as  proofs  that 
We  live  in  altered  times.  As  the  right  honourable  member  for  the 
llniversity  of  Oxford  [Mr.  Gladstone]  has  well  observed,  at  no  former 
Period  of  the  world's  history  has  there  been  an  instance  of  foreign 
governments  sending  out,  at  their  expense,  to  seek  for  scientific  adven- 
turers unconnected  with  their  own  community.  Accepting  this  as  a 
Pi^r  that  we  live  in  different  times  from  those  that  are  past,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  our  seeking  to  take  another  step 
towards  consolidating  the  peace  of  nations,  and  securing  us  against  the 
^urrence  of  the  greatest  calamity  that  can  afflict  mankind."* 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Cobden's  influence  as  a  speaker  lay  in  this, 

*  **  Speeches  of  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M.P.,  delivered  in  1849,  revised 
hj  himself,"  p.  95-6.  See  also  the  Speech  m  '*  Bright  and  Rogers's  CoUecticn." 


AAt  puuiiu.  xiiiiu  ui/iier  speaKers,  practice  lias  given  i 
possession  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  as  if  I  wt 
closet.  Now  my  constant  and  overruling  thought,  \ 
public  meeting,  the  one  necessity  which  long  ezperiei 
controversialists  has  impressed  on  my  mind,  is  to  avc 
of  being  misrepresented,  and  prevent  my  opponents  fr 
issue— a  trick  of  logic  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristotl 
some  favourable  critics  are  pleased  to  think,  sometii 
clearness,  it  is  more  owing  to  this  ever-present  fear  of 
than  any  other  cause  :  it  is  thus  that  the  most  noxi 
may  have  their  uses."* 

Mr.  Lowe  resembles  Mr.  Cobden   in  the  si 
delivery,  and  their  speeches  are  similar  in  their 
ment,  in  the  terseness  of  their  diction,  in  the  seq 
chain  of  their  argument   and  their  ingenious 
Lowe's  speeches  show  a  subtle  irony,  an  elegant 
rhetorical  artifices  of  every  kind,  the  result  of  an  € 
Mr.   Cobden   never  had.      We  extract  from  a 
Lowe's,  made  immediately  after  taking  the  Cban< 
Exchequer,  a  passage  which,  both  for  its  thoug 
might  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Cobden. 

*^  This  House  of  Commons  comes  in  pledged,  as  ever 
Commons  has  been,  to  rigid  economy  ;  and  here  we  ha^ 
difficulty.  Because,  although  I  remark  no  man  objecl 
the  abstract,  it  is  only  in  the  abstract  they  do  not  ol: 
for  very  simple  reasons,  because  there  is  no  such  thii 
abstract  economy  in  the  world.  As  soon  as  it  cease 
and  descends  ^into  the  region  of  concrete  economy,  it 
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told  tbat  *  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever,'  and  that  is  considered 
ntisfaction  for  the  millions  that  are  lost.  If  it  is  economy  in  that 
most  painful  of  all  directions,  the  reduction  of  the  staff  of  public  offices 
which  are  over-manned — the  sympathy  of  all — and  I  fear  of  the  House 
of  Commons — goes  with  the  small  minority  who  suffer  for  the  public 
good,  and  not  with  the  public  on  whose  behalf  the  economy  is 
exercised." 

On  the  other  hand  -we  shall  search  Mr.  Cobden's  speeches  la 
vaia  for  anything  approaching  to  this,  the  peroration  of  Mr. 
Lowe's  speech  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Tory  Reform  Bill. 

"  Sir,  I  was  looking  to-day  at  the  head  of  the  lion,  which  was 
sculptured  in  Greece  during  her  last  agony  after  the  battle  of 
ChsroDea,  to  commemorate  that  event,  and  I  admired  the  power  and 
the  spirit  which  portrayed  in  the  face  of  that  noble  beast  the  rage,  the 
disappointment,  and  the  scorn  of  a  perishing  nation  and  of  a  down- 
trodden civilization  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Oh  for  an  orator,  oh  for  an 
historian,  oh  for  a  poet,  who  would  do  the  same  thing  for  us.'  We 
also  have  had  our  battle  of  Chaeronea ;  we  have  had  our  dishonest 
victory.  That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  other  nations,  has 
gaioed  a  shameful  victory  over  herself.  And  oh  that  a  man  would 
ri^  in  order  that  he  might  set  forth  in  words  that  could  not  die  the 
shame,  the  rage,  the  scorn,  the  indignation  and  the  despair  with  which 
this  measure  is  viewed  by  every  Englishman  who  is  not  a  slave  to  the 
trammels  of  party,  or  who  is  not  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a  temporary 
and  ignoble  success." 

Mr.  Lowe  has  reprinted  his  Anti-Reform  Speeches  of  1865-6,* 
and  no  better  models  of  Parliamentary  eloquence  can  anywhere 
be  found.  However  much  we  may  dissent  from  his  views,  no  one 
capable  of  appreciating  them  can  regard  these  speeches  other- 
wise than  with  admiration.  Between  the  peroration  of  his  speech 
OD  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  of  1 866,  and  that  of  Mr.  Canning 
against  Lord  Russell's  proposal  for  Reform  in  1822,  there  is  so 
close  a  resemblance  both  in  idea  and  words,  that  we  cannot  but 
suspect  Mr.  Lowe  of  plagiarism. 

"I  cannot  help  conjuring  the  **It  may  be  that  we  are  des- 
noble  lord  himself  to  pause  before  tined  to  avoid  this  enormous 
he  again  presses  it  upon  the  danger  with  which  we  are  con- 
country.  If,  however,  he  shall  fronted,  and  not — to  use  the  Ian- 
persevere — and  if  his  perseve-  guage  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
ranee  shall  be  successful,  and  if  — be  fated  to  compound  with 
the  result  of  that  success  be  such  danger  and  misfortune.  But,  Sir, 
^  I  cannot  help  apprehending,  it  may  be  otherwise;  and  all  I 
^^  he  the  triumph  to  have  precU  can  say  is,  that  if  my  right  hon. 
Imitated  these  results,  he  mine  the  friend  does  succeed  in  carrying 
coriiolation  that  to  the  utmost  and  this  measure  through  Parliament, 

•  "  Speeches  and  Letters  on  Reform."  .  With  a  Preface.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
^  Lowe,  M.P.     R,  J.  Bush,  Charing  Cross. 

[VoL  XCIX,  No.  CXCV.]-Niw  Sbeies,  Vol.  XLIIL  No.  I.  F 


^emiainentary  eloquence  is  knowledge  of  tt 
of  the  House,  and  a  tactful  application  of  it 
business.     These  have  often  secured  for  men 
as  speakers  the  highest  Parliamentary  positi< 
tedious,  hesitating,  and  confused  speaker,  wh 
been  listened  to  patiently  for  five  minutes  an 
House  of  Commons,  yet  he  was  the  most  influ 
Bouse  of  his  day,  and  he  owed  that  position 
or  statesmanship,  but  to  House  of  Commons  U 
reagh's  tact,  good  humour,  and  courage,  made 
rather  a  favourite  with  the  House,  though  he 
their  patience,  and  not  unfrequently  severely  t 
as  when  he  spoke  of  *'  the  herculean  labour  o 
and  learned  member,  who  will  find  himself  qi 
when  at  last   he  brings  forth  his    Hercules,"— 
mother's  labour,  which  produced  that  hero,  with 
Of  the  combination  of  this  tact  with  ability  a 
will  give  two  modem  instances. 

To  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  whose  exclusion  fr 
Parliament,  and  therefore  probably  from  the 
is  a  loss  to  his  country  and  to  his  party,  we 
of  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  —  i,e,,  the  adve 
the  paper  duty^  and  the  newspaper  stamp, 
against  thera  originated  with  Mr.  Cobden,  w 
liibson  to  undertake  its  Parliamentary  managen 
luote  Mr.  Cobden,  "  by  his  dexterity  and  abili 
lis  exquisite  tactics^  by  his  knowlpH^ro  r.c  ^i-    ** 
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then  proceeded  to  consider  the  original  motion,  to  the  effect, 
"That  for  every  advertisement  there  shall  be  payable  the  duty 
of  6d."  Perceiving  that  five  more  of  his  supporters  had  come  in 
since  the  division,  Mr.  Gibson  moved  another  amendment,  "  that 
the  duty  be  01.  Os.  Od.,"  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two, 
and  the  duty  thus  practically  repealed.  Mr.  Gibson  is  remark- 
ably adroit  in  framing  resolutions,  so  as  to  permit  the  co-operation 
in  their  support  of  parties  generally  opposed  to  each  other.  **  I 
find  (he  once  said  to  the  writer)  truisms  the  best  things  for  the 
House  of  Commons."  Instances  of  this  adroitness  are  the 
resolution  in  the  case  of  the  lorcha  Arrow,  which  though  moved 
by  Mr.  Cobden,  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  resolution 
moved  by  himself  as  an  amendment  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  on  reading  which,  one  of  the  shrewdest 
meuibers  of  the  opposition,  Mr.  Henley,  said,  "  Why,  it's  as  true 
as  gospel,"  and  by  his  advice  his  party  combined  with  the 
Radicals  in  its  support,  and  ousted  the  Palmerston  Government 

Mr.  Gibson  is  not  a  mere  tactician.  His  abilities  as  a  speaker 
are  of  a  high  order,  and  he  had  the  ear  of  the  House.  His 
speeches  on  the  Corn  Law  question  are  fit  to  rank  with  those  of 
Cobden  and  Bright.  Several  of  them  were  thought  worthy  by 
the  great  French  economist  Frederic  Bastiat  to  be  translated 
into  French,  and  are  published  in  his  "  Cobden  et  La  Ligue  ;  ou 
I'agitation  Anglaise  pour  la  liberty  des  ^changes."*  In  the  Keform 
debates  of  1866,  Mr.  Gibson's  reply  to  the  alarmist  speeches  of 
Mr.  Lowe  and  others,  was  one  of  the  best  on  the  Liberal  side. 

Amongst  the  Dii  minorea  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
of  the  best  known  was  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  for  so 
many  years  the  leader  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  Ballot.  In  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  The  Times 
and  its  followers  in  the  press,  the  indifference  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary supportei"8  of  the  measure,  the  opposition  and  per- 
sonal alienation  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party,  and  the  languor 
tod  depression  caused  by  ill-health  and  the  increase  of  years  and 
infirmities,  Mr.  Berkeley  persisted  in  his  annual  motions,  support- 
ing them  by  speeches  which  showed  him  to  be  a  master  of  the 
wt  ridentem  divere  verum,  the  style  best  suited  for  a  popular 
assembly,  especially  when  the  speaker,  as  in  his  case,  has  to 
address  them  on  a  subject  repugnant  to  the  majority,  and  the 
argument  on  which  was  worn  threadbare.  Nothing  could  be 
happier  than  his  reply  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  spoken  of 
him  as  annually  mounting  his  hobby-horse.  "  The  noble  lord 
calls  it  my  hobby-horse.     Take  care  the  day  does  not  come  when 

,  •"(Euvres  Ck)mpl^tes  de  Fr^d^ric  Bastiat."     Tome  iii.     Paris:    Guil- 
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stamp.  He  was  also  a  very  good  tactician, 
parliamentary  warfare,  this  is  an  instance, 
motion  for  the  ballot  came  on  unexpectedlj 
hour  ;  enough  friends  were  present  to  keep  a 
benches  were  deserted,  and  the  whippen 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench.  Mr. 
opportunity,  he  merely  said  that  the  argum 
used  appeared  unanswerable,  and  he  there! 
for  leave  to  bring  in  his  bill.  Lord  Palmei 
^  The  member  for  Bristol  had  given  an  exan 
that  silent  voting  was  better  than  audib! 
House  divided,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
The  triumph,  though  temporary,  was  substf 
bill  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading,  but 
of  their  leader  gave  the  friends  of  the  balk 
introducing  their  plan  of  secret  voting  to 
country.  The  bill  then  brought  in  by  Mr. 
the  Electoral  Acts  of  Australia,  is  in  substai 
1872."  His  labours  made  the  carrying  of 
possible,  but  inevitable.  He  is  gone  withe 
of  his  persistence.     For  his  friends,  who  we 

Flare  et  meminisse  relictum 

We  must  end  our  reminiscences  here,  bu 
paper,  we  will  allude  to  the  objection  oft 
renewed  by  writers  in  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
persons^  that  parliament  wastes  too  much 
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view  of  tbe  functions  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge  its 
work  by  the  bills  it  passes,  without  reference  to  its  debates.  It 
was  well  said  lately — "  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  Parliament 
to  be  the  great  debating  society  of  the  nation,  in  which  all  the 
great  questions  of  politics  are  theoretically  discussed  in  long  and 
tedious  preparation  for  their  actual  settlement."*  A  generation 
which  does  everything  in  a  hurry,  of  course  wishes  its  legislation 
to  be  done  in  ha^te  ;  but  we  trust  the  sober,  reflective,  and  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  Conservative  spirit  which  is  the  chie^ 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  will  prevent  any  interference  witi 
the  right  and  custom  of  thorough  and  exhaustive  debate. 

''Though  not  one  vote  is  gained  (said  Burke)  a  good  speech  has  its 
effect.  Though  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  has  been  ably  opposed, 
pass  into  law,  yet  in  its  progress,  it  is  modelled  and  softened  in  such  a 
manner  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister  has  been  told  that  the 
members  attached  to  him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absurdity 
from  what  they  have  heard  that  it  must  be  altered." 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  more  recent  authority : — 

^  The  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  (says  one  who  has  been 
its  leader),  are  the  res\flt  of  accumulated  experience,  and  have  rarely 
been  tampered  with  successfully,  while  on  the  other  hand  a 
Parliamentary  Government  is  by  name  and  nature  essentially  a 
government  of  discussion.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  conceive  a  mode 
ofgoYerning  a  country  more  expeditious  than  by  a  Parliament;  but 
where  truth  as  well  as  strength  is  held  to  be  an  essential  element  of 
Legislation,  opinion  must  be  secured  an  unrestricted  organ.  Super- 
fluity of  det>ate  may  often  be  inconvenient  to  a  minister,  and  sometimes 
distasteful  to  the  community ;  but  criticising  suoh  a  security  for  justice 
and  liberty  as  a  free-spoken  Parliament  is  like  quarrelling  with  the 
weather  because  there  is  too  much  rain  or  too  much  simshine.  The 
casual  inconvenience  shotdd  be  forgotten  in  the  permanent  blessing."* 

This  testimony  is  true.  The  long  and  thorough  sifting  which 
every  proposal  undergoes  before  it  takes  its  place  on  the  Statute 
Book,  is  the  security  for  the  stability  and  permanence  of  our 
legislation.  If,  as  in  a  recent  instance,  one  measure  takes  forty 
years  of  discussion  before  it  becomes  law,  in  compensation  for  the 
time  spent  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  all  adverse 
argument  is  exhausted  and  refuted,  and  that  willing  obedience 
by  all  to  the  new  law  is  secured  because  even  its  opponents  feel 
that  the  action  of  the  majority  witliin  Parliament  faithfully 
represents  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
constituent  body. 

•  The  Daily  News  on  Mr.  Miall's  Motion,  1872. 
t  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,"  pp.  410, 411.  8th  edition. 


w.  wM/#  itAJuo  vL  xuvniAJi^res  au  Marquis  cL'Argem 
la  premiere  fois  d  apres  les  Manuschts  J 
Bibliotheque  du  Louvre,  &;a,  par  M.  Rat 

IN  the  history  of  no  European  kingdom  d 
early  or  so  rapid  a  development  of  the  ro^ 
that  of  France.     We  may  trace  the  assumptioD 
lative  power  by  the  Crown  even  to  the  reign  of 
the  establishment  of  a  standing  army,  Charles 
out  to  European  royalty  a  prompt  way  to  a 
power.      He   it  was  also   who,   to   the   alret 
ample  regal  prerogatives,  added  the  power  oi 
subsidies  by  royal  edict  aJone.     But  though  r 
thus  garnered  betimes  the  means  for  foreign  a| 
internal  repression,  and  though,  in  the  latter  pi 
reached  the  highest   point  of   its  ambition, 
autocratic  ascendancy  which  may  fairly  be  assi^ 
prised  within  a  period  of  Uttle  more  than  half 
even  this  ephemeral  triumph  of  monarchical  ui 
at  the  expense  of  a  struggle  which,  from  an 
French  history,  presents  few  intermissions  of 
which  had  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  vigilance  an( 
combatants.     In  forcing  his  laborious  way  towai 
of  the  edifice  of  royalty,  the  monarch  had  ofteu 
halt,  had  often  been  enticed  aside  by  competi 
had,  not  unfrequently,  been  forced  to  bend  befon 
and  constrained  for  a  time  to  recede.    So  equal) 
were  the  element-*;  nf  afrifo  ♦>»«♦  *'^^  ^«,,*„-:—  .'i. 
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roadastay  by  which  the  past  afforded  it  stability ;  whilst,  with  ' 
the  other, — superbly   indifferent    to    the   defence    of    isolated 
royalty, — he  might  have  traced  some  portion  of  the   shadow, 
cast  even  into  that  time,  of  the  coming  Revolution. 

The  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  afforded  many 
palpable  indications  that  the  spirit  of  decline  had  entered  with 
an  abiding  presence  into  the  old  monarchy.  Louis  XIV.  had 
not  merely  squandered  upon  his  ambition  the  material  resources 
of  France,  but  had  so  contemptuously  abused  the  universal 
devotion  to  royalty,  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  rapidly 
auking  into  despair,  whilst  its  mind,  loosening  itself  most 
reluctantly  from  its  long  reliance  upon  the  suiBSciency  of  existing 
institutions,  was  beginmng  to  drift  about  uneasily  in  a  thousand 
channels  of  dangerous  speculation. 

Although  by  the  upper  classes  of  society  Louis  XIV.  was 
followed  to  the  grave  with  indifference,  perhaps  with  complacency, 
and  by  the  populace  with  clamorous  insult,  so  powerful  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the  French  people  was  the 
inchnation  to  lavish  its  love  upon  the  chief  representative  of 
royalty,  that  the  accession  of  the  infant  monarch,  Louis  XV.,  to 
the  throne  was  not  only  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  but  fully 
restored  unbounded  hope.  This  strongly-entrenched  national 
affection  for  royalty  maintained  itself  against  a  host  of  adverse 
facts,  and  gave,  after  years  of  forbearance  and  sore  trial,  un* 
equivocal  proofs  that  its  ardour  had  suffered  no  diminution.  No 
faults  or  even  crimes  committed  by  the  King  were  pronounced 
inexcusable  until  they  included  the  degradation  of  the  monarchy 
itself;  then,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  heart  of  loyalty  was 
broken ;  then  was  finally  extinguished  the  persistent  glow  of 
popular  regard,  not  only  towards  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the 
throne,  but  towards  the  venerable,  and  hitherto  venerated, 
institution  of  royalty  itself. 

Louis  XIV.  had  identified  the  state  with  royalty ;  without  the 
pale  of  that  identity  his  prejudices,  and,  yet  more,  his  narrow 
Blind,  could  perceive  no  stable  political  combination.  There 
were  but  few,  however,  who  participated  in  this  egotistical  and 
cramped  conviction.  Reaction  was  close  at  hand.  In  the 
palace,  and  even  from  the  mouth  of  his  grandson,  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  were  heard  the  first  lispings  of  the  new-born  political 
philosophy  which  enunciated  the  dogma  that  "kings  exist  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  good  of 
tings."  In  1709,  Pension,  who  is  designated  by  Lamartine  as 
the  first  Radical  of  the  century,  was  the  soul  of  this  political 
lotion,  which  had  then  barely  entered  upon  its  initial  stage, 
and  predicted  that  the  "  old  machine  would  break  up  at  the  first 
.  shock."    The  conjecture  proved  true  ;  but  we  question  whether, 


^ fo»^^  ^^  puiitiuai  eniignte 

least  an  initial  political  training :  "  Tel 
school-book,  was,  to  the  contemporaries  c 
repertory  of  recondite  political  maxima 
tion  to  intellectual  and  material  developn 
away  before  even  the  foundations  of  libe: 
could  be  easily  or  safely  laid  in  the  mind 
This  fact  should  be  ever  present  whilst 
the  downward  course  of  the  French  m( 
borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  in  presen 
incident  to  a  strong  political  organizati 
chronic  diseases  which  had  for  many  centi 
and  rotting,  every  limb  of  the  feeble  des 
French  nation. 

There  appears  to  have  existed  no  rea: 
sufficient  gravity  to  outweigh  the  assumpti 
had  not  determinedly  and  systematically  i 
action  on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  ( 
the  most  capable  members  of  any  substa 
institution  had  stood  beside  the  cradle  < 
downward  tendency  of  the  monarchy  mig 
But  royalty  had  collected  and  heaped 
multitudinous  burthens  of  power  :  she  ha( 
of  authority.  She  alone,  therefore,  was 
with  responsibility  :  she  alone,  in  her  self- 
answerable  to  opinion.  Having  sedulo 
amongst  her  friends,  she  was  destined  in  1 
her  weaknftsa  tn  roo^*  «.  "^ * 
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In  the  year  1673,  the  Parliament,  which,  since  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  been  advancing  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
was  despoiled  by  Louis  XIV.  of  its  right  of  remonstrance — the 
sole  means  by  which  it  could  legally  attempt  to  modify  the 
acts  of  power,  or  presume  to  oflFer  suggestions  touching  current 
political  questions.  Yet,  unlike  the  noblesse,  who  were  not  only 
deficient  in  political  aptitudes,  but  in  whom  there  existed  no 
unity  of  will,  or  even  the  mere  sentiment  of  organization,  it  had 
not  lost  its  instinct  of  cohesion,  or  some  few  narrow  sympathies 
connecting  it  with  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  At  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  a  deferential  appeal  to  its  authority  became 
imperative.  The  late  King  had  in  his  will  violated  both  private 
rights  and  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the  monarchy.  There 
existed  but  one  agent  legally  competent  to  deal  with  this 
iniquitous  attempt  to  extend  the  influence  of  passion  and  tho 
lust  of  power  beyond  the  grave.  The  Parliament  seized  with 
avidity  the  opportune  moment,  and,  by  annulling  the  testament 
of  Louis  XIV.  as,  seventy-two  years  before,  it  had  annulled  that 
of  Louis  XIIL,  obtained,  as  the  reward  of  its  justice  and  sub- 
serviency, the  resumption  and  even  extension  of  privileges 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  for  more  than  a  generation.  Thus 
the  unity  of  government  contemplated  by  Richelieu  and  realized 
by  Louis  XIV.  was  overthrown,  and  the  Parliament  became,  as 
heretofore  during  feeble  reigns,  a  power  in  the  State.  But 
that  power  was  ill-defined  and  often  obtrupive.  It  neither 
ministered  to  the  strength  of  the  monarchy  nor  to  the  well- 
heing  of  the  nation.  Glaring,  however,  as  were  its  short- 
comings and  inopportune  obstructions,  the  Parliament  is  as- 
suredly worthy  of  high  commendation  for  the  frequency  with 
which  it  presented  itself  as  a  barrier  to  the  enactment  of  much 
evil 

From  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  footsteps  of  the  old  mon- 
archy begin  to  affect  the  mind  with  distinct  impressions  of  their 
growing  feebleness.  Not  that  Royalty  had  passed  into  the 
tutelage  of  less  competent  hands  than  had  lately  guided  it,  but 
that  the  awe-inspiring  mantle  of  omnipotence  with  which  it  had 
J^n  popularly  invested  dropped  from  its  shoulders,  and  dis- 
closed many  of  its  deformities  and  inevitable  deficiencies.  It 
^as  again  obliged  to  recognise  the  existence  of  consultative 
assemblies  to  which  at  times  it  paid  a  decorous,  though  generally 
a  constrained,  deference.  It  had  to  deal  with  reactions,  parlia- 
mentary and  aristocratic,  that,  in  presence  of  its  infant  weakness 
aud  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  could  not  hope  to 
overbear.  To  the  Parliament  were  restored  its  ancient  privi- 
^es ;  whilst  an  incongruous  and  undisciplined  number  of  the 


^-    ««»-    M*A  i^vyA  vaciilJ^     U| 

policy,  in  its  principal  aspects,  which  t. 
nately  persisted  in  maintaining,  to  prese 
power  of  the  Crown  ;  but  he  certainly  1 
effectual  means  of  maintaining  his  own 
banding  for  royalty  as  great  an  amou 
temper  of  the  times  would  permit     He 
his  enemies  as  of  his  friends.     Power 
amicable  division.     His  chief  method  < 
in  bringing  into  juxtaposition,  and  inve 
auce  of  power,  the  representatives  of  all  p 
terial   councils  with  an  elastic  number  o 
views,  and  reserving  for  the  Council  of  tl 
mity  and  consequent  decision  which  ena 
appellate  assembly,  to    determine    all 
importance. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquie 
opinion  which  commonly  prevails  as  t< 
French  Government  during  the  rainorit 
decay  of  the  monarchy  was  at  that  time, 
tributable  to  the  individuals  or  policy  ol 
the  accidental  weakness  of  Royalty  i 
immediate  antecedents. 

Though   no  complete  dissociation  of 
moral  qualities  presented  by  statesmen  w* 
if  it  were  possible,  it  must  be  admitted  tl 
result  from  giving  undue  prominency  to  t 
character  of  men  who  ctoi^^  k^p^—  *i-- 
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of  his  favourite  daughter  ! — and  had  looked  with  raised  eyebrows 
and  approving  censure  upon  a  course  of  conduct  which  was  irre- 
trievably enmeshing  an  active  and  irrepressible  spirit  in  the 
toils  of  folly  and  debauchery.  This  narrow  and  envious  policy 
threw  a  pernicious  shadow  over  the  marvellously  brilliant 
qualities  which  had  illuminated  the  youth  of  the  Prince,  and 
corrupted  a  mind  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  enforced 
leisure.  Scepticism  and  voluptuousness,  which  had  been  introduced 
to  the  Due  de  Chartres  in  the  train  of  an  imperious  prohibition 
to  employ  eminent  abilities  in  a  legitimate  and  honourable 
course,  became,  from  long  habit,  abiding  companions  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  long  career  of  boastful  irregu- 
lariti^,  the  Regent  still  retained  much  of  his  youthful  ardour, 
and  even  many  of  his  early  generous  and  lofty  aspirations.  But 
he  was  careless  of  his  present  reputation,  and  yet  more  indiflferent 
to  his  future  fame.  Once  only  was  Philippe  d'Orleans  known  to 
be  seriously  afifected  at  the  atrocious  imputations  of  his  calum- 
niators. The  "  Philippiques"  of  La  Grange  Chancel,  in  which  the 
Prince  is  accused  of  desiring  the  death  of  the  young  King,  over- 
balanced, though  but  for  a  brief  season,  that  cynical  indifference 
to  the  hideous  form  with  which  his  private  character  was,  and  is 
even  now,  popularly  invested.  This  indifference  to  opinion  has 
aggravated  the  severity  of  history  ;  but  it  must  at  least  be  admitted 
that  the  foulest  stain  which  malevolence  essayed  to  cast  upon 
the  Regent  was  effectually  obliterated  by  one  who  certainly  cannot 
be  suspected  of  ever  having  di^layed  a  generous  recognition  of 
benefits  received,  or,  ind(eed,  be  credited  with  possessing  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  in  any  of  its  higher  or  more  refined  elements. 
"My kingdom,"  exclaimed  Louis  XV.,  whilst  acknowledging  the 
tender  care  which  he  had  received  from  the  Due  d'Orleans,  "  was 
left  by  the  Regent  at  peace  with  the  world,  internally  tranquil, 
and  in  a  state  of  prosperity  striking  to  the  eyes  of  Europe.'* 

How  often,  moreover,  has  the  name  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  been 
associated  with  those  petite  aoupers  which  hold  so  prominent  a 
place  in  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  time,  as  if  some  close 
and  mysterious  affinity  subsisted  between  them  !  The  petit  souper 
was  an  established  institution  of  the  period.  It  was  to  the  des- 
potism and  hypocrisy  which  dominated  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  reign  that  is  chiefly  amenable  the  peculiarly 
depraved  character  of  society  under  the  Regency.  Morality  had, 
indeed,  varied  but  little.  Publicity  was  the  key  to  the  apparent 
change :  the  veil  was  raised,  or  rather  thrown  aside  altogether, 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  the  penetralia  of  vice.  Let  the 
degree,  however,  of  credibility  tiue  to  the  criminal  excesses 
attributed  to  the  Due  d'Orleans  be  what  it  may,  never,  at  all 
events,  has  it  been  objected  to  the  Prince  that  he  ever  permitted 


^f,*v*»v^vo  oxo  i^wuoiuertju  100  gross  to  lieaj 
and  ever-successful  diplomatist.     They 
persevering  zeal   of  malignity.      We   1 
Marquis  d'Argenson — a  man  who  consic 
irksome  restraint,  and  religion  to  be  ur 
branding  the  feeble-bodied  and  sickly  lit 
constrained  to  confine  himself  to  herbs 
nourishment,  as  "  one  of  the  most  depra\ 
de  Tocqueville  speaks    of  him    in   tern 
"  Debauched,"  "  perfidious,"  "  impious," 
epithets,  are  repeatedly  applied  to  Duboi 
also,  with  characteristic  pettiness  and  it 
face  to  that  of  a  weasel,  and  the  entire  i 
de  mauvais  lieux."  The  contemporary  sup 
is  outdone,  however,  by  the  modem  uli 
"  Vraie  figure  de  damne  "  is  an  expressioi 
customary  language  in  which  the  illusti 
when  speaking  of  Dubois ;  though  to  desc 
than  the  one  we  have  quoted   would  pu: 
most  acrimonious  adept  in  abuse.     In   th 
imputations  against  Dubois  are  obvious 
conviction   than  upon  wounded  vanity, 
considered  it  intolerable  that  a  man  w1 
physician — an  apothecary,  the  vulgar  de 
pleased  to  say — should  be  allowed  to  take 
noblesse  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Regent.     ] 
foully  bemired  by  English  historians.     " 
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there  was  little  in  his  morality  which  aflForded  suflBciently  notice- 
able appearances  to  render  it  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
mass  of  his  colleagues,  or,  indeed,  from  that  of  his  most  virtuous 
detractors ;  but  assuredly  such  morality  occupies  no  very  high 

C'tion  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  His  manners  and 
juage  were  gross, — the  latter  often  oflFensively  so, — and  fre- 
quently led  to  unfavourable  constructions ;  but  that  his  character 
as  a  whole  may  pass  muster  with  that  of  the  then  existing 
courtier-world  appears  fairly  presumable.  Would  Fendlon  have 
advised  his  nephew  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  a  man 
Dotorious,  even  in  that  age  of  loos©  morals,  for  the  wantonness 
of  his  profligacy  ?  Would  Massillon  have  compromised  his  cou- 
rageous and  severely  virtuous  character  by  promoting  the  election 
of  an  old  debauchee— viewing  Dubois  in  the  most  favourable 
light  selected  by  his  maligners — as  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  and 
assisting  personally  at  his  installation  ?  "  With  your  spirit  and 
virtue," — it  is  thus  that  the  mother  of  the  Regent  writes  to  the 
Abbe  Dubois, — **  you  have  little  need  to  dread  calumny:  rest 
assured  that  the  world  will  eventually  do  you  justica"  In  spite 
of  a  contrary  opinion  subsequently  expressed  by  the  Princess, 
such  a  deliberate  judgment  cannot  be  gainsaid.  In  the  funeral 
oration  he  pronounced  over  the  remains  of  this  lady,  Massillon 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Cardinal.  If  reference  be 
made  to  the  voluminous  correspondence  of  Dubois  with  Stanhope 
and  Walpole,  no  eye,  however  microscopically  powerful,  can  trace 
any  resemblance  between  the  indications  there  exhibited  of  many 
features  which  must  have  contributed  to  constitute  the  moral 
character  of  the  accomplished  French  diplomatist,  and  the  repul- 
sive satyr-like  lineaments  that  may  be  found  bedaubed  on  all 
the  defamatory  sheets  of  the  time,  lineaments  which  have  been 
copied  without  examination,  and  not  unfrequently  with  placid 
satisfaction,  into  accredited  and  lasting  historical  productions. 
Dubois  has  exposed  himself  to  censure  chiefly  on  that  phase  of 
his  career  which  presents  him  struggling  for  the  Cardinalate. 
But  the  unscrupulous  pertinacity  of  his  eflforts  in  that  direction 
loses  much  of  its  unseemliness  when  it  is  considered  how  frequently 
he  was  made  to  feel  that  the  maintenance  of  his  political  position 
depended,  in  very  great  measure,  upon  his  speedy  promotion  to 
a  Princedom  of  the  Church. 

How,  then,  is  all  this  lively  virulence  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
No  doubt  its  action  upon  the  Due  d'Orleans  may  be  largely 
refened  to  personal  animosity.  From  the  little  hotbed  of  defa- 
mation  at  Sceaux,  the  discomfited  Due  du  Maine,  and  the  im- 

|)lacable  Princess,  his  wife,  scattered  profusely  over  France 
ibellous  pamphlets  and  satires  against  the  Begent  and  the 
inembers    of  his   ministry.      Dubois,   from   the   very  obvious 


was  fashionable,  but  from  a  hatred  of 
tracted  with  England  which  formed  the  1 
policy  of  the  Regency  was  constructed. 

"  Dubois  sacriticed  the  honour  of  Fn 
principle  to  his  personal  interests.'*  S 
xnondi.*  The  same  scandalous  influen< 
the  Due  d'Orleans  in  his  dealings  with  i 
however,  it  be  assumed  that  the  foreig 
was  motived  almost  solely  by  such  base 
nevertheless  be  diflBcult  to  show  that 
have  contributed  so  substantially  tow 
France,  or  have  affected  her  honour  1 
young  King  had  died — an  occurrence  \ 
health  of  Louis  XV.  at  that  time  renc 
probable — the  French  Crown  would  ht 
formidable  pretensions  of  the  Spanish  mo: 
course  could  more  naturally  present  itsel 
seek  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  1 
pened  himself  to  be  menaced  by  dynastic 
Spanish  alliance  present  sufficiently  hope 
an  unreasoning  adhesion  tc  it  a  wise  or 
Was  France  prepared,  in  her  then  e 
burthen  herself  with  the  monster  schen 
templated  for  changing  dynasties  and  re 
To  have  moved  in  such  directions  would 
a  European  coalition  whose  formidable  d 
especially  since  the  victories  of  Belgjade 
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left  disposable  the  great  military  resources  of  Austria — afforded 
little  scope  for  favourable  anticipations.  An  alliance  with 
England  was  no  doubt  at  that  time  more  than  usually  distasteful 
to  Ae  French  people,  because  it  involved  the  disruption  of  what 
had  come  to  be  regarded  as,  of  all  foreign  relationships,  the  most 
eligible  and  natural.  But  this  alliance  was  no  novelty.  In  recent 
times  Henry  IV.,  Mazarin,  and  even  Louis  XIV.,  had  often  dis- 
posed it  as  a  key-stone  in  constructing  the  edifice  of  their  foreign 
policy :  in  truth,  the  chief  object  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  was 
to  compel  a  fulfilment  of  the  arrangements  and  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 

The  English  alliance  and  the  rupture  with  Spain  were  very 
materially  influenced  by  the  Cellamare  conspiracy.  In  that  un- 
successful attempt  to  revive  the  forms  and  general  political 
tendencies  which  had  irrevocably  disappeared  with  Louis  XIV., 
we  ape  struck  by  encountering  for  the  first  noticeable  time  a  man 
flying  from  the  overthrown  camp  of  the  malcontents,  and,  whilst 
stepping  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new  r^gimey  expressing  in 
adulatory  strains  the  praises  of  the  Regent :  a  man  who  was 
destined  to  stand  out  later  as  arch-plotter  in  a  conspiracy  which 
even  then  gave  indications  of  form  and  consistency ;  and  which, 
looking  in  a  diametrically  opposite  direction  from  that  which  had 
just  been  trodden  out,  was  fated  to  achieve  colossal  proportions 
and  colossal  success.  That  man,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  the 
young  Arouet  de  Voltaire.  His  apparition  on  the  scene  marks 
significantly  the  moment  when  the  old  society,  casting  aside 
further  hesitation,  entered  with  determined  levity  on  a  course 
leading  inevitably  to  its  own  immolation. 

The  reality  of  this  coincidence  is  suflSciently  attested.  The 
internal  policy  of  the  Regency,  though  presenting  here  and  there 
among  the  myriad  existing  abuses  and  injustices  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  reform,  affords  upon  the  whole  a  by  no  means  favourable 
tepect.  We  are  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  home  administration  which  this  period  presents 
has  been  generally  regarded  too  severely.  The  legacy  of  debt 
*nd  financial  disorder  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  bis  successor  ought  surely  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  criticism 
towards  many  of  the  daring  and  baseless  schemes  which  were 
haxarded  by  the  government  of  the  Regency.  Appearances 
^we  desperate,  and  a  desperate  appeal  to  empiricism  appeared 
to  be  the  only  possible  escape  from  the  dastardly  impolitic  refuge 
of  bankruptcy  urged  by  the  shallow-souled  Saint-Simon,  and  the 
^ly  means  by  which  an  exhausted  exchequer  could  hope  for 
^plenishment.  Let  us  not  overlook,  moreover,  amidst  a 
thousand  projects,  more  or  less  impracticable,  the  premature 
attempt  to  impose  a  general  tax — Vimp6tproportionnA — so  per- 


specious  speculations.  Law  was  insta 
with  much  eclat :  and  it  must  be  conce 
much  capacity  and  ability  on  the  side 
and  wise  initiations,  as  he  showed  m 
recklessness  in  setting  afloat  speculatic 
depended  upon  the  wildest  chance.  \^ 
cry  and  hubbub,  proceeding  chiefly  fron 
and  over -eager  fortune-hunters  at  the 
dently  anticipated  wealth,  had  subsided 
residuum  of  substantial  and  permanent 
compensated  a  score  of  bubble  projects* 

By  fostering  a  spirit  of  gambling  spe 
tocracy  and  the  middle  classes,  the  Reg< 
rapid  progess  of  immorality.  He  conni^ 
the  stealthy  advance  of  religious  scept 
and  Conti,  from  the  literary  coterie  prei 
L'Enclos,  from  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
the  "  Moseiade  '*  which  rendered  him  ill 
ligious,  impiety  began  to  spread  and  sett, 
indeed,  be  unhesitatingly  conceded  that 
Regent  was  the  commingling  of  corruptio: 
licence  of  opinions  that  stretched  to  the ; 
that  scrupled  not  to  treat  with  levity 
even  the  most  serious  elements  of  estab 
all-saturating  ingredient  in  his  home  pol 
quickened,  and  in  great  measure  creat 
enemies    that    royalty    had    ever    enc 
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brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and  manner  ^vhich  are  often  capable 
of  sarrounding  with  a  halo  of  fascination  many  even  of  the  most 
condemnable  faults,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  exhibits  a  character 
stained  with  the  foulest  profligacy.  Unlike  his  predecessor,  he 
presented  no  conflict  of  extremes  :  no  startling  intermissions  of 
brightness  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  his  character.  He  was 
base,  sordid,  and  licentious,  without  any  noticeable  counterbalanc- 
ing qualities.  Anxious  to  retain  power  as  the  mokt  copious 
means  of  ministering  to  the  gratification  of  his  all-engrossing  low 
propensities,  he  was  yet  so  deficient  in  penetration — his  low 
cunning  so  blinded  his  low  intelligence — ihat  no  glimpse  of  near 
disaster  to  his  interests  disclosed  the  impolicy  of  intrusting  his 
mistress,  Madame  de  Prie,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  public 
affisiirs.  Here  we  are  presented  with  a  specimen  of  that  species 
of  direct  agency  by  which  Royalty  was  led,  through  national 
disaster  and  disgrace,  into  utter  and  irremediable  contempt. 
This  is  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  end.  On  the  petty  ca- 
prices and  vanity  of  a  member  of  the  demi-monde — to  use  a  per- 
tinent modern  French  phrase  for  which  we  have  happily  no 
sufficient  equivalent — is  tossed  about,  and  twisted  into  every 
form  of  degradation,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  Wantonly 
insulted,  Spain  breaks  up  the  Congress  of  Cambrai,  and  assumes 
an  attitude  of  hostility.  At  home,  Paris-Duverney,  the  minister 
of  Madame  do  Prie,  anticipating  the  temerity  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  launches  into  a  wide  field  of  fiscal  and  even 
political  speculation.  But  such  disorder  was  premature.  The 
nation  was  alarmed,  and  the  downward  progress  of  the  Monarchy 
was  checked  for  awhile  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Fr^jus. 

If  the  selfish  alloy  discernible  in  Fleury's  wisdom  had  pro- 
duced a  less  deteriorative  effect  upon  the  character  of  Louis  XV., 
we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  France  would  have  been 
spared  the  ordeal  of  a  revolution,  but  assuredly  we  may  be 
permitted  to  infer  that  her  inevitable  passage  into  a  new  social 
and  poHtical  sta,te  would  not  have  been  through  so  much  wanton 
destruction,  or  through  such  a  series  of  calamitous  failures.  In 
disinterestedness  of  character,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other 
hrilliant  qualities  possessed  by  the  Regent,  Fleury  was  singularly 
deficient.  No  magnanimous  impulse  ever « prompted  him  to 
deviate  from  the  rut  of  decorous  usage,  or  from  the  path  of  his 
own  interest.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  before  his 
accession  to  power — whilst  principally  occupied  as  preceptor  to  the 
young  King — he  appeared  little  solicitous  as  to  the  progress  made 
V  his  royal  pupil  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  kingly  edu- 
cation. He  had  neither  aptitude  nor  taste  for  politics.  Acci- 
dent thrust  him  suddenly,  at  an  advanced  age,  into  the  uncoveted 
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uiucrvuce  lo  lue  uunes  oi  nis  posiuOD,  i 
counsel  profligacy,  it  yet  smoothed  the 
gence.  The  immediate  and  visible  cons 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Fleury  to  prolon 
dancy  were  certainly  beneficial  to  Fran 
doubted  whether  the  good  resulting  froi 
to  power  of  the  octogenarian  Minister  wj 
thousandfold  by  the  injury  which  such  i 
on  the  future  of  the  nation. 

No  event,  indeed,  could  have  tended 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  nation  than 
Ministry  proclaiming  a  policy  of  "pea 
home."  For  seventeen  years  did  Fleurj 
to  follow  the  course  dictated  by  this  pi 
ration.  He  hastened  to  appease  the  just 
consolidate  the  alliance  with  England, 
had  sprung  up  since  the  disastrous  warlil 
reign,  to  whom  the  monotony  of  peace 
and  this  incipient  disaffection  was  sedul 
old  generals  Villars  and  Berwick — the  co 
in  the  party  of  opposition  to  the  pacific 
It  was  also  evident  that,  however  great  t 
by  the  nation  for  financial  adventurers 
shown  for  the  obtrusive  parsimony  of  tl 
The  neglect  and  curtailment  of  the  navy, 
tive — truly  to  some  extent — of  subservie 
a  perpetual  commotion   amongst  a  hoi 
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diate  and  obvious  demands  of  substantial  self-interest  before  the 
less  palpable  dictates  of  seemingly  barren  honour. 

The  aristocracy  opposed  with  ever-increasing  energy  the 
pacific  counsels  of  the  Minister :  nor  was  their  opposition  alto- 
gether unjustifiable,  for  war  was  the  only  outlet  that  an  over- 
centralizing  government  vouchsafed  to  them  by  which  they 
could  directly  participate  in  public  affairs — a  limited  scope  of 
action  which  affected  most  disastrously  the  fortunes  of  the  old 
Monarchy.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  very  powerful  influence  which 
Fleury — who  emphatically  disclaimed  any  desire  to  rank  among 
mnlstireahisioriqites — could  bring  to  bear  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  France  drifted  with  much  enthusiasm  into 
a  war  beginning  with  a  mere  empty  flourish  of  chivalrous 
intentions,  and  ending  with  a  most  substantial  material  acqui- 
sition. If  no  part  of  the  doubtful  honour  of  initiating  the  war 
can  be  claimed  by  Fleury,  surely  to  him  must  be  awarded  the 
chief  merit  due  for  that  triumph  of  French  diplomacy — the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

By  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  France  cast  an  indelible  stain  upon  her  honour,  and 
compromised  the  high  position  which  she  had  long  enjoyed  in 
the  scale  of.  nations.  The  pacific  Cardinal  vainly  struggled  to 
arrest  the  torrent  of  disgrace.  But  the  King  had  become  weary 
of  the  monotonous  rule  of  his  old  preceptor,  and  had  begun  to 
lean  towards  less  temperate  and  sage  advice.  "  Unfortunately  for 
his  glory,"  says  Voltaire,  "  Fleury  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  a 
power  rapidly  slipping  from  his  grasp,  and,  though  arrived  at 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  still  reluctant  to  resign  himself  to 
the  tranquillity  of  private  life." 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  Fleury's  contemporaries 
should  have  directed  their  chief  attention  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  administration  :  but  in  these  days,  the  world  is  far  more 
interested  in  tracing  the  course  which  the  Cardinal  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  We  are  struck  with 
the  calm  which  prevailed  on  all  sides.  Religious  dissensions,  if 
i^ot  entirely  extinguished,  were  for  the  most  part  decorously 
hidden  from  public  view.  The  Jansenists  and  Molinists  were 
induced,  from  a  feeling  of  respect  and  personal  regard  enter- 
tained for  the  Cardinal  by  the  great  body  of  the  Frendh  clergy, 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  conciliation,  and  in  this  the  bene- 
ficent aciion  of  the  Minister's  authority  was  conspicuous.  But 
1^)8  extreme  jealousy  of  all  influence  not  emanating,  at  least  in- 
directly, from  himself,  urged  Fleury  not  only  to  interdict  all 
vehement  controversies  upon  such  inflammatory  topics  as  religion 
and  politics,  but  to  extend  a  repressive  action  over  the  discussion 
^  subjects  which  never  ventured  to  trespass  beyond  the  ample 


de  Saint-Pierre,  the  Marquis  de  S 
quis  d'Argenson,  men  who  stood 
meters  of  political  and  social  order  ? 
his  selfishness  a  proneness  to  over-ca 
king,  bis  political  anxieties  as  well 
were  mostly  intent  upon  subordinate 
Justly  distinguished  and  honoured  a 
he  was  yet  an  accomplished  courtier, 
upon  France  than  upon  Versailles, 
minutely  practical  and  shortsighted 
to  picture  danger  to  his  position  fron 
the  society  of  the  Entresol,  and  fai 
discriminating  imprisonment  of  th 
the  real  perils  which  menaced  the 
fabric  of  the  existing  Church  and  St; 
was  besetting  the  very  gates  of  tl 
watch  in  a  remote  quarter  at  an  aim 
which  danger  had  little  chance  o 
laboured  to  spread  over  France  was  1 
intellectual  stagnation,  at  least  of  s 
those  dogmas  which  he  had  recogni 
But  peace,  with  supervisors  such  i 
Clergy,  could  possess  no  gerifis  of  pei 
in  the  midst  of  a  sullen  conformity 
discussion  and  of  wild  subversive  the 
already  preparing  for  an  early  harv( 
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disappearance  of  that  venerable  figure  we  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
the  last  conspicuous  worthy  representative  of  France  under  the 
veritable  ancient  regime.  We  sink  at  once  into  a  political 
chaos.  We  see  the  old  Monarchy  assailed — indirectly,  it  is 
true,  but  most  eflfectively — on  all  sides.  Its  defenders  are  luke- 
warm, and  its  guides,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of  a  settled 
policy, — utterly  incapable,  indeed,  of  elaborating  the  simplest 
political  combinations, — subject  it,  with  all  the  recklessness  of 
ignorant  depravity,  to  the  ever-varying  fantasies  of  passion  and 
caprice,  the  object  one  moment  of  derision,  the  next  of  con- 
tempt. 

From  the  death  of  Fleury  to  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI .  to 
the  throne,  no  French  statesman  acquired  suflScient  influence 
over  the  King — or  rather,  it  should  be  said,  over  the  King's 
mistress — to  confer  upon  his  actions  such  an  amount  of  freedom 
as  to  justify  us  in  referring  to  him  much  of  the  responsibility 
attached  to  the  policy  of  the  government.  Louis  XV.  declined 
to  name  a  successor  to  the  late  Cardinal,  and,  in  imitation  of  his 
great-grandfather,  proclaimed  that  he  himself  intended  to 
perform  the  duties  of  prime  minister.  No  announcement  could 
have  shaped  itself  more  ominously :  it  seemed  virtually  to 
syllable  the  death-warrant  of  the  old  Monarchy.  Not  that  Louis 
XV.  was  deficient  in  capacity.  The  absence  of  acquired  ability 
was  partly  compensated  by  a  natural  incisive  intelligence  which, 
but  for  an  incurable  apathy,  might  have  enabled  him  to  escape  ^ 
the  chief  disasters  of  his  reign  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  world. 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Louis  XV.,  we  are  led,  by  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  of  association,  to  compare  it  with  the 
character  of  our  Charles  II. ;  for,  how  widely  soever  the  two 
kings  may  diflFer  from  each  other  in  many  special  phases,  their 
characters,  when  comprehensively  compared,  present  broad  and 
striking  similarities.  And  yet  how  dissimilar  were  the  auspices 
Wider  which  they  were  matured  !  How  incomparably  more 
fevourable  to  the  English  monarch,  both  in  variety  and  value, 

•  The  light  in  which  Fleury *s  death  was  popularly  regarded  is  perhaps 
reflected  pretty  fairly  ia  the  folJowing  epitaph  current  at  the  time,  and  which 
appears  in  the  "  Memoires  du  Due  de  Luynes :" — 

"  Ci-git  un  cardinal  antique, 
Meutor  ruse,  ministre  sans  ^clat. 
Qui  sut  pousser  la  politique, 
J  usqu'  a  mourir  pour  le  bien  de  TEtat. 
Fleury  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi ! 

Sans  richesses  et  sans  6clat, 
Se  bomant  au  pouvoir  supreme, 
11  n*a  vccu  que  pour  lui-mcme, 
£t  meurt  pour  le  bien  de  I'^tat." 
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throne  at  one  of  the  most  austere  pe 
Louis  had  exhausted  the  novelty  and 
before  he  arrived  at  maturity ;  Charles 
of  his  country  to  assume  supreme  po\ 
which  the  human   faculties  have   atU 
ment.     Most  of  the  external  influences 
to-  bear  upon  Charles  favoured  the  pr< 
stand  forth  in  the  future  a  model  o\ 
unmitigated  depravity  of  most  of  the  ini 
lessly  thrust  upon  the  unfortunate  Frei 
press^e  no  ray  of  wisdom,  scarcely  even  j 
Yet  Charles  turned  out  to  be  one  of  tl 
one  of  the  most  sluggish  of  rulers,  and 
kings.    Louis  XV.  was  profligate  in  the 
he  had  an  invincible  repugnance — am 
— for  State  afifairs;  but  the  meanness 
rather  a  taint  derived  from  the  pernici' 
be  had  his  being  than  a  natural  blemis 
hardly  be  deemed  probable  that,  unde 
French  King  would  have  sold  the  indej 
or  huckstered  the  birthright   of  his   i 
purpose   of  silencing  the  demands  of 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  when  the 
unremitted  for  half  a  century — had  bej 
faint  resistances  of  honour,  he  was  perso 
was  termed  the  Facte  de  Famine,  th 
ficient  evidftnpa  +/%  m^r^^rr. .  i^.-i-  ^1- -^  ' 
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of  Royalty,  no  less  than  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  needed 
80  urgently  a  watchful  guardian  and  a  wise  administrator.  Never, 
on  the  contrary,  was   France  more  destitute  of  such  guidance 
than  in   the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.      That  Louis 
XV.  should  have  been  constrained  to  disguise  his  profound  un- 
willingness* to  exercise  authority  in  a  becoming  kingly  fashion, 
and  induced  to  assume  even  the  appearance  of  directing  the 
administration  of  public  affiiirs,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  utter 
absence  of  accredited  governing  ability  in  the  nation.  The  princes 
who  stood  near  the  throne  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
The  jealousy  of  the  late  Cardinal  had  banished   every  promising 
statesman — notably   Chauvelin,  who  had    ably  performed  the 
duties  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — ^from  the  chief  offices  in  the 
government.     At  the  death  of  Fleury,  therefore,  Louis  XV.,  to 
his  great  surprise  and  discomfort,  perceived  that  ho,,  was  the  only 
notable  functionary  in  the  central  adnjinistration.  *'  D*oti  vient," 
he  exclaimed,   "  qu'il  n  y  a   plus  d'hommes  en  France  ?"    But 
though  assuming  the  title,  he  had    no  intention  of  performing 
the  duties,  of  Prime  Minister.     To  his  mind  business  presented 
more  terrors  than  abdication  itself.     The  merest  whisper  of  State 
matters  disconcerted  and  annoyed  him.  A  single  word  concerning 
the  Church  or  the  Parliament  was  sure  to  elicit  the  exclamation 
**Celam'ennuie — speak  to  me  no  more  upon  the  subject    The 
homo  is  on  fire  and  the  master  says  don't  talk  to  me  about  it, 
Cela  m'ennuie !"     True,  he  was  the  deviser  of  what  was  termed 
the  "  Secret  Ministry  " — an  instrument  manoeuvred  with  perfect 
ignominious  elaboration  mainly  for  controlling  and  often  thwart- 
ing the  ostensible  action  of  French  diplomacy.     But  to  the  King 
this  was  a  perfectly  congenial  occupation,  affording  the  enjoyments 
of  power  unhampered  by  the  annoyances  of  responsibility  ;  and 
he  sought  to  palliate  the  creation  of  such  an  occult  influence,  on 
the  ground  that  its  chief  object  was  "  to  support  the  Poles,  and 
enable  them  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own  choosing  !" 

This  mere  nominal  assumption  of  the  functions  of  Prime 
Minister  by  the  King  resulted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  iso- 
lation and  independent  action  of  each  section  of  the  Administra- 
tion. Jealousies,  wranglings,  and  general  insubordination,  were 
f^ly  absent  from  the  Cabinet  Council.  Occasionally  meddling 
endeavours  were  made  to  give  an  aspect  of  unity  to  the  most 
^portant  measures  of  the  government.  Cardinal  Tencin  sought 
for  a  time  to  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  each  minister  :  but  the  interdiction  of  the  King — 
"plus  de  prStre  " — rendered  him  powerless.  It  was  notably  the 
Marechal  de  Noailles  who  attempted  to  act  as  a  kind  of  deputy 
Prime  Minister,  though  with  "  less  real  authority  or  influence 
^Q  many  a  mere  courtier,  and  with  less  power  of  inspiring  fear 


u,LxxjLu.    very  uauering  nopes  that  he  wou 
rate  companion.     Then  it  was  that   by  ; 
military  chief  was  saluted  as  Louis  the 
it  was  that  there  flashed  forth  a  spark  fr 
disposition  which  had  been  overlaid  anc 
an  early  commenced  systematic  surchar 
ments — "  What  have  I  done,"  exclaime 
loved  ?"     What,  indeed  !     With  equal 
have  demanded,  ten  years  later,  when,  in 
Paris  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  peop 
newly-formed  road  bearing  the  ominous 
la  Ri6volte,  "  What  have  I  done  to  be  & 
able  astonishment  in  the  one  case  was  as  n 
in  the  other  was  justifiable.     He  had  d< 
either  loved  or  hated.     His  criminality 
in  what  he  did  than  in  what  he  left  undi 
misgovemment,  though  it  should   have 
scale  of  iniquity  than  had  been  reached 
ancestors,   would  most  probably  have  c 
amount  of  disastrous  consequences,  at  les 
nation,  than  that  lowest  of  all  unkingly  8 
ineptitude — self-effacement  by  the  ineffab 
of  an  incapable,  a  capricious,  and  an  abai 
successive  mistress  of  the  King  flaunts  a 
and  at  every  change  the  Government,  or  n 
France  contrives  to  present  darker  and  } 
capacity,  a  more  wanton  caprice,  and  a 
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crotchety,  incapable  ministers,  and  from  its  subjection  to  the 
guidance  of  women  as  devoid  of  political  aptitude  as  of  feminine 
parity.  Yet  how  light,  how  transparent,  appears  the  stain  of 
imbecility  and  guilt  which  overshadows  Madame  de  Ch^lteauroux 
when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  black  infamy  which  covers  Madame 
Du  Barry  !  There  was  at  least  a  feeling  of  pride,  to  all  appearance 
little  less  than  chivalrous,  in  the  former  which  prompted  her  to 
urge  the  King  upon  the  path  of  glory.  True,  the  successes 
achieved  in  Flanders,  crowned  though  they  were  by  the  im- 
measurably prized  victory  gained  at  Fontenoy, — the  last  brilliant 
ray  shed  upon  the  old  Dynasty, — "  might/'  as  Frederick  II. 
declared,  '*  have  redounded  as  much  to  the  glory  and  profit  of  the 
cause  for  which  hostilities  were  undertaken  if  they  had  been 
achieved  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander."  But  the  natural  and 
substantial  point  of  view  whence  such  victories  were  regarded  by 
the  Prussian  Monarch  was  far  beneath  the  lofty  pinnacle  from 
which  they  were  complacently  viewed  by  the  French  people.  To 
France,  the  glory  of  her  King  commended  itself  far  more  agreeably 
than  would  any  amount  of  profit  accruing  to  herself.  Louis  XV. 
made  three  campaigns :  victory  attended  him  :  he  was  idolized. 
The  prayers  of  the  people  had  at  last  been  heard  :  the  long  and 
obstinate  hope  of  the  nation  was  realized  :  France  had  found  her 
King  I  Yet  a  few  months  and  the  pleasing  illusion  vanished. 
The  warlike  inspiration  which  had  armed  the  King  disappeared 
at  the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  ChS<teauroux.  It  did  not  con- 
sist with  the  con-upting  and  intensely  selfish  schemes  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  to  connive  at  the  permanent  establishment  of 
any  feeling  or  occupation  in  the  King's  mind  which  might  even- 
tually presume  to  throw  a  shade  upon  her  own  immediate 
supremacy.  Little  persuasion  was  needed  to  induce  Louis  XV. 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Versailles.  The  war  languished  into 
disaster.  It  had  been  based  a.  the  outset  upon  injustice :  it  was 
dragged  on  at  last  without  object ;  and  led  finally  to  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  treaty  so  humiliating  to  France  that  the 
expression  *'  B6te  comme  la  Paix'' — originating  in  the  halles — 
became  proverbial  throughout  the  country.  At  this  period  there 
steals  into  view  the  first  wide-spread  indication  of  the  rapidly 
approaching  disenchantment  and  alienation  of  the  French  people 
fiomtheirKing  and — though  yet  but  vaguely — from  Royalty  itself. 
Feebleness  and  inconsistency  circulated  unchecked  throughout 
every  department  of  the  government.  To-day,  France  is  seen 
aiding,  in  a  most  costly  and  inefficient  manner,  Frederick  II.  to 
^^^  out  his  nefarious  aggression  against  Maria  Theresa: 
^■morrow,  she  will  be  descried  contributing  assistance,  in  a  ten- 
Jjld  more  costly  and  inefficient  manner,  to  humour  Maria 
Theresa's  implacable  feelings  of  revenge  towards  the  Prussian 


— ^   t»   ^jciptJLuai   source   of  irritati( 
Parliament  and  the  Clergy."  remarkec 
Pompadour,    **are   always    at    dagg* 
•distract  me.     As  to  the  Parliament,  it 
licans ;  I  detest  it.*'   But  Royalty  lack 
to  trace  for  itself  any  definite  position 
the   subordinate   departments  of  the 
similar  deficiency  of  determinate  aut 
amongst  themselves,  and  retaining  p< 
capacity  and  fitness,  but  subject  to  the 
and  an  incapable  woman,  the  member 
make  the  most  of  their  very  precarious 
sued  crotchets  or  aggrandizement  with 
opposition.     Occasionally  an  able  ma 
them,  such  as  the  Marquis  d'Argenson 
the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  but  they  were  g( 
body,  dwarfs  such  as  Puysieux,   Saini 
who  in  1749  occupied  the  foremost  plac 
men   of  ability  would  condescend  to 
derogatory  auspices,  or  to  enter  upon  a 
its  nature  as  not  unfrequently  to  belie  t 
months.     From    1756  to    1763,   at   U 
occurred  in  the  composition  of  the  Cou 
Amidst  this  chaos  of  pettinesses  ani 
ments  of  the  administration, — with  the 
the  Clergy,  in  perpetual  disaccord, — tl 
enough  to  obey,  were  bewildered,  and 
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met  them  on  all  sides.  They  were  crushed  by  fiscal  burthens, 
and  humiliated  by  the  continued  insult  of  defeat  heaped  upon 
the  diplomacy  and  warlike  operations  of  the  Government. 
During  the  Seven  Years  War,  France  saw  herself  dishonoured, 
defeated,  insulted  and  impoverished :  she  saw  her  colonies  torn 
from  her,  and  their  brave  defenders,  such  as  Dupleix,  Vaudreuil, 
Montcalm,  wantonly  neglected  and  suflFered  to  perish  in  order 
that  no  fraction  of  the  national  resources  might  be  diverted  from 
ministering  to  the  petty  personal  predilections  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  This  woman  had  been  addressed  by  the  very 
virtuous  Empress  Maria  Theresa  as  ma  cousine  !  How  could 
she,  who  had  been  from  her  very  infancy  prepared  for  the  calling 
of  a  courtesan, — whose  mother  is  said  to  have  died  from  excess 
of  joy  when  she  was  told  of  the  brilliant  shame  which  her 
daughter  had  achieved, — forbear  exaggerating  the  gratitude  of 
her  vanity  by  placing  France  without  reserve  or  limitation  at 
the  disposal  of  Austria?  The  powerful  urgings  of  policy  and 
revenge,  seconded  by  the  skilful  and  delicate  manoeuvrings  of 
Kaunitz,  must  be  held  responsible,  in  great  measure,  for  the  con- 
desceasion  of  the  Empress,  as  the  tempting  bait  of  imperial 
friendship  must  be  charged  with  over-inflating  the  vanity  of  the 
courtesan.  To  prolong  the  interchange  of  the  appellations  wxi 
cousiiie  and  man  amie  between  the  mistress  and  bawd  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  a  princess  whose  pride  and  purity  had  been  considered 
impregnable,  France  sacrificed  200,000  men,  and  was  driven  at 
last,  from  utter  incapacity  and  exhaustion,  to  take  refuge  in  a  peace 
justly  termed  "  shameful !" 

" The  Government,"  says  Lacretelle,  "has  become  so  feeble 
that  in  fact  it  is  not  it  which  impresses  a  movement  on  the  nation, 
which  is  agitated,  amused,  divided  by  cabals,  studies  systems, 
seeks  to  discover  a  new  destiny,  obeys  badly,  and  has  not  yet 
revolted/'  The  nation,  it  is  true,  had  "  not  yet  revolted  ;"  but 
it  was  fast  hurrying  towards  the  confines  which  separate  con- 
temptuous acquiescence  in  the  existing  order  of  things  from  overt 
acts  of  opposition  to  authority.  For  some  time  it  had  felt 
troubled  and  indignant ;  but  when,  at  length,  authority 
appeared  to  be  irreclaimably  despicable,  its  mood  changed, 
and  it  began  to  stifle  a  useless  indignation,  and  to  laugh 
at  abuses  and  vices  which  it  despaired  of  seeing  remedied.* 
The  permanency  of  this  unnatural  relationship  between  Govem- 
inent  and  people  was  impossible.  Even  then  uneasy  presentiments 
existed,  and  prophecies  were  hazarded,  of  coming  commotions. 

*  Take,  as  an  instance,  the  motley  crowd  of  sarcastic  epigrams  which  the 
PWple  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  a  triumphal  statue  ereclid  to  Louis  XV. 
^  the  defeat  at  Kosbach,  and  a  multitude  of  other  humiliations. 


sufficiently  accurately  to  warrant  the  as 
and  as  to  his  successor,  why  he  might  r 

Within  a  society  thus  constituted  - 
— there  was  generated,  almost  inevit« 
innovators.  In  it  the  Philosophers  beca 
State,  magistrates,  and  courtiers,  such  as 
and  Richelieu,  not  only  gave  them  flatt 
but  blunted  in  their  behalf  the  legitima 
]75t,  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  dedica 
the  Minister  of  War,  the  Comte  d'Argei 
Malesherbes  granted  them  the  privi 
work — "a  Babel,"  exclaims  M.  M 
arranged  ;  a  monstrous  dictionary  in  thi 
Encyclopedic  was  far  more  than  a  book 

Such  patronage — not,  in  effect,  very  : 
to  the  State — was  by  no  means  a  very 
inveterate  feebleness  which  presided  o 
the  Government,  In  1757,  appeared  a 
registered  by  the  Parliament,  which  dt 
death  "against  the  writer  of  any  wo 
attacked,  in  which  any  doub^  as  to  the  ro 
or  which  should  tend  in  any  way  to  tr 
the  kingdom."  In  face  of  this  Declar 
had  been  Directeur-general  de  la  Libi 
have  been  observed  very  pleasantly  ( 
acknowledges,  in  correcting  the  pro 
"  Emile  *' — a  work    whinh   *»]AniioT>fKr 
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Inconsistency  was  no  less  conspicuous  among  the  Clergy. 
Religion  was  abandoned  to  the  assaults  of  her  most  insidious 
enemies,  whilst  a  fierce  and  an  aimless  internecine  war  was 
raging  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church.  Though  continually 
and  authoritatively  urged  by  the  King,  conciliation  in  no  form 
was  permitted  to  gain  a  footing  between  the  fierce  belligerents. 
The  chief  firebrand,  Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  was  inexorable  ;  and  though  he  suffered  for  his  obstinacy, 
he  brought  incalculable  mischief  upon  the  Church.  The  in- 
flexible language  of  the  Jesuits,  issuing  from  Ricci,  the  General 
of  their  Order, — "  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint," — ensured  their  own 
destruction  and  increased  the  dangers  that  thickened  around 
Royalty.  The  principle  of  authority,  which  was  the  most  charac- 
teristic dogma  of  the  Company  of  J^esus,  received,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  that  Company,  a  severe  shock  in  all  its  varied 
manifestations.  The  blow  which  struck  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
Church  made  it  shake  in  the  grasp  of  the  civil  power. 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  were  decadent  influences  preying  upon  the 
Monarchy.  Neither  of  their  existence,  however,  nor  of  their 
sinister  action  upon  the  tottering  edifice  of  Royalty,  was  the 
King  altogether  unconscious.  He  tracked,  with  a  sequential 
sagacity  all  his  own,  the  drift  of  the  New  Philosophy  to  its  ulti- 
mate destructiye  consequences.  In  his  unkingly  squabbles  with 
the  Parliament,  he  made  spasmodic  attempts  to  assert  the 
absoluteness  of  the  rqyal  authority.  But  the  intermittent  energy 
and  the  feeble  perseverance  with  which  he  sought  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  innovation  were  not  merely  futile,  but  visibly  tended  to 
increase  the  violence  of  the  innovating  influences*  It  may, 
indeed,  be  confidently  presumed  that  far  greater  and  more  sus- 
tained resistance  on  the  part  of  the  King  would  have  led  to 
equally  unsuccessful  issues,  seeing  that  the  very  instruments  and 
parasites  of  power  were  coquetting  with  the  representatives  of  the 
beleaguering  forces. 

But  though  Louis  XV.  and  his  ministers  had  undermined  the 
strong  love  of  Royalty — even  as  the  Clergy  had  weakened  the 
sentiment  of  Religion — in  the  people,  no  coherent  conception  had 
yet  presented  itself  by  which  the  existing  monarchical  government 
could  be  either  superseded  or  improved.  No  institution  existed 
that  could  foster  a  spirit  of  liberty,  or  even  suggest  the  elements 
of  political  knowledge.  True,  the  folly  and  arrogance  of  the 
controlling  orders  in  the  State  had  for  some  time  spurred  public 
attention  towards  whatever  happened  to  presQnt  itself,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  in  a  political  form ;  but  then  such  appear- 
ances were  invariably  seen  to  emerge  from  indirect  quarters.  If 
Voltaire  had  not  been  cudgelled  into  energy  and  philosophy  by 
the  lackeys  of  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  it  is  very  probable  that 


\JM.     CkUtllU 


seizure  of  his  "  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais  "  8< 
his  wit  and  to  inflame  his  caustic  humoui 
from  arbitrary  power.  He  had  little  love 
sion,  of  political  liberty.  There  existed  in 
of  government  importunately  seeking  to 
tice.  It  was  indirectly,  and  for  the  most  j 
he  stirred  into  more  coherent  expression 
of  the  people  towards  their  rulers,  and 
vague  political  generalities  into  something 
forms.  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  harbo 
pathies  that,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Bordes,  he  s; 

always  be  stupid  and  barbarous. 

of  burthen  for  which  a  yoke,  a  goad,  anc 
necessary."  It  was  mainly  through  the  Ct 
the  Monarchy.  His  religious  scepticism,  t 
to  have  been,  derived  little  support  from  ai 
to  the  interests  of  an  enlightened  intellectua 
his  mind  mainly  through  the  many  woue 
vanity.  The  Church  possessed  at  that  t 
fenders.  Authority  usurped  the  place  of  c 
troubled  itself  to  verify  the  justice  or  prud 
Among  a  mass  of  unwise  suppressions  and  i 
either  published  or  intended  for  the  press,  n 
referring  to  certain  productions  of  Voltaire, ' 
Demicions  poncpniir»r>«/>«  .^^:^i-  r 
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by  the  people,  and  to  meet  with  the  connivance,  if  not  the  direct 
eocouragement,  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  because  they  minis- 
tered to  the  gratification  of  her  malice, — for  from  among  the 
Clergy  stepped  forward  her  chief  opponents, — and  because  they 
suited  the  moods  of  certain  disreputable  court  intrigues.  Political 
speculation  in  the  crude  and  impracticable  forms  usually  imparted 
to  them  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
may,  indeed,  be  detected,  though  in  very  modified  and  timid 
forms,  showing  themselves  at  a  much  earlier  period.  As  Corrup- 
tion, though  newly  tricked  out  by  Philosophy,  could  point,  not 
with  any  show  of  palliation,  but  merely  with  a  sign  of  continuity, 
fromDuclos  to  Brantdme  ;  as  Scepticism  with  a  sneer  might  point 
from  Voltaire  to  Bayle ;  in  like  manner  shallow  political  theo- 
rists might,  with  some  specious  airs  of  extenuation,  if  not  of 
authority,  point  from  Rousseau  to  Massillon  and  Fen^lon. 

For  many  years  speculative  thought  had  been  ceaselessly  on 
the  watch  to  entrap  any  stray  power  which,  under  so  weak  a 
Government,  was  sure  to  escape  occasionally,  even  from  the  chief 
stroDgholds  of  authority ;  and  now  the  propitious  moment  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  philosophers,  and,  with  hardly  less  avidity^ 
by  nearly  the  entire  complement  of  educated  society.     In  1753, 
Bousseau  dragged  into  the  arena  of  discussion  the  very  founda- 
tions of   human   society   in   his    "Discours    sur    TOrigine    de 
Imegalit^  parmi  les  hommes."     The  "  Contrat  Social ''  appeared 
in  1762,  and  "  Emile  *'  shortly  after.     The  publication  by  the 
Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  in  17o5,  of  the  "Ami  des  hommes  "  ^ave 
importance  to  the  Economists,  who  pushed  on  vigorously  their 
assaults  upon  the  outposts  of  the  ancient  regime,  and  assiduously 
wrought  into  prominent  and  detailed  relief  the  heavy  abuses 
which  crushed   the   people.      Though    inveighing  against   the 
iniquitous  privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  classes  of  the  community, 
and  against  most  parts  of  the  existing  system  of  taxation,  these 
financial  reformers  advocated  the  centralization  and  unity  of 
power.    The  most  serious  injury  which  they  inflicted  upon  the 
old  Monarchy   resulted  from   hasty,   unreasoned,   and   violent 
attempts  to  restore  its  vigour.     Yet  one  of  the  least  vigorous  of 
monarchs  regarded  them  with  favour.     Quesnay,  their  chief,  was, 
h  very  special  appointment,  as  well  "  thinker  "  as  physician  to 
louis  XV.     The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  court  rendered  ever- 
recurring  the   presence   of  financial   difficulties.     The   wildest 
schemes  therefore   promising  to  augment  the   public  revenue 
^cited  attention  and  often  applause.     But  the  agitation  of  such 
^terestmg  inquiries  could  not  fail  to  quicken  the  prying  investi- 
gations which  were  rapidly  increasing  round  the  more  strictly 
political  constitution  and  attributes  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  wonderful  progress  in  the  power  and  influence  of  the 


luiiies   aiju   saoricommgs,   as   the   p 
atrocities — atrocities,  it  is  true,  uttei 
effects   upon   the  ^multitude — hither 
less  damaging  to  royalty  than   if  th 
may,  indeed,  be  affirmed  that   a   ir 
invited  by  the  King,  became  one  of  t 
of  the  monarchy.     Apart   from    the 
bulwarks  of  the  monarchical  institut 
than  the  monarch  himself     It  could 
inconsistency,  have  been  otherwise, 
attacks  upon  the  old  fabric  of  society, 
as  a  very  accommodating  weapon.     ^ 
must  have  been  the  aid  which  tlie  Kii 
devotee  of  the  prevailing  fashion  of  d« 
philosophers  in   their   intemperate   i: 
institutions  and  customs  which  constiti 
substance  of  the  ancient  regime. 

It  may  seem  that  Diderot — who,  1 
been,  in  the  exaggerated  language  oi 
tionary  torrent,  the  Revolution  itself 
fidelity  the  most  turbulent  developmei 
this  period — anticipated  the  blood tl 
quoted  lines : 

"  Et  mes  mains  ourdiraient  les  enti 
A  defaut  d'un  cordon  pour  etran 

However    baleful   may    have    been    1 
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They  were  utterly  unaware  of  the  consummate  skill  with  which 
they  were  elaborating  the  weapons  that,  in  other  hands,  would 
be  fatally  used  against  the  ruling  powers.  With  rare  exceptions, 
they  sowed  the  wind  of  change  unmoved  by  any  anticipations  of 
even  remote  political  tempests,  far  less  suspecting  that  the  very 
Dext  generation  would  reap  the  whirlwind  of  Revolution.  Even 
onotherpoints  they  were  often  amazed  and  troubled  at  many  an  act 
oropinion  fairly  deducible  from  their  writings.  An  instance  presents 
itself  in  the  answer  elicited  from  Rousseau  to  certain  questions 
submitted  to  him  by  a  would-be  emancipator  of  his  enslaved 
countrj'  who  had  begun  by  abandoning  his  wife  and  children. 
"  Dare  any  one,'*  exclaims  Rousseau,  "  who  prescribes  as  a  law 
nnto  himself  to  break  the  social  ties  of  son,  husband,  and  father, 
Bsurp  the  name  of  citizen  ?  dare  he  usurp  the  name  of  man  ?  " 
In  spite  of  Rousseau's  antecedents,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  be- 
lieving that  the  indignation  expressed  on  this  occasion  was 
geQuine.  The  pertinacious  warfare  which  Voltaire  waged  upon 
the  Clergy,  the  Church,  and  apparently  upon  Christianity  itself, 
was  popularly  construed  into  a  crusade  against  all  religion  what- 
ever, and  spawned  a  motley  tribe  of  blasphemers.  Yet  it  is  but 
fair  to  doubt  hostility  of  feeling  towards  at  least  the  main  pre- 
cepts of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  man  who  could  speak  in  the 
foUowing  manner  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  : — "Celui  qui 
savait  tout  a  daign^  tout  nous  dire  en  nous  disant  d  aimer." 
There  is  little  foundation  for  believing  that  even  Diderot  sought 
deliberately  to  tempt  the  existing  morality  and  religious  senti- 
ment to  find  a  "  lower  deep  ;*'  for  at  that  time  both  morality  and 
religion  among  the  upper  classes  in  France  had  reached  such  a 
low  stage  of  degradation  that  below  it  the  last  faint  traces  of  the 
former  must  have  disappeared  and  given  place  to  absolute  licence, 
whilst  the  remains  of  the  latter  would  probably  have  presented 
themselves  under  the  form  of  some  bastard  species  of  Fetichism. 
Then  again,  D'Alembert,  without  fear  of  subjecting  himself  to  the 
charge  of  noticeable  exaggeration,  is  able  to  say  in  a  letter  to  Yol- 
taire :  "  My  writings  and  my  conduct  speak  for  me  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  hear ;  I  defy  calumny,  and  dare  her  to  do  her  worst." 
Moat  of  the  conspicuous  writers  of  the  time  might  with  equal 
confidence  have  submitted  their  character  to  general  criticism. 
Who  could  surpass  Helv^tius  or  D'HoIbach  in  beneficence  and 
generosity  ?  Even  those  who  ostentatiously  professed  Atheism, 
8nch  as  Naigeon  and  Sylvain  Mar^chal,  were  not  exceptionally 
^iasolute  or  unscrupulous.  Most  of  the  unpropitious  light  in 
^hich  the  conspicuous  pioneers  of  the  Revolution  have  generally 
'^n  regarded  must  be  attributed  to  the  extravagances — verbal; 
^tten,  or  acted — perpetrated  by  the  vast  crowd  of  their  imme- 
diate soi-disant  disciples.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
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which  it  held  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
derision  upon  the  administrators  of 
the  most  conspicuous  firebrands  of  th 
and  ever -increasing  multitude  of  soi 
directed  against  the  Jansenists,  the  Jei 
the  erewhile  **  well-beloved ''  King  hi 

Did  this  contemptuous  defection 
from  its  natural  rulers,  both  lay  anc 
nition  to  the  Government  of  some  mc 
to  the  old  monarchy  ?    With  the  exc€ 
King,  no  member  of  the  ever-varyini 
betrayed  any  distinct  foreboding  of  tl 
claimed  Louis,  in  a  moment  of  peti 
again  the  thunder  of  artillery  than  al 
But  he  calmed  his  fears  and  his  obs 
delegation  of  repressive  power  and  res 
Malesherbes,  whom  he  esteemed — su 
appearances — as  both  competent  and 
cious  foi-ebodings,  however,  Louis  X 
character  of   his   environments,   cou 
inkling  of  the  extreme  depth  to  whic 
was  saturated  with  the  prevalent  p 
nor  could  he  picture  the  possibility 
distinguished  servants  of  the  Crown, 
ablest  minister  of  his  reign,  and  the  n 
ficing  royalist  of  whom  his  race  can 
ment  to  be  ovpmnwprpri  an  A  lorl  r^mrxt 
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vill  come  here  in  search  of  them."  When  we  are  confronted  by 
such  startling  complicity  between  one  of  the  firmest  adherents 
of  royalty,  and  one  of  the  master-underminers  of  the  monarchy, 
much  of  our  astonishment  at  the  rapid  crumbling  away  of  the 
crazy  fabric  composing  the  ancient  regime  must  disappear. 
There  was,  indeed,  at  this  time,  a  vast  parade  of  persecution, 
but,  truly,  no  persecutors. 

The  Due  de  Choiseul  connived  hardly  less  directly  at  the 
advance  of  the  invading  host  of  new  opinions.  But  being  far 
less  deficient  in  penetration,  and  less  prone  to  a  credulous  belief 
in  the  facility  of  human  perfectibility  than  his  amiable  colleague, 
his  connivance  can  claim  far  less  extenuation.  The  sincerity  of 
his  loyalty  was  assuredly  beyond  suspicion  ;  but  he  cherished 
still  more  ardently  his  vanity  and  popularity.  Though  the  most 
prominent  and  punctilious  of  grands  seigneurs,  he  succumbed, 
with  subtly-calculated  levity,  to  the  blandishments  of  the  religious 
and  political  heresiarchs.  "  It  is  characteristic  of  this  siiole  de 
iSspriC'  says  M.  Michelet,  "  that  Choiseul,  who  rarely  humoured 
the  King,  accommodated  himself  with  unwearied  attention  to 
the  humours  of  the  salons.*'  Choiseul  was  the  first  French 
statesman  who  deciphered  the  declining  value  of  the  royal 
favour,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  importance  with  which  popu- 
lar opinion  was  inflating  itself.  Having  supplanted  Cardinal 
de  Bemis  in  the  favour  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, — who,  urged 
by  many  experiences  of  her  own  weakness,  had  for  some  time 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  delegating  part  of  her  authority 
into  abler  keeping  than  that  of  mediocrity, — he  soon  brought 
within  his  control  nearly  the  entire  action  of  the  Government. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761  he  was  made  Minister  of 
War,  and  when,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  became 
Minister  of  Marine,  he  adroitly  consigned  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  AflEairs,  which  Bernis  had  been  constrained  to  resign 
into  his  hands,  to  the  obsequious  keeping  of  his  cousin,  the  Due 
de  Praslin ;  thus  holding  or  controlling  the  three  chief  elements 
of  power.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  rehabilitate  the  dege- 
neiite  monarchy,  or  even  appreciably  to  check  its  decline.  His 
duty,  under  most  of  its  aspects,  was  made  to  twist  itself  towards, 
and  bow  before,  that  brilliant  Parisian  society  of  which  he  may 
be  regarded  as  a  notable  specimen,  a  society  whidh,  with  perverse 
self-complacency,  seemed  charmed  at  its  successful  endeavours 
to  stamp  upon  itself  the  reputation  of  being  pre-eminently 
ftivolous  and  Utopian. 

Many  of  the  mental  lineaments  of  Maurepas — who,  as  minister 
and  courtier,   exercised   throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the 

Eriod  under  consideration  a  many-visaged  influence  over  the 
ingand  Government  of  France — which  Marmontel  sketches  with 


a  mediocre  degree  of  the  creative  fac 
changed  its  direction,  setting — in  spi 
calamitous  inconsistencies — steadily  I 
fication  of  the  unreasoning  passions,  < 
feeble  dispensers  of  power.  This  p« 
weighed  upon  them  with  an  uncomfo: 
with  much  resistance.  Such  men, 
their  general  compliancy,  were  merel 
to  give  it  an  appearance  of  cohesion, 
weight  of  oflBcial  authority  for  the 
routine  business  of  the  Government 
independence,  distinguished  ability 
sufficiently  pliant  to  bend  implicitly 
that  royalty  had  set  up.  Subservien 
and  political  ignorance,  were,  theref 
features  of  each  successive  Ministry 
France  from  1744.  to  1774. 

The  subversive  spirit  of  the  timei 
spread  disregard  in  the  regions  both 
the  religious  or  political  future  of 
especially  rampant  and  contagious  i: 
Jesuits.  The  overthrow  of  those  i 
Church  was  the  first  great  triumph 
over  the  established  forces  of  soci 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Frederic 
the  most  redoubtable  "  King"  in  Europ 
the  then  most  energetic  renresentati^ 
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French  society,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  many  grounds 
of  exultation  to  the  victors ;  for  the  defenders  of  Catholicism 
were  at  that  time  feeble  in  the  extreme,  and  yet  more  blind 
than  feeble.  They  could  descry  no  very  formidable  danger  , 
menacing  the  Church  until  the  near  approach  of  the  day  on 
which  Christianity  itself  was  banished  by  decree  from  the  soil  of 
France! 

It  cannot  l)e  said  that  so  complete  a  dimness  of  perception 
clouded  the  mind  either  of  Louis  XV.  or  of  Choiseul.  But  the 
clamours  of  the  present  drowned  the  whispers 'of  the  future. 
The  King  was  nearly  as  much  a  slave  to  superstition  as  to 
licentiousness.  He  was  fully  aware,  too,  of  the  great  value 
which  should  be  accorded  to  the  existing  alliance  between 
Church  and  State :  but  his  extreme  though  groundless  jealousv 
of  the  Dauphin,  to  whom  the  Jesuits  were  especially  devoted, 
quickened  his  acquiescence  in  the  Edict  of  1764.  Then,  again, 
the  Pariiament  worked  upon  his  fears,  and  arrested  any  effective 
resistance  which  his  reluctance  to  the  measure  might  occasion, 
by  threatening  to  demand  a  statement  of  his  secret  expenses 
{acquits  au  comptant),  a  statement  which  would  expose  to 
public  opprobrium  the  monstrous  items  of  his  vile  extravagance ; 
whilst  Choiseul  still  further  paralysed  his  opposition  by  placing 
before  him  the  alternative  of  suppressing  the  Jesuits*  or  the 
parliaments,  presenting  thus  the  questions : — Would  he  hazard 
a  revolution  ?  would  he  risk  a  recurrence  of  scenes  of  which  the 
Chemin  de  la  Revolte  was  a  consequence  ?  was  he  prepared  to 
witness  again  a  series  of  bloody  conflicts  in  the  streets,  and  to 
bear  repeated  the  ominous  cry,  "  AUons  briiler  Versailles?"  As 
to  Choiseul,  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  afforded  no  symptom  what- 
ever of  religious  significance.  But  the  minister  perceived  its 
admirable  utility  as  an  instrument  of  expediency.  He  used  it 
^th  much  adroitness  as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  blows  aimed  at 
niany  parts  of  his  policy.  By  it  he  conciliated  the  favour  both 
ofthe  Parliament  and  of  the  philosophers :  by  it  he  calmed  the 
irritation  of  the  nation  at  the  Treaty  which  closed  the  Seven 
Years  War,  a  war  which,  from  numerous  Austrian  associations 
tod  influences,  and  still  more  from  personal  ambition,  he  had 
.  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  and  prolonging. 
The  ability,  the  confidence,  the  incomparable  tact  and  ease 
^th  which  he  contrived  to  carry  on  that  disastrous  conflict 
^thout  compromising  his  popularity  are  proofs,  no  doubt,  of 
bis  wonderful  diplomatic  and  conciliatory  powers.  Rousseau 
^leclares,  indeed,  "  that  but  for  the  ability  displayed  by  Choiseul, 
^e  Seven  Years  War  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  French 
monarchy."     Such  praise,  however,  applied  to  one  of  the  chief 

instigators  and  supporters  of  a  ruinous  contest  seems  to  wear  a 


Bourbon,  cemented  by  the  Facte  de  famiUe 
Choiseul  in    1761, — which   met   with   such 
France,  and  such  astonishment  abroad,  contr 
soothe  the  national  irritation  occasioned  by 
in  1763,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  tend* 
forbearance  of  various  embarrassing  influen 
ratification  of  that  peace.     We  are  far  mor 
to  congratulate  Choiseul  on  the  tact  which  h 
the  good  fortune  which  attended  him,  than  • 
very  exceptional  capacity.     He   had  fallen 
The  avenues  to  power  had  long  been  filled 
of  courtiers  and  politicians.     Royalty  had 
prestige.     Even  a  minister  of  ordinary  abilit 
would  have  been  hailed  with  applause.     It  : 
prising,  then,  that  Choiseul — who  possessec 
racteristics  of  a  statesman,  who  was  endows 
shallow  penetration  that  almost  raised  him 
of  ordinary  political  study,  whose  mind  th 
profound  conviction,  perhaps  seldom  entert 
sible  persuasion,  never  quailed  in  presen< 
grasped  vast  projects  with  a  confidence  so  e 
temerity  seemed  absent,  and  even  chances  o: 
—captivated  the  French  people,  and  was  su 
he  had  been  besieged  during  the  time  of 
perity,  by  a  host  of  distinguished  admirers  i 
sailles  itself  was  depopulated,  for  there  was  i 
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ances  and  present  necessities  of  to-day  gradually   contracted 
within  so  narrow  a  range  his  naturally  short,  though  marvel- 
lously clear,  vision,  that  the  politic  flatterer  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour stumbled  at  last  on  the  very  threshold  of  his  own  erewhile 
exquisitely  accurate  appreciation  of  whoever  or  whatever  might 
sensibly  influence  his  fortunes.    By  ministering  to  the  revengeful 
spirit  of  one  woman,  and  pandering  to  the  contemptible  vanity 
of  another,  he  maintained  an  influential  though  inherently  pre- 
carious position  in  the  government,  little  heedful  of  the  present, 
and  still  less  of  the  future,  interests  of  his  country.     Thus  he 
made  but  insignificant  efforts  to  arrest  the  hand  which  was  erasing 
the  French  colonies  from  the  map  of  Asia  and  America,  whilst 
he  looked  on  with  a  scarcely  ruflBed  equanimity  at  the  costly  and 
bloody  campaigns  in  Europe  which  were  sapping  the  resources 
of  France,  and  casting  a  dark  stain  upon  her  military  reputation. 
By  assuming  hardly  the  bare  possibility  of  a  cordial  alliance  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  having  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland  as  the  cementing  object,  he  pooh-poohed  for  some 
time  all  assurances  of  the  first  actual  stealthy  steps  of  the  crowned 
conspirators  towards  their  prey :  thus  contributing  still  further 
to  impair  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  country.     By  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  the  kingdom  he  scattered  conciliation 
around  him  and  tightened  his  hold  on  the  reins  of  power  ;  but, 
however  salutary  this  measure  might  have  been  under  less  dan- 
gerously perturbed  aspects  of  social  opinion,  at  this  unfavourable 
conjuncture  such  an  act  tended  to  strengthen  the  growing  dis- 
respect for  authority,  and  thus  increased  the  instability  of  the 
tottering  monarchy.     By  the  injudicious  nomination  of  Laverdy 
as  Conlroleur-general  in  1764,  and  by  the  still  grosser  error  of 
conferring  the  oflBce  of  Chancellor  upon  Maupeou  in  1768,  he 
paved  the  way  to  the  final  and  fatal  quarrel  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliament ;  thus  again,  and  more  radically,  contributing 
to  shake  the  old  political  construction  :  and,  finally,  by  an  over- 
weening self-conceit  which  pictured  his  indispensability  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  by  a  consequent  over- confidence  in 
the  stability  of  his  position, — to  the  extent  even  of  believing  that 
neither  the  King  nor  the  King's  mistress  "dare"  dismiss  him, — 
^  habitually  quick  discernment  and  sense  of  danger  became 
hoodwinked,  and  he  fell ;  thus  depriving  France  at  a  most  critical 
moment  of  the  only  statesman  who,  however  conspicuous  his 
shortcomings,  possessed  a  quality  of  conciliation  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  break  the  shock  of  her  approaching  calamities. 

The  contemptuous  disregard  for  established  institutions  which 
^  been  wantonly  making  its  way  for  half  a  century  among  the 
^per  classes,  and  that  of  late  had  begun  to  spread  with  ominous 
'apidity  over  the  whole  nation,  but  which  had  been  hitherto 


naa  its  sympathies,  in  every  mood  a 
detached  from  royalty  and  its  enviro 
even  a  possible  reformation  in  such  qi 
pered,  no  doubt,  and  destined  to  rui 
course^  yet  surely  not  without  consi 
substantially  growing  up  in  compac 
systems,  theories,  and  aspirations,  oft 
their  aspects,  but  in  reality  possessing 
truth  or  practical  utility. 

The  Comtesse  du  Barry  hurried  as  far 
the  path  of  reckless  vigour  and  audacit; 
in  the  direction  of  much  that  is  regarc 
and  refinement   The  assertion,  "  elle  e 
a  letter  to  D'Alembert,  Voltaire  affirn 
dour,  surely  cannot  be  viewed,  at  least 
aspects,  as  an  exaggeration.     To  point 
few  degrees  of  vanity  and  laxity  of  mc 
an  unpleasant  investigation,  might  be  • 
of  the  two  women,  would  be  a  bootle 
this  time  the  Court  had  reached  a  deptl 
change  in  its  moral  aspect,  if  not  very  < 
of  detection,  and  could  therefore  pres( 
less  political,  significance.     Though  nea 
rence  in  State  affairs  had  imparted  1 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  they  had  at  al 
with  a  few  political  outlines.  This  acqua 
features  presented  by  the  nrincinal  im 
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appalled.  She  was  jealous  pf  Choiseul  because  his  influence  over 
the  King  approached  too  near  an  equality  with  her  own,  and 
she  hated  him  because  he  dared  to  doubt  the  stability  of  her 
position,  and  presumed  to  curtail  his  homage  towards  her  of  its 
must  soothing  incense :  she  hated  the  Parliament  because  it 
embarrassed  the  action  of  the  royal  authority,  and  therefore  the 
freedom  of  her  own  will ;  and  she  chafed  at  the  shadow  of 
honesty  which  yet  lingered  timidly  about  the  financial  transac- 
tions of  the  Government,  because  it  sometimes  whispered  mode- 
ration to  her  cupidity.  To  Choiseul  she  opposed  the  Due 
d'Aiguillon ;  to  the  Parliament,  its  ere  while  president,  Maupeou; 
and  to  the  wavering  influence  of  honesty  in  financial  matters, 
the  Abbe  Terray. 

Of  these  principal  instruments  and  advisers  of  Madame  du 
Barry,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  though 
not  ostensibly  the  chief  of  the  new  Administration,  exercised  the 
most  general  influence  over  the  policy  and  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment He  had  been  Governor  of  Brittany,  a  position  for  which 
he  was  peculiarly  unqualified.  Proud  and  incapable  of  concilia- 
tion, he  soon  forced  opposition  to  his  authority  upon  the  provin- 
cial Parliament,  and  finally  found  himself  exposed  to  serious 
accosations  of  maladministration.  Transferred  to  the  central 
anthorities,  his  trial  was  eagerly  entered  upon  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  and  proceeded  without  encountering  any  opposition 
from  the  Due  de  Choiseul  Hence  the  implacable  hatred  of 
D'Aiguillon  both  towards  the  Minister  and  the  ParUament. 
Many  causes  of  a  very  interested  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
disreputable  nature  induced  the  King  and  his  mistress  to  favour 
the  accused.  The  Parliament,  urged  by  its  usual  injudicious 
^eij  to  parade  a  little  political  importance,  and  by  the  super- 
cilious demeanour  of  the  man  whom  it  was  but  too  willing  to 
condemn,  entered  upon  a  series  of  intemperate  proceedings  which 
nndered  it  easily  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 

Audacity,  freed  from  every  check  of  justice  or  morality,  formed 
the  mainspring  which  gave  motion  to  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  Controleur-Gdn^ral,  Terray,  showed  a  vigour 
^  dealing  with  the  apparently  hopeless  embarrassments  of  the 
treasury  so  effective  and  unscrupulous  that  Madame  du  Barry 
terself  was  satisfied,  even  to  the  extent  of  her  avidity.  "  Cynical 
as  a  satyr,  to  whose  supposed  countenance  and  manners  his  own 
^  much  resemblance,"  he  treated  all  interests,  except  those  of 
^  Barry  and  her  clique,  with  a  perfect  equality  of  disregard 
^d  injustice.  An  example  of  this  unqualified  cynicism  is 
tforded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  who,  remonstrating 
^ith  the  Contrdleur  des  Finances  against  the  injustice  of  certain 
'^quiaitions  upon  the  clergy,  observed,  "  Why,  surely,  sir,  this 


strife,  never  more  fitly  and  agre 
heading  the  forces  of  destruction,  Mj 
unenviable  distinction  of  having  imp 
very  last,  downward  impulse  to  th 
Truly  Madame  du  Deffand  may  b 
moment  of  astonishment  and  alan 
"  not  a  man  but  a  devil." 

Maupeou  had  been  accused  of  m 
of  dishonesty,  by  the  Parliament  w 
Hence  he  was  urged  by  a  spirit  of 
natural  predilection  for  violent  chai: 
pulous  energy  the  pestilent  ambition 
sought  to  disembarrass  herself  of  tba 
enabled  to  abuse  at  discretion  the  re 
A  conflict  between  the  Parliament 
personal  in  its  character,  afforded  adi 
the  disputants  into  a  course  of  reel 
therefore  regarded  by  Madame  du  i 
a  propitious  opportunity  for  adventui 

The  Parliaments  had  not  escaped 
of  the  times.  During  the  precedin* 
had  often  exercised  considerable  pow 
secution,  or  in  a  state  of  revolt,  thej 
respect.  Even  under  the  repressive 
maintained  a  dignified  and  an  irre] 
long  monotony  of  despotism,  foUov 
liberty  of  action  and  imhnnn/io/i  i;. 
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fence  and  furtherance  of  their  own  prerogatives,  and  for  their 
own  material  interests,  they  gradually  forfeited  all  pretensions  to 
public  spirit,  lost  the  strengthening  reliance  which  the  people 
had  been  wont  to  repose  in  them,  and  stood  before  their  enemies 
in  all  the  weakness  of  isolation.  ''The  Parliaments  have  a  dis- 
astrous termination  in  store  for  them,"  predicted  D'Alembert 
in  1766,  "a  termination  which  is  nearer  at  hand  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  They  are  too  fanatical,  too  doltish,  and  too 
tyranniaJ,"  This  censure,  though  too  general  and  unqualified, 
was  occasionally  amply  justified,  as,  for  example,  in  the  well- 
known  cases  of  Galas,  Sirven,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Barre,  and 
Lally.  Numerous,  however,  as  were  the  reprehensible  points  in 
the  character  of  the  Magistrature  at  this  time,  its  general  aspect 
most  be  admitted  to  contrast  favourably  with  that  presented  by 
the  character  of  any  other  prominent  class  of  French  society. 
The  chief  and  ruinous  error  which  had  long  marked  the  career 
of  the  principal  Parliaments — notably  the  Parliament  of  Paris — 
was  an  inopportune  intermoddlement  with  political  or  quasi- 
political  matters.  This  propensity  grew  apace  during  the  latter 
years  of  Louis  XV.'s  reign.  The  parliamentary  bodies  unwit- 
tingly or  imprudently  overlooked  the  fact  that  royalty  had  ab- 
dicated its  chief  power  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  minions, 
who  had  little  knowledge  of,  and  no  respect  for,  any  constituent 
dement  of  the  monarchy  save  that  from  which  they  imme- 
diately derived  their  importance  and  their  emoluments. 

The  oft-recurring  conflicts  between  the  Parliament  and  the 
r^  power  varied  but  little  in  the  manner  of  their  develop- 
ment :  **  refusal  of  the  Parliament  to  register  a  royal  edict — 
Iil4e^ju8tice — persistence  of  the  Parliament — exile  or  imprison- 
nieDt  of  the  magistrates — reciprocal  concessions — submission  or 
^^wtory  of  the .  Parliament — seeming  reconciliation  of  the  dis- 
potanta"  Through  such  a  course,  in  reference  to  the  powers  in 
.  question,  were  the  acrimonious  religious  contests  of  1753  and 
1756  reduced  to  apparent  tranquillity.  On  no  occasion  could 
either  of  the  disputants  boast  of  achieving  more  ihan  a  very 
"tadowy  advantage ;  the  substantial  result  being  invariably  to 
harry  bbth  of  them  another  stage  towards  destruction.  Thus 
|«l«omely  we  advance,  until,  in  1763,  we  are  startled  by  an 
u^vocation  which  reminds  us  that  we  are  entering  upon  the 
^  years  of  the  monarchy.  The  Cour  des  Aides,  in  behalf  of 
^  Farliament,  supplicated  the  King  "  to  listen  to  the  nation 
itself  by  the  mouth  of  the  States- General."  We  are  by  no 
JJieang  surprised  to  encounter  at  nearly  every  step  of  these  quar- 
^  as  much  inconsistency  as  weakness.  "  The  Parliament  in 
1766  declared  that  the  King  was  accountable  to  God  alone,  and 
then  declared  its  own  right  to  resist  the  King,  in  the  name  of 


lany,  and  inflicting  upon  him  certain  p 
catory  plea  beyond  that  afforded  by  ex 
evidence.     Blindly  anticipating  results 
had  usually  attended  the  adventuring 
opposition  to  the  Crown,  the  Parliamenl 
both  King  and  people  to  mischievous  e 
porarily  arresting   the  accustomed   cur 
thi3  juncture  the  Due  de  Choiseul  ceas 
government,   and  with    him  departed 
mere  appearance,  from  the  Ministry.     1 
the  Parliament  had  been  expected  anc 
In  January,  1771,  the  Chancellor  exiled 
cated  their  appointments,  and  installed  i 
posed  chiefly  of  men  who  were  also  r 
Conseil.     Before  the  end  of  the  year  evei 
had  been  reorganized  and  rigorously  sh 
functions. 

Was  the  summary  destruction  of  thes 
blies  by  so  despicable  an  instrument  effec 
Was  no  hand  or  voice  raised  to  prevent 
for  ages  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  ] 
croachments  of  Feudalism,  of  Ultramonl 
itself  ?  Truly  there  appeared  opposition 
total  efficacy  fell  far  short  of  the  individu 
cellor :  it  was  all  but  universal,  and  all  I 
not,  however,  forget  to  do  justice  to 
Seguier,  who,  with  prophetic  fprvour   on 
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possessed  any  inherent  strength  to  keep  it  from  falling.  A  vital 
principle  of  royalty  was  imperilled,  and  rudely  deprived  of  its 
importance  in  the  public  mind,  when  the  magistratic  position 
was  made  precarious.  Was  not  the  spirit  of  change,  then  so  rife 
in  the  public  mind,  hurried  by  the  destructive  measure  of  the 
Ministry  impetuously  to  display  itself  before  the  people  clothed 
and  armed  with  the  highest  official  authority  ?  May  not  that 
act,  in  eflTect,  be  regarded  as  the  last  step  of  the  old  Monarchy, 
and  the  first  of  the  Revolution  ? 

Of  all  the  chief  elements  which  had  formerly  contributed  to 
make  up  the  governing  power  of  the  French  monarchy,  royalty 
alone  remained.       It   was  now  dragged   into  the    immediate 
presence  of  the  people.     No  more  inauspicious  moment  could 
have  been  chosen  for  hazarding  this,  at  any  time,  dangerous 
juxtaposition.     Nothing  in  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  nation, 
or  in  the  character  of  the  King,  or  in  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  ministry,   augured   propitiously   of    such  a   confrontation. 
Royalty  stood  confessed  in  all  its  obscene  debility,  and  confirmed 
the  universal  contempt  with  which  it  had  long  been  regarded. 
The  royal  will,  however, — now  without  a  rival, — was  universally 
acknowledged  and  obeyed ;  though  rarely  was  an  act  of  obedience 
unaccompanied  by  an  impatient  sneer,  if  not  by  an  execration. 
Opposition,  bewildered  and  lost  in  a  crowd  of  political  contra- 
dictions and  illusory  social  theories,  was,  as  yet,  too  timid,  dis- 
jointed and  doubtful,  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect.     Placing 
very  decidedly   apart  her  literary   celebrities,  France   seemed 
hopelessly  abandoned  to  the  spirit  of  feeblenesa     The  discontent 
and  irritation  of  the  people  at  the  dishonest  and  profligate  home 
administration  of  the  Government,  and  the  yet  less  endurable 
humiliation  felt  at  its  dastardly  foreign  policy,  presented  them- 
selves among  all  classes  in  an  infinite  variety  of  satirical  forms, 
forms  well  suited  to  elude  the  coarse  grasp  of  despotism.     Discon- ' 
certing  as  such  wide-spread  opprobrium  must  have  been  to  Louis 
XV.,  it  was  insufficient  to  induce  him  either  to  make  any  sign  of 
self-reformation,   or  to  assume    the    energy    which   repressive 
measures  would  render  necessary.     He  had  lost  the  support  of 
every  influential  party  in  the  nation,  and  was  unable  to  command 
the  services,  much  less  the  devotion,  of  any  capable  individual 
possessing  either  the  confidence  or  the  respect  of  the  people.     He 
had  been  all  his  life  laboriously,  though  to  some  extent  uncon- 
sciously, employed  in  alienating  himself  from  his  subjects,  and 
his  long  perseverance  had  at  last  brought  him  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  isolation.     There  was  now  as  much  excess  in  the  hatre<l 
'^hich  France  heaped  upon  royalty,  as  there  had  been  intempe 
ranee  in  the  love  which  she  had  formerly  lavished  upon  it. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  if  the  life  of  tbfe  old  King  had 


There  would  have  been  no  eraeute,  m 
afiFection,  for   there   appeared   no   poll 
project.     The  entire  nation  stood  on  tfc 
speculation :  the  signal  for  the  momeut 
on  every  lip  :  the  pause  was  inspired  so 
of  the  political  chaos,  and  the  dread  i 
which  the  meditated  plunge  might  sink  t 
a  circumstance  of  high  and  salutary  ii 
word  did  not  pass  into  articulate  utteran 
been  partially  propitiated,  and  at  least  i 
witnessing  a  series  of  attempts,  abortive  t 
ciliation  and  reform. 

The  imminently  menacing  approach 
suddenly  checked  by  the  death  of  Louis  ! 
ancient  regime  had  virtually  passed  a^ 
The  monarchy  had  reached  the  extrem< 
was  kept  from  falling  mainly  by  the  amis 
ciliatory  policy  of  Louis  XVI.  Its  own  n 
the  determined  spirit  of  change  which 
powerful  position  in  the  national  mind,  re 
even  of  its  bare  existence  a  task  of  supi 
but  ruins  had  Louis  XV.  left  behind  h 
fortunate  successor  had  been  endowed  wi 
and  energy,  no  amount  of  judicious  pol 
would  have  enabled  him,  with  so  much  t 
rotten  scattered  around,  to  reconsolidate  i 
ancient  basis.     But  Louis  XVT  nnac<»coo/ 
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have  written  the  history  of  France  in  a  series  of  songs,"  and  the 
man  who  would  fain  mark  out  the  future  of  the  nation  by  the 
rale  and  square  of  an  impossible,  because  inflexible,  justice. 

By  the  aid  of  inherently  antagonistic  agents  such  as  these  did 
Louis  XVI.  attempt  to  restore  the  declining  energies  of  the 
expiring  Monarchy.  The  impending  dissolution,  however,  was 
not  thus  to  be  averted.  Where,  indeed,  could  the  man  be  found 
fully  qualified  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis  ?  It  was 
acompUcated  and  unprecedented  political  conjuncture,  for  the 
management  of  which  there  was  needed  unprecedented  human 
capabilities.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  feeble  Monarch 
had  to  encounter  a  series  of  harassing  disappointments,  and, 
though  mainly  influenced  by  the  most  righteous  intentions,  to 
suffer  the*  reproach  of  precipitating  a  succession  of  bitter  party 
contests  that,  ever  diverging  further  and  further  from  the  path 
of  conciliation,  terminated  at  last  in  an  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  States-General. 


Art.  IV. — Eeligion   a?  a  Subject  of   National 
Education. 

JN  the  controversy  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sub- 
jects of  education  to  be  embraced  in  the  national  system, 
parties  seem  to  have  divided  themselves  into  denominationalists 
and  undenominationalists ;  into  advocates  for  combined  secular 
and  religious  teaching,  and  advocates  for  the  separation  of  secu- 
lar from  religious  teaching.  The  advocates  of  undenominational 
teaching,  and  for  the  separation  of  secular  from  religious 
teaching,  in  relation  to  this  question,  are  also  both  together 
classified  as  secularists.  The  parties  so  classified  together  under 
the  name  of  secularists,  for  the  most  part,  maintain  that  the 
education  to  be  imparted  under  the  national  system  should  not 
extend  beyond  the  subjects  of  secular  education,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  religious  teaching  by  the  authority  or  at  the 
eipense  of  the  State.  They  do  not  desire  that  no  religious 
teaching  should  be  given,  but  they  maintain  that  the  proper 
PCRons  to  impart  it  are  the  parents  or  guardians,  or  the  clergy, 
^  any  other  persons  who  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose, 
without  the  interference  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
denominationalists,  and  the  advocates  for  the  combination  of 
'ehgious  with  secular  teaching,,  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  for  both.  This  party  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  persons  belonging  to  Protestant  denominations,  and, 
*?  «  great  extent,  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Established 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland.  But  the  persons  who  com- 
P^  it  are  not  of  any  uniform  denomination,  or  of  any  uniform 


«*->.***    v.,^1*    lJL^Jl^^oo    l/llCllJSClVeS  Willing   t 

ing  to  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible 
without  note  or  corament.     They  do 
the  teaching  of  any  religion  by  the  15 
testdnt  religion,   or  any  provision   a] 
cannot,  or  will  not,   accept  Protesta] 
being  permitted  to  withdraw  during 
teaching  of  the  other  children.     Neit 
advocates  of  Protestant  religious  teacl 
posal  as  to  the  mode  of  extending  an 
gious  teaching  to  Ireland,  in  which  it  wc 
among  a  population  mostly  Roman  ( 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Roman 

The  terms  secular  and  religious,  as 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  leading  t 
they  are  not  in  themselves  correct  or  i 
ble  of  consistent  or  distinct  practical 
auence  of  this  want  of  accuracy  they 
tne  proper  points  at  issue,  but,  in  putti 
the  controversy  at  cross- purposes,  they 
much  of  the  confusion  which  exists. 

The  terms  secular  and  religious,  ai 
significations.  In  popular  signification 
be  held  to  include  civil  history  as  a 
signification,  the  term  religion  is  und 
morality,  and  more  particularly  the  wh( 
eluded  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 
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toiy,  woald  be  unintelligible  without  the  history  of  religion  and 
of  religious  controversies.  The  religious  elements  of  civil  history 
would  be  equally  unintelligible  without  some  historical  instruc- 
tioQ  as  to  the  tenets  of  the  religions  which  were  the  subjects  of 
such  controversies.  History  at  large  is  simply  a  description  of 
the  events  and  progress  of  humanity.  No  influences  have  had  . 
greater  bearing  on  these  than  the  religious  beliefs  of  races  and 
nations  at  successive  epochs  of  time.  In  a  great  measure,  reli- 
gioD  has  been  to  history  what  the  mind  is  to  the  body,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  barren  and  profitless  than  to  teach  a 
mere  catalogue  of  events  without  any  attempt  to  illustrate  or 
explain  the  causes  which  led  to  them  or  the  consequences  which 
followed  t^em. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  most  restricted  secular  education,  it 
is  Dot  supposed  that  it  can  be  intended  to  leave  the  mind  and 
conscience  a  perfect  blank  as  to  the  obligations  of  ordinary 
moral  duty.  There  could  be  no  education  or  training  of  any 
national  or  personal  value  which  could  fail  to  inculcate  such 
duties  as  those  of  good  behaviour,  charity,  benevolence,  decency, 
honesty,  and  truthfulness.  But  there,  again,  the  functions  of 
religion,  in  the  popular  signification  of  the  word,  are  intruded 
upon.  If  it  be  said  that  moral  duty  is  not  necessarily  founded 
on  Biblical  religion,  but  may  be  founded  on  what  may  be  called 
natural  religion,  the  answer  is  the  same.  Natural  religion 
is  still  religion,  and  falls  to  be  equally  excluded  by  the  argu- 
inents  which  would  seek  to  separate  secular  teaching  from  reli- 
gious teaching.  We  may  add  that,  if  ever  moral  duty  shall  become 
dissociated  from  religious  beliefs  of  any  kind  in  the  popular 
mind,  the  time  when  it  will  be  so  is  so  far  off  that  a  consi- 
deration of  its  probability  can  scarcely  affect  our  view  of  the 
subject  now  in  question.  The  arguments  for  secular  teaching 
^parately  from  religious  teaching  would  therefore  go  to  exclude, 
in  the  secular  department,  all  proper  teaching,  either  of  history 
or  morality,  from  the  national  system  of  education.  But  could 
there  be  anything  worth  calling  education  from  which  all  know- 
ledge of  civil  history  and  of  the  duties  of  ordinary  morality  and 
conduct  are  attempted  to  be  excluded  ?  Would  such  an  educa- 
tion, even  if  it  could  be  had,  be  a  suitable  object  of  state  expen- 
diture, or  would  it  be  a  suitable  training  for  the  citizen  or  member  of 
society  ?  It  seems  to  bo  impossible  to  make  any  answer  but  one, 
^d,  if  80,  the  theory  of  secular  education  separately  from  re- 
ligious education  falls  to  pieces  by  its  own  insuflBciency  and  in- 
consistency. The  theory  of  the  secularists  leads  to  another 
anomaly.  The  only  religion  of  which  there  is  any  special  jealousy 
among  its  various  denominations,  and  the  only  religion  which  is 
the  subject  of  controversy,  is  the  Christian.  There  is  no  objec- 
[Vol.  Xca.  No.  CXCV.]— New  Series,  Vol.  XLin.  No.  I.  I 


propose  that  the  national  system  shall  em 
pleased  to  designate  religious  as  well  as  se 
advocates  of  this  system  are  classified  as 
because,  although  they  advocate  religious  iesu 
lar  teaching,  they  maintain,  for  the  most  pa 
teaching  cannot  be  imparted  except  throug 
herents  of  recognised  religious  denomination 
that  there  should  be  statutory  provision  to  tt 
teaching  should  be  so  imparted.  Some  of  th 
would  probably  disclaim  insisting  on  carry in| 
tarian  differences  in  regard  to  the  selection 
would  all  insist  that  the  teachers  must  be  at 
Presbyterian  in  some  shape  or  other.  Thej 
of  the  poet  Schiller. 

**  What  my  religion  ?  Those  thou  nam 
None,  why  ?  Because  I  have  religioi 
They  have  no  idea  of  a  religion  without  i 
little  idea  tliat  any  person  can  be  truly  rel 
adherent  of  a  recognised  religious  denomina 
The  views  of  the  Denominationalists  migl 
people  were  all  of  the  same  denomination,  or 
rences  of  religious  opinion.  But  when,  beside 
the  same  state  contains  Roman  Catholics 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Indej 
when  these  leading  denominations  are  so  i 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  Episcopalians  will  not 
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propagating  Boman  Catholicism,  and  they  might  see  matters  in 
a  very  different  light    The  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  put 
as  the  largest  and  most  conspicuous  instance  of  the  injustice  and 
inconsistency  of  the  application  of  the  denominational  principle. 
But  besides  the  Roman  Catholics,  there  are  numerous  other 
denominational  bodies  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
many  families  and  persons  not  denominational,  who  would  feel  it 
to  be  flagrant  oppression  to  have  denominational  religious  teaching 
of  which  they  do  not  approve  authoritatively  forced  upon  them,  or 
to  be  forced  to  pay  for,  or  to  be  parties  in  any  way  to,  its  being  im- 
parted to  others.  If  there  were  more  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  or 
more  Presbyterians  inEngland  this  would  be  more  evident;  but  the 
Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  the  Episcopalians  in  England  form 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  that  each  within  their 
own  sphere  are  all  but  paramount,  and,  in  the  strength  of  each 
within  their  own  territory,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rights  and 
interests  of  those  who  differ  from  them.     Artemus  Ward  describes 
the  ancient  Puritans  in  America  as  rejoicing  "  in  having  come 
from  a  land  of  despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  every  man 
can  enjoy  his  own  religion  in  peace  and  prevent  every  other 
from  enjoying  his'n.'*     It  is  thought  that  more  people  than  the 
Puritans  have  similar  ideas  of  freedom  in  such  matters. 

It  may  be  said  that  some  Denominationalists  are  willing  to 
abandon  all  religious  teaching  except  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
But  the  Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible  is  itself  held  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  be  a  sectarian  book.  They  decline  to  use  it.  And 
the  endless  varieties  of  interpretation  of  many  passages  of  the 
Bible  itself  are  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  sectarianism. 

Even  if  there  were  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  being  the  subject  of  legal  enactment,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  such  an  enactment  could  be  carried  out  in  practice,  how  it 
could  be  legally  regulated,  or  how  any  breach  of  regulation  on 
the  subject  should  be  punished.  A  law  is  no  law  if  it  can  be 
yiolated  with  impunity.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  state  to  enact 
^  the  abstract  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  in  schools  ;  and  per- 
^pssuch  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  Bible  might  satisfy 
^ds  which  have  no  idea  of  the  business  of  practical  legislation ; 
but  to  minds  capable  of  understanding  matters  of  the  kind  it 
ittust  be  plain  that  a  mere  enactment  that  the  Bible  shall  be 
f^  can  have  no  effective  operation  unless  it  also  specify  what 
^  to  be  done  if  it  should  not  be  read  in  the  manner  which  may 
^  80  prescribed.  The  law  in  such  a  case  must  also  specify  how 
^uch  is  to  be  read  on  each  occasion,  and  in  what  order  it  is  to  be 
'f^,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  to  be  read  continuously  or  by  selec- 
^n.  Those  who  desire  that  it  shall  be  read  continuously  must 
be  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  they  gravely  propose  that 

1^ 


Lie   viuiitL 


be  legally  punishable  by  some  of  i 
ments  of  whipping,  fine,  and  infipriso 
inflicted  by  the  ordinary  course  of  leg 

If  teachers  and  pupils  themselves  fe 
religious  reverence  for  the  Bible,  the 
legislation  on  any  of  these  points.  I 
feel  such  reverence,  any  enactment  re< 
display  a  reverence  which  they  do 
penalties  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  would  I 
couragement  and  enforcement  of  hype 

The  next  point  of  consideration  in 
taHght  on  a  religious  footing  is  wht 
should  be  restricted  to  mere  readin; 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  both  read  a 
minationalists  contend  that  it  should  I 
meaning  by  its  being  explained  that  it 
in  accordance  with  their  own  points  of  vi« 
ists,  seeing  it  to  be  hopeless,  even  amon 
uniformity  in  each  having  it  explaine- 
views,  propose  that  it  shall  be  read  wit 
that  it  shall  not  be  explained  in  any  ws 

The  proposal  of  reading  the  Bible  wil 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  have  I 
point.  It  is  open  to  further  practical 
other  palpable  absurdities.  What  v 
prohibiting  a  teacher  from  giving  any 
tents  of  tViP  "RiWo  /^t.  v.^„.   ^^.-ii    -    ' 
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the  cause  of  religion  in  having  the  Bible  read  under  the  eye  of 
a  master  gagged  by  law,  in  the  face  of  its  own  clearest  doctrines, 
from  explaining  its  terms  in  any  way  ?  "  Teach  these  words 
diligently  unto  thy  children  &c." — see  Deut  vi.  6,  7.  See 
also  to  the  same  effect  Deut.  xL  9,  and  Psalm  Ixviii.  5,  6, 
not  to  speak  of  the  more  general  precept  as  to  training  up 
children  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.  The  only  excuse, 
if  it  be  an  excuse,  for  the  proposal  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be 
explained,  is  that  those  who  make  it  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  consider  beforehand  whether  or  not  the  proposal  could  be 
carried  into  effect,  or  the  absurd  and  monstrous  consequences  to 
which  it  would  lead  if  it  were  attempted  to  do  so.  It  means, 
if  it  mean  anything  at  all,  that  any  teacher  conversing  with  a 
pupil  on  any  subject  mentioned  in  the  Bible  shall  be  liable  to 
fine,  imprisonment,  deprivation  of  oflBce,  or  whatever  other 
punishment  may  be  awarded  for  the  so-called  offence.  Such 
legislation  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  directory  enactment 
which  does  not  go  to  these  results  must  be  wholly  ineffectual. 
But  when  legislation  cannot  be  made  effectual,  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  it  fails  is  not,  in  that 
respect,  a  proper  one  for  legislative  interference. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  required  by  positive  legislative 
enactment  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  both  read  and  explained,  the 
explanation  must  be  given  either  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher, 
or  according  to  fixed  principles  to  be  defined  by  law.  To  enact 
by  law  that  the  Bible  might  be  explained  in  any  way,  according 
to  the  different  opinions  of  each  individual  teacher,  whether 
orthodox  or  heterodox,  believing  or  unbelieving,  would  not,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Denominationalists,  who  insist  on  the  national  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  be  any  legislation  at  all.  The  other  alternative  of 
attempting  to  define  by  law  the  principles  on  which  it  should  be 
^ught,  opens  a  field  of  endless  controversy,  in  regard  to  which  it 
is  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  denominational  advocates  of 
Biblical  education  can  ever  arrive  at  uniformity  or  concord.  Is 
K  for  example,  to  be  taught  that  the  Bible  is  the  subject  of 
plenary  or  of  only  partial  inspiration  ?  Is  it  to  be  taught  that  it 
k  perfectly  free  from  error,  or  is  it  to  be  taught,  in  the  language 
Mcribed  to  Principal  Candlish,  that  it  is  in  some  parts  covered 
With  a  crust  of  human  error  ?  If  so,  is  it  to  be  taught  what 
P^  are  supposed  to  be  crust  and  what  parts  are  supposed  not 
^beso?  Is  it  to  be  taught  that  the  Biblical  account  of  the 
Creation  is  a  Divine  and  authoritative  account  of  the  Creation, 
oj^isittobe  taught,  in  the  language  ascribed  to  the  Duke  of 
-^U,  that  it  is  an  account  which  no  intelligent  person  can 
liow  receive  ?  Is  it  to  be  explained,  or  is  it  to  be  concealed,  that 
the  unanimous,  or  all  but  unanimous,  verdict  of  men  of  science 


-w       xJi       VJIV/' 


Jehovah  (now  stated  by  scholars  to  b 
was  not  revealed  until  it  was  revealed 
Exodus  vi.   3 — although   the   same   n 
previous   part  of  the  history  in  the  \ 
Genesis  xxii.  14.     Is  it  to  be  taught, 
elsewhere,  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  a 
taught,  as  in  Exodus  xxiv.  10,  11,  tl 
Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Nadab,  and  At 
elders  of  Israel  and  the  nobler  of  Israel 
God  of  Israel  ?    Is  it  to  be  taught  that 
commandments,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Q 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  &c. — see  E 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  r 
well  as  to  the  Hebrews  who  were  in  it  ? 
that  the  commandments  following  that  ] 
and  are  not  obligatory  on  Egyptians,  wh* 
that  therefore  these  Egyptians  are  not  wii 
application  ?     Is  it  to  be  taught  whethei 
the  fourth  commandment  given  in  Exodi 
the  same  commandment  given  in  Deut 
They  dififer  very  substantially  as  to  the 
commandment  is  founded.     Or,  if  one  of 
correct  one,  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the 
taught,  or  is  it  to  be  concealed,  that  there 
different  versions  of  what  is  said  to  have  I 
on  the  two  tables  of  stone  ?     Is  it  to  be  i 
second  commandment.  thfl.t  On/i  «»'ii  «•-' 
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bis  hand,  he  shall  be  surely  punished.  Notwithstandiug,  if  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished,  for  he  is  his 
money  r  Is  it  to  be  taught  that  such  an  argument  could 
or  could  not  be  used  by  a  modern  slave-owner  ?  Is  it  to  be 
taught  that  the  enslaving  and  outraging  of  the  women  of  Midian 
by  the  Israelites  was  perpetrated  by  the  immediate  direction  of 
God,  as  related  in  the  31st  chapter  of  Numbers,  and  that  God, 
through  Eleazar  the  priest,  received  thirty  and  two  women  as 
part  of  the  Lord's  tribute  from  the  prey  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
explained  by  the  usages  of  ancient  history  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  priests'  receiving  such 'tribute  as  this  ?  Is  it  to  be  taught 
that  the  incident  mentioned  in  Judges  xvL  1  was  a  proper 
occasion  for  the  exertion  of  the  supernatural  strength  of  Samson, 
or  even  a  decent  one  to  be  recorded  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
is?  Is  it  to  be  taught,  because  the  Amalekites  attacked  or 
resisted  the  Israelites  on  their  way  from  Egypt,  that,  about  four 
hundred  years  afterwards,  a  God  of  justice  and  mercy,  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  could,  with  reference  to  the 
posterity  of  these  Amalekites,  have  uttered  to  Samuel  such  words 
as  these :  "  I  remember  what  Amalek  did  to  Israel,  how  he  laid 
wait  for  him  in  the  way  when  he  came  up  from  Egypt.  Now, 
go  and  smite  Amalek,  and  utterly  destroy  all  that  they  have,  and 
spare  them  not,  but  slay  both  man  and  woman,  infant  and 
Buckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel  and  ass," — see  1  Samuel  xv.  2, 3, — 
or  that  Samuel,  in  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  in 
Gilgal,  "  because  his  sword  had  made  women  childless  '* — that  is, 
Wuse  he  had  defended  his  country — committed  an  act  deserv- 
iiig  of  either  Divine  or  human  approval?  Apart  from  its 
Biblical  connexion  it  may  be  doubtful  if  there  is  anything  in 
history  more  atrocious  than  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites,  or 
more  feeble  than  the  pretext  for  it.  Is  it  to  be  taught  that  the 
trickeries  of  Jacob,  the  treachery  of  Rachel,  and  the  deathbed 
animosity  of  David  were  proper  acts  to  receive  Divine  reward 
and  blessing  ?  Is  it  to  be  explained  whether  the  passage  in 
2Sam.xxiv.  1 — **  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against 
Israel,  and  he  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go  and  number 
Israel  and  Judah  " — or  the  passage  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  1,  referring  to 
the  same  event,  where  it  is  said,  '*  And  Satan  stood  up  against 
|™el,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Israel,"  is  the  proper  or 
higher  authority,  and  if  so  why  so  ?  Is  it  to  be  concealed  or 
^^plained  that  it  is  now  matter  of  ordinary  historical  knowledge, 
at  least  among  Biblical  scholars,  that  the  idea  of  Satan  was 
acquired  by  the  Hebrews  during  their  captivity  in  Babylon  from 
the  dualistic  doctrines  of  the  Zoroastrians,  and  that  these 
doctrines  ultimately  prevailed  over  the  monotheistic  doctrine 
<>i  the  Hebrews,   so  emphatically   expressed   by   the  prophet 


is  it  to  be  explained  how  it  was  at  one  tii 
and  why  it  has  now  ceased  to  be  belie 
taught  that  the  predictions  in  regard  to  th 
to  lending  money  in  Deut  xxviii.  44,  and  ( 
same  chapter,  have  been  fulfilled  by  facts  ? 
how  a  star  could  lead  to  or  indicate  any 
Mat.  ii.  9,— an  idea  familiar  to  ancient  pc 
fact  impossible.  Or  is  it  to  be  taught  tha 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — Mat.  v. — which  < 
admire,  but  which  few  attempt  either  to  ] 
inculcate  on  others,  are  precepts  which  w< 
neglected  and  disregarded  ?  Or  is  it  to  be 
from  Friday  evening  till  Sunday  mornir 
three  days  and  three  nights  mentioned  in 
it  to  be  taught  that  believers  can  handle 
poison  with  impunity,  or  heal  the  sick  by  1 
— see  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Or  is  it  to  be  tai 
to  the  disciples  in  Mat.  x.  10,  to  take  no  si 
direction  in  Mark  vi.  8,  to  take  nothing  f< 
a  staff  only,"  are  both  divinely  inspired 
address  ?  As  matter  of  mere  human  his 
of  very  little  importance,  but  even  with 
point  as  this  it  seems  impossible  to  m 
narratives  are  both  supernaturally  and  i 
same  writings  cannot  be,  in  the  same  se 
time,  both  divinely  correct  and  humanlj 
nf  the  conflictinpr  accounts  of  the  inscriDtioi 
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like-see  Mat.  xvi.  27,  28,  xxiv.  34 ;  Mark  viii.  38,  ix.  1,  and 
xiii.39;  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  xv.  51,  &c. ;  1  Thefes.  iv.  14-17;  Heb. 
ix.26,  X.  37;  1  Pet  iv.  7-17;  James  v.  8;  and  1  John  ii.  18 
—but  which  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled  in  any  sense 
within  any  ordinary  or  reasonable  meaning  of  the  words, — that 
they  have  so  failed?  Some  reply  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  these 
predictions  is  attempted  by  saying  that  with  the  Lord  one  day 
is  as  a  thousand  years.  This  only  meets  half  the  case.  It  has 
no  application  to  the  point  that  the  predictions  were  to  be 
fulfilled  within  the  lifetime  of  the  generation  to  whom  they  were 
uttered,  or  of  some  of  them.  Or  is  it  to  be  taught  that  St. 
Peter  was  right  or  wrong  when,  in  defiance  of  all  special  rites, 
ceremonies,  doctrines,  and  creeds,  sacrificial  or  otherwise,  he 
proclaimed  in  the  broadest  language,  without  limit  of  time  or 
place,  that  God  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every 
nation  whoso  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted 
of  Him  ?— see  Acts  x.  34,  35. 

These  are  merely  a  few  of  an  infinity  of  points  which  would  have 

to  be  definitively  settled  before  it  would  be  possible  to  direct  by 

positive   enactment,  on  what  principle  and  to  what  eflPect  the 

Bible  should  be  explained,  as  part  of  a  national  system  of  Biblical 

teachbgr    Any  number  of  additional  examples  might  have  been 

given;  but,  probably,  without  entering  into  still  more  sacred 

points  of  controversy,  a  suflScient  number  have  been  stated  to 

diow  that,  in  the  face  of  the  advanced  intelligence  of  the  age,  it 

is  not  possible  to  make  the  nature  of  religious  teaching  the 

wbject  of  any  directory  legal  enactment.     The  matter  cannot  be 

pa»ed  over  in  silence.       If  it  is  to  be  a  subject  of  specific 

legislation  the  whole  of  the  points  which  have  been  mentioned, 

^^  a  great  many  more,  must  be  confronted,  and  specific  direction 

must  be  given  as  to  the  manner  in  which  each  is  to  be  dealt 

^^^i  with  specific  punishments  or  penalties  in  case  any  point 

^1  be  treated  in  any  respect  diflerently  from  what  the  law 

"^y  prescribe.     It  is  not  enough  to  answer  to  this,  as  might  be 

done  in  regard  to  Scotland,  that  religious  teaching  was  formerly 

f^uired  by  law  to  be  given  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  that 

^  wag  so  given  without  any  such  precision  of  enactment  as  is  now 

^ntained  to  be  necessary.     This  is  true,  but  these  parochial 

J^hools  were  then  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Estab- 

"shed  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had  power  to  enforce  religious 

^hing  according  to  its  own  doctrines  and  confessions,  and 

J'hich  had  also  power  to  try  and  to  dismiss  schoolmasters  who 

^ed  to  do  so.      This  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of 

^tland  is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  civil  law  has  no  standard, 

either  there  or  elsewhere,  by  which  to  try  questions  of  doctrine, 

except  such  as  may  be  prescribed  to  it  by  the  Legislature. 


them,  but  the  prepossessions  of  those  \ 
are  such  that  they  have  no  particular 
their  own  views.     They  look  upon  tht 
ambuscades   to  be  avoided,    rather 
Divine  government,  not  limited,  eitl 
present,  to  any  one  race  or  creed, 
their  minds  enlarged  beyond  the  pei 
churches,    by    the    teaching    of  nat 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,   b 
Church  of  Scotland,  lays  down  on  tl 
that 

"  Persons  not  elected,  although  they  m 
of  the  word,  and  may  have  some  common 
they  never  truly  came  to  Christ,  and  ther 
less  can  men  not  professing  the  Cbristia 
other  way  whatsoever,  ])e  they  ever  so  d 
according  to  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
profess ;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that 
and  to  be  detested." — See  chap.  x.  sec  4. 

It  is  further  laid  down  that,  "by  the  < 
Testation  of  His  glory,  some  men  arc 
lasting  life,  and  others  "  (of  course  inch 
the  Christian  religion)  are  "  fore-ordaic 
(see  ch.  iii.  sec.  3;,  and  that  the  numb 
''is  80  certainand  definite  that  it  cannot  1 
(see  ch.  iii.  sec.  4).  It  is  further  laid  c 
80  fore-ordainf^l  tn  /lo«fV»  .*.i--  —      *^ 
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these  views  are  to  be  followed,  or  whether  or  not  it  shall  be 
permissible  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  different  opinions,  to 
explam  that  human  morality,  more  or  less  advanced,  is  in  all 
Bations  as  old  as  human  civilization,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  Decalogue,  and  in  nations  which 
never  heard  of  Moses  or  of  the  Israelites,  murder  and  adultery 
and  theft  and  falsehood  were  recognised  as  crimes  or  vices,  and 
that  generosity,  charity,  reverence  towards  parents,  and  piety 
towards  the  Supreme  Being  were  regarded  and  extolled  as 
virtues.  We  know  that  all  these  views  prevailed  in  the  refined 
civilizations  of  Egypt,  India,  and  China,  long  before  the  time  of 
the  Israelites,  and  that  the  religious  codes  and  records  of  these 
natioDs,  which  are  in  these  respects  the  wonder  aud  admiration 
of  scholars,  aim  not  only  at  rectitude  and  courtesy  of  outward 
behaviour,  but  at  the  highest  degree  of  inward  purity  and  virtue. 
Ancient  Chinese  records  tell  us  that  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  some  of  their  philosophers  inculcated  **  rectitude  of  heart  and 
loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves."*  The  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
among  the  Persians  in  the  same  way  were  directed  fundamen- 
tally to  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  and  good  and 
evil  In  the  Bible  itself,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  which  has  come 
into  the  Hebrew  literature  evidently  from  a  foreign  source, 
we  find,  especially  in  the  discourse  ascribed  to  Job  in  chapter 
xxvL  and  those  which  follow,  much  higtfer  sentiments  of 
morality  and  practice  than  in  anything  of  its  time  with  which  it 
is  associated.  Greek  civilization  was  later.  Like  the  others,  it 
was  entirely  unconnected  with  Hebrew  influences.  In  practical 
worship  the  Greeks  were  polytheists.  But,  beyond  and  above 
the  minor  and  more  familiar  deities,  they  reverenced,  sometimes 
nnder  the  name  of  Zeus  and  sometimes  without  any  name,  a 
supreme  and  overruling  power  that  was  in  all  and  over  alL 
They  mentally  wrought  out  for  themselves  and  embodied  for 
ever  in  their  philosophy  a  very  high  ideal  of  the  attributes  of  an 
overruling  providence,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  all  their  senses  divine  and  human,  as  well  as  of  a  future 
8^.  Some  of  the  writings  even  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
icamatists  on  this  subject  are  singularly  grand  and  beautiful. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  the  writings  of  iEschylus  (born 
^^  B.a)  as  translated  by  Professor  Blackie  : — 

"  For  Jove  doth  teach  men  wisdom — sternly  wins 
To  virtue  by  the  tutoring  of  their  sins. 
Yea!  drops  of  torturing  recollection  chill 


•  See  "Maurice's  Mental  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy."    Second  edition, 
P'67. 


That  impious  deeds  conspire 
To  beget  an  offspring  of  im 
Too  like  their  ugly  sire ; 
But  whoso  is  just,  tho'  his  \ 
Flow  down,  shall  be  skaithl 
In  an  offspring  of  beauty  fo] 

"  Lordless  life  or  despot-riddei 
Be  they  both  from  me  forbi- 
To  the  wise  man  strength  is 
Thus  the  gods  have  ruled  in 
Gods  that,  gently  or  sererel 
Judge,  discerning  all  things 

"  Oh !  W0UI4  that  Jove  might 
His  counsel,  how  he  planned 
But  ah  !  he  darkly  weaves  tl 
No  mortal  eye  hath  scanned 
It  bums  through  darkness  b 
To  whom  the  god  shall  shov 
But  mortal  man  thro'  cloud 
Shall  search  in  vain  to  know 
From  their  high-towering  In 
In  wretched  rout  he  casteth 
No  force  he  wields,  his  simpl 
His  quiet  sentence  blasteth. 
All  godlike  power  is  calm  an( 
On  thrones  of  glory  seated ; 
Jove  looks  from  heaven  with 
And  sees  his  will  completed. 
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Not  written  these  in  pages  of  a  book, 

Nor  were  they  formed  to-day  or  yesterday. 

We  know  not  whence  they  are ;   but  this  wo  know, 

That  they  from  all  eternity  have  been, 

And  shall  to  all  eternity  endure." — Antigone,  453. 

"  Speak  thou  no  word  of  pride,  nor  raise 
A  swelling  thought  against  the  Gods  on  high. 
If  thou  in  wealth  thy  neighbour  shall  surpass, 
Or  that  thy  hand  be  mightier  than  his. 
For  time  uplifteth  and  time  layeth  low 
All  human  things  ;  and  the  great  Gods  above 
Abhor  the  wicked  as  the  good  they  love." — Ajax,  127. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  writings  of  Euripides 
(bom  ac.  480),  also  as  translated  by  Professor  Thompson  : — 

"The  Gods  are  slow  to  anger,  but  their  anger  moveth  very  surely ; 
They  correct  with  chastisement  the  proud  in  heart  and  the  vain 

ones  that  despise  holiness ; 
Time  goeth  on  apace,  and  the  wicked  saith  the  Gods  see  not, 
But  they,  unseen,  behold  all  his  doings,  and  in  due  time  will  follow 
on  his  track."— ^acc^d?,  882. 

"  Oh  thou  whose  footstool  is  the  great  round  world, 
Mysterious  Being,  whatsoe'er  thy  name, 
God,  Fate,  or  Nature,  or  Intelligence, 
I  cry  to  thee  in  prayer ;  for  tho*  thou  m6v'st 
Noiseless,  unseen,  yet  I  acknowledge  thee 
In  all  thy  dealings  usward  just  and  good." — Baccha,  206. 

Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  year  400  B.C.  He  died  for  the 
8ake  of  right  and  truth.  He  could  have  saved  his  life,  if  he  had 
chosen,  by  stooping  in  the  least  to  flattery  or  falsehood,  or  even 
to  asking  for  it.  He  taught  of  divine  things  and  of  justice,  and 
of  right  and  wrong.  Some  passages  from  the  Memorabilia  of 
^enophoQ  illustrate  his  doctrines. 

"The  great  God,"  he  says,  "who  has  formed  the  universe,  and 
•ttpports  the  stupendous  work  whose  every  part  is  finished  with  the 
ytmost  goodness  and  harmony ;  he  who  preserves  them  perpetually  in 
loiniortal  vigour,  and  causes  them  to  obey  him  with  a  never-failing 
punctuality,  and  a  rapidity  not  to  be  followed  by  our  imagination ; 
^hi*  God  makes  himself  sufficiently  visible  by  the  endless  wonders  of 
which  he  is  the  author,  but  continues  always  invisible  himself." 

He  cites  from  a  poet  whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us 
the  following  prayer :  "  Great  God  !  give  us,  we  beseech  thee, 
those  things  of  which  we  stand  in  need,  whether  we  crave  them 
or  not;  and  remove  from  us  all  those  which  may  be  hurtful  to 
^  even  though  we  may  implore  them  of  thee."  And  he  tells 
his  followers  that  "  it  has  always  been  a  maxim  with  him  that  it 


X  ijiiusu^^ucis,  lie  says,  "  iionour  tDe  ] 
find  it,  even  in  inanimate  beings,  and  const 
have  life.  "We  are  therefore  to  approve,  i 
animals,  but  those  who  by  their  means  s 
are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  mirrori 
and  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  displ 
manner." 

But  further  he  says  that 

"  As  the  sun  and  moon,  heaven,  earth,  i 
men,  but  have  different  names  according  t 
and  languages,  in  like  manner,  though  the 
Providence  which  governs  the  universe,  an 
ministers  under  it,  men  give  to  this  Deity 
names,  and  pay  it  difierent  honours  accord 
of  every  country." 

The  laws  of  Sparta,  under  which  thefi 
to  be  a  virtue,  will  no  doubt  be  quotec 
it  was  only  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
at  several  periods  of  its  history,  Spart; 
belligerent  encampment.  Its  whole  i 
for  military  predominance  by  strength 
To  steal  without  being  discovered  was  i 
of  military  training.  In  a  civil  point  < 
Sparta  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  It  ^ 
characteristic  of  Spartans  to  be  thieves 
They  were  not  organized  as  robbers, 
carrying  on  warfare,  as  often  defensive 
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hours  as  a  means  of  ordinary  livelihood,  and  even  of  proud 
gallantry,  but  it  was  never  said  that  they  advocated  theft  as  theft, 
or  that  they  did  not,  as  far  as  possible,  maintain  a  sort  of  integrity 
among  each  other.  It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  in  regard  to 
some  of  their  raids  that  they  did  not  justify  themselves  to  some 
extent  by  the  example  of  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  and 
other  not  unsimilar  precedents.  The  proverbial  allusion  to 
"honour  even  among  thieves"  is  a  testimony  to  the  general 
instincts  of  mankind  being  in  favour  of  rectitude. 

Among  the  Romans  the  whole  of  the  sins  forbidden  in  the 
second  table  of  the  Decalogue,  except  perhaps  the  last,  were 
forbidden  by  their  ancient  laws,  and  we  also  know  that  reverence 
for  the  Supreme  Gods  and  for  parents  was  among  their  most 
sacred  duties.  All  this  was  established  among  them  without  the 
least  connexion  with  Hebrew  influences. 

We  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Logos," 
corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
"logos"  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  are  introduced  into  the 
gospel  of  John,belong  to  the  speculations  of  Plato  several  centuries 
before ;  that  some  of  these  doctrines  of  Plato  were  taught  among 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  that  they  appear  in  the  writings  of  Philo- 
Judffius,  and  that  it  is  not  clear  that  some  parts  of  the  gospel  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  school.  Is  this  to  be  taught  as  an  his- 
torical fact,  or  is  it  to  be  concealed  ? 

We  also  know  that  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Seneca 
and  in  those  of  St.  Paul  have  a  singular  similarity  to  each  other, 
and  that  those  similarities  are  too  numerous  and  too  exact  to  be 
the  result  of  accident.  They  must,  therefore,  have  either  been 
copied  by  Seneca  from  St.  Paul  or  by  St  Paul  from  Seneca ;  or 
they  must  have  come  from  a  common  source  accessible  to  both, 
such  as  the  literature,  the  scholasticism,  or  the  conversation  of 
the  time.  There  is  nothing  to  give  the  least  ground  for  the  idea, 
^i  it  is  not  a  probable  one,  that  St.  Paul  copied  them  from 
Seneca.  There  is  equally  little  ground  for  supposing  that  Seneca 
copied  them  from  St.  Paul.  Seneca  was  not  a  Christian.  On  the 
contrary,  he  lived  and  died  as  a  philosophic  pagan  of  his  time. 
There  is  no  hint  anywhere  that  he  had  any  contact  with  Christia- 
nity as  a  matter  of  serious  attention,  much  less  that  he  had 
horrowed  or  was  likely  to  borrow  any  of  its  precepts  or  maxims. 
Commanded  by  Nero  to  put  himself  to  death,  and  having  selected 
Weeding  in  a  warm  bath  as  the  mode  of  his  death,  we  have  a 
description  of  him  to  the  last  moment  of  consciousness,  and  we 
tnow  that  he  made  not  the  least  mention  in  any  way  of  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  passages  which  have  been  referred 
to  most,  therefore,  have  come  from  sources  common  to  both.  St. 
faul  appears  to  have  made  free  use  of  such  sources.     The  well- 


being,  and  who  is  not  far  from  every 
If  religious  teaching  under  that  na 
enjoined  by  law  the  attitude  to  be  i 
points  whjch  have  been  noticed  must 
and  made  the  subject  of  positive  rules 
for  their  infringement.     But  if  the 
made  as  to  the  impracticability  of  do 
would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  no  i 
of  the  Bible,  on  a  special  theological 
the   subject  of  specific  or  efficient  p 
legislative  enactment,  prescribing,  as  v 
exact  or  statutory  language,  the  natur 
such  teaching,  or  by  which  their  obse 
or  their  violation  prevented. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  views  of  t 
the  Denominationalists  both  fail  to  \ 
ciples  of  action  for  general  adoptior 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  secul 
according  to  the  former,  nor  combine 
the  latter.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  ci 
ing  to  the  views  of  the  Secularists, 
all,  any  more  than  the  mind  or  the  i 
rated  from  the  animated  body. 

But,  if  the  elements  of  religion  c\ 
secular  or  general  education,  and  if 
cording  to  the  views  of  the  Denomina 

that    thftrft    pan    hp    nn    onr»K   ^-V^i^r.-  ««  o. 
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Let  children,  for  example,  be  taught  as  matter  of  fact  that, 
according  to  observation  and  experience,  order  and  law  exist  in 
nature,  that  we  are  endowed  with  reason  capable  of  appreciating 
such  order  and  law,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  most  men,  or  at  least 
most  civilized  men,  have  inferred  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason 
that  there  is  a  great  invisible  Author  of  such  order  and  of  such 
intelligence.     Let  them  be  taught  that  we  have  consciences  in- 
fonned  by  our  reason,  and  that,  from  our  experience  of  our- 
selves and  intercourse  with  others,  it  has  been  found  that  self- 
restraint  as  regards  ourselves,  and  the  exercise  of  duty  as  regards 
others,  is  most  satisfying  to  the    reason  and  most  grateful  to 
the  conscience,  and  that  the  reason  and  conscience  have  within 
themselves  a  sentiment  of  aspiration  towards  and  communion 
with  the  Invisible.     Let  them  be  taught  that  we  have  remains, 
traditions,  and  histories  of  past  races.     Let  them  be  taught,  as 
matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  a  book  called  the  Old  Testament 
which  is  recognised  by  the  Jews  and  by  Christian  nations  as  a 
sacred  book ;  that  this  book  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  ancient 
hooks  or  writings  written   from   time  to  time  by  men  of  the 
Hebrew  nation,  the  latest  of  them  being  the  writings  of  Malachi, 
who  lived  during  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  ;  that 
these  writers  are  believed  by  Jews,  and  by  many  Christians,  to 
have  written  their  works  under  the  inspiration,  guidance,  or 
dictation  of  God ;  that  there  is  another  book  called  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  recognised  by  Christians  as  being  also  a 
sacred  book ;  that  this  book  is  also  made  up  of  several  minor 
books  or  writings  ;  that  these  books  or  writings  are  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ ;  that 
these  apostles  and  disciples  are  believed  by  many  Christians  to 
have  vrritten  under  similar  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  the  con- 
tents and  doctrinoA  of  this  book  are  received  and  believed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  Christians,  but  are  not  received  or  believed 
by  Jews. 

It  will  also  fall  to  be  taught  that  the  Bible,  which  is  made  up 
of  these  Old  and  New  Testaments,  is  the  only  book  which  is 
recognised  as  sacred  and  authoritative,  according  to  the  creeds 
«id  doctrines  of  Christian  churches.  But  it  will  fall  to  be  taught 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Jews  were  and  are  a  very  small  part  of 
the  population  of  the  world,  and  that  Christian  nations,  even 
&0W,  do  not  embrace  more  than  about  a  fourth  part  of  it  In- 
^wd,  except  the  compulsory  proselytization  of  the  American 
Indians  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  occupation  of  previously 
uninhabited  territories,  Christianity  has  made  no  extension  on  a 
national  scale  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  has  lost 
^he  ground  which  it  once  held  in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and 
Northern  Africa. 
[Vol  XCIX.  No.  CXCV.]-New  Semes,  Vol.  XLUI.  No.  I.  K 
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It  will  also  fall  to  be  taught  that  other  n 
not  accept  the  Bible  as  a  sacred  book,  have  1 
they  regard  as  sacred ;  that  some  of  these  be 
greater,  antiquity  than  some  of  the  books 
they  contain  many  doctrines  and  prece; 
and  benevolence  which  cannot  poesibly  I 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  light  of  mode 
them  abound  with  errors,  absurdities,  anc 

Facts  must  not  be  confounded  with  < 
history  that,  at  any  particular  time  sine 
many  millions  of  people  professed  or  n< 
or  that  since  the  introduction  of  Mat 
millions  of  people,  at  any  particular  time 
profess  to  be  Mahommedans,  or  that  s 
Buddhism,  or  the  like.     All  these  are 
visible  evidence  which  no  person  woul 
They  are,  moreover,  facts  of  which  no  ed 
ignorant,  and  are  therefore  facts  which  € 
receiving  any  sort  of  superior  or  even  or 
be  taught.     But  they  are  quite  different 
tions,  not  susceptible  of  visible  evidence 
these  religions  assert  to  be  facts,  but  v 
substantiated  facts,  but  mere  doctriDes 
their  respective  creed&    For  example,  th 
is  maintained  to  be  a  fact  by  some  Chr 
of  the  exclusive  unity  of  Ood  is  mainta: 


Tn<»rp  nninions. 
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fall  into  the  same  order  aud   nature  as  any  other  subject  of 
education,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers  and  those 
under  whose  supervision  they  may  be  placed.     Keeping  away 
from  obvious  indecencies  and  immoralities^  there  can  be  no  ground 
why,  within  reasonable  limits,  and  in  regard  to  any  doctrines 
whatever,  it  may  not  be  taught  as  matter  of  fact  that  such  and 
such  doctrines  were  or  are  professed  by  such  and  such  people. 
It  is  not  this  that  is  in  any  way  objectionable.  What  is  objection- 
able is  the  teaching,  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  of  certain 
theological  doctrines  or  opinions   as   being  approved   of  and 
authorized  by  the  State  as  true  and  orthodox,  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  doctrines  or  opinions  pronounced,  by  the  State  to  be 
untrae  or  heterodox ;  or  that  such  and  such  doctrines  are  right, 
aod  that  all  others  are  wrong. 

It  will  be  objected  against  this  system  that  it  proposes  to  place 
Christianity,  as  a  theology,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ancient 
mythologies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  of  any  other  nations.     It 
does  80  as  matter  of  principle,  but  as  matter  of  fact  the  situation 
and  results  are  very  different.     In  teaching  the  ancient  mytho- 
logies of  Greece  and  Rome  it  would  fall  to  be  taught  at  the  same 
time,  as  matter  of  fact  in  regard  to  them,  that  they  have  been 
superseded  and  driven  out  of  the  field  by  Christianity,  and  that 
they  have  for  ages  ceased  to  have  any  adherents  either  national 
or  individual.     In  regard  to  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  have  to  be  taught  that  it  had  not  only  taken  the  place  of 
these  mythologies  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  was  now  professed 
by  the  leading  nations  of  civilization.     It  is  not  thought  that 
SQch  a  condition  of  circumstances  should  entitle  any  one  to  say 
that  Christianity  should  suffer  any  disadvantage  in  being  pre- 
sented on  such  a  footing,  or  that  it  should  thereby  be  rendered 
less  able  in  any  way  to  hold  the  ground  which  it  has  acquired. 
In  comparison  with  other  religions  still  professed  in  the  world 
it  will  in  the  same  way  hold  all  the  advantages  to  which  the  facts 
entitle  it 

It  may  be  objected  both  by  Secularists  and  Denominationalists, 
^  the  system  proposed  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  teachers,  and  that  it  contains  no  pro- 
vision against  their  imparting  bias  to  their  instructions  to  their 
pQpils.  It  does  not  in  the  meantime.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  so  effectively.  A  teacher  of  strong  personal  opinions 
determined  to  propagate  them,  might  find  means  of  inculcating 
or  in»auating  them  which  it  would  be  diflScult,  even  if  it  were 
J^tifiable,  to  deal  with  by  legislation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
^der  a  system  so  discouraging  to  denominational  partisanship 
*8that  which  is  advocated,  it  will  not  be  frequently  found  that 
^hers  will  attempt  to  abuse  their  position  in  that  direction. 


from  any  one  any  assent  or  submissio 
of  themselves  or  their  parents  or  gua 
would  be  a  very  strong  hint  to 
be  expected  to  abstain  as  much  as  p 
by  superior  authority,  any  special  or 
cal  subjects,  and  it  would  not  prevc 
as  might  be  necessary  if,  in  some 
arise  for  it. 

The  religious  question  in  regard  t< 
fully  discussed,  because  the  question  ^ 
be  national  religious  teaching,  and,  ii 
religion  should  be  so  taught,  lies 
national  measure  which  has  been  or 
English  Education  Act  the  Governnc 
peace,  when  there  is  no  peace,'*  have 
ferred  the  difficulties  to  the  local  boa; 
same  course  seems  to  be  intended, 
that  such  a  mode  of  legislation,  afte 
years  into  the  waste,  extravagance 
which  any  measures  applicable  so 
tling  but  unsettling  the  relations  of  a 
munity  in  the  kingdom,  must  ultimate 
to  the  same  legislative  authority  \« 
them   right  from  the  first,  and  whi 

sounder  nririfiinlps  nf  lf»aiHln.t.mn  nn  tW 
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poration  of  the  Eomish  Church,  the  ascendancy  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  temporal  powers,  the  mental  enslavement  of  Chris- 
teDdora,  the  extinction  of  all  freedom  of  intellectual  speculation 
otherwise  than  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Church,  the 
establishing  of  monasteries  and  convents,  the  encouragement  of 
credulity,  pilgrimage,  and  mendicity,  and  all  this  accompanied 
by  every  kind  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  corruption,  as  well  within 
the  Church  as  outside  of  it.  Ecclesiasticism  has  ever  fostered 
mendicity  and  credulity  more  than  industry  and  independence. 
The  heart  of  Europe  became  sick  of  fraud,  imposture,  and  cor- 
ruption, always  increasing  in  shamelessness  and  absurdity,  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  sale  of  indulgences.  Auda- 
city could  scarcely  be  carried  further.  But  the  Divine  can  never 
be  wholly  extinguished  in  humanity.  The  grand,  honest,  truth- 
loving  soul  of  Luther  refused  to  recognise  the  impious  assump- 
tions of  the  Church.  Armed  with  the  might  of  right  and  justice, 
he  burst  the  trammels  of  its  yoke  and  founded  a  cause  which, 
under  the  name  of  Protestantism,  has  since  been  embraced  and 
upheld  by  all  the  most  advanced  and  most  progressive  nations  of 
the  world.  The  rivalry  of  Protestantism  has  to  a  great  extent 
re-established  the  purity  and  repressed  the  tyranny  of  practical 


Protestant  history  has,  however,  its  errors  as  well  as  that  of 
Bomanism.     It  was  part  of  the  belief  of  the  time  at  which  it 
took  its  rise  that  there  could  only  be  one  true  church,  and  that 
*ll  who  did  not  belong  to  the  true  church  were  heretics  or  infi- 
dels, to  be   suppressed   or   exterminated.     This   excluded  any 
proper  idea  of  what  is  now  known  as  toleration.     If,  therefore, 
^e  Church  of  Protestantism  was  the  true  church,  it  was  the 
duty  of  Protestants,  in  so  far  as  they  could  not  convert  Romanists, 
*o  suppress  and  eradicate  them,  or  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
Public  worship  and  practices  of  Romanism,  just  as  much  as  the 
fionaanists  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to  treat  Protestants  and  Pro- 
^tantism  and  other  heresies  in  the  same  manner.     Possibly 
^onae  of  these  opinions  still  prevail  in  such  regions  as  Belfast, 
I^ndonderry,  and  the  like.     Hence  wars  and  counter-wars,  and 

grsecution,  torture,  and  putting  to  death,  not  only  by  Roman 
itholics  against  Protestants,  and  Protestants  against  Roman 
(ktholics,  but  among  Protestants  themselves,  as  in  the  same 
kingdom   between   Episcopalians    and   Covenanters,   and    also 
^inst  Independents,  Quakers,  and  others  holding  opinions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  majority  of  the  time.     Almost  every 
established  sect  of  Protestants  has  made  similar  claims  to  be  the 
only  true  church,  and  as  incorporated  bodies  they  have  never 
withdrawn  these  claims.     In  the  exercise  of  their  claims,  where 
circumstances  have  permitted,  Protestant  churches  have  in  some 
Sections  gone  guite  as  far,  and  in  some  instancea  iaxlYiet)  \)[i^\i 


laith  he  was  to  be  daily  whipped  until 
Civil  society  in  Great  Britain  as  ^ 
to  permit  the  claims  of  the  churches 
results ;  but  as  late  as  the  year  1696  S 
to  the  scaffoldyin  Edinburgh, Thomas 
on  account  of  his  theological  opini< 
quences  of  resistance  to  the  claims 
acquired  legal  predominance  may  st 
sent  age  is  familiar  with  the  outra 
the  levying  of  tithes  on  the  Roman 
to  maintain  a  Protestant  church,  an 
tions  by  which  they  were  attempted 
the  passing  of  the  Irish  Tithe  Con 
obedience  to  clerical  doctrines  man 
sister  in  Scotland  is  still  legally  puni 
the  change  in  public  opinion  which  f 
enforced. 

But  if  the  churches  have  been 
criminal  law  in  the  punishment  o\ 
opinion,  and  of  advances  in  the  pro] 
gence,  they  have  still  reserved  to  i 
such  movements  appear  within  th< 
stifling  them  by  the  force  of  ecclesias 
which  extends  in  its  ultimate  effect  1 
so  far,  to  deprivation  also  of  the  mear 
plinc^has  all  along  been,  and  still  is,  ei 
in  continual  oDeration.     Rnm**  /^^  *•* 
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oii\i,m  theologicum,  and  he  had  to  be  put  down.  If  he  could 
Dol  be  beaten  by  argument  on  the  grounds  on  which  he  himself 
would  have  preferred  to  maintain  the  conflict,  he  could  be  beaten 
by  vote  on  some  other  ground.  But  the  sacrifice  has  not  been 
in  vaio,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ground  whidi  he  has  won 
by  hk  death  as  well  as  by  his  life  from  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
will  never  again  be  lost. 

Our  established  churches  have  committed  themselves  to  sets 
of  articles  and  tenets  framed  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
tbe  law  has  conferred  upon  them  position  and  privileges  on  the 
footing  of  their  constitution  under  these  articles  and  tenets.  Some 
of  them  are  utterly,  unsuitable  to  the  present  condition  of  human 
intelligence  But  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  incorporated  ecclesiasticism  is  enlisted  in  their 
defence.  It  is  an  expressed  and  professed  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  these  churches  that  these  articles  aie  not  infallible  ;  but  woe 
be  to  the  man  who  points  out  any  respect  or  particular  in  which 
they  are  fallible  or  erroneous,  or  who  calls  for  their  correction  ! 

Churches  profess  not  to  be  hostile  to  science  in  so  far  as 
science  is  not  hostile  to  religion.  Science  cannot  be  hostile  to 
trae  religion.  Science  is  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature ;  that  is,  of  the  laws  of  God  in  nature.  The  providence 
of  God  in  his  works  cannot  be  known  without  the  study  of  those 
works.  His  works  in  nature  are  the  shape  in  which  He  reveals 
that  part  of  his  providence,  and  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
true  religion  to  receive  and  appreciate  and  apply  this  part  of  His 
revelation  as  much  as  any  other.  So  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  rightly 
understood,  it  is  a  direct,  perfect,  and  authentic  revelation.  His- 
tory may  err,  tradition  may  err,  men  may  profess  to  be  inspired 
prophets  who  have  neither  prophecy  nor  inspiration,  writings 
(oay  err,  but  nature  cannot  err.  The  facts  and  laws  of  nature, 
correctly  understood,  may  be  at  variance  with  tradition  and  his- 
tory and  with  statements  in  writings  held  to  be  sacred,  or  these 
^  be  at  variance  with  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  but 
i^ither  nature  nor  the  science  of  nature  can  ever  be  at  variance 
with  true  religion.  If,  therefore,  the  churches  mistrust  science 
the  mistrust  recoils  upon  themselves.  If  they  had  confidence 
^  truth  they  ought  rather  to  embrace  and  foster  it.  How  they 
J^ve  treated  it  is  well  known.  How  they  might  treat  it,  except 
for  the  strong  sentiments  of  an  intelligent  laity  in  its  favour, 
can  easily  be  conjectured. 

The  churches  are  not  wholly  answerable  for  all  this.  The 
State  has  tied  them  by  the  letter  of  their  antiquated  standards. 
fU  attempts  at  relaxation  of  these  standards  have  hitherto  been 
iu  vain.  Human  nature  advances  in  light  and  knowledge  and 
experience,  but  the  churches  stand  still.   The  day  which  uttereth 


ou  Luese  engagements.  They  are  lial 
vation  and  loss  if  they  open  their  < 
thing  else. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  might 
ration  ago,  when,  for  the  most  part, 
knowledge  had  greatly,  if  at  all,  ad^ 
the  age  when  these  ecclesiastical  fet 
days,  for  the  most  part,  clergymen  1 
and  preached,  both  as  regards  fact 
also  mostly  believed  what  they  hearc 
cept  and  example  which  are  alway 
the  sentiments  of  the  time  than  the  < 
have  been  more  or  less  beneficial. 
to  the  lights  which  they  had  to  a  o 
far,  perhaps,  they  could  do  no  more, 
criticism  and  science  have  been  so  gn 
condition  of  things  has  arisen.     The  i 
the  laity  do  not  believe  a  great  dea 
dergy ;  and,  what  is  worse,  there  are 
to  any  particular  class,  if  the  clergy  i 
believe  some  things  that  they  are  bou 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  conditi 
be  ultimately  arrived  at.  It  was  feai 
than  two  centuries  ago  that  the  sc 
Galileo,  at  variance  with  their  stand; 
shaken  their  authority.  In  strict  logic 
But  the  great  power  of  the  Church,  i 
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The  churches  received  another  shock  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  witchcraft.  It  is  undoubtedly  scriptural,  and  undoubtedly 
erroneous.  No  one  of  the  least  intelligence  now  attempts  to 
maintain  that  there  is  or  ever  was  such  a  power.  It  no  longer 
finds  any  recognition,  except  among  savages.  Yet  throughout 
Christendom,  and  even  under  Protestantism,  it  has  had  its 
victims  by  thousands.  It  is  estimated  that  in  England  three 
thousand  persons  perished  by  legal  executions  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  besides  those  who  fell  at  the  hands  of 
mobs.  In  Scotland  the  clergy  were  the  great  witch-finders. 
This  continued  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  total  number  of  victims  in  Scotland  is  estimated  at  upwards 
of  four  thousand.  The  absurdities  and  cruelties  of  these  per- 
secutions became  so  shocking  to  the  advancing  'enlightenment 
and  good  sense  of  the  laity  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned. 
But  no  church  has  ever  yet,  as  a  church,  renounced  the  doctrines 
which  led  to  them,  or  expressed  the  least  contrition  for  the  ter- 
rible consequences  to  which  these  doctrines  led,  or  relinquished 
by  one  jot  or  tittle  the  standards  which  maintain  them.  They 
may  have  ceased  to  particularize  or  call  attention  to  them,  but 
in  the  mass  they  re-affirm  everything  as  before. 

It  may  be  that  the  majority  of  mankind  will  always  be  slow 
to  attain  rational  logical  consistency  in  their  views.  This  is 
matter  of  progress  in  reasoning  power.  Reason  is  the  highest 
gift  of  God  to  mau.  It  is  not  given  in  the  same  degree  to  all 
men  or  to  all  ages,  or  even  to  the  same  men  at  all  times.  It  is 
improved  by  cultivation  and  exercise.  Its  operation  is  dete- 
riorated and  confused  by  want  of  exercise,  by  perversion,  or  by 
abnegation  of  its  rights  and  powers.  Reason  is  the  only  faculty 
V  which  we  can  judge  of  evidence.  Rational  belief  is  the 
Ksult  of  evidence.  Belief  that  is  not  the  result  of  evidence  is 
Dot  rational  or  intelligent  belief  Reason  is  also  the  faculty  by 
which  we  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong.  Conscience 
operates  instinctively  in  the  same  direction. 

The  churches  assail  the  functions  of  reason.  They  say  that 
^'s  reason  is  foolish,  vain,  proud,  carnal,  unregenerate,  and  the 
lie,  and  that  the  human  reason  cannot  discern  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  and  so  on.  They  address  their  arguments  to  this  effect 
to  the  reason  to  pronounce  this  judgment  on  itself  If  the 
^^n  be  all  that  they  call  it,  how  can  it  pronounce  any  sound 
judgment  upon  this  or  anything  else?  JBy  continual  hardi- 
hood of  assertion  on  such  a  footing  they  have  succeeded  to  a 
S^t  extent  in  obscuring  the  operation  of  the  reason,  and  in  so 
^  displacing  reason  by  unreason  as  to  obtain  some  assent  to 
Jl^eir  views.  Reason  is  the  light  which  shines  in  the  darkness. 
Ahere  may  be  more  or  less  light,  but  the  light  itself  can  never 
"« darkness.     If  we  surrender  our  dependence  upon.  lea&otL,  '^^ 


ouiuo  ucgif e  m  convening  tne  ten 
thinker,  describing  those  who  act,  or 
great  gift  which  God  has  given — 
esteem  into  those  of  obloquy  and  re 
those  who  have  not  only  no  faith  that 
in  nature,  will  accord  with  their  own 
full  of  doubt  and  fear  that  they  wi] 
face  of  the  obvious  applicability  to  t 
infidel  and  sceptic,  to  turn  them  s 
search  for  and  study  the  manifestati 
and  works,  and  whose  hopes  are  conti 
by  ever  increasing  evidence  of  h 
wisdom. 

It  may  be,  that,  in  the  controversi 
the  Greeks,  that  fervid  writer  ms 
language  apparently  derogatory  of  hi 
language  may  imply  distrust  of  huma 
coidd  no  more  be  a  subject  of  dec 
He  must  have  meant  unwisdom  and 
to  him  to  be  so.  The  same  aposth 
charges  the  Greeks  with  ignorance, 
cealed  or  explained  that  some  of  th 
ments  are  not  in  accordance  with 
opinions  ?  Is  it  to  be  explained,  foj 
accordance  with  present  information, 
into  the  world  by  the  so-called  fall  ( 
accordance  with  an  enlightened  sen 
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given  us,  is  not  necessarily  the  religion  of  so-called  churches,  and 
that  the  tendency  of  these  cl^urches  is  to  apply  themselves  rather 
to  the  suppression  of  certain  forms  of  vice  or  so-called  error  than 
to  the  true  development  of  either  moral  or  intellectual  virtue  or 
of  dutiful  self-reliance.  Human  nature  seems  to  be  treated  as  a 
weed,  to  be  restrained  because  it  cannot  be  extirpated,  even  in 
the  happy  manner  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  St.  Augustine, 
rather  than  as  a  wholesome  plant  or  flower  to  be  cultivated  and 
improved.  In  the  eyes  of  the  churches,  generally  speaking,  all 
duty  may  be  held  to  be  comprehended  in  intellectual  submis- 
fflveness  to  the  church  of  which  one  is  a  member,  and  in 
what  it  calls  by  the  name  of  charity,  and  all  such  charity 
may  be  held  to  be  comprehended  in  giving  liberally  for  the 
objects  of  the  churches.  It  is  even  held  meritorious  to  be  what 
is  called  a  quiet  unostentatious  Christian,  which  generally  means 
a  person  of  good  emotional  feelings  and  practice,  who  has  either 
M  intellectual  opinions  on  religious  subjects  or  who  carefully 
conceals  what  they  are.  The  expression  of  opinions  might 
awaken  intellect;  the  awakening  of  intellect  might  dispel 
ignorance.  Ignorance  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion — 
that  is,  the  devotion  df  credulity  and  terror,  instead  of  that  of 
intelligent  study  and  veneration. 

These  remarks  apply  to  almost  all  the  developments  of 
Bomish  and  Protestant  churches.  None  of  them  have  ever 
confessed  or  relinquished  any  single  error  of  their  whole  career. 
Not  only  this,  but  each  and  all  of  them  claim  the  exclusive 
monopoly  of  truth  without  error.  All  other  religions,  except 
^ir  own  and  those  of  their  Hebrew  and  Jewish  predecessors, 
are  denounced  by  them  as  false  and  diabolical.  Even  the  best 
and  most  admirable  works  and  precepts  of  all  other  religions  are 
declared,  as  in  the  Articles  of  the  Churches  of  England,  to  be  not 
pleasant  to  God  and  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sin.  The  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  to  the  same  eflfect.  It  is 
on  these  grounds,  and  to  endeavour  to  establish  how  opposed  to 
oveiy  principle  of  reason  and  justice  these  doctrines  are,  that  so 
niany  illustrations  have  been  adduced  from  the  other  and  more 
ancient  religions  of  the  world,  to  show  that  even  among  the 
darknesses  of  outward  idolatry  God  was  never  without  a  witness, 
^t  He  never  confined  his  light  to  one  race  or  to  one  faith,  but 
^  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  He  was  no  respecter  of  persons, 
and  that  in  every  nation  the  righteous  were  accepted  of  Him. 
^bes  of  similar  truth  burst  out  from  time  to  time  from 
Hebrew  as  from  Gentile  writers,  and  are  at  utter  variance  with 
^e  cobwebs  and  abominations  of  beggarly  elements  which,  by 
^'Jang  the  letter  without .  the  spirit  and  a  part  without  the 
^hole,  have  been  woven  together  for  our  bodily  oppre«a\ow  Wi4 


w. ^».<,  v*ic*o  vjiv^ci  ici^ua  uver  Lue 

justice,  that  He  is  no  respecter  of  pe 
more  for  vain  oblations  of  bullocks, 
moons,  or  sabbaths  (see  Isaiah  i.) 
to  care  for  the  modern  rites  and  cerei 
place  of  them.  It  has  been  necesss 
minent  notice,  because  the  same  boo 
obscured  and  miscalled  the  position  ( 
except  one  race,  and  of  all  existing 
their  own  creeds,  still  claim  to  b6  our 
moral  educators. 

Individual  clergymen   and   memb< 
have  done  and  are  always  doiufi;  great 
far  as  they  have  done  so  on  a  free,  wii 
much  the  less  are  they  strict  adhere 
churches.     A  counterpart  to  the  rath 
to  a  man  being  a  quiet,  unostentatio 
awarded  to  such  men  in  such  terms  ; 
good  man,  very  liberal,  not  at  all  str 
nions.     What  is  thought  of  the  opin 
ferred  when  it  is  made  a  matter  of  me 
Some  clergymen  in  the  churches  of  1 
among  the  most  able  and  distinguishec 
freedom  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  are  so, 
liked  by  the  mass  of  their  brethren,  i 
the  body  of  their  brethren  seek  to 
them  from  their  places. 
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or  in  appearance,  should  be  amended,  so  that  words  can  be  under- 
stood in  their  recognised  meanings  without  equivocal  explanations 
of  affirmatives  into  negatives  and  of  negatives  into  affirmatives. 
Let  historic  acts  have  their  true  explanations.  Let  there  be  no 
approbation,  express  or  implied,  of  what  is  plainly  wrong,  false, 
fraudulent,  or  cruel.  Much  more  let  us  avoid  ascribing  to  God, 
on  any  authority  known  to  us,  acts  and  language  which  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  God  in  whom  we  believe 
to  have  done  or  said.  Shall  we  have  less  regard  for  the  good 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  than  for  that  of  ourselves  a^d  of 
our  fellow- creatures  ?  Who  can  say  to  what  confusion  of  thought, 
crime,  and  misery,  education  from  generation  to  generation  on 
such  a  basis  as  that  against  which  it  is  feebly  attempted  to 
protest  may  have  led?  Who  can  say  if  an  amiably-disposed 
Charles  the  First  would  have  been  a  dissembler  and  a  despot  if 
he  had  had  an  education  on  sounder  and  less  involved  prece- 
dents and  principles  ?  Who  can  say  what  a  Mary  Tudor,  or  even 
a  Philip  of  Spain,  might  have  been  if  their  minds  had  not  been 
steeled  against  common  humanity  by  ecclesiastical  doctrines? 
Who  can  say  what  a  Mary  Stuart  or  a  Charles  the  Second  might 
have  been  if  they  had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  the  same 
morality  is  required  from  kings  and  queens  as  from  other  people  ? 
If  we  continue  to  exclude  the  free  circulation  of  light  and  truth 
we  may  expect  some  time  or  other  perhaps  even  a  worse  Nemesis. 
There  is  still  much  to  amend.  Thomas  Carlyle  denounced  shams* 
The  shams  straightway  fell  down  and  worshipped  him — and  con- 
iinu  as  before. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  national 
education,  it  being  impossible  to  exclude  the  teaching  of  reli- 
gion, or  historicalTy  to  exclude  even  the  teaching  of  theology, 
the  only  footing  on  which  these  subjects  can  be  taught  is  on  an 
open  footing  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  subject ;  and  it 
is  thought  that,  if  taught  on  that  footing,  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  to  give  them  a  denominational  bias  can  be  met  in 
the  meantime  in  the  manner  which  has  been  suggested. 

The  present  observations  are  not  intended  to  enter  into  the 
expression  or  discussion  of  views  properly  theological ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  noticing  that  it  will  be  a  subject  of  impor- 
tant consideration  whether  or  not  the  great  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  European  scholarship,  and  which 
are  still  in  progress,  are,  as  matters  of  fact,  to  be  made  known  or 
to  be  concealed.  The  tendency  of  these  observations  is  that 
nothing  should  be  concealed  otherwise  than  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  regards  all  fair  reasoning,  he 
should  conceal  as  little  as  possible.  Religion  does  not  belong 
exclusively  to  any  special  profession  ;  it  is  the  common  right  and 
interest  of  all  mankind. 
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bably  through  the  intervention  of  any  c 
teachers.     That  is  a  matter  which  ca 
to  their  own  progress  or  enlightenn 
forced  on  them.     It  will  be  attempte 
that  there  can  be  no  effective  com] 
education  in  a  free  constitutional  coun 
meantime,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics 
with  them,  is  whether  or  not  the  syst^ 
and  sound  footing.     If  it  is,  it  is  for  t 
not  to  accept  it,  as  they  think  prope 
stacle  is  removed  as  regards  reh'gioui 
removed  as  regards  matters  of  ordinal 
jections,  or  objections  supposed  to  be 
to  other  matters  than  religious  doctrine 
may,  for  example,  object  to  any  ordina 
or  to  any  ordinary  history  of  Ribbonis 
Fenianism ;  but  in  such  matters  con< 
enough  not  to  enforce  the  teaching  of  s 
not  be  falsified  in  order  to  make  them  ; 
cannot  officially  compile  histories  of  tl 
untrue  or  erroneous,  in  order  to  make 
taste.     In  the  same  way  Roman  Catho 
may  object  to  the  teaching  of  the  elei 
geology,  or  anything  else  not  taught  a( 
of  the  Vatican.     Government  cannot 
sanction  the  preparation  of  books  on  ^ 
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which  it  comes  ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  teacher  is  the  medium  his 
inflaenoe,  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  iDJurious  or  objectionable,  is 
negatived  as  far  as  possible  by  depriving  him  of  all   official 
aathority  to  impress  any  i)eculiar  views  upon  that  part  of  his 
teiching.     If  the  state  do  all  that  is  now  proposed  it  will  do  aU 
that  any  state  can  rightfully  do.     It  is  for  those  to  whom  such 
teachmg  is  offered  to  take  it  or  leave  it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
they  may  think  proper.     It  is  probable  that  at  firsts  in  cases  in 
which  the  teachers  do  not  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  many 
may  not  accept  more  than  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  these  alone  are  a  great  deal  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  teachers  do  happen 
to  be  Soman  Catholics  some  of  them  may  indirectly  endeavour 
to  nudntain  or  instil  some  of  the  views  of  that  faith.     It  is  im- 
possible by  any  civil  legislation  to  prevent  their  doing  so  ;  but 
it  is  much  to  deprive  them  of  all  official  right  or  authority  4o 
propagate  such  views.     Increasing  enlightenment  will  probably 
more  and  more  tend  to  check  any  attempts  of  the  kind,  and 
make  the  whole  range  of  education  not  merely  acceptable  but 
eagerly  sought  after,  as  it   already  is  in  Scotland  and,  as  is  to 
he  hoped,  very  soon  will  be  in  England  also. 

It  is  understood  that  the  new  system  of  education  to  be 
afforded  by  the  State  is  intended  to  be  limited  to  elementary 
sabjects.  In  this  respect  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples hitherto  acted  on  in  the  parochial  education  of  Scotland. 
The  parochial  system  was  intended  to  embrace  all  subjects  of 
liberal  education  as  understood  at  the  time.  This  included  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  up  to  the  stage  of  preparing  young 
men  for  the  university,  and  the  teaching  of  these  has  ever  since 
beea  maintained  under  it.  The  remuneration  of  the  teachers 
was  adjusted  on  such  a  footing  as  to  induce  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  give  fair  attention  to  all  the  subjects  taught  by  them, 
a&d  their  reputation  and  success  depended  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  their  producing  well-taught  and  able  scholars.  Boys 
could  not  be  made  proficient  in  classics  and  mathematics  unless 
they  were  well  grounded  in  the  lower  branches  of  education. 
Again,  boys  or  lads  from  all  the  schools  competed,  and  their 
success  or  otherwise  indicated  whose  teaching  was  most  efficient. 
In  this  manner  a  healthy  and  continuous  stimulus  operated 
through  the  whole  system  of  parochial  education.  The  principle 
of  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  understood  to  be  to 
provide  for  what  they  caU  national  education  in  the  shape  of 
Pecuniary  grants  or  allowances  made  by  the  State  to  each 
t^her,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  taught  up  to 
certain  standards  of  elementary  teaching.  The  Government  are 
understood  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to 


tne  poorer  classes  themselves,  the  fat 
rochial  system  for  acquiring  higher  e« 
diminution  of  the  qualifications  of  th( 
teaching  beyond    elementary   teacl 
quired.     The  grade   of  country  sc 
seriously  lowered,  and  families  resi 
may  desire  more  than  elementary 
but  who  may  not  be  able  to  aflFord  t 
where — which    means   the   great  b 
— will  be  exposed  to  most  material 
is  the  class  which  pays  substantial 
and  taxes  from  which  the  remunei 
the   schools  are  provided.      The  efl 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  to  drs 
society  to  furnish  education  to  anotl: 
any  contribution  to  those  funds,  and  a 
the  educational  resources  and' facilities 
class  from  which  the  funds  are  drawn, 
another  respect.     A  teacher  of  highe: 
teacher,  even  of  elementary  subjects 
qualifications.     In  Scotland  it  would 
putting  an  end  to  the  free   and   eq 
children  of  all  classes,  both  higher  an< 
in  the  practice  of  coming  together  in 
country  districts.     There  may  be  was 
man  must  be  very  insufficiently  qualifi 
nothing  beyond  the  subjects  of  eleme 
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But  almost  everywhere  that  there  is  room  to  do  so  schools  have 
been  established,  by  religious  and  educational  or  other  bodies 
and  by  private  individuals,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  populous  district  or  locality  in  which  education 
for  children  is  not  more  or  less  accessible.  The  establishment 
of  a  national  system  of  education  will  probably  occasion  the  dis- 
continuance or  withdrawal  of  the  supj^ort  of  some  of  the  schools 
maintained  by  the  liberality  of  bodies  or  individuals  under  no 
legal  liability  to  maintain  them,  and  in  such  cases  the  effect 
may  be  to  create  the  destitution  it  was  intended  to  relieve.  In 
such  cases  provision  is  understood  to  be  made  for  treating  with  the 
owners  of  such  schools  or  for  establishing  others  when  required. 
But  beyond  this  legislative  provision  for  the  extension  of  edu- 
cation in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  present  necessity. 

The  condition  of  the  cities  and  of  large  towns  and  burghs  was 
80  totally  different  from  that  of  the  rural  districts  that  they 
might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  different  system  of  legis- 
lation. It  is  understood  that  this  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  pi;esent  Lord  Advocate. 

Compulsory  education  as  regards  the  rural  districts  of  Scot- 
land is  entirely  unnecessary.  It  would  not  be  practicable  if 
attempted.  It.  is  unnecessary  because,  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, parents,  even  of  the  poorest  classes,  are  so  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  education  that  they  not  only  need  no  compulsion, 
hut  of  their  own  accord  make  every  effort  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  In  England  the  desire  for  education  may  not  be 
the  same,  but,  if  parents  do  not  send  their  children  to  school, 
H  is  not  very  obvious  how  the  doing  so  can  be  forced  upon 
them.  Suppose  a  child  not.  to  attend  school.  A  constable  is 
sent  to  its  parents'  house  to  make  inquiry  as  to  its  absence.  The 
mother  says  it  has  a  sore  head  or  a  sore  stomach,  or  that  it 
habitually  ails,  or  the  like.  What  can  be  done  ?  Or  supposing 
the  mother  to  say  it  has  no  suflScient  shoes  or  stockings  or 
other  clothing,  or  the  like  ?  Are  these  to  be  forthwith  provided 
^]  the  public  ?  Or  would  it  improve  matters  to  put  both  or 
either,  of  the  parents  into  prison  ?  That  would  be  the  only 
alternative,  in  Scotland  at  least,  because  it  is  most  rare  in  that 
country  to  find  parents  who  have  any  means  out  of  which  they 
oould  pay  a  fine,  if  imposed,  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  Besides  this,  in  a  free  country  and  under  constitu- 
tional government,  people  cannot  be  sent  to  prison  without  trial. 
What  would  a  trial  cost,  or  how  would  pleas  as  to  ailments, 
ability  to  work  or  provide  clothing,  objections  (pretended  or 
^1)  to  parts  of  the  teaching,  or  the  like,  be  dealt  with  ?  Com- 
pulsory education,  or  what  passes  under  that  name,  may  be  prac- 
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uuiuiiiue  more  or  Jess  until  some 
be  arrived  at.  In  regarJ  to  nation 
would  appear  that,  in  many  cases,  \ 
be  attained,  if  it  be  attained,  by  ex] 
evils  of  unwisdom.  It  takes  wise  sta 
theu:  true  causes.  It  takes  still  wis 
and  apply  the  best  remedies. 


Art.  V. — The^  Eepublicans  oi 

Part  II. 

1.  Essays  on  Historical  Ti^th,   By  , 

1871. 

2.  The  Lives  of  William  Cavendish,  j 

his  wife  Margaret,  Duchess  of  L 
thrice  noble  and  illustrious  Prii 
of  Newcastle.  Edited  by  Ma] 
London.     1872. 

SOME  people  who  have  read  a  littl 
gotten  the  leading  events  of  the 
the  Commonwealth  as  to  see  no  difl 
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they  bad  held  with  danger  and  hardship  against  the  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  which  they  had  successfully  defended  through  a 
long  and  bloody  civil  war.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings 
of  the  generation  that  had  fought  and  suffered  to  find  in  the 
military  champion  of  the  Parliament  a  more  arbitrary  ruler  than 
the  crowned  Kitig  whom  Oliver  had  done  so  much  to  bring  to  the 
scaffold  ?  And  how  could  the  generation  that  had  grown  up 
ance  the  civil  wars  think  Charles  Stuart  deserving  of  dethrone- 
ment and  death  without  equally  condemning  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 
If  Charles  had  raised  money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
Cromwell  had  done  so  too.  What  was  the  King's  ship-money 
compared  with  the  exactions  of  the  Protector^s  major-generals  ? 
If  Charles  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons  to  arrest  the  five 
members,  Oliver  had  brought  armed  men  to  thrust  the  members 
ont  of  the  House.  If  Charles  had  refused  to  give  up  the  control 
of  the  militia,  Cromwell  had  used  the  army  to  subvert  the  civil 
government,  had  given  the  names  and  powers  of  a  parliament  to 
a  ridiculous  assembly  of  his  own  nomination,  had  used  every 
species  of  violence  and  corruption  to  ensure  the  return  of  men 
sufficiently  subservient  to  uphold  his  usurpation,  and  had  pre- 
vented his  opponents  from  taking  their  seats.  Nevertheless  the 
King  had  died  the  death  of  a  criminal,  and  the  successful  soldier 
was  reigning  in  Whitehall.  The  hand  and  seal  of  the  one  man 
were  on  the  death-warrant  of  the  other. 

These  were  arguments  too  evident  to  escape  attention,  too  true 
to  be  refuted,  and  too  serviceable  not  to  be  used  by  the  Royalist 
party  as  well  as  by  the  Republicans,  who  bitterly  accused 
Cromwell  and  his  partisans  of  betraying  the  good  old  cause  *  It 
^  not  at  that  time  easy  to  insist  that  Cromwell  had  subverted  a 
weak  incapable  government  because  most  grown-up  people  could 
remember  the  great  deeds  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  knew 
that  it  had  done  more  than  any  king  that  ever  reigned  in 
^ngland ;  and  if  the  Parliament  had  proved  too  weak  to  defend 
Itself  this  was  because  it  had  been  betrayed  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  made  it  strong. 

The  dignified  and  impressive  attitude  which  the  King  held  at 
his  trial  and  execution  deeply  affected  those  whose  views  of 
pihlic  affairs  were  largely  influenced  by  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
^hile  those  whose  judgment  led  them  to  wish  an  end  to  the  rule 
rfa  single  person  felt  confounded  at  the  violent  dissolution  of  the 
^Dg  Parliament.  But  the  passions  aroused  by  the  civil  wars 
Were  still  strong ;  the  desire  for  liberty  and  the  hopes  of  a  better 

*  See  as  a  specimen,  '*  A  Second  Narrative  of  the  Late  Parliament  (so 
Wled)**  &c.,  represented  in  Selections  from  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  London, 
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Cromweirs  government,  a  few,  sucl 
tinued  to  serve  the  State  under  hin 
to  form  a  party  of  his  own,  and  sue 
some  able  civilians  like  Whitelocl 
monarchy,  though  disapproving  of 
his  rule  preferable  to  the  return  of 
his  short  reign  the  Protector  quarre 
those  who  had  originally  assisted  hit 
and  Harrison,  as  well  as  dexterous 
Ashley  Cooper,  who  had  once  been 
Barebones  Parliament,  and  been  a 
the  end  he  came  principally  to  depei 
him  by  blood  or  marriage,  such  a 
Lockhart,  who  had   married    his   r 
married  his  sister,  General  Fleetwc 
who  had  married  his  daughters,  an 
able  but  unscrupulous  man. 

People  who  have  dwelt  all  their 
prosperous  times  and  under  a  free 
lost  all  idea  what  military  force  is 
things  to  Ihe  ruler,  how  hard  to  the  i 
remarked :  "  An  army  is  so  forcibl 
coarse  a  weapon  that  any  hand  wl 
much  dexterity,  perform  any  operati 
in  human  society." 

Amongst  the  few  historians  who  ha 
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into  which  be  has  thrown  the  results  of  his  historical  researches  ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Bisset  should  have  been  treated  with 
an  injustice  which  has  induced  him  to  reply  to  some  of  bis 
critics.  There  is  no  part  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  Commonwealth 
and  Cromwell "  more  convincing  than  that  in  which  he  deals  with 
an  indolent  reviewer  who  wishes  our  view  of  the  character 
of  Cromwell  to  be  decided  by  a  perusal  of  his  letters : — 

"Cromwell,  like  all  other  men,  great  and  small,  is  to  be  judged 

not  by  his  words  but  by  his  deeds.     Cromwell,  by  his  expulsion  of 

the  long  Parliament,  destroyed  all  chance  of  good  government  in 

England  for  at  least   two  generations.      He  trampled  down  while 

iiving— as  hi3   modern  panegyrists  seek   to  insult  when  dead — the 

statwmen  who  had  made  England   *  famous   and   temble  over  the 

world;'  and  this  critic  says  that  the  'collection  and  juxtaposition  of 

his  letters '  form  *  a  crucial  test ' — of  what  ? — of  his  sincerity — his 

aiiQcerity  in   what  ?  in  expelling  the   Long  Parliament  and  putting 

111  msell  in  its  place.     Parliaments  and  single  rulers  are  but  means  to 

ends,  those  ends  being  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  governed, 

-1 T  Cromwell  did  not  advance  those  ends  by  his  expulsion  of  the  Long 

I*arliament — and  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  did  not  advance  them — 

or  what  use  is  it  to  talk  about  '  crucial  tests'  and  'juxtaposition  of 

letters  ? '     The  only  valid  argument  which  Cromwell  had  was  that 

"fclie  Long  Parliament  was  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  government, 

S«t  the  inferiority  of  Cromwell's  government  to  that  of  the  Long 

■Parliament  which  he  superseded  is  proved  quite  independently  of  the 

<^ntemporary  memoirs,'  which  this  critic  is  pleased  to  characterize  as 

*  i^  gossip,'  •  tittle-tattle,'  and  *  rubbish.'  " 

This  is  a  point  which  requires  being  firmly  insisted  upon, 

t>ecau8e  in  order  to  justify  Cromwell  his  admirers  require  the 

^ole  history  of  the  period  to  be  overruled  and  mis-stated,  and 

^^en  if  all  the  memoirs  and  documents  on  the  subject,  save  the 

letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,  are  entirely  misleading,  it 

®^ni8  clear  that  the  conclusion  they  wish  us  to  adopt  only  goes  to 

strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Cavaliers  ;  for  if  the  Civil  War  was 

destined  fatally  to  end  in  military  despotism,  as  the  admirers  of 

Cromwell  insist,  then  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  commenced  it  at 

^  and  Hampden  and  Cromwell  are  to  be  blamed  as  much  as 

Vane  and  Ludlow. 

If  he  did  not  succeed  in  founding  a  party  of  his  own,  the 
*^gacious  Protector  did  much  to  cripple  and  weaken  the  rival 
IWies  of  his  opponents.  He  had  kept  the  Royalists  impoverished 
"y  heavy  contributions  levied  by  his  major-generals  upon  them 
^<)ne;  he  had  allowed  their  conspiracies  to  come  to  a  head,  and 
^W  risited  their  leaders  with  death,  transportation,  and  forfei- 
^e  of  their  estates.  He  had  done  much  to  destroy  the  faith 
*Qd  popularity  of  the  Republican  party.     He  had  succeeded  in 


to  nominate  his  successor,  but  had  ne 
public  manner,  although  a  written  do( 
existed  in  favour  of  Fleetwood,  Oliver's 
before  he  died  he  had  named  his  elde 
was  attestt^d  upon  oath  by  Goodwin,  his 
Generals  Whalley  and  GoflFe,  whose  tes* 
the  Privy  Council.  Fleetwood  engagec 
upon  the  missing  paper,  even  should  it  I 

Enthusiastic  admirers  like  Mr.  Carlyl 
to  throw  doubts  upon  this  nomination, 
&  serious  error.  The  Protector  had  allo^ 
ing  a  dynasty  in  his  own  family  to  dece 
parental  affection  to  outweigh  his  sense 
much  nobler  the  conduct  of  a  great  pat 
who,  though  he  exerted  all  his  influence 
stadtholder  being  restored  in  the  fan: 
care  to  give  the  young  Prince  Willi? 
diould  help  him  to  rule  well,  should  1: 
over  the  State. 

Such  a  good  judge  of  human  nature 
known  very  well  that  Richard  had  no 
or  war.  He  bore  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  of  manners  rather  too  easy  f< 
court,  and  therefore  given  to  carousing 
tlemen  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  anc 
hawking,  and  horse-racing.   His  father 

Am^lw^i^,^  ^iiViAf  in  T\r\1ifina1  r\r  nnilitii.rv  a* 
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little  expectation  that  the  government  of  England  would  remain 
long  in  their  hands.  Oliver  had  ruled  with  the  sword  ;  without 
the  sword  his  rule  would  not  have  continued  for  a  week. 
Ss  successor  had  never  been  in  the  army  and  had  no  skill  in  war. 
All  the  dissonant  parties  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  held 
under  dow  began  to  scheme  and  plot  as  if  the  existing  govern- 
ment counted  for  nothing.  While  the  Republicans  held  secret 
meetings,  the  officers  of  the  army  met  at  Wallingford  House,  the 
residence  of  General  Fleetwood,  and  but  six  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Oliver  a  deputation  of  two  or  three  hundred  officers, 
with  Fleetwood  at  their  head,  appeared  to  demand  that  some 
experienced  person  should  be  made  commander-in-chief,  and 
that  no  officer  should  be  cashiered  without  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial.  Richard,  in  his  reply,  which  had  been  prepared 
by  Thurloe,  his  father  s  able  adviser,  observes :  ^*  You  know  tho 
difficulties  my  father  all  his  time  wrestled  with,  and  I  beUeve 
no  man  thinks  that  his  death  has  lessened  them."  In  truth 
he  was  asked  to  give  up  the  means  by  which  his  father  had  con- 
quered all  his  difficulties,  and  he  was  asked  to  give  up  his  power 
by  the  only  men  who  could  help  him  in  it.  While  Richard's 
refusal  was  accepted  for  the  moment,  his  conciliatory  language 
showed  his  weakness. 

Oliver  had  died  seven  months  after  dissolving  his  last  Parlia- 
iaeut,and,  as  Richard's  advisers  did  not  feel  their  position  strong 
enough  to  enforce  his  arbitrary  method  of  levying  taxes  and 
contriButions,  the  army  began  to  fall  into  arrears  and  they  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  call  a  Parliament. 

It  was  determined  that  the  distribution  of  seats  agreed  on  by 
the  Long  Parliament  and  practised  by  Cromwell  should  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  writs  of  election  should  be  issued 
^coording  to  what  was  called  the  ancient  law,  principally  because, 
**  Ludlow  tells  us,  *'  it  was  well  understood  that  mean  and 
decayed  boroughs  might  be  much  more  easily  corrupted  than 
Uie  numerous  counties  and  considerable  cities."  It  was  deter- 
mined that  thirty  members  should  be  returned  for  Scotland 
^d  as  many  for  Ireland,  and  the  Government  arranged  that  they 
^ould  be  returned  for  places  where  the  military  garrisons  could 
^uence  the  course  of  the  elections.  All  the  arts  of  a  corrupt 
government  were  put  into  play  to  procure  partisans  of  the  Pro- 
l^tor  to  be  chosen.  All  the  appointments  in  the  army  and  civil 
*^  were  in  his  hands.  The  officers  of  the  Admiralty  and  navy 
*^  the  power  of  pressing  at  their  pleasure  the  men  of  the 
^port  towns  into  their  Seet.*  The  sheriflfs,  who  were  men 
Mostly  chosen   for  their   subserviency,    made   themselves  very 


Ludlow's  Memoirs.     Vevey  edition,  1098,  p.  017. 


Great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
Vane,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  : 
both  in  Bristol  and  Hull,  two  of  the 
kingdom,  though  the  sheriflFs  refused  1 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  Court  faction, 
small  borough  of  Whitechurch,  in  Hampt 
elected,  and  managed  to  keep  his  seat  w 
Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Thomas  Sco 
Nevil,  and  some  other  well-known  Repub 
Ashley  Cooper,  then  in  league  with  the 
and  Lord  Fairfax,  were  also  elected.  ( 
been  named  sheriff  to  prevent  him  b< 
Nottingham.  According  to  Guizot,*  oi 
members,  504  of  whom  came  from  Eng 
50  determined  Republicans,  from  100 
wavered  between  the  Protector  and  8 
or  men  in  the  civil  employment  of  Cover 
of  the  army,  besides  200  persons  of  neutj 
Bordeaux  writes  to  Mazarin  on  the  20th 
parts  of  the  Parliament  were  willing 
Cromwell  with  limitations  to  his  power.  L 
the  Commonwealth  men  in  the  Parhamc 
and  beyond  measure  bold,  but  more  thi 
by  the  sober  party.  Dr.  Barwick  wrote 
publicans  were  the  minority,  but  all  speak 
This  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  1 
of  all  that  Oliver  Cromwell  had  done  to 
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found  their  way  iuto  the  Parliament  was  not  large,  from  which 
it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  their  party  had  not  yet  become 
jwpular.  The  Upper  House — an  unfortunate  creation  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's,  made  up  of  a  number  of  his  most  obsequious  partisans, 
and  from  which  the  old  peers  had  kept  aloof — was  also  summoned 
to  assemble.  The  Parliament  was  solemnly  convoked  by  Richard 
Cromwell  the  27th  of  February,  1659. 

Vane,  Haslerig,  and  Ashley  Cooper,  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, lost  no  time  in  directing  against  the  Government  of  the 
new  Protector  a  vigorous  criticism,  which  his  friends  had  neither 
the  ability  to  confute  nor  the  power  to  silence.  The  title  of 
Richard  Cromwell  was  disputed,  his  right  to  call  representatives 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  questioned,  and  the  upstart 
House  of  Lords  turned  into  derision ;  while  a  vote  of  condemnation 
against  Major-General  Butler,  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the 
military  satraps  whom  the  late  Protector  had  put  over  the 
counties  of  England,  might  be  interpreted  as  a  reflection  upon 
his  Government  and  a  threat  that  his  subordinates  might  yet  be 
found  responsible  for  what  had  been  done  by  his  orders.  It 
appears  that  the  House  was  unsettled  in  its  views,  and  Ludlow 
claims  that  the  Republican  orators  made  some  converts  among 
the  younger  members. 

"All  the  meetings  of  the  House,"  writes  M.  de  Bordeaux,  "have 
l^een  occupied  with  very  free  speeches  from  the  Republicans,  and 
answers  to  them  from  those  who  are  well  afifected  towards  the 
Government.  The  more  moderate  among  the  Republicans  assert 
that  it  will  be  advisable  togrant  theProtector  the  same  prerogatives 
which  were  accepted  by  the  late  King  when  the  Long  Parlia- 
inent  treated  with  him  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  and  it  would  have 
keen  well,  as  events  proved,  if  such  an  arrangement  could  have 
been  made  and  held  to.  Richard  was  not  personally  unpopular. 
"1  never  knew  any  guile  or  gall  in  him,"  said  Haslerig,  his  father  s 
Wtter  and  resolute  opponent.  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to 
B^ake  a  good  constitutional  king  in  quiet  times,  but  was  too  fond 
ofan  easy  life  not  to  wish  to  escape  from  being  baited  by  Repub- 
Ucan  orators  and  bullied  by  unruly  generals  like  his  uncle, 
I^borough,  or  his  brother-in-law,  Fleetwood.  Though  anxious 
^  retain  his  power,  he  was  not  prepared  for  all  the  intrigues 
*^d  violence  which  were  necessary  to  defend  it.  The  oflScers  of 
jne  army  gave  Richard  almost  as  much  inquietude  as  the 
parliament.  Murmurs  began  to  be  heard  amongst  the  Republicans 
*Q  the  army  that  the  good  old  cause  had  been  too  long  lulled 
*8leep,  and  the  military  council  which  met  at  Fleetwood's 
^dence  at  Wallingford  House  held  parleys  with  the  party  who 
'^et  at  Vane's  house  at  Charing-cross,  with  the  common  object  of 
^topping  the  Protector  of  a  part  of  his  power.    Th^  VJaVYm^loit^ 


xvicnara  Uromwell,  seeing  that  tlie 
civil  power  would  leave  him  helple 
the  Parliament,  and  a  majority  of  t 
a  lesolutioQ  forbidding  the  genen 
without  the  direction  and  leave  of 
and  dedaring  that  no  man  should 
did  not  take  a  pledge  not  to  disturb  tl 
This  measure  met  with  decided  op] 
Commonwealth  party.     "  Be  very  y 
said  Vane.     "  This  diflBdence  of  yoi 
Take  heed  you  take  not  the  thorn  < 
into  your  own.     It  never  can  be  p< 
obliged  to  trust."     The  Wallingfon 
prohibition,  and  the  son  of  Oliver  ( 
to  find  by  actual  trial  that  the  soldit 
that  even  his  own  body-guard  could 

Bordeaux  writes  that  his  friends  1 
two  hundred  men  in  the  whole  arm 
him.  Some  companies  of  cavalry  a 
of  the  rebellious  generals,  entered 
"  and  behaved  themselves  with  cons 
in  the  cellars." 

Obliged  to  yield  to  the  military  j 
to  dissolve  his  Parliament — that  is, 
House  and  place  guards  to  prevent  1 

For  a  few  days  the  control  of  t 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  uni 


f 
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the  object  of  universal  dislike.  The  Sectaries,  Fifth-monarchy 
men,  and  Republicans  amongst  the  soldiery  held  violent  meetings 
and  discussed  their  own  theories  of  government.  The  council 
of  Wallingford  House  was  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  Republican  parties  in  the  army,  and  to  restore  the  Long 
Parliament 

Id  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  had  a  share  in  keeping 
up  Cromwell,  a  meeting  was  arranged  at  Sir  Henry  Vane's  house 
at  Charing  Cross,  where  deputies  from  the  army  conferred  with 
Vane,  Hasierig,  Ludlow,  and  Major  Salloway.     After  considerable 
discussion  it  was  agreed  that  an  act  of  indemnity  should  be 
passed  securing  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  government 
of  the  Cromwells  from  future  proscription,  and  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  Richard  Uromwell.     The  third  and 
ibnrth  propositions,  that  reform  should  be  made  in  the  law  and^ 
clergy  and  that  the  nation  should  be  governed  by  representative 
assemblies  and  by  a  select  synod,  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
Tie  oflScers  had  to  put  up  with  vague  answers,  rendered  itill 
ixiore  unsatisfactory  by  the  knowledge  that  the  parties  with  whom 
tAiey  were  treating  had  no  power  to  carry  out  what  they  promised. 
X  ti  was  found  from  a  list  furnished  by  Ludlow  that  a  hundred 
^uad  sixty  of  those  who  had  sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  since  the 
year  1 648  were  yet  alive.    After  some  further  conferences  sixteen 
of  the  old  members,  accompanied  by  some  officers  of  the  army, 
^entto  the  house  of  William  Lenthal,  the  old  Speaker,  and 
^^uainted  him  with  their  desire  to  recall  the  Long  Parliament. 
I^nthal,  who  had  been  created  a  peer  by  Cromwell  and  had 
•become  old  and   feeble,  made   mai^y   excuses,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  issue  writs  without  his  signature.     The  Speaker,  how- 
^^er,  hearing  that  it  was  likely    a    sufficient   number   would 
^tesemble  to  form  a  quorum,  made  his  appearance  amongst  them. 

"About  twelve  o'clock,**  says  Ludlow,*  "  we  went  to  take  our  places 
^  the  House,  Mr.  Lenthal,  our  Speaker,  leading  the  way,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  lining  the  room  for  us  as  we  passed  through 
^e  Painted  Chamber,  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  ttie  lobby  itselt, 
we  principal  officers  having  placed  themselves  nearest  to  the  door  of 
the  Parliament  House,  every  one  seeming  to  rejoice  at  our  restitution 
^  promising  to  live  and  die  with  us.'* 

■Iley  immediately  sent  summonses  to  all  the  members  throughout 
^land,  and  in  the  course  of  time  about  ninety  took  their  seats. 
I'he  first  care  of  the  restored  Parliament  was  to  remove  Richard 
Cromwell  from  Whitehall  j  who,  being  in  debt,  took  with  him 
little  more  than  two  trunks  full  of  congratulatory  addresses 
^^ived  on  his  accession  from  all  parts  of  England. 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  651. 


cotauiisiifu  itseil  It  would  be  .1  formida 
because,  without  exaggeration,  it  wo 
than  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Englan 
"  I  find  it  somewhat  difficult,"  writ* 
June  2nd,  1659,  "  to  comply  with  the 
Brienne's  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  ths 
ment  of  a  Commonwealth,  as  there  : 
such  an  undertaking,  unless  the  Pro 
England  or  his  friends  embrace  the  cau 
very  probable  that  England  will  fall  ir 
that  it  will  bo  formed  into  a  perfect  re] 

Id  a  letter  to  M.  de  Brienne,  dat< 
Bordeaux  remarks : — 

"Whatever  confidence  may  be  felt 
there  is  nevertheless  a  strong  apprehei 
abroad  which  may  have  power  to  chang 
with  which  every  one  expresses  great  d 
mon wealth  is  generally  disapproved  of,  1 
to  believe  that  those  who  now  possess  j 
resign  it ;  and  those  even  who  are  most  < 
that  it  would  be  better  to  recall  the  King 
ment  as  is  now  projected.'* 

The  government  of  the  country  wa 
State  consisting  of  thirty-one  meml 
also  members  of  the  Parliament ;  ai 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir  Arthi 
ton,  the  author  of  the  '•  Oceana,"  Lie 

Colonel     Alorftrnnn     .Qirl«^'^»'      — ^    **" 
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come  carried  themselves  with  all  imaginable  perverseness  and 
msolence/' 

Vane  was  ordered  to  examine  the  financial  position  of  the 
country.     He  reported  a  deficit  of  l,500,000i.* 

"  Our  treasury  was  so  low,"  says  Ludlow,  "  through  the  male 
administration  of  the  late  governments,  that  though  our  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  the  two  northern  crowns  had  received  their  instructions,  yet 
they  were  obliged  to  stay  a  fortnight  longer  before  they  could  receive 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  ordered  for  expenses 
of  their  voyage,  the  taxes  coming  in  but  slowly,  and  tlie  city  of  London, 
terrified  with  the  reports  of  an  expected  insurrection,  being  very  back- 
ward in  advancing  money." 

Money,  however,  must  be  had  to  carry  on  the  administration 
of  the  country  and,  above  all  things,  to  pay  up  the  arrears  of  the 
army.  They  tried  to  raise  it  by  an  income  tax,  and  by  increas- 
ing the  customs ;  but,  from  the  weakness  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, they  met  with  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  in  a 
country  accustomed  to  the  violent  exactions  of  Cromwell's  major- 
generals.  No  salary  was  claimed  by  the  commissioners  who 
conducted  the  government,  though  they  voted  themselves  a  body- 
guard ;  and  they  had  the  courage  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
public  servants.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  appoint  sheriffs, 
justices  of  peace,  and  magistrates  attached  to  Republican  prin- 
ciples, so  as  to  secure  their  aid  at  the  next  election.  It  was 
probably  the  fear  of  holding  an  election  with  the  old  Cromwellian 
sheriffe  and  other  magistrates  which  induced  them  to  continue 
sitting.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1659,  they  voted  that  they  should 
cease  to  sit  on  the  7th  of  May,  1660. 

No  body  of  men  changes  its  members  more  rapidly  than  an 
army ;  which,  to  retain  its  efficiency,  must  be  composed  of  young 
DQen  possessed  of  the  highest  bodily  vigour.  Thus  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  soldiery  of  the  Protectorate  had  lost  a  large  number 

*  Slincsby  Bethell,  in  a  tract  written  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
"The  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell'*  (republished  iu  the  Harleian 
Miscellany),  tells  us :  "  tVhen  this  late  tyrant  or  Protector  (as  some  call  him) 
turned  out  the  Long  Parliament  the  Kingdom  was  arrived  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  trade,  wealth,  and  honour  that  it  in  any  age  ever  yet  knew.  The 
trade  appeared,  by  the  great  sums  offered  them  for  the  customs  and  excise, 
JMne  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  being  refused.  The  wealth  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  the  high  value  that  land  and  all  our  native  commodi- 
ties bore,  which  are  the  certain  marks  of  opulenc^.  Our  honour  was  made 
known  to  all  the  world  by  a  conquering  navy,  which  had  brought  the  proud 
Hollanders  upon  their  knees  to  beg  peace  of  us  upon  our  own  conditions, 
keeping  all  other  nations  in  awe ;  and,  besides  these  advantages,  the  public  stock 
^w  five  hondred  thousand  in  stores,  and  the  whole  army  in  advance,  some  four 
^^  none  under  two  months ;  so  that,  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five 
hondred  thousand  pounds  upon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  about  twice  the 
^alueinlieuof  it." 


a  hundred  and  fifty  godly  officers  out  o 
of  the  religious  soldiers  went  off;  and  ii 
King's  dissolute  soldiers  were  entertain 
changed  from  that  prodly  religious  army 
with  triumph  into  the  dissolute  army  th 
better  name." 

The  pay  which  Cromwell  allowed  tc 
high  to  attract  men  of  a  good  class, 
from  the  Independents,  Anabaptists, 
inferior  officers  especially  still  retained 
blended  in  many  cases  with  millenari 
very  unfair  to  compare  them  to  a  pra 
for  pay  and  plunder  and  ready  to  tu 
helpless.     Many  of  them  wished  we 
but  had,  unhappily^  learnt  the  lesson  tl 
come  behind  their  own  private  leanii 
safely  dictate  to  the  civil  government, 
the  command  of  the  army,  looking  to 
power,  treated  them  with  a  familiarity 
of  peace,  soon  becomes  fatal  to  discipli 
till  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Act  in 
the  laws  against  disobedience  to  supei 
strict. 

"  Examples  of  this  kind  of  independence 
"  are  to  be  seen  daily  in  London,  where  the 
and  deliberate  on  public  affiairs.  The  oific 
own  councils,  and  all  seem  to  dread  an  oliga 
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It  IS  likely  enough  that  the  army  was  no  longer  the  formidable 
body  of  men  which  had  done  such  astonishing  exploits  in  the 
time  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  true  a  small  body  of  them 
under  General  Morgan  had  distinguished  itself  in  Flanders  ;  but 
at  St  Domingo  they  had  shamefully  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  enemy.  Still  the  reputation  of  their  great  victories  and 
their  formidable  strength  (about  50,000  men)  kept  the  three 
oountries  in  awe. 

The  Parliament  and  Republican  party,  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  propose  disbanding  this  large  body  of  men,  sought  to 
secure  themselves  from  their  hostility  by  raising  a  militia ;  but- 
this  seemed  only  to  have  diminished  their  popularity  without 
mcreasing  their  strength,  for  the  people  disliked  serving  in  the 
militia,  and  the  militia  never  dreamt  of  coping  with  the  regular 
army.  The  Wallingford  House  party  still  continued  their 
meetings,  and  to  please  them  Fleetwood  was  nominated  com- 
mander-in-chief, and,  as  Lullow  tells  us, 

** that, for  the  future  no  man  might  have  an  opportunity  to  pack 
an  array  to  serve  his  ambition,  as  had  formerly  been  practised, 
a  Bill  was  prepared  and  brought  in  constituting  the  seven 
persons  following — viz.  Lieutenant-General  Fleetwood,  Sir  Arthur 
HasWig,  Major-General  Lambert,  Colonel  Desborough,  Colonel 
Beny,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself,  to'  be  commissioners  for  the 
nomination  of  officers  to  be  presented  to  the  consideration  and 
i4)probation  of  the  Parliament.*** 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  exhibited  at  the  proposal  for  the 
officers  to  receive  their  commissions  from  the  Speaker.  Desborough 
openly  said  that  he  accounted  the  commission  he  had  already 
to  be  as  good  as  any  the  Parliament  could  give,  and  that  he 
would  not  take  another.  Considerable  diflSculty  was  found  in 
restoring  some  Republican  oflScers,  such  as  Alured,  Overton,  and 
Okey,  who  had  been  cashiered  by  Cromwell  for  their  Republican 
principles.  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  had  a  regiment ;  Ludlow  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  one  also.  He  was  soon  after  made 
coinmander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 

This  force  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  undecided  in  its 
▼lews,  some  favouring  the  Protector,  some  the  Wallingford  House 
party,  and  others  being  attached  to  the  Commonwealth.  As 
niany  of  the  officers  held  large  estates  in  Ireland  they  were  not 
▼ery  anxious  to  leave  that  island  to  dispute  with  their  comrades 
^ut  supremacy.  Lawson  got  a  separate  command  fron)  Admiral 
Montague,  known  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  Royalists.  Monk 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Scotland,  watching  every 

*  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  000-3. 


aid  nis  best  to  calumniate  them  *  w 
gle  against  the  confusion  which  he  h 
Even  those  soldiers  who  openly  rec 
out  the  Long  Parliament  might  be  e 
resentment  should  be  aroused  by 
them.  The  Government  was  thus 
will  be  respected,  much  less  trusted, 
wisdom  alone.  The  Long  Parliamei 
lion  could  not  claim  to  represent  the 
should  represent  the  couquering  pari 
the  civil  war.  The  excluded  Presbyte 
demanding  their  seats  ;  nor  was  it  e 
chased  out  of  the  House  by  Cromw 
better  right  to  vote  than  those  who 
Colonel  Pride.  At  best,  then,  they  a 
ment  who  engaged  to  take  the  direc 
Parliament  should  be  called  ;  and, 
government  could  not  at  that  time  be 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  these  statesm 
such  as  exists  in  the  United  States, 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  No  such 
that  time  ever  been  heard  of,  nor  was 
ment  dreamed  of  by  the  Long  Parliar 

•  With  respect  to   the   insinuation   or  a 
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day  the  power  to  elect  representatives  is  in  the  hands  of  a 

minority  of  the  grown-up  citizens  of  our  country,  nor  do  we 

conceive  that  a  majority  haa  any  right  to  oppress  a  minority  with 

an  intolerable  government.     It  seems  probabJe  that  at  several 

times  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  would  have 

brought  back  the  Stuarts  even  after  the  Revolution  of  1688.     If 

a  majority  of  the  present  electors  of  Great  Britain  were  to  be 

beot  on  bringing  in  such  a  rule  as  that  of  Charles  I.  or  Charles 

IL  we  should  be  ready,  if  there  appeared  a  chance  of  success,  to 

take  part  with  the  minority  against  them. 

At  any  rate  the  Commonwealth  party  were  not  at  all  disposed 

to  admit  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  liberties  which 

the^  had  won  through  many  a  battle  and  siege  by  a  simple 

majority  of  the  electors  of  the  old  shires  and  boroughs.     They 

"Wished   to   exclude  the  government  of  a  single  person ;   they 

desired  religious  toleration  and  a  free  press^  and  that  no  favour 

should  be  shown  to  any  privileged  class,  and  they  knew  that  this 

'W'oald  not  be  granted  by  Charles  Stuart     They  pointed  out  in  a 

very  clear  manner  the  evils  which  would  ensue  from  the  return 

of  Ae  Royalist  party — -predictions  which  were  literally  fulfilled.* 

The  greatest  of  all  the  political  writers  of  the  Commonwealth 

Was  undoubtedly  James  Harrington,  born  in  161 L     He  had 

been  the  pupil  of  ChiUingworth  at  Oxford.     He  served  for  a  few 

months  in  Lord  Craven's  regiment  in  Holland,  and  attended  the 

Prince  of  Orange  in  a  journey  he  made  to  the  Court  of  Denmark, 

•iter  which   he  visited   Flanders,  France,  and   Italy,  making 

himself  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  these  different 

countries  were  governed.     The  constitution  of  Venice,  the  oldest 

i^pablic  in  Europe,  where  he  resided  some  time,  attracted  his 

attention.     It  was,  he  said,  a  government  for  preservation.     H» 

^mired  the  equality  granted  to  those  allowed  to  take  a  part  in 

the  government,  but  Wamed  its  oligarchical  tendency.     He  does 

Dot  in  the  civil  wars  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part,  though 

^vouring  the  popular  sida     In  the  year  1646  he  was  engaged 

^y  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Parliament  to  take  the 

^ptive  King  from  Newcastle  and  attend  Charles,  as  one  already 

*iiown  to  him,  and  not  engaged  to  any  party  or  faction.    Charles 

^*8  fond  of  his  conversation  about  books  and  foreign  countries ; 

^<1,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  **  they  had  often  discourses  con- 

^tning  government,  but  when   they  happened   to   talk  of  a 

^tnmonwealth  the  King  seemed  not  to  endure  it."   Being  anxious 

^  induce  both  parties  to  make  conciliations  he  became  suspected 

ny  the  Parliament  and  was  for  some  time  under  arrest,  till 

tt  *  The  reader  will  find  these  considerations  confirmed  by  the  tract  of  Milton, 
*^«  Heady  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  free  Comoionwealih.** 
LVol.  XCIX.  No.  CXCI V.]— New  Series,  Vol.  XLIU.  No.  L  M 


sagacity  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  i 
still  of  value  even  to  the  present  day 
political  speculations  apply  to  our  o\n 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  MS.  of  the  '*  Oceana  **  was  s. 
hut  was  given  up  again  to  the  authoi 
Protector's  favourite  daughter,  Lady 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  after  readii 

*'  the  Gentleman  had  like  to  trepan  hi 
what  he  got  by  the  Sword  he  would  nd 
adding,  in  his  usual  cant,"  says  Toland,* 
ment  of  a  single  person  as  little  as  ar 
forced  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  a  I 
Peace  among  the  several  Parties  in  the 
left  to  themselves  they  would  never  s 
Government,  and  would  only  spend  tlieii 
Designs  or  destroying  the  Persons  of  oi 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  g 
the  leading  debater  at  a  club  call< 
Royalist  Anthony  Wood  gives  som 
members  were  Henry  Nevil,  Major 
known  Republicans.  The  argumen 
were  but  flat  to  those  of  the  Rota, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  1 
proposal  of  magistrates  and  senators 
Venice  and  Switzerland."    "  The  vie^ 

« A  -i.1 \HT 1      tt x-1. 
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listorical  character  of  the  Great  Revolution.    To  use  the  words 
ofToland— 

"he  was  coDYinced  that  no  Qovemment  is  so  accidental  or  arbitrary  an 

Institution  as  people  are  wont  to  imagine,  there  being  in  Societies 

Mtural  causes  producing  their  necessary  effects,  as  well  as  in  the  Earth 

or  the  Air.   Hence  he  frequently  argued  that  the  Troubles  of  his  time 

'•ere  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  wilfulness  or  faction,  neither  to 

the  misgovemment  of  the  Prince,  nor  the  stubbornness  of  the  people, 

hut  to  a  change  in  the  Balance  of  Property,  which  ever  since  Henry 

the  Seventh's  time  was  daily  falling  into  the  Scale  of  the  Commons 

^m  that  of  the  King  and  the  Lords,  as  in  his  Book  he  evidently 

<leinon8trated  and  explains.     Not  that  hereby  he  approved  either  the 

Breaches  which  the  King  had  made  on  the  Laws,  or  excused  the 

•eyerity  which  some  of  the  subjects  exercised  on  the  King,  but  to 

sho«r  that  as  long  as  the  Causes  of  these  Disorders  remained,  so  long 

*'ould  the  like  Effects  unavoidably  follow." 

Raningtoa  was  the  first  to  give  prominence  to  the  view  that 

^lipire  follows  the  balance  of  property — that  is,  if  the  possessors 

^f  property  be  few  in  number  the  government  is  an  oligarchy. 

•f  f  one  man  hold  in  his  hand  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of 

*  country  it  is  absolute  monarchy,  but  if  property  be  in  the  hands 

^f  the  people  the  government  becomes  a  commonwealth.     In  a 

^^Untry  like  England  as  it  was  then  constituted  it  was  natural 

^hat  landed  property  should  receive  the  greater  share  of  his 

^^tention,  for  at  that  time   its  relative  value    over  moveable 

{Property  was  much  greater,  and  a  much  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
^on  was  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  cultivation  of 
^lie  soil.      Nevertheless,  he  remarks,  in  such  cities  as  subsist 
Mostly  by  trade  and  have  little  or  no  land,  as  Holland  and 
^enoa,  the  balance  of  treasure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  land. 
Viewing  the  form  of  government  as  the  natural  adaptation  of  the 
Superstructure — that  is,  the  laws  and  constitution  to  the  founda- 
'^on,  that  is,  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  social  habits 
?nd  customs  of  the  people — Harrington  considered  that  a  change 
^^  the  foundation  might  be  accelerated,  if  not  actually  brought 
^bout,  by  laws  affecting  the  distribution  of  property ;  hence  he 
proposed  an  agrarian  law  by  which  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 
inherit  more  than  a  rental  of  2000i.  a  year.  We  know  not  whether 
any  writer  before  him  in  England  proposed  and  argued  in  favour 
^f  the  ballot,  which  he  had  seen  in  use  at  Venice.     He  advo- 
<»tted  liberty  of  conscience  and  a  complete  system  of  national 
^ucation. 

Views  so  enlightened  could  not  perhaps  have  been  carried  into 
effect  all  at  once ;  but  the  successful  establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth under  the  guidance  of  great  statesmen  would,  it  seems  to 
^j  bave  given  a  milder  and  more  equal  spirit  to  our  laws  and  a 
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they  could  not  coexist  with  civil  lib< 
pied  by  a  dynasty  always  putting  tl 
the  rights  of  the  people.  Charles 
those  powers  deemed  incompatible 
and  they  wisely  judged  it  was  impo 
of  his  son  and  the  stupid  loyalty  of 
hand,  they  had  an  encouraging  exar 
lican  government  in  the  United  Sta 
to  use  the  words  of  Milton,  "to 
advantages,  notwithstanding,  in  th 
courageously,  wisely,  constantly  we 
work,  and  are  settled  in  all  the  ha 
and  flourishing  republic  to  this  day.' 
Holland  has  in  the  end  lapsed  ii 
more  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  itj 
through  any  incapacity  for  republica 
posed  to  the  attacks  of  its  powerful  i 
and  Great  Britain,  the  necessity  of  s 
to  support  a  large  army,  in  great  pa 
and  It  was  through  their  great  tale 
that  the  princes  of  the  House  of  C 
the  end,  to  regal  dignity.  The  cause 
Republic  seems  to  us  to  have  bei 
Bepublican  statesmen  and  writers  oi 
of  a  military  despotism  through  th< 
well  and   the   disorders  which    his 
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regret  their  fate.  But  the  historians  of  England  follow  one 
another  in  talking  contemptuously  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  they  pass  over  their  great  services  or  boldly  attribute 
them  to  others.  They  quote  the  letters  and  pamphlets  of  the 
Royalists  as  if  they  were  real  and  fair  history,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  future  historian  might  quote  the  leader  of  a  county  Tory 
newspaper  against  the  government  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  while 
those  writers  like  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Bisset, 
who  have  the  courage  to  question  the  prevailing  delusion,  have 
only  got  a  small  share  of  the  reputation  they  have  merited. 

A  projected  insurrection  of  the  Royalists  was  made  known 
to  the  rarliament  through  the  aid  of  Thurloe,  the  secretary 
of  Cromwell,  who  gave  the  Commonwealth  the  benefit  of  his 
means  of  obtaining  intelligence.  The  Parliament  was  thus  able 
to  take  such  measures  that  the  insurrection  was  easily  put  down, 
and  General  Lambert,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  this  aflfair, 
returned  with  the  idea  that  he  could  imitate  Cromwell.  The 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  punished  with  a  mildness  which 
had  never  before  been  shown  in  the  Civil  Wars,  but  the  con- 
fecatioQ  of  their  estates  was  a  great  help  to  the  Commonwealth 
labouring  under  financial  difficulties. 

Lambert  persuaded  the  officers  to  draw  up  a  petition  which, 
if  the  Parliament  had  acceded  to,  would  have  been  a  virtual 
forfeiture  of  the  control  of  the  army.     They  demanded  that 
Fleetwood  should  be  made   commander-in-chief  without  any 
'imitation  of  time,  and  that  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  Monk 
AoUd  also  have  high  commands,  and  that  no  officer  should  in 
fcture  be  dismissed  without  a  court-martial     They  blamed  the 
Parliament  for  not  using  greater  vigour  in  suppressing  the  late 
rebellion  of  Sir  George  Booth,  and  complained  that  the  officers 
^/  the  army  had  not  been  sufficiently  rewarded ;  the  last  espe- 
<^Jally  an  audacious  misstatement.     Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  called 
the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this  petition  before  it  was  deli- 
vered, and  any  further  subscriptions  to  it  were  forbidden.  In  a  few 
".^ys,  however.  Colonel   Desborough  himself  delivered  one  of 
*J^ilar  charai:ter,  coming  from  the  council  of  Wallingford  House, 
•^he  Parliament,  which  had  done  its  best  to  avoid  a  conflict, 
^hen  fairly  forced  into  it,  acted  with  courage  and  dignity.  Fleet- 
wood, Lambert,  Desborough,  and  six  others  were  dismissed  from 
^Qeir  appointments,  and  the  command  of  the  army  committed 
^  the  charge  of  seven  persons,  Haslerig,  Ludlow,  Monk,  and 
«*leetwood,  and  Colonels  Overton,  Morley,  and  Walton.    Orders 
^ere  given  to   arrest  Lambert,  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  have  him  shot. 

Haslerig  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Council  of 
State.    He  is  described  by  Ludlow  as 
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"  sour  and  morose  of  temper,  liable  to  be  transported  with  passion^ 
and  to  whom  liberal  it  j  seemed  to  be  a  vice.  Yet,  to  do  him  jastice,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  am  under  no  manner  of  doubt  concerning 
the  Kectitude  and  Sincerity  of  his  Intentions,  for  be  made  it  his 
business  to  prevent  Arbitrary  Power  wheresoever  he  knew  it  to  be 
affected,  and  to  keep  the  Sword  subservient  to  the  Civil  magistrate.'' 

In  respect  to  Haslerig's  bearing  the  apologies  of  his  friends  are 
at  one  with  the  accusations  of  his  enemies.  Haslerig  was  a  man 
of  good  estate ;  he  was  one  of  the  five  members  whom  Charles  I. 
had  tried  to  arrest  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  had  proved 
himself  a  gallant  oflScer  in  the  Civil  Wars,  had  been  made 
governor  of  Newcastle  and  the  districts  around,  and  was  accused 
of  using  great  rapacity  in  sequestrating  estates  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  Cromwell  had  offered  him  a  seat  in  his 
House  of  Lords^  which  Haslerig  refused.  "As  to  the  State,** 
says  Clarendon,  "  he  was  perfectly  Republican,  and  as  to  religion 
perfectly  Presbyterian." 

The  cashiered  generals  now  appeared,  with  the  soldiers  who 
took  their  part,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  over  those  regiments 
placed  round  Westminster  for  the  defence  of  the  Parliament  A 
scene  took  place  which  has  often  had  its  counterpart  in  the  dis- 
orderly republics  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  soon  be- 
came clear  that  very  few  of  the  soldiers  were  willing  to  figbt 
against  their  old  commanders,  and  the  Parliament,  being  the 
weaker  body,  had  to  yield.     To  use  the  words  of  Wbitelocke — 

"The  Council  of  State  so  managed  the  business  and  so  persuaded 
with  all  parties,  that  at  the  last  they  came  to  an  Accommodation,  to 
save  the  effusion  of  blood;  and  the  Parliament  was  not  to  sit,  but  the 
council  of  Officers  undertook  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  have  a  form  of  Government  to  be  drawn  up  for  a  nem 
Parliament  to  be  shortly  summoned,  and  so  to  settle  all  things. 

"  This  being  agreed  upon  (and  it  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise) 
the  Council  of  State  in  the  Evening  sent  their  Orders,  requiring  all 
the  Soldiers  of  each  Party  to  draw  off,  and  to  depart  to  their  several 
quarters,  which  was  obeyed  by  them.*' 

Thus  fell,  for  the  second  time,  by  military  violence,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Long  Parliament,  generally  called  the  Rump 
Parliament,  after  having  been  in  power  about  five  months^ 
during  which  the  members  of  the  Government  ruled  the  countiy 
under  very  di£Bcult  circumstances,  without  their  adversaries  being 
able  to  reproach  them  with  any  laek  either  of  ability,  courage,  or 
honesty,  though  they  wanted  one  thing,  which  by  some  people 
is  considered  worth  all  these  virtues  together,  they  wanted  suc- 
cesa  Their  foreign  policy,  though  opposed  to  that  of  Cromwell, 
was  prudent  and  dignified,  and  made  them  respected  abroad,  if 
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tke  ?ioletioe  of  faction  would  not  allow  them  to  be  justly 
esteemed  at  home. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  their  ambassador,  had  been  received  with  great 
distiQction  at  Madrid,  and  had  concluded  the  war  with  Spain, 
which,  begun  in  such  bad  faith,  had  so  much  helped  the  ambi- 
tion of  France  and  been  disastrous  to  English  commerce.* 
Algernon  Sidney  had,  with  the  support  of  a  powerful  fleet, 
acting  in  accord  with  the  neighbouring  Republic  of  Holland, 
compelled  the  King  of  Sweden  to  raise  the  siege  of  Copenhagen, 
it  being  at  that  time  thought  of  great  importance  to  prevent 
Sweden  gaining  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic. 

The  revolution  caused  a  split  both  in  the  Republican  and 
Military  parties.  Vane  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  along  with  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  Fleetwood,  not 
because  he  approved  of  their  violence,  but  because  he  feared  that 
permanent  disagreement  with  the  army  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
Republican  cause.  Ludlow,  too,  consented  to  have  his  name  put 
upon  the  Committee  of  Safety,  hoping,  "as  they  were  now 
under  the  government  of  the  sword,  to  procure  the  best  govern- 
OQent  that  could  be  gotw'*  By  his  means  a  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  Vane  and  their  more  unyielding  colleagues  in 
the  Parliament^  sach  as  Scot  and  Haslerig.  Whitelocke  accepted 
the  charge  of  the  Great  Seal,  principally>  he  assures  us,  to  watch 
^ane,  of  whose  views  he  was  an  opponent  Bradshaw  died  about 
tluB  time,  **  a  stout  man  and  learned  in  his  profession.  No  friend 
of  monarchy."  t 

The  Committee  of  Safety  promised  to  call  a  Parliament  upon 
the  23rd  of  January  following,  and  it  appears,  from  Whitelocke's 
Memorials,  that  they  took  some  trouble  in  preparing  a  consti- 
tution. They  must  very  soon  have  become  conscious  of  the 
<^trentt6  dislike  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  the  country, 
^hich  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  insolence  and  disorder^ 
^  the  soldiers. 

"In  all  these  commotions,"  writeB  M.  de  Bordeaux  (London, 
^ber  30th,  1659),  "the  troops  of  England  have  avoided  diviBions, 
^^^d  the  minority  has  always  given  way  to  the  majority,  whatever  cause 
•«•  latter  may  have  embraced ;  for  which  both  deserve  praise,  as  union 
•«  alone  capable  of  securing  them  against  the  general  hatred  of  the 
^hole  natioI^  which  endures  a  military  government  with  regret,  and 
Jet  has  not  courage  to  make  an  effort  to  free  itself  from  its  yoke." 

But  in  a  few  days  it  became  known  that  Monk  was  dissatisfied 

yJ^  The  author  of  "  The  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell"  (Harleiaa 
*^cellany,  396)  says  that  in  the  war  with  Spain  we  lost  1500  English  ships, 

aocording  as  was  reported  to  that  assembly  called  Richard's  Parliament," 

t  Wiutelocke's  "  Memorials." 


ine  mercy  oi  the  Cavaliers. 

Fleetwood  was,  however,  of  too 
the  choice  of  two  such  vigorous  ali 

When  Lambert  marched  to  me< 
that  his  confederates  were  not  abl 
them.  The  Governor  of  Portsr 
Haslerig  and  Colonel  Morley  into 
came  a  rendezvous  for  the  friends 
Lawson  brought  his  fleet  into  the 
Parliament  Sir  Henry  Vane  en 
but  he  preferred  to  listen  to  the 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who  were 
Charles  Coote  assured  Cooper  of  sij 
on  the  first  notice,*  and  Fairfax,  tl 

font,  rose  in  Yorkshire,  gathered 
Vesbyterians,  Royalists,  and  Rep 
Lambert's  soldiers,  so  that  before  h 
received  the  news  that  the  Parli 
military  junto  fell  to  pieces  without  i 
by  his  soldiers  in  the  North,  as  Dc 
At  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  It 
the  Parliament  thanking  him  for  hi{ 
to  march  further  southward,  without 
him.  After  holding  a  council  of  hie 
they  should  still  continue  their  mai 
much  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  ii 
from  the  beginning  he  really  desi£rn< 
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become  tired  out  by  continual  insecurity,  by  the  succession  of 
upetart  generals  without  the  capacity  to  rule,  and  parliamentary 
politicians  without  the  power,  by  the  insolence  of  military 
government  without  its  strength,  and  by  the  continuous  decline 
of  discipline  and  authority,  which  seemed  to  be  rapidly  convert- 
ing the  army  into  bands  of  janissariea  There  is  no  proof  that 
Monk  ever  seriously  designed,  like  Lambert,  to  occupy  the  place 
of  Cromwell;  he  seems  to  have  been  more  given  to  avarice  than 
ambition.  He  felt  himself  getting  old,  and  was  anxious  to  retire 
upon  his  spoils ;  but  by  his  march  to  London  he  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  place  of  Fleetwood  and 
Lambert.  He  was  now  the  umpire  and  arbitrator  of  everything, 
and  at  whatever  peiiod  the  intention  to  restore  the  King  may 
bave  eutered  his  mind  he  possessed  the  one  quality  necessary  to 
cany  it  through,  and  that  was  untruthfulness.  To  make  a 
Republican  army  bring  back  the  King  required  a  man  who  laid 
not  the  slightest  stress  upon  promises,  to  whom  lying  and  perjury 
werereaiiy  weapons,  and  who  could  desert  his  friends,  lull  his 
opponents  to  sleep  by  promises,  betray  the  soldiers  who  trusted 
bim,  and  sell  the  liberties  of  England  for  a  dukedom  and  a  sum 
of  money.  This  man  has  received  due  praise  from  the  Royalists, 
who  are  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  their  heroes.  People  who 
are  taught  to  pray  that  they  might  follow  the  example  of  King 
Charles,  the  martyr  of  the  Episcopalian  mythology,  may  con- 
sistently admire  "  honest  George  Monk,"  as  Hume  delights  to 
<!^l  him ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  after  the  Restoration,  when  he 
became  an  object  of  public  attention,  he  appeared  so  dull  and 
ftulid  that  men  were  somewhat  surprised  he  could  have  succeeded 
JD  playing  his  part  so  successfully.  It  seems  very  likely  that 
Monk  derived  much  assistance  from  the  advice  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  a  man  of  great  political  tact,  and  possessed  with 
»  singular  power  of  persuading  those  who  came  within  his 
personal  influence. 

Nevertheless,  the  immediate  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
parties  did  not  know  how  near  things  were  to  the  end.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Parliament  again  met,  Scot  and  Haslerig  and 
others  completely  deceived  by  the  protestations  of  Monk  in 
favour  of  the  good  old  cause  and  hatred  to  the  rule  of  a  single 

Craon.  "  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Walton,  and  Morley,"  as  White- 
^ke  records  in  his  Memorials,  ''came  into  the  House  in  their 
nding-habits,  and  Haslerig  was  very  jocund  and  high."  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  Stuart  and  his  advisers  felt  their  hopes  fading 
away. 

**  The  surprising  restoration  of  the  Parliament,"  writes  Clarendon,* 
♦  *•  History  of  the  Hebellion."    Oxford.    1712.    Vol.  ill.  p.  707. 
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,,  that  nad  been  so  ofben  exploded,  so  often  dead  and  buried,  and  wa 
the  only  image  of  power  that  was  most  formidable  to  the  King  and 
liis  party,  seemed  to  pull  up  all  their  hopes  by  the  roots.  There  n>* 
mained  only  within  the  King*s  own  breast  some  faint  hope,  and  Qod 
knows  it  was  very  faint,  that  Monk's  march  into  England  might  yet 
produce  some  alteration." 

But  Vane  was  not  so  easily  deceived  by  ootward  appearances; 
he  had,  for  taking  a  part  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  been  ordered 
to  return  to  his  house  at  Baby.  Before  leaving  London  he  said 
to  Ludlow,  "  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken  Monk  has  still  several 
masks  to  pull  oS."  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  fewer 
words  to  indicate  the  game  Monk  was  playing.  Vane  added  — 

**  For  what  concerns  myself  I  have  all  possible  satisfaction  of  mind 
as  to  those  actions  which  God  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  I  hope  the  same  God  will  fortify  me  in  my  sufferings, 
how  hard  soever  they  may  be,  so  that  I  may  bear  a  faithful  testimony 
to  His  cause." 

It  happened  most  unluckily  for  the  Commonwealth,  that 
during  these  disorders  in  England  the  control  of  the  army  in 
Ireland  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  party  acting  under  the 
name  of  the  Parliament,  who  refused  to  receive  Ludlow  as  their 
commander-in-chief,  on  pretence  of  his  having  forfeited  bis 
command  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
Ludlow  landed  at  Duncannon,  but  was  recalled  by  the  restored 
Parliament  to  answer  the  charges  against  him.  If  he  had  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Ireland  he  would,  no  doabt> 
from  his  military  talents  and  steady  attachment  to  the  Common* 
wealth,  have  been  a  formidable  adversary  to  Monk.  As  it  wi% 
the  control  of  affairs  in  Ireland  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  men  who  joined  in  all  the  measures  of  Monk  to  restore  the 
King.  Monk's  first  care  was  to  weed  the  army  of  all  those 
officers  who,  he  thought,  might  oppose  his  designs.  This  process 
of  weeding  had  been  carred  out  so  often  that  men  of  independent 
spirit  must  have  felt  the  post  of  officer  to  have  been  a  very  in- 
secure one.  Oliver  had  weeded  the  army  of  the  Bepubfioui 
officers ;  the  Parliament  had  weeded  the  army  of  the  Crom- 
wellians  ;  Lambert  had  weeded  the  army  of  the  friends  of  thea 
Parliament,  who  on  being  restored,  had  weeded  out  himself  an(ii 
his  faction  ;  and  now  Monk  set  to  weed  the  army  of  the  little 
honesty  and  honour  that  could  be  left  in  the  higher  ranks. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  or  at  least  those  who  di^ 
not  save  their  reputation  by  turning  tmitors,  still  remain 
outlaws  of  history  :  against  them  all  slanders  bear  their  own  ev 
dence,  and  the  historian  must  suppress  what  amount  of  critic 
sagacity  he  may  have^  lest  it  should  work  out  anything  so  oo^k^ 
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pJar  as  a  verdict  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Christie,  in  his  "  life 
Ihe  Earl  of  Shaftesbury/'  tells  us  that  there  is 

"  DO  doubt  that  Haslerig,  Scot,  and  other  Republicans  oflPered  to  sup- 
port Monk  if  he  would  take  the  crown  himself,  since  it  is  fitated  in 
the  account  of  events  preceding  the  Restoration  appended  to  later 
editions  of  Sir  Richard  Baker's  Chronicle,  which,  though  ill  written 
and  clumsily  put  together,  has  value  as  being  known  to  have  been 
written  with  much  assistance  from  Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Monk's 
brother-in-law ;  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  of 
the  dispatches  of  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  Bordeaux." 

We  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Christie  does  not  add  the  testimony 
of  Clarendon,*  which  is  much  more  explicit  than  that  of  Bor- 
dewK.  It  is  true  that  M.  de  Bordeaux  speaks  of  the  sovereignty 
which  he  (Monk)  enjoys  in  all  but  the  name,  and  the  sovereignty 
which  has  been  oflFered  to  him  by  the  Republicans.  Whether  this 
nwty  be  construed  into  an  oflTer  from  Haslerig  and  Scot  to  make 
Mook  king  is  scarcely  worth  discussing,  for  at  that  time  Bor- 
deaux was  not  in  the  confidence  of  any  of  these  politicians,  and 
tbe  offer  is  said  to  have  been  a  private  one,  and  even  denied  by 
Hook  at  the  time.  Mr.  Christie  does  not  assert  that  this  grievous 
calumny,  which  he  is  so  ready  to  believe,  can  be  traced  directly 
to  Clarges,  who,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  was  an  honest  man  ; 
bot  if  the  story  really  comes  from  him,  it  must  rest  in  the  end 
on  the  word  of  Monk,  who  was  not  an  honest  man.  Is  Monk, 
who  betrayed  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Commonwealth  to  their 
^ruction  by  a  thousand  falsehoods  and  perjuries,  who  accused 
Atgyll  to  Cromwell  as  no  friend  of  his  government,  and  at 
^fgyll's  trial  sent  his  private  letters  to  support  the  accusation 
Aathe  was  too  much  attached  to  Cromwell's  government — is 
this  man  to  be  sufTered  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  victims 
^»n  posterity?  Both  Scot  and  Haslerig,  though  they  might 
We  had  their  faults,  were  men  of  very  diflFerent  metal  from  the 
eloquent,  crafty,  and  time-serving  politician  whom  Mr.  Christie 
vunly  endeavours  to  make  us  believe  to  have  been  an  honest  and 
Wthful  statesman.  When  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was 
hown  to  be  unavoidable,  and  some  members  of  the  Parliament 
'to  had  made  war  on  King  Charles,  protested  that  they  had 
^^^ither  hand  nor  heart  in  the  King's  execution, 

Mr.  Thomas  Scot,"  as  Ludlow f  tells  us,  "  who  had  been  so  much 

kk  ^  hy  the  Hypocrisy  of  Monk,  as  I  have  already  related,  in 

abhorrence  of  that  base  Spirit,  said,  That  tho'  he  knew  not  where  to 

•  "Histonr  of  the  Rehellion."  Oxford.  1712.  Vol.  iii.  Book  xvi..  p.  752. 
i. ', This  bold  declaration  of  Scot  was  sworn  to  by  three  witnesses  at  his 
"^    See  "  SUte  Trials,"  vol,  il  p.  331. 


betray  their  cause,  and  bring  bad 
vidual  profit  and  safety.  In  the  1 
Rons  of  Oliver  himself,  Richard  an( 
bert,  finally  Monk ;  but  in  this  lis 
leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  part 

We  have  been  induced  to  give 
tween  the  fall  of   Richard  Crom 
Monk  as  the  best  justification  oft 
is  neither  necessary,  nor  indeed  poi 
into  the  further  events  of  the  Ke 
enough  given  in  most  histories.     I 
eluded  members  into  the  House  ol 
found  themselves  in  a  majority.    V 
Hutchinson,  that  had  the  old  Ind( 
they  might  still  have  gained  a  su 
the  other  party  to  uphold  the  ca 
seems  to  us  that,  if  they  had.consei 
liad  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
As  it  was,  the  control  of  affairs  was 
Monk  and  the  secluded  members. 

The  greatest  mistake  of  the  L 
neglected  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
Parliament  and  decide  upon  the  fo 
They  thus  gave  themselves  the  aj 
to  govern  the  nation  without  daring 
whom  they  affected  to  represent, 
the  nrinrinloa  r»f  ♦U-r*  n — i: —   * 
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Long  Parliament  been  allowed  to  carry  out  its  own  dissolution, 
as  it  was  preparing  to  do  when  interrupted  by  Crotnwell,  it  is 
possible  that  a  Commonwealth  might  have  been  established  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  in  England ;  but  the 
opportaoity  had  passed  away.  The  people  now  wearied  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  and,  losing  all  trust  in  a  party  which  had  so  often 
been  trampled  under  by  the  soldiery,  were  ready  to  abandon  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Civil  War  for  the  repose  of  a  government  that 
would  save  them  from  military  rule.  It  was  in  vain  for  Milton 
to  pour  out  his  eloquent  warnings,  which,  ratified  by  experience 
and  preserved  by  the  fire  of  genius,  remain  like  a  continual 
reproach  to  the  nation  that  allowed  them  to  pass  unheeded. 

The  elections  going  almost  everywhere  against  the  Repub- 
licans, brought  in  a  large  majority  of  the  rresbyterians  and 
Cavaliers.  The  King  was  restored  without  any  conditions  save 
the  voluntary  declaration  which  he  addressed  to  the  Parliament 
ftom  Breda.  This  was  mainly  accomplished  through  the  arti- 
fices of  Monk,  who  perceived  it  was  for  his  own  personal  interest 
that  Charles  should  come  back  unembarrassed  by  any  promises 
or  limitation  to  his  power.  It  has  become  the  custom  to  repre- 
sent that  it  was  necessary  to  hurry  through  the  Restoration  for 
fear  that  the  discontented  soldiers  should  gather  to  a  head  and 
take  vengeance  upon  those  who  had  betrayed  them  ;  but  histo- 
rians, in  their  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  this  line  of  argument,  fail 
to  see,  or  at  least  to  point  out,  that  the  army  had  a  double  reason 
to  be  discontented  ;  first,  that  Charles  was  restored  at  all,  and 
•wond,  that  it  was  proposed  to  restore  him  without  any  condi- 
tions, leaving  themselves,  their  friends,  and  leaders  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  Cavaliers  whom  they  had  so  often  defeated 
in  the  field,  and  leaving  the  good  old  cause  for  which  they  had 
risked  their  lives  and  which  many  of  them  still  loved,  to  be 
treated  as  a  failure  and  a  crime.  It  therefore  does  not  appear 
Vbry  dear,  if  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  sup- 
ported by  Prynne,  that  conditions  should  be  offered  to  the  King, 
^ould  have  increased  the  discontent  or  danger  of  discontent 
from  the  army.  The  danger  of  restoring  the  King  without  con- 
ditions was  very  much  greater  than  the  danger  of  restoring  him 
^th  conditions  ;  and,  allowing  that  there  was  a  danger  in  both, 
^wthe  danger  not  worth  the  risk  ?  It  was  indeed  impossible  for 
^^^  an  important  transaction  as  the  Restoration  to  be  accom- 
plished with  such  rapidity  as  not  to  allow  the  army  time  to 
^"ink  about  it.  Three  months  passed  away  from  the  time  when 
^"®  secluded  members  were  restored  and  the  Long  Parliament 
^^  dissolved,  and  a  month  passed  away  after  his  declaration 
from  Breda  was  delivered  to  the  Convention  Parliament,  until 
'^^  landed  at  Dover  to  take  possession  of  the  throne. 


iiianiiesLo  was  composed  by  Hyde, 
but  whom,  in  the  course  of  time  an 
to  be  chased  into  exila  The  Kin 
tion  of  the  Fresbyteriaos,  for  who 
He  receives  a  sum  of  money  fn 
Londoo,  which  he  afterwards  repa 
charter ;  he  sets  sail  from  Holland 
the  Royal  Charles^  the  same  shi] 
burned  in  the  Medway.  On  Ian 
prince  is  presented  with  a  B: 
valued  most  in  the  world  ;"  he  tl 
he  soon  afterwards  disbands ;  be  a 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  "  solem 
with  all  vows  of  afiection  and  fideli 
declares  his  firm  attachment  to  p 
end  of  his  reign  he  entirely  got  i 
Protestant  religion,  which  he  after 
evening  he  commenced  a  coune 
whom  he  ennobled  with  the  tith 
Duchess  of  Cleveland. 

"  The  restoration  of  Charles  11. 
consequence  but  the  cause  of  a  p 
narchial  spirit."  Charles  himself, 
frantic  loyalty,  was  heard  to  rema 
his  own  fault  he  had  been  absent  s( 
did  not  protest  he  had  ever  wishe 
been  brought  back  by  a  Parliamei: 
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PlosB  of  the  crown  had  been  at  once  seized  upon  at  the  Resto- 
BtioiL  Clarendon  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  measure  before 
t»  Commons,  and  the  purchasers  of  the  chapter  lands,  who 
cold  produce  no  title  which  would  satisfy  the  Royalist  courts 
»f  law,  were  ejected  without  any  redress ;  though,  according  to 
jQdlow,  they  had  paid  a  good  price  to  the  agents  of  the  Long 
Wiament  The  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  on  the  other  hand, 
cmarks:  '*had  they  not  sold  such  lands  at  easie  rates  few 
iwild  have  bought  them,  by  reason  the  purchasers  were  uncer- 
m  how  long  they  would  enjoy  their  purchases." 

The  Cavaliers  who,  like  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  returned  in 
lie  confident  expectation  of  recovering  all  their  estates,  found 
1m  Act  of  Oblivion  a  great  hindrance  to  their  suits.  In  some 
aaes  they  had  sold  their  lands  to  pay  their  fines,  and  for  this 
hte  was  no  remedy.  Most  of  them,  however,  got  back  at  least 
Mrt  of  their  estates,  so  that  at  the  Restoration,  as  during  the 
3?il  Wars,  a  great  shifting  of  property  took  place.  The  Life  of 
be  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  especially  after  his  sad  exile  from 
hgland,  is  of  little  historical  value.  The  Duchess  was  his 
^cond  wife,  maid-in-waiting  to  Queen  Henrietta,  married  after 
ft  left  England  ;  we  may  therefore  excuse  the  lady  for  con- 
Qnding  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  expedition  into  England  with 
at  of  Charles  IL  The  Duchess  had  as  good  a  right  as  Mon- 
igne  to  say,  "Je  suis  moy-mSsme  la  mati^re  de  mon  livre;" 
t  there  is  something  very  pleasing  in  her  admiration  of  her 
ifiband,  one  of  the  worthiest  of  the  Cavalier  party.  The  book 
principally  noteworthy  as  giving  an  idea  of  the  losses  which 
d  Cavalier  party  suffered  in  the  Royal  cause.  The  Duchess  is 
>  high  and  too  loyal  to  say  much  of  the  Roundheads.  She 
ites  with  a  mixture  of  grace  and  indiscretion,  candour  and 
iectation,  which  is  amusing  enough. 

By  the  King's  declaration  from  Breda  no  one  was  to  be 
mished  save  those  who  should  be  expressly  excepted  by  Par- 
^ment.     It  had  been  originally  advised  by  Monk  there  should 

an  amnesty  without  any  exceptions.  Ashley  Cooper,  now 
dated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  protested  that  not  a  man  should  he 
^doded :  "  for  if  I  should  suffer  such  a  thing,"  said  he,  '*  I 
ould  be  the  greatest  rogue  aliva"  Shaftesbury,  however,  is 
oie  leniently  judged  by  his  biographer  than  by  himself.  The 
embers  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Christie  tells  us — 

had  each  and  all  to  make  concessions  of  opinion  and  sacrificeB  of 
eling.  Royalists  forgave  Presbyterians  and  Cromwellites ;  the 
ing  placed  old  adversaries  of  his  father  and  of  himself  in  high 
Bees  around  him ;  and  it  was  required  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
»  concur  iu  exceptions  from  pardon,  and  join  in  the  trial  for  their 


j  turious  of  the  Royalist  party  at  fir 

i  Kings  judges  should  be  put  to  dea 

i  the  Convention  Parliament  that  th 

I  for  life  and  estate  should  be  rec 

many  debates  on  this  subject,  both 
Commons.     Names  were   put  in 
actually  carried  that  the  nearest  re 
been  beheaded  for  taking  part  in  tl 
choose  one  of  those  who  were  to  be 
by  three  of  them.     Charles  II.  hi 
commanding  the  late  King's  Judges 
fourteen  days,  on  pain  of  being  ma 
pardon  or  indemnity  either  as  to 
this   implied   promise,  those  who 
honour  were  tried  both  for  their  li 
them,  Scrope,  was  executed.     Son 
lenity  whicn  was  shown   at   the   . 
noticed  that  they  do  not  give  a  fd 
punished. 

Twenty-nine  of  those  concerned  i 
were  tried  for  their  lives  and  est 
At  the  trials  the  doctrine  of  the 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  accu« 
nothing  could,  under  any  circumstai 
concurrence  of  the  King,  Lords,  and 
a  king,  however  guilty,  could  never 
self  desired  it.     The  Drisonera  nn  fV 
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ability.  The  sentence  was,  that  they  should  be  drawn  upon 
hurdles,  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck, 
and,  beiiig  alivej  cut  down,  their  entrails  to  be  taken  out  of  their 
bodies  (and  they  living),  the  same  to  be  burned  before  their 
eyes,  and  their  heads  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  to  be  divided  into 
four  quarters,  and  heads  and  quarters  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  s  majesty. 

This  sentence  was  literally  executed  upon  ten  of  them,  six 
of  whom  had  sat  at  the  King's  trial — Harrison,  Scot,  Scrope, 
Clements,  Carew,  Jones,  and  Cook,  who  had  acted  as  solicitor. 
To  these  were  added  Colonel  Hacker  and  Axtell,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Guards,  at  the  execution,  and  Hugh  Peters,  an 
Independent  minister,  who  had  in  his  sermons  publicly  justified 
the  punishment  of  Charles. 

ELsLBrison,  one  of  the  gallantest  soldiers  that  ever  lived,  pre- 
served to  the  last  that  enthusiastic  spirit  and  that  exulting  faith 
which  had  ever  made  danger  seem  of  no  account  to  him.  On 
the  way  to  execution,  he  called  several  times  aloud — 

^Ip  to  Suffer  upon  the  Account  of  the  most  glorious  Cause  that 
^Mrwat  in  the  World.  As  he  was  going  to  Suffer,  one  in  a  Derision 
csll'd  to  him  and  Said,  Where  is  your  Good  Old  Cause  ?  He  with  a 
cheerful  Smile  clapt  his  Hand  on  his  Breast,  and  Said,  Here  it  is,  and 
I  am  going  to  Seal  it  with  my  Blood.  And  when  he  came  to  the 
°ightof  the  Gallows,  he  was  transported  with  Joy,  and  his  Servant 
•«k'd him  how  he  did;  he  answered.  Never  better  in  my  Life.'* 

Soot  replied  to  th^  sherifiF,  who  xefused  to  allow  him  to  address 
the  people,  that  "it  is  a, very  mean  a^d  b^d  cause  which  will 
not  bear  the  words  of  a  dyiog  man." 

They  all  died  with,  the  greatest  fortitude,  justifying  their  cau^e 
to  the  last.  It  was  feared  that  Hugh  Peters,*  the  preacher, 
^ould  not  have  the  same  courage  as  the  rest ;  but  at  the  time 
^execution  his  fortitude  rose.  When  Mr.  Cook  was  cut  down 
they  brought  Mr.  Peters  near 

that  he  might  see  it ;  and  by  and  bye  the  Hangman  came  to  him, 
*UbeMiear'd  in  Blood,  and  rubbing  his  bloody  H^nds  together,  he 
tauntingly  ask'd,  Come,  how  do  you  like  this,  Mr,  Peters,  how  do  yea 
like  this  Work  ?  To  whom  he  reply'd,  I  am  not  (I  thank  God)  t^r- 
^^  at  it,  you  may  do  your  worst." 

Milton,  who  had  justified  the  King's  punishment  as  boldly  as 
"eters,  was  not  tried,  though  he  was  for  some  time  in  confine- 
ment.   He  is  believed  to  have  been  saved  mainly  by  the  interest 

P  •  The  character  of  Peters,  who  suffered  much  from  the  slanders  of  the: 
^y^lists,  has  been  ably  considered  by  Bancroft,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United 
f  i^»"  Boston,  1862,  vol.  ii.  chap.  V-  P:  32.      Pptetsliair^once  be§n  Minister 
°J  Salem,  and  was  ihe  futher- in-law  of  the  Jounger'Vf^inthi^p.  ^ 
LVoL  XCU.  No,  CXCV.J— Nbw  Sbmes^  Vol.  Xt|ll.  No.  Ij  :{^ 


assentea  to  Dy  ttie  King,  that  the 
spared.  He  had  remained  two  ye 
heard,  unexamined,"  and  deprivet 
determined  that  be  should  be  con< 
the  form  of  a  trial.  He  was 
solicitors  or  others  able  to  confer 
were  refused  access  to  him. 

On  his  trial  it  was  necessary  to 
that  a  Statute  enacted  under  Henr 
for  persons  acting  under  a  gov< 
referred  to  a  Monarchy  and  not  tc 
was  held  to  be  King  of  England  c 
mediately  on  the  death  of  his  f 
keeping  him  out  of  his  kingdom, 
he  was  at  that  time  actually  King, 
papers,  containing  the  substanc 
published  in  the  State  Trials, 
counsel,  is  said  to  have  observ< 
"  Though  we  know  not  what  to  sq 
with  him."     He  was  declared  gui) 

It  was  impossible  to  condemn 
government  which  had  existed  sev 
by  the  whole  of  Europe,  without 
but  his  real  crime  was  the  high  o] 
his  wisdom  and  integrity.     The 
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Hoirever  this  may  be,  at  his  trial  and  execution  he  showed  a 

dignity,  fortitude,  and  courage  which  were  altogether  wanting 

in  Lambert,  the  adherent  and  would  be  imitator  of  Cromweil. 

As  it  had  been  observed  that  the  dying  speeches  of  the  regicides 

ieft  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearers,  trumpeters  were  placed 

round  the  scaflfold,  that  the  last  words  of  the  great  republican 

plight  be  drowned  whenever  the  sherifif  should  thmk  fit.    There 

18  an  account  of  his  execution  in  Pepys's  Diary. 

"  He  changed  not  his  colour  or  speech  to  the  last,  but  died  juf^ti- 
^ing  himsell'  and  the  cause  he  had  stood  for,  and  spoke  very  conH- 
dently  of  his  beiug  presently  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ ;  and  in  all 
things  appeared  the  most  resolved  man  that  ever  died  iu  that  manner, 
wid  showed  more  of  heate  than  cowardice,  but  yet  with  all  humility 
and  gravity." 

There  is  also  an  account  of  his  execution  and  his  last  words  in 
the  State  Trials,  which  is  too  long  to  repeat  here,  though  we  may 
give  a  short  passage. 

**  Death  is  but  a  little  Word,  but  'tis  a  great  Work  to  die  ;  it  is  to  be 
but  once  done;  and  after  this  comeththe  Judgement,  even  the  Judge- 
ment of  the  great  God,  which  it  concerns  us  all  to  prepare  for.     And 
by  this  Act  1  do  receive  a  Discharge  once  for  all  out  of  Prison,  even  tlie 
Prison  of  the  mortal  Body  also,  which,  to  a  true  Christian,  is  a  burden- 
some Weight.     In  all  respects  wherein  I  have  been  concern'd  and 
engag'd,  as  to  the  Publick,  my  Design  hath  been  to  accomplish  good 
Things  for  these  Nations.    Then  (lifting  up  his  Eyes  and  spreading 
his  Hands)  he  said,  I  do  here  appeal  to  the  Great  God  of  Heaven, 
»nd  all  this  Assembly,  or  any  other  Persons,  to   shew  wherein  I  have 
defiled  my  Hands  with  any   Man's   Blood  or  Estate,  or  that  I  have 
•ought   myself  in  any  publick  Capacity  or  Place   I  have  been  in. 
The  Cause  was   three   times   stated.      Mrsty  In   the  He  monstrance 
of  the  House  of  Commons,     Secondly,  In  the  Covenant,  the  Solemn 
J^gue  and   Covenant" — "Upon   this  the    Trumpets   sounded,  the 
Sheriff  catch'd  at  the  Paper  in  his  Hand ;  and  Sir  John  Robinson, 
who  at  first   had  acknowledged   that  he    had  nothing  to  do  there, 
wishing  the   Sheriff  to  see   to  it,   yet  found   himself  something  to 
do  now,  furiously  calling  for  the  Writers*  Books,  and  saying,  *he 
^*^\a  of  Rebellion,  and  you  write  it.'     Hereupon  six  Note-Books  were 
delivered  up.     The  Prisoner  was  very  patient  and  composed  under  all 
^tte  injuries,  and  Soundings  of  the  Trumpets  several  Times  in  his  Face, 
J^ly  Baying,  *  'Twas  hard  he  might  not  be  suffered  to  speak  ;  but,'  says 
"®»*iny  Usage  from  Man  is  no  harder  than  was  my  Lord  and  Master's, 
*^d  all  that  live  his  Life  this  Day  must  expect  hard  Dealing  from  the 
Jorldly  Spirit.'      The  trumpets  sounded  again  to  hinder  his  being 
heard." 

In  the  last  words  he  spoke,  he  declared  his  confidence  that  all 
ttedouds  which  seemed  to  overshadow  his  cause  would  yet 
Appear. 


seven  months,  and  a  new  House  of  Coi 
the  influence  of  that  besotted  loyaltj/ 
return  of  Charles  II.  with  such  outburs 
parliament,  which  was  not  renewed 
Cavalier  party  had  a  powerful  majority 
their  dislike  to  liberty,  and  their  batrec 
it.  They  passed  an  Act  declaring  the 
the  militia  to  be  in  the  King,  thus  d 
important  points  contested  between  ' 
Parliament  in  a  way  which,  if  it  has  be 
England,  has  at  least  given  us  a  go 
manders- in-chief,  and  cost  us  seve: 
reverses.  They  introduced  the  Bis 
Lords.  In  open  violation  of  the  Dc 
passed  the  Corporation  Act,  by  whicl 
could  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  ' 
could  in  future  be  eligible  for  office  wl 
taken  the  sacrament  according  to  th< 
England,  who  did  not  renounce  the  Sol< 
and  declare  the  unlawfulness  of  tals 
King  on  any  pretext.  This  Act  virt 
Dissenters  from  holding  any  public 
Uniformity,  all  beneficed  clergymen  w 
a  corrected  copy  of  the  Book  of  Comnt 
of  which  two  thousand  clergymen  of  tl 
left  their  livings  on  St.  Bartholome 
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wMmiDg  tide  of  servility  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the 
CliQrch  of  England,  the   favourable   reception   and  circulation 
given  to  books  more  slavish  than  any  ever  written  under  Asiatic 
despotism,  advocating  abject  submission  to  the  worst  tyrants  as 
«p  inviolable  Christian  duty,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  flood  of 
▼ice  and  licentiousness  which  overwhelmed  this  unhappy  gene- 
ration, we  may  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  not 
only  wished  to  get  rid  of  its  freedom,  but  to  make  itself  unworthy 
of  being  free. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  dislike  of  the  royalists  to  a  standing  army, 
founded  on  their  recollections  of  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell,  the 
worthless  character  of  Charles  II.,  his  indoleuce,  and  the  gross 
incapacity  of  his  administration  at  home  and  abroad,  which  saved 
the  nation  from  totally  sinking  under  the  yoke  of  despotism. 
Though   incapable  of  carrying  out  a  steady   plan   of  attack 
Against  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  Charles   had  some  able 
advisers  who  knew  where  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  popular  free- 
dom.   After  the  Restoration  it  was  no  longer  deemed  possible 
openly  to  oppose   the   Parliament     The  House  of  Commons 
kept  the  sole  right  of  regulating  Money  bills;  and  the  King 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  brought  in  by 
the  Parliament  of    1679.      It   was  thought   more   politic  to 
endeavour  to  change  the  character  of  the  electors  than  to  with- 
stand their  representatives. 

At  the  Restoration  the  landed  aristocracy  came  back  to  the 

country  in  full  power.     In  the  Convention  Parliament  the  feudal 

rights  of  wardship  and  military  service,  which  had  fallen  into 

disuse,  were  finally  abolished,  and  the  loss  to  the  Royal  revenue 

was  compensated  by  a  tax  upon  beer  and  some  other  liquors 

faliiug  upon  the  whole  community.     The  pride  of  the  aristocracy 

was  much  inflamed  by  the  Restoration.     The  laws  of  entail  and 

primogeniture  were  put  in  play  with  increased  vigour,  and  were 

in  the  next  reign  mtroduced  into  Scotland.     This  in  the  ead 

*^^  a  powerful  effect  in  depressing  the  yeomanry  and  increasing 

the  estates  and  influence  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,   so 

^hat  at  least  they  were  enabled  so  to  overawe  their  tenants  and 

the  dwellers  in  the  smaller  towns,  that  they  had  little  difficulty 

*^  nominating  those  they  pleased  to  parliament 

But  perhaps  the  most  formidable  blow  which  was  struck  at 
Popular  liberties  was  the  invasion  of  the  charters.  Since  the 
^^ya  succeeding  the  Conquest,  the  chartered  burghs  had  been  the 
J'etuge  of  the  oppressed  and  the  steadiest  asserters  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  If  the  City  of  London  had  been  active  in 
^^pportingthe  Restoration,  and  turning  out  the  Long  Parliament, 
JJ-  soon  saw  reason  to  abate  in  its  loyalty,  and  had  supported 
Shaftesbury  when  he  turned  against  the  Court.  It  was  a  grand  jury 


»*uiv.ii  uuii«r  Lne  airection  of  Jeffr 
the  scafiFold.     Jeffreys  was  employ 
against  many  of  the  burghs.       **' 
from  the  terms  of  ancient  charters, 
committed  by  the  oflScers  of  boro 
obsolete   laws,  were  made  the  pr 
charters."*     And  these  cases  w^re  1 
the  King  and   removable   at  his 
thus  deprived  of  their  charters,  ai 
without  a  contest. 

"  The  King  new  modelled  the  ch 
reserved  to  the  Crown  the  nominati« 
and  filled  them  with  electors  agreeabk 
had  they  not  been  defeated  by  the  R 
by  throwing  Parliamentary  elections  in 
to  have  introduced  a  tyranny  the  more 
the  old  forms  of  freedom  would  have  bee 

The  agents  of  despotism  did  n* 
messenger  across  the  Atlantic  to 
which  was  rising  in  the  New  Work 
the  proceedings  against  the  City  of 
distributed  amongst  the  colonists 
debating  the  matter,  refused  to  give 
withstanding,  was  taken  from  them 

During  the  last  three  years  of  tl 
seemed  to  remain  of  the  libertiej 
publican  party  had  ceased  to  exi 
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"  I  confess,"  he  writes,  "  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  delight  in  our 
own  country,  and  I  have  a  particular  love  to  mine ;  I  hope  I  have 
gi?en  some  testimony  of  it.  I  think  that  being  exiled  from  it  is  a 
great  evil,  and  would  redeem  myself  from  it  with  the  loss  of  a  great 
deal  of  my  bloo<1.  But  when  that  country  of  mine  is  now  like  to  be 
made  a  stage  of  injury,  the  liberty  which  we  hoped  to  establish 
oppressed:  the  Parliament  and  army  corrupted,  the  people  enslaved, 
all  things  vendible,  no  man  safe,  but  by  such  evil  and  infamous  means 
as  flattery  and  bribery :  what  joy  can  I  have  in  my  own  country  in 
this  condition  ?  Shall  I  renounce  all  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile 
court  arts,  and  make  my  peace  by  bribing  some  of  them  ?  Better  is  a 
life  among  strangers,  than  in  my  own  country  on  such  conditions. 

Let  them  please  themselves  with  making  the  King  glorious, 

who  think  that  a  whole  people  may  justly  be  sacrificed  for  the  interest 
and  pleasure  of  one,  and  a  few  of  his  followers.  Neverthelejs  perhaps 
they  may  find  their  King's  glory  is  their  shame,  his  plenty  the 
people's  misery." 

Sidney  returned  to  England  after  many  years  voluntary  exile, 
to  fall  a  victim  to  an  unjust  trial,  and  leave  a  heroic  example 
to  his  countrymen. 

When  Ludlow  found  that  resistance  to  the  Restoration  was 
flopeless  he  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  along  with  John  Lisle, 
the  husband  of  Alice  Lisle,  the  lady  who  was  put  to  death  for 
harbouring  a  fugitive  after  Monmouth's  rebellion.  Lisle  was 
murdered  by  royalist  assassins,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
^pon  the  life  of  Ludlow,  but  without  success.  Though  re- 
peatedly asked,  he  had  refused  to  enj^age  in  the  desperate  plots 
ofthe Wildmans  and  Fergusons  against  the  Stuarts;  but  when 
the  news  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  reached  the  shores  of  the 
Wee  of  Geneva,  Ludlow  regarded  it  as  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  been  so  honest  and  steady  a  friend. 

"James,"  says  Macaulay,*  "had  not  indeed,  hke  Charles,  died  the 
Qeith  of  a  traitor.  Yet  the  punishment  of  the  son  might  seem  to 
^ffer  from  the  punishment  of  the  father  rather  in  degree  than  in  prin- 
ciple. Those  who  had  recently  waged  war  on  a  tyrant,  who  had 
tttnied  him  out  of  his  palace,  who  had  frightened  him  out  of  his 
^intry,  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  might  perhaps  think 
that  the  crime  of  going  one  step  further  had  been  suflSciently  expiated 
hy  thirty  years  of  banishment.*' 

He  was  invited  by  some  powerful  members  of  the  Whig  party 
to  return  to  England  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  horror  with 
which  the  regicides  were  regarded  had  increased  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  when  no  man  dared  say  a  word  in  their 
excuse. 


'  Uistory  of  England."  London,  1855,  vol.  iii.  pp.  505-9. 


5         .  State  which  had  sheltered  him  so 

}  third  year  of  his  age.     We  have 

of  St.   Martin,  overlooking   the 
j  quiet  blue  waters  of  the  Leman  1 

i  tains  on  which  he  must  often  ha^ 

I  there  is  an  inscription  in  which 

I  in  battle,  his  mercy  to  the  vanqi 

I  hatred  of  arbitrary  power.    Besid 

who  read  the  sentence  of  death  oi 


Art.  VI. — The  Cbeisti 

Modem  Scepticism.    Sixth  Editi< 
Hodder  and  Stou] 

IF  there  be  one  sign  of  the  timt 
to  the  eye  of  the  dispassionate 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  thee 
of  religious  thought  in  Germany  h 
this  Review  to  render  auy  further 
the  subject  has  been  brought  un 
reader  in  a  series  of  ahlft  filro*/»v»^ 
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mental  movement,  which  is  making  itself  so  sensibly  felt  in  other 
Protestant  communities  should  have  uo  counterpart  in  Protestant 
EDglancL     It  is  of  England  that  we  wish  to  speak  ;  and  we  say 
not  only  that  it  might  be  expected  from  what  is  witnessed  else- 
where, that  scepticism  would  make  some  progress  here,  but  also 
that  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  making  very  great  progress.    We 
are  aware  that  in  putting  forth  this  statement,  we  are  at  issue 
with  some  great  authorities ;  for  example,  the  Times  newspaper, 
and  apparently  Mr.  Disraeli.     In  the  opinion  of  the  statesman 
speaking  not  long  ago  at  Manchester,  the  objections  of  scepticism 
have  been  victoriously  refuted  over  and  over  again  by  "  inexorable 
logic."    If  this  be  so,  then  the  unbelievers,  being  altogether  an 
unreasoning  illogical  class   of    men,  can    never  hope  to  make 
progress  and  may  safely  be  neglected,  like  the  gentleman  who 
laid  a  wager  the  other  day  that  the  earth  was  flat     The  Times 
newspaper  takes  very  much  the  same  view.    In  au  article  od  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  volume,  the  reviewer  seems  to  contemplate 
*'  fashionable  scepticism,"  (for  the  existence  of  an  infidel  tailor  or 
shoemaker  here  and  there   may  perhaps  be  admitted)  as  the 
crotchet  of  a  few  idle  dilettanti,  anxious  to  cut  a  figure  in  west- 
&ud  drawing-rooms  by  their  paradoxes.     Probably  a  good-sized 
(Irawiog-room  would  hold  them  all ;   and  if  by  chance,  or  by  a 
special  interposition,  the  roof  should  fall  in  on  them  so  collected 
^<>§;ether,  we  presume  that  no  more  would  be  heard  of  their  silly 
'^otioDs  in  "  west-end  circles*'  for  a  generation  at  least!     The 
^^cne  sort  of  language  might  doubtless  have  been  heard  in  certain 
Etoman  "  circles"  with  regard  to  Christianity,   for  centuries  after 
^^«  death  of  its  founder.     "  A  superstition  confined  to  slaves  and 
*^5^r-8plitting  Greeks,  'wool-weavers,  shoemakers,   fullers,  and 
''^^stics,'*  with  here  and  there  a  Tertullian  and  a  Cyprian  recruited 
*«X3m  the  ranks  of  advocates  and  teachers  of  rhetoric,  or  a  philo- 
^^^ jhic  pervert  like  Justin  Martyr  or  Athenagoras.     We  do  not 
Ib^^ofess  to  know  exactly  what  the  religion  of  these  people  is,  but 
^^   most  have  existed  a  long  time  and  made  very  little  way,  for  we 
J^member  reading  about  it  in  our  college  days  in  the  pages  of 
^«cita8  and  the  younger  Pliny.     Marcus  Aurelius  has  noticed  it, 
^^d  Lncian  too  by  the  bye.     And  we  believe  that  Celsus  has 
t.2ilce&  the  trouble  to  write  against  it     But  as  a  general  rule, 
*^oae  of  our  philosophers  or  historians  or  poets  have  thought  it 
'^orth  their  while  to  take  the  least  notice  of  it     No  doubt  the 
thing  goes  on,  and  converts  are  made,  but  one  never  hears  any- 
"ttiiug  about  them  in  society  except  now  and   then,  when  the 
^inperors  see  fit  to  come  down  upon  these  lunatics."     Such  we 
^^  be  sure  was  the  sort  of  language  used  in  fashionable  com- 

*  These  are  the  words  of  Celsus. 


KJixuuu  xjiuuuu,  isir.  rarrar,  aua  a  no 
recent Ciiristian  apologists?  We  reado 
of  the  mind  indicative  of  the  first  s 
lurid  lights  which  shall  be  shed  p 
Antichrist."*  "  The  wide-spread  mo 
*' A  wide-spread  unsettlement  of  relig 
that  the  age  is  turning  its  back  on  d< 
frightful  prevalence  of  sceptical  vievs 
community."§  **  A  wide-spread  defe 
our  fathers  held/'||  ^*  A  time  of  much 
statesman  who  is  at  the  same  time  a 
to  speak  of  "  hosts  mustering  and  fie 
struggle  which  Christianity  has  ever 
of  this  kind  might  be  quoted  to  any  < 
which  we  have  given  show  that  tb 
awakening  to  the  real  character  of  th< 
In  Sheridan's  comedy  of  the  "  Criti« 
the  burlesque  is  rebuked  by  Puff  (at 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  though  w 
original  we  do  not  recollect),  for  looki 
incoming  personage  on  the  wrong  sid* 
much  what  the  bulk  of  the  modera 
and  laity  have  been  doing  for  some  t 
looking  out  for  the  advent  of  Ron 
Scepticism  has  been  stalking  in  on  1 1 
In  truth,  no  person  who  has  loo) 
society  can  be  in  the  least  doubt  as  t 
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latent  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters.  Even  if,  at  any  time 
and  place,  we  felt  ourselves  at  liberty  to  mention  the  names  of 
men  eminent  in  the  Senate,  at  the  Bar,  in  the  Pulpit,  from  whose 
lips  we  have  heard  a  practical  disclaimer  of  all  dogma,  we  should 
refrain  from  doing  so,  owing  to  our  recollection  of  u  jocose  piece 
of  advice  once  given  to  us  by  Minister  (afterwards  President) 
Buchanan.  "  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  "you  have  just  told  a 
story  of  something  you  saw  in  the  United  States,  which  I  happen 
to  know  is  true.  But  don't  tell  it  again,  for  your  own  sake.  Very 
few  will  believe  you.  Rather  relate  something  which  is  not 
(w,  and  which  will  he  believed!'  Readers  of  Hawthorne  will 
remember  his  exquisitely  philosophical  tale  of  "Goodman  Brown:" 
how  the  poor  man,  on  being  persuaded  to  go  to  a  witch's  meeting, 
found  his  wife,  his  pastor,  his  seemingly  virtuous  old  school- 
tnisiress,  and  all  the  most  esteemed  of  his  neighbours  there.  So, 
if  anyone  should  be  brought  to  conceive  doubts,  let  him  go  about 
and  enquire,  and  he  will  extract  similar  doubts  from  the  learned 
College  tutor,  the  orthodox  rector,  the  Tory  squire,  the  Inde- 
pendent or  Baptist  leader.  Every  one  remembers  the  story  told 
(if  we  remember  rightly)  by  Seneca,  of  the  proposal  which  was 
inade  in  the  Roman  Senate  to  clothe  the  slaves  in  a  distinctive 
tiress,  and  of  the  reasons  which  were  urged  successfully  against 
the  project.  If  every  sceptic  were  clothed  in  a  like  uniform  to- 
''^^rrow,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  result  would  be  just  as 
inking  to  all  parties. 

More  than  this,  to  any  one  who  looks,  not  necessarily  beneath 
^te  surface,  but  merely  at  the  surface  of  things,  it  must  be  obvious 
^*t  there  are  some  strange  appearances  in  the  sky,  though  we  do 
l^ot  regard  them,  with  the  early  Christians  and  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  as  indicating  the  retuni  of  Nero,  or  of  Antichrist 
\^  any  form.      Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
*Q  educated  feeling  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty 
y^ars,  that   is,   within  the  recollection  of  men  of  middle-age. 
^^e  remember  the  time  when  an  "infidel,"  a  person  who  did  not 
*^Heve  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  was  to  us  a  dark 
**^alignant  being,  capable  of  every  atrocity.    We  looked  upon  him 
^  the  ignorant  pagans  looked  upon  the  Christian  who  refused  to 
Worship  their  gods,  or  as  this  same  Christian  contemplated  the 
P^gan  demons  by  whom  he  believed  himself  to  be  surrounded. 
Now,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  over  the  evening  cigar,  or  it 
'^^y  be  from  fair  lips  at  the  dinner-table,  free-thinking  senti- 
^^eote  are  uttered  which  would  certainly  at  that  time  have  relegated 
^^e  speaker  to  Coventry.     We  should  suppose  that  at  the  Athe- 
^^ftum  Club,  with  its  body-guard  of  bishops,  a  notorious  unbe- 
liever was  once  as  rare  a  sight  as  a  General  smoking  a  short  clay  • 
pipe  on  tho  steps  of  the  Senior  United.     We  have  lived  to  wit- 
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ness  both  these  phenomena,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dean  Close 
and  the  Anti-tobacco  League,  may  have  some  connexion  with 
each  other.     In  those  days,  infidel  books  were  produced  from 
dark  shops  and  obscure  alleys,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Holborn  and  Temple  Bar,  whence  the  works  of  Tom  Paine 
were  occasionally  smuggled  into  their  dormitories  by  sixth-form 
boys  at  public  schools.     Now,   the  first  publishers  announce 
edition  after  edition  of  volumes  bearing  eminent  names,  and 
which  are  as  distinctly  hostile  to  what  is  commonly  called  Reve- 
lation  as  anything  that  Tom  Paine   ever   wrote.     A  similar 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  periodical  press.     Not  to 
say  anything  of  this  Review,  which  may  at  any  rate  claim  to 
have  held  its  present  views  in  days  when  they  were  far  less 
popular,  able  publications  have  sprung  up  like  our  contempo- 
raries the  Fortnightly  and  the  Contemporary,  in  which  it  most  ~  ^ 
certainly  be  admitted  that  theological  subjects  receive  a  "  free  ^ 
handling."     A  much  stronger  term  might  be  used  to  designatec^ 
some  bold  and  spirited,  but  too  contemptuous  articles  which  hav^^ 
appeared  in  Fraaer,  with  the  well-kuown  initials  "  L.  S."    An(^ 
the  ablest  of  the  London  evening  papers,  the  PaU  Mall  Oazett^^ 
has  long  been   noted  for  articles,  the  tone  of  which  may  hc:::::^ 
judged  by  the  following  extracts : — 

"  A  third  answer  is,  Well,  the  whole  subject  (of  religion)  is  ^^^ 
volved  in  mystery,  and  whether  the  religion  to  which  you  have  1 
accustomed  is  or  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  call  true,  in  tl 
coarse  and  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  in  which  we  speak  of  a  statem^^ei 
about  common  things  being  true,  it  is  eminently  respectable  and  ^  -^»pi 
ful,  and,  on  the  whole,  speaking  generally  and  subject  to  reasons^  1)1 
exceptions  and  modifications,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  ^b 
best  course,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  would  be  to  take  it  as  bg-^ng 

about  as  true  as  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be LJKlw 

third  answer  is  that  of  the  great  majority  of  practical  persons." — I^~^di 
Mall  Gazette,  June  8, 1872. 

'*  The  real  question  is  not  about  the  Athanasian  creed,  or  the  det"  jaili 
of  Mr.  Bennett's  language  about  the  Sacrament;  it  is  whether ^^b^ 
whole  Christian  religion  is  or  is  not  based  on  truth,  and  out  of  e?  ^^ij 
seven  members  of  the  representative  body  of  the  French  Proteai^^^** 
Church,  four  think  that  it  is,  and  three  that  it  is  not.  If  any  dH^o^ 
supposes  that  questions  which  are  asked  under  such  circumstanc:^^ 
and  which  receive  such  answers  at  Paris,  are  not  being  asked  and  i^b^I 
not  have  to  be  answered  in  London,  he  does  greatly  err." — PaU  1^^ 
Gazette,  July  4,  1872. 

"The  excessive  activity  of  the  clergy  about  all  kinds  of  V^^^^^\ 
matters,  and  petty  doctrinal  questions,  was  probably  never  exceed  ^^« 
but  none  or  hardly  any  of  them  do  the  one  thing  that  is  indisp^**' 
sable.   They  do  not  give  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them  answer^  •* 
direct,  pointed,  and  emphatic  as  the  questions  themselves.    It  is  mJ^  ^ 
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in  invading  army  were  marching  upon  London,  and  public  meetings 
vere  being  held  all  over  London,  voting  against  the  enemy,  consider- 
iog  bow  people  might  be  got  to  dislike  him,  passing  resolutions  con- 
demning his  proceedings,  and,  in  short,  doing  every  sort  of  thing  ex- 
cept meeting  and  beating  him." — Pall  Mall  Oazette,  Nov.  1,  1872. 

The  same  change  has  manifested  itself  in  the  case  of  the 
provincial  press.      From  the  Scotsman^  at  Edinburgh,  to  the 
fftiiem  Morning  Newa^  at  Plymouth,  articles  and  reviews  have 
of  late  appeared  which  completely  strike  at  the  root  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  Biblical  inspiration.     After  all  this,  well  might  Mr. 
Gladstone  say,  when  speaking  at  Willis's  Rooms  in  May  last  on 
behalf  of  King's  College,  '*  What  is  so  common  as  to  find,  in  the 
very  best  type,  and  in  the  best  bindings,  on  the  tables  of  draw- 
ing-rooms and  of  Clubs,  works  in  which  Christianity  is  spoken  of 
as  an  antiquated  superstition  f'     And  Mr.  Farrer  tells  us  that 
*'  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  to  be  defended  against 
whole  literatures,  against  whole  philosophies  !" 

More  than  this.     The  reader  whose  attention  has  been  at 
fltny  time  drawn  in  this  direction  can  scarcely  have  failed  to 
notice  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  educated  men 
in  England  (we  might  almost  include  in  their  number  the  bulk 
of  the  educated  cksses)  orthodox  in  name,  but  whose  theological 
views,  if  put  down  upon  paper,  would  be  anything  but  satis- 
factory to  an  orthodox  examiner.     These  are  men  faithful  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  who  subscribe  to  churches  and  chapels  and 
tniasions,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  church  and  the  more 
oducated  dissenting  secta  The  precise  character  of  their  religious 
Wlief  is  a  mystery  to  themselves ;  they  hold  what  a  learned  pro- 
fessor of  our  friends  once  called  a  kind  of  smudgy  Christianity, 
aud,  as  they  are  particularly  reticent  on  these  points,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  outsider  to  form  an  idea  of  their  creed.     Yet, 
like  every  one  else,  they  have  their  moments  of  expansion,  and 
then  we  learn  that,  like  Coleridge  (who  on  this,  as  well  as  on  all 
otber  subjects,  was  pre-eminently  "  smudgy  "),  they  are  satis6ed 
with  the  Bible,  "because  it  finds  them,  more  than  all  other 
^k«  put  together,  finds  them  at  greater  depths  of  their  being," 
^ithout  pledging  themselves  to  the  dogma  that  every  word  in  it 
^  necessarily  inspired.      The  attitude  of  their  minds  towards 
the  greater  number  of  the   Old  Testament  miracles  may  be 
described  as  one  of  benevolent  haziness.     They  may  be  literally 
V^e,  or  true  only  after  some  figurative  and  allegorical  fashion  ; 
Either  way,  they  are  parts  of  a  sublime  system,  and,  even  if  they 
^cte  shown  to  be  quite  untrue,  it  would  not  in  the  least  matter. 
^upposiQg  all  Bishop  Colenso's  finnikin  criticisms  to  be  esta- 
^*Uhed,  how  would  they  aflfect  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ? 
Supposing  Methuselah  did  not  live  nine  hundred  and  odd  years. 


iDooK  01  i^amei,  otners  tne  fio 
knowledge  even  the  accounts  of  t 
that  has  been  tacked  on  to  the 
them  repudiate  the  idea  that  me 
for  "  honest  mistakes  *'  or  "  errors 
at,"  as  uncharitable  and  immon 
kinds  of  views  are  prevalent  is 
clergy  as  do  not  share  them  ;  an 
of  the  younger  clergy,  do  share 
scarcely  an  educated  family  in  tl 
of  its  members  may  not  be  found 
and  whatever  judgment  we  may 
rate  be  admitted  that  they  are  n 
indeed  diaraetiically  opposed  to, 
tianity. 

Concurrently  with  this  phen 
sceptical  and  semi-sceptical  vie 
another  one,  common  to  Englai 
and  which  though  inseparably  c< 
may  be  permitted,  in  our  brief  lii 
way  separately,  as  the  decay  from 
theology.  We  believe  that  there  ii 
upon  which  Time  will  not  operate 
French  sapeur,  nothing  is  sacre( 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  cei 
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worldly  pursuits  and  money-making,  during  the  brief  interval  of 

time  which  separates  them  from  an  eternity  which,  for  all  but  a 

few,  must  be  an  eternity  of  physical  torment :  that  Bishops  and 

Deans  should  be  consorting  peacefully  with  the  worldly,  and 

looking  out  for  <rood  matches  for  their  daughters  from  among 

them:  that  the  Scriptures   should  not  be  consulted  in  every 

diflSculty  to   which  they   apply,  but,  on   the   contrary,  quietly 

ignored   or  if  need  be  set  aside :  that  all   reference  to   them 

should  be  t;ibooed  in  the  legislature  and  in  polite  society  as  "in 

bad  taste :'  that  subjects  of  the  highest,  indeed  to  him  of  the 

only  interest  should  be  treated  with  a  languid  indifference  :  that 

the  debates  in  Convocation  about  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and 

the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  not  awaken  infinitely 

more  atteution  than  the  debates  on  the  Public    Health   and 

Ballot  Bills.      In  short,  the  "secular  spirit,"  with   which   the 

course  of  time  has  rusted  over  the  old  original  creed,  would  be 

an  inexplicable  portent  to  him.     Sometimes  even  now,  a  man  of 

this  type,  a  primitive  Christian  "  born  out   of  due  time,"  starts 

up  among  us  and  strikes  even  his  co-religionists  as  a   being, 

strange  and  wild  and  out-of-place,  like  a  Hebrew  prophet  at  the 

Court  of  a  Jewish  King — a  Henry  Martyn,  for  instance,  who 

laments  that  he  ha*»  been  at  a  dinner-party  without  saying  one 

>>yord  to  the  company  about  Jesus  ;  grieves  at  having  thought  so 

little  about  God  on  his  way  from  Cambridge  to  London  on  the 

top  of  the  stage-coach,  and  in  the  course  of  a  walk  through  the 

city ;  is  led  to  attend  a  Gresham  lecture  on  music,  and  goes  away, 

"  unable  to  remain  longer  in   such  a  dissipated,  unholy  state :" 

ucoums  over  his  having  been  induced  to  "  look  into  a  Review," 

^■nd,  being  led  on  by  "  detestable  curiosity  about  the  impertinent 

subjects  of  literature  ;"  is  thankful  that  he  is  not  struck  dead 

^u    church   for   not    being   more    attentive   in   prayer.      Yet 

Henry  Martyn  (a  holy  and  conscientious  man,  if  ever  there  was 

oueia  this  world)  was  perfectly  consistent,  and  the  inconsistent 

people  are  those  who,  professing  to  hold  what  Henry  Martyn 

held,  do  not  act  as  Henry  Martyn  acted.     We  believe  his  views 

to  have  been  in  many  respects  radically  unsound,  and  based  on 

a  false  view  of  Divine   Providence.     Yet   they  were  the  views 

practically  enforced  by  Jesus  and  still  held  up  theoretically  for 

<^ur  acceptance.      The   founder  of    Christianity  compared  his 

teaching  to  new  wine  poured  into  old  bottles,  but  now  the  re- 

|^g:ion  itself  has  become  an  old   wine,  from  which  the  original 

Ingredients  have  largely  evaporated.     Hell-fire,  the  cultivation 

^f  poverty,  blind  indifference  to  the  morrow,  the  practice  of 

^libacy,  the  anticipation  not  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment  of 

tue immediate  return  of  Christ,  humble  submission  to  injuries — 

these  and  many  other  ingredients  have  escaped,  and  left  it  a 
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frightened  classes  everywhere  is  t< 
for  their  protectioD,  and  the  ten 
England  is  to  place  these  organize 
many  Peers,  Millionaires,  and  Me 
secured  for  the  purpose.  In  so 
and  addresses  are  delivered  by  me 
possible,  or  a  Bishop  in  the  chair, 
of  the  interests  of  brewers  and  licen 
Grains)  will  hold  the  first  of  aseriei 
Sir  Cocculus  Indicu«/'  &c.  &c.  W 
kind  of  thing,  and  it  cannot  be  d 
service  to  a  threatened  cause.  Just 
crew  of  a  ship  convened  for  its  prot 
service  in  that  it  may  stimulate  tl 
But  the  ship,  and  the  interests  o 
let  us  add  those  of  so-called  or 
remind  these  worthy  people — are  to 
in  the  ocean  of  human  progress,  ar 
the  afifairs  of  collective  mankind, 
appointed  course  as  ignorant  of  the 
which  it  may  l>eas  useless  for  then 
and  "  lectures,'*  as  for  savages  to  s 
to  keep  off  an  eclipse. 

These  reflections  have  been  forc< 
second  series  of  lectures  deliven 
"  Christian  Evidence  Society."     Tl 
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that  the  meetings  have  been  crowded,  and  the  first  series  has 
gooe  through  no  less  than  six  editions.     Whether  the  meetings 
have  been  mainly  attended,  and  the  published  lectures  purchased 
hy  the  class  of  doubters  for  whose  benefit  the  Association  was 
devised,  or  by  orthodox  persons,  anxious  to  assist  at  a  demonstra- 
tion of  their  own  wisdom  and  the  ignorance  and  blindness  of 
their  opponents  is  a  point  on   which  certainly  we  cannot,  nor 
perliaps  can  the  leaders   of  the  movement,  form  an  opinion. 
Judging  from  analogy,  we  should  expect  the  latter  to  be  the  case. 
We  shonld  expect  a  series  of  meetings  convened  against  the 
liquor  trade  to  be  attended  principally  by  permissive  men,  and 
gatherings  convened  against  the  Permi««ive  Bill  to  be  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  licensed  victuallers  and  their  friends.     Or, 
to  choose  an  illustration  still  more  apposite,  we  should  suppose, 
(wliatis  indeed  the  fact,)  that  lectures  against  Christianity  would 
he  attended  for  the  most  part  by  infidels  ;  nor  should  we  expect 
that,  except  under  some  exceptional  circumstances,  such  a  course 
of  lectures  would  have  any  very  decided  effect  on  the  body  of 
the  orthodox.     At  any  rate,  the  Society  may  be  congratulated  on 
itumberiog  among  its  supporters  donors  of  such  a  munificent 
^m  as  a  thousand  guineas,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
'^^•r  of  other  like  sums  l)eing  given,  and  of  the  lectures  becoming, 
^or  some  time  at  least,  an  annual  institution.     What  we  think 
the  promoters  may  still  more  strongly  be  congratulated  upon,  is 
^be  tone  adopted  in  these  addresses.     They  are  the  productions 
of  cultivated  men,  who  may  perhaps  in  some  instances  have  felt 
^he  doubts  which  they  seek  to  combat,  who  are  at  any  rate  aware 
}i^t  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief  quite  beyond  the 
^^t^llectual  grasp  of  such  divines  as  Dr.  Gumming  and   Mr. 
^^pnrgeoD,  and  we  may  add  of  the  bulk  of  preachers,  Anglican 
^J^d  Dissenting,    and    that    such    difficulties    are    not  to   be 
^namediately  solved  by  an  exhibition  of  hell-fire.     "  I  have  some 
knowledge,"  s:iys  Dr.  Rigg,  the  President  of  the  Westminster 
Training  College,  and  an  ornament  of  the  Wesleyan  body,   "  of 
the  diflSculties  of  thought  and  belief  which  may  lead  honest  men 
to  become  pantheists ;  I  understand  the  manner  of  thought  of 
<>oe  who  has  btcome  entangled  in  the  mazy  coil  of  pantheistic 
^^^asonings  ;  at  all  events  I  know  that  honest  searchers  after  truth 
^ttjf  reluctantly  become  intellectual  pantheists,  while  yet  their 
heart  longs  to  retain  faith  and  worship  towards  a  personal  God." 
This  excellent   spirit   marks   the   whole   of  the  two   volumes 
Wore  us. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  review  these  lectures.  It  would  be 
*"*possible,  in  our  brief  limits,  to  review  twenty-two  iudepen- 
Q^nt  productions.  If  we  were  in  a  situation  to  notice  them  in 
retail,  we  think  we  could  show  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 

O  1 
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which  is  not  open  to  serious  objections  from  the  other  sii 
Take  a  specimen  or  two,  culled  at  random  on  opening  the  paj 
of  these  volumes.  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  some  six-and-thii 
small  octavo  pages,  widely  printed,  disposes  of  the  "Alleg 
Historical  Difficulties  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/* 
these,  the  Story  of  the  Exodus  occupies  just  six  and  a  hi 
Does  the  Professor  really  believe  that  the  elaborate  argume 
of  Bishop  Colenso  and  others  are  to  be  met  in  this  way  ?  To 
sure,  the  time  at  his  disposal  would  not  have  allowed  him  to 
thoroughly  into  the  matter ;  but  ought  not  that  considei'atioD 
have  pointed  to  the  advisability  of  choosing  some  other  subjc 
or,  at  least,  of  selecting  some  one  difficulty,  and  dealing  w' 
that  in  a  manner  which  should  be  satisfactory  ?  As  it  is,  t 
Professor's  "short  method"  with  those  who  believe  that  t 
story  of  the  Exodus  has  a  historic  foundation,  but  is  not  nee 
sarily  inspired  in  all  its  details,  is  amusing  and  characterist 
The  numbers  of  the  sacred  text,  he  says,  are  exactly  the  part 
it  which  is  most  liable  to  corruption  and  least  to  be  depend 
upon.  Six  hundred  thousand  may  mean  sixty  thousand,  and 
on.  **  Cavils  as  to  their  exact  numbers,  or  as  to  the  particul 
eocpreasions  used  in  Exodus,  do  not  touch  the  main  fact,  b 
show  (if  they  show  anything)  either  that  our  ancient  manuseri] 
are  here  and  there  defective,  or  that  an  early  Oi^ntal  histaru 
does  not  write  in  the  exact  and  accurate  style  of  a  nineteer 
century  Occidental  critic''!  This,  we  take  it,  is  virtually  a  o 
cession  of  all  that  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  "  educated  scepti 
contend  for :  for  once  admit  that  an  historian  does  not  write  ** 
an  exact  and  accurate  style/'  and  we  are  entitled  to  make  i) 
deductions  which  common  sense  may  require  from  his  narrati 
Theologians  have  certainly  the  merit  which  Napoleon  assigi 
to  British  soldiers :  they  do  not  know  when  they  are  beat 
In  a  similar  off-hand  way,  Mr.  Gladstone  disposes  of  the  scient 
difficulties  of  the  Bible,  in  about  the  same  number  of  pa( 
We  wish  we  could  notice  this  curious  production,  every  page 
which  must  excite  a  smile  in  any  one  who  has  seriously  c 
sidered  the  questions  thus  raised.  We  will  give  one  exam] 
Mr.  Gladstone,  like  Hugh  Miller,  Archdeacon  Pratt,  and  oth 
quietly  assumes  a  partial  deluge,  which,  indeed,  the  discove; 
of  science  have  forced  upon  him,  utterly  ignoring  the  fact,  t 
if  there  be  one  statement  plainly  and  unmistakeably  set  forti 
Scripture,  from  the  first  of  Genesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  Re 
lation,  it  is  that  of  a  universal  deluge.  "  Every  living  substa 
that  I  have  made  will  I  destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the  earl 
"All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth/'  "I  will  dest 
man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earthy  botli  n 
and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  a 
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"All  the  hi,^h  hills  that  were  under  the  whole  heaven  were 
covered."  No  ingenuity  can  get  over  these  plain  statements. 
What  will  the  educated  sceptic  say  when  he  sees  them  evaded 
in  this  lecture  for  the  hundredth  time  ?  Again,  mark  the  dis- 
ingenuity  of  what  follows.  We  beg  pardon,  however :  we  do 
Dot  believe  that  there  is  any  conscious  disingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  writer — we  believe  him  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  any  diffi- 
culty in  his  way. 

"We  are  so  accustomed,"  writes  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  "to  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  I  think  we  sometimes  scarcely  perceive  its 
peculiarities ;  but  suppose  that  the  reverse  order  of  arrangement  had 
iieen  adopted,  and  that  man,  in  deference  to  his  disunity,  had  been 
represented  as  coming  in  first,  and  that  other  creatures  had  been 
repre«ented  as  being  made  afterwards  for  his  use  and  pleasure,  would 
not  this  have  made  a  radical  change,  and  introduced  an  enormous 
scientific  difficulty  ?  " 

But  this  order  of  creation — viz.,  man  first  and  other  creatures 
afterwards,  is  precisely  that  which  is  given,  not  indeed  in  the 
finjt,  but  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis.     In  verse  7  man  is 
formed  ;  in  verse  9  trees  are  made  to  grow,  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food ;  in  verse  18  God  determines  to  make  an  help- 
meet for  man,  and  in  19  proceeds  to  form  animals,  but  as  none 
of  these  is  found  to  be  an  helpmeet  for  him,  woman  is  created 
in  verses  21  and  22.     The  divergence  between  these  two  narra- 
tives is  accounted  for  by  a  discovery  as  clearly  established  as  any 
in  the  whole  domain  of  criticism  :  they  are,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Productions  of  two  different  writers,  known  as  the  Elohist  and 
tlie  Jehovist.     But  that  is  not  the  point  here  ;  the  point  is  that 
^e  Bishop  should  quietly  assume  the  absence  from  the  Bible  of 
^hat  he  admits  would  be  "  an  enormous  difficulty,"  when  pre- 
cisely this  same  difficulty  in  an  aggravated  form  stares  him  in 
the  face  a  few  verses  further  on.     Here,  again,  what  will  the  in- 
telligent sceptic  say  ?      Or,  take  the  following,  by  Mr.  Row : 
'  AU  experience  proves  that  mythic  and  legendary  miracles  are 
grotesque.     Yet  those  in  the  Gospels  are  all  sober  ones,  and 
^mped  with  a  high  moral  tone."     What — we  may  confidently 
^  Mr.  Row — would  he  have  said  to  the  miracle  of  turning 
^ater  into  wine  at  Cana,  if  he  had  met  with  it  out  of  the 
^pels  ?    Evidently  that  it  was  not  sober  (we  mean  no  pun), 
that  it  was  grotesque  and  clearly  apocryphal,  that    it  accom- 
plished no  moral  purpose,  except  indeed  the  exhibition  of  super- 
bumaa  power,  which,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  moral  end, 
lets  in  all  miracles  of  whatever  kind.    We  have  noted  in  reading 
J^^r  these  volumes  a  number  of  passages  similar  to  the  above, 
^^^,  as  we  have  already  said,  our  object  not  being  to  review 
them,  we  must  leave  these,  together  with  an  estimate  of  each 
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contribution,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  such  as  may  have  the  inclinf 
tion  and  the  power  to  enter  upon  the  task. 

Our  object  is  a  diflferent  one.  It  is  to  point  out  ground  whic 
we  think  ought  to  be  taken  up,  and  objections  which,  if  possibh 
ounfht  to  be  met  by  lectures  in  what  we  may  take  it  for  grante 
will  be  a  fresh  series  to  be  delivered  in  the  ensuing  season.  W 
shall  make  no  apology  for  using  the  plainest  language.  Th 
aim  of  the  Society  is  to  remove  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belie 
and  they  ought  to  be  thankful  to  any  one  who  points  out  tothei 
without  subterfuge  what  those  difficulties  really  are. 

We  see  it  very  generally  stated  by  orthodox  writers  in  an 
out  of  these  volumes,  that  there  is  no  logical  resting-place  for  th 
mind  between  a  belief  in  Revelation  on  the  one  hand,  and  Atheis 
or  Pantheism  on  the  other.  "  Deism,"  writes  Dr.  Rigg,  ^*  grant 
too  much  to  the  Christian.''  And  what  he  calls  "  the  via  medi 
of  Deism,"  has  been  ridiculed  by  an  able  writer,  Mr.  Henr 
Rogers,  in  his  popular  work  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith."  Grantin 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  this  is  so^  though  we  by  no  mean 
admit  the  fact,  the  inference  sought  to  be  drawn  is  obvioui 
There  being  no  other  choice  open  to  us  but  a  "  heart-witherin 
negation,"  a  system  which  denies,  or  at  least  ignores,  the  erif 
tence  of  a  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  gloriou 
and  inspiring  promises  of  Revelation,  is  it  not  clearly  to  th 
interest  of  everybody  that  the  latter  system  should  prove  true  ? 

The  philosopher  will  not  be  very  much  struck  with  an  argil 
ment  in  favour  of  a  theological  creed,  which  is  founded  a 
people's  supposed  interests.  But,  accepting  this  ground,  w 
unhesitatingly  reply — while  begging  on  our  own  account  t 
repudiate  all  sympathy  with  atheistical  or  pantheistical  view9- 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  general  interests  that  Atheisr 
should  prove  to  be  true,  rather  than  that  the  theological  systen 
preached  among  us  should  prove  to  be  true.  And  we  conside 
this  to  be  not  a  mere  statement  of  opinion,  but  one  capable  c 
the  most  rigid  demonstration. 

For,  what  does  Revelation  teach  us  ?  That  we  are  lost»  dc 
graded,  ruined  creatures,  born  into  the  world  and  living  in  th 
world  under  a  divine  curse.  As  the  grave  is  the  ultinmt 
receptacle  destined  for  the  human  body,  so  a  place  of  endless  an 
unspeakable  torment  is  the  natural  receptacle  destined  for  th 
human  soul.  We  are  not  disputing  the  truth  of  this  dogidi 
What  we  affirm,  however,  is  that,  if  it  be  indeed  tnie,  then  th 
wildest  imaginings  of  the  most  savage  creeds  are  as  sunlight  oom 
pared  with  the  horrors  of  our  actual  situation.  Yet  a  gleam  < 
light  (it  is  but  a  gleam)  is  suffered  to  penetrate  to  this  our  drear 
prison,  in  which  we  are  penned  up  like  so  many  cattle  waitio] 
tor  the  shambles.     In  virtue  of  a  mysterious  transaction,  to  whic 
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we  need  not  further  allude,  a  cortaia  number  of  persons  will  be 
"saved,"  that  is  to  say,  will  not  only  be  rescued  from  the  general 
fete,  but  will  exchange  it  for  a  condition  of  endless  happiness. 
Scripture,  we   think,  lays  it  down  very  clearly  that  the  number 
of  the.8aved  will  be  small,  and  to  the  same  effect  is  the  preaching 
current  among  ourselves  :  yet  we  will  waive  this  point,  and  con- 
cede that  it  may  be  very  large.     Still,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
^^Ty  considerable  number  of  us  are  destined  by  the  Creator  of 
^eologians  to  a  fate  at  which  imagination  stands  aghast.      And 
then  we  are  quietly  told  that  we  have  an  immense  interest  In  the 
^existence  of  such  a  Creator  being  proved,  or,  however,  rendered 
^*§Wy  probable ;   and  that  if  an  opposite  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at,  it  should  be  promulgated  only  as  *"  the  utterance  of  an 
Agonized  heart,  unable  to  suppress  the  language  of  its  misery  !" 

We  should  like  then,  this  subject  to  be  handled  by  one  of  the 

'^turers  in  the  coming  series.     We  should  like  him  to  try  and 

^"ow  that  the  balance  of  advantage  to  the  human  race  would 

^^  in  favour  of  his  system,  according  to  which  say  x  persons  are 

^^^  be  made  endlessly  happy  and  y  eternally  miserable,  as  against 

^Xie  which  leaves  the  fate   of  x  +    y  altogether  uncertaio,  the 

'^^ost  probable  inference  being  that  they  would  all  fall  into  the 

Peaceful  and  painless  sleep  of  death.     We  should  also  like  him 

.^^  try  and  show  us  that  a  person  who  was  himself  conscious  of 

*^ing  selected  for  future  happiness  ought  not  as  a  philanthro- 

IP^tst  to  hope  that  the  latter  system  might  be  the  true  one.     And 

^^  a.ny  gentleman  should  condescend  to  act  upon  our  suggestion, 

^^^  must  really  be  excused,  if  after  a  perusal  of  these  two  volumes 

^*^<i  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  theologians,  we 

^"**k  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  stick  to  his  point.     It  will  not  do  to 

^^U  us  that  every  one  is  offered  a  chance  of  going  to  heaven,  and 

^*^at  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  goes  to  hell.     This  really  does 

*^ot  touch  the  question.     The  fact,  as  we  are  told,  is,  that  a  great 

^^nnber  of  persons  will  be  sent  to  hell ;  and  from  whatever  cause 

^■^is  may  arise,  whether  from  their  own  fault  or  not,  we  say  we 

^O'pe  it  is  not  true — ^in  other  words,  that  a  system  which  teaches  it 

^^  «t  fact  is  not  true.     We  are  quite  sure  that  universal  oblivion  is 

^    much   brighter    prospect   for    the  race  than  this.      We  are 

^^clined  to  exclaim  with  Pliny :  "  Quae  (malum)  ista  dementia 

^^t,  itemri  vitam  morte  ? Perdit    profecto  ista 

^ulcedo,  credulitasque  pnecipuum  naturae  bonum,  mortem ;  ac 
^uplicat  obitus,  si  dolero  etiam  post  futuri  aestimatione  evenit."* 
-^^ain,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  by  the  lecturer  pointing  out 
that  Christianity  has  always  borne  the  title  of  *'  good  tidings.'* 
To  be  sure  it  has,  and  rightly  too,  on  the  supposition  that  without 

*  Hist.  Nat.,  vii.  55. 
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it^  we  were  all  of  us  doomed  to  endless  perditiou.  But  then  this 
statement,  for  which  no  shadow  of  foundation  can  be  deduced 
from  any  other  source,  is  part  of  the  system  of  Revelation,  and 
stands  or  falls  with  it. 

Far  in  the  depths  of  yonder  heavens  there  may  be,  there  pro- 
bably are,  worlds  in  existence  bearing  on  their  surface  intelligent 
beings.  Judging  from  analogy,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  such 
beings,  if  they  exist,  undergo  a  process  resembling  death.  Who, 
if  he  casts  his  thoughts  in  that  direction,  will  not  indulge  in  the 
hope  that  with  them  death  means  sleep  for  all,  rather  than  the 
wakening  of  some  to  endless  happiness  and  of  others  to  endless 
misery  ?  We  are  not  aware  that  there  would  be  anything  im- 
pious, even  in  the  view  of  theologians,  in  the  indulgence  of  such 
a  hope,  provided  it  were  carefully  confined  to  regions  many 
millions  of  miles  away  from  the  earth.  Yet  who  does  not 
that  the  expression  of  it  is  an  immediate  reductio  ad  ahav/rdummm.^ 

of  the  consoling  and  inspiriting  character  which  they  claim  for  

their  Revelation  ? 

This  consideration  does  not  indeed  touch  the  truth  or  falsehoo<=ia 
of  Revelation.     It  may  be  very  bad  news  indeed,  and  yet 
perfectly  true.     Still,  we  are  in  favour  of  things  bearing  theii 
right  names,  and  we  altogether  object  to  the  term  "good  tid 
ings"   being    applied   to   this  system   as   a  whole.     Moreovea 
that  theologians  have  never  chosen  to  consider,  for  we  will  no 
charge  them  with  wilfully  misrepresenting,  the  character  of  thei  jt^ 
creed,  is  to  us  a  singular  and  suggestive  circumstance.     An*  .^o 
although,  as  we  said  before,  people  ought  not  to  found  theK  ^s 
belief  on  their  interests,  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  humanit^r^ 
that  they  will  often  do  so ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  better  to  basiF^- 
one's  belief  upon  a  true  than  a  false  view  of  one*s  interest     Now^i^' 
it  is  not  f(jr  the  advantage  of  mankind  that  the  Scriptures  shoul  Mi 
turn  out  to  be  literally  inspired,  for  they  teach  that  the  great^^ 
part  of  mankind  will  be  damned  everlastingly.     Audit  iscer'^ 
tainly  not   to  the  advantage  of  mankind  generally  that   tfaci-i 
greater  part  of  them  should  be  damned  everlastingly. 

The  mention  of  the  "literal  inspiration  of  Scripture"  leads  l-* 
to  make  another  suggestion.     We  think  that  the  next  session  ^ 
the  Society  might  be  much  more  advantageously  employed,  if 
few  of  the  lectures,  or  indeed  the  whole  series,  were  devoted,  wii* 
some  sort  of  concert,  to  a  grand  offensive  movement  in  favour 
Inspiration,  rather  tlian  to  desultory  and  unconnected  skirmishi. 
against  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Positivism,  and  mythical  theories 
Christianity.     It  is  utterly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  one 
these  subjects  in  an  address  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  repv 
duced  in  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  large  type.     As  we  remarlc 
just  now  with  regard  to  Bishop  Colenso,  so  we  may  observe  wi 
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respect  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer — that  his  arguments  are  not  only 
not  demolished,  they  are  not  even  touched,  in  one  of  the  lectures 
(that  on  Pantheism)  in  which  a  mention  of  his  name,  as  a  name 
typical  of  those  against  whom  the  argument  was  to  be  directed, 
iail  led  us  to  suppose  that  his  "First  Principles"   might   be 
Jaoticed.     Moreover,  we  are  of  opinion — though  we  must  candidly 
admit  that  we  may  be  wrong — that  Atheism,  Pantheism,  Posi- 
tivism, and  Mysticism   have   taken    very   small   hold   on   the 
British  educated  mind.     On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of 
Plenary  Inspiration  has  most  assuredly  come  to   be  seriously 
questioned,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  a  body  of  disputants,  banded 
together  for  the  defence  of  dogmatic  theology,  to  furnish  us  with 
some  reasons,  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  age, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  doctrine — on  which,  be  it  observed, 
'tike  appalling  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  rests.      This  is  a 
Very  large   subject,  and  having   intimated  our  view — surely  a 
X'^iisoQable  one — that  it  might  fairly  form  the  theme  of  a  succes- 
Mon  of  lectures,  we  are  not  going  to  be  guilty  of  the  inconsistency 
of  discussing  it  in  a  few  sentences.     But  we  cannot  help  express- 
1X1  g,  by  the  way,  our  own  personal  conviction  that  adequate 
i:^ea«)as  for  this  belief  have  never  been  put  before  the  world  from 
tilie  Protestant  point  of  view.     That  it  was  held  by  the  early 
fathers  and  the  early  Church  appears  to  us  not  to  be  an  argu- 
ment, but  merely  a  way  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  belief 
liistorically  :  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  and  in  some  cases  the 
inapossibility  of  yielding  our  judgment  to  such  authorities,  since 
t.lie  most  ancient  that  we  could  quote  as  witnesses  to  the  Canon 
'^^re  also  believers  in  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Romanism,  as  well 
^s  in  magic,  dreams,  demoniacal  possession,  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy, the  early  return  of  Christ.     That  it  can  be  established  on 
f'^jiprioH  ground — the  argument,  which,  as  Mr.  Greg  in  his 
"  Creed  of  Cliristendom  "  remarks,  **  does  the  business ''  ior  most 
People — that  is  to  say,  tliat  it  is  inconceivable  that  God  should 
^^rnish  man  with  a  revelation  and  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
provide  him  with  an  infallible  record  of  it,  seems  to  us  a  perfectly 
}j^justifiable  assertion.     This  ground  has  been  entirely  given  up 
^  every  divine  of  reasoning  powers  from  St.  Augustine  to  Bishop 
"*^^tler  (the  whole  scope  of  whose  great  work  is  opposed  to  any 
^ch  assumptions),  and  from  Bisliop  Butler  to  Dean  Alford.     St. 
^^gustine  declared  that  he  should  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to 
^Heve  in  the  Bible  unless  the  Church  had  bidden  him  to  do  so. 
~ishop  Butler  declares  that  we  are  wholly  ignorant  how  far,  or 
^*^  what  way  it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  interpose  miracu- 
lously^  to  qualify  those  to  whom  He  made  a  revelation  for  com- 
^^uuicating  it,  or  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity,* 

♦  Analogy,  pt.  ii.  chap.  iii. 
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and  Dean  Alford  tells  us  that  "  we  must  take  our  views  of  it 
ration,  not  as  is  too  often  done,  from  d  priori  considerations, 
entirely  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Scriptures  th 
selves."*  We  must  therefore  turn  to  the  source  indicated  bj 
last-named  writer ;  and  from  what  passages,  or  what  single 
sage  in  the  Bible  we  are  to  gather  that  the  whole  of  it,  or 
part  of  it  is  necessarily  inspired  or  infallible,  we  are  altogetb 
a  loss  to  conjecture.  We  comn\end  this  point  to  the  atten 
of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  and  we  really  think  tha 
are  rendering  them  some  service,  provided  they  have  any 
arguments  to  oifer,  for  it  is  certain  that  no  part  of  the  fabr 
orthodoxy  is  more  rapidly  crumbling  away  than  this,  which 
hitherto  been  its  foundation-stone.  We  almost  think  tha 
can  trace  some  faint  dawn  of  a  presentiment  that  Inspiration 
one  day  have  to  be  given  up,  in  the  interesting  contributio] 
this  series  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  prelate  who  has  elsewhen 
corded  his  opinion  that  the  New  Testament  history  and  docti 
might  be  capable  of  proof  and  deserving  of  evidence,  if  Ins] 
tion  were  given  up  altogether.f 

There  is  another  point,  in  this  connexion,  which  merits 
attention  of  the  Society,  and  as  to  which  the  educated  sec 
demands  a  reply  which  he  has  not  yet  received.     "  What  is 

*  N.  T.,  !.,  sect.  vi.  22. 
t  In  "Aids  to  Faith."  We  liave  more  than  once  said  that  it  is  not  our  i 
tion  to  review  these  lectures,  but  having  alluded  in  the  text  to  that  deli' 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  (in  our  judgment  one  of  the  best  of  the  collection 
cannot  help  adverting  to  the  carelessness  which  marks  these  addresses  t 
•'educated."  e.^,  at  p.  420,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  that  "  the  writings  o: 
Apostolic  fathers  are  clear  about  the  Godhead  of  Christ,"  an  expression  n 
in  a  certain  sense,  is  true  enough  :  but  which  taken  in  conjunction  wit 
text  above,  must  be  held  to  mean,  '*  Our  Lord's  supreme  co-equal,  co-el 
Deity,"  i.e.  with  the  Father.  Now,  this  is  an  altogether  unfounded  i 
ment,  and  we  challenge  the  Bishgp  to  quote  any  passage  from  any  F 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century  which  maintains  this  view,  whi 
could  give  him  scores  of  passages  which  distinctly  assert  the  inferiority  o 
Son  to  the  Father.  One  more  example  must  suffice.  At  p.  449,  we  an 
that  "  Mohammedanism,  Brahmiuism,  and  Buddhism,  have  either  stifled, 
the  best  stunted  science  and  made  stagnant  civilization."  We  were  i 
startled  at  this,  and  without  going  into  the  case  of  Brahminism  and  Badd 
we  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  book  of  reference  accessible  to  all,  "  ChamI 
Cyclopa!dia."  *' Broadly  speaking,  the  Mohammedans  may  be  said  to 
been  the  enlightened  teachers  of  barbarous  Europe,  from  tlie  9th  to  the 
century.  It  is  from  the  glorious  days  of  the  Abbaside  rulers  that  the 
renaissance  of  Greek  spirit  and  Greek  culture  is  to  be  dated.  Classical  1 
ture  would  have  been  irrechiimably  lost,  had  it  not  been  for  the  home  it  ( 
in  the  schools  of  the  '  unbelievers '  of  the  '  dark  ages.*  Arabic  phikw 
medicine,  natural  history,  geography,  history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
golden  art  of  poetir,'  schooled  by  the  old  Hellenic  masters,  brought  fori 
abandant  harvest  of  works,  many  of  which  will  live  and  teach  as  long  as  I 
will  be  generations  to  be  taught."    . 
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precise  character  of  the  *  inspiration '  to  which  you  claim  our 
ifflent  f     We  are  aware  that  many  volumes  have  been  writtea 
on  this  subject,  but  we  must  say,  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  that, 
iiavio^  perused  with  great  attention  all  that  has  fallen  in  my  way 
from  Protestant  writers  on  this  subject,  I  have  hardly  found  one 
single  argument  advanced   by  them  that  is  not  logically  in- 
correct."*   Whatever  it  does  mean,  it  certainly  cannot  mean 
that  every  statement  in  the  Bible  is  to  be  accepted  as  infallibly 
true,  for  it  is  clear  that  not  even  a  miracle  can  be  invoked  to 
cat  the  knot  of  a  palpable  contradiction.      Now  2  Chmn.  xxiL  2 
contradicts  xxi.  20  :  we  read  that  God  tempted  David  to  number 
Ismely  and  that  Satan  tempted  him  to  do  it ;  while  from  James  we 
learn  that  God  tempts  no  man.    The  accounts  of  the  end  of  Judas 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  each  other.     An  ingenious  writer  in 
the  series  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Ramsgate  has  given  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  specimens  of  self-contradiction  in  the  Bible.      In  one 
■ense,  we  attach  no  weight  whatever  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
discrepancies ;  they  may  be  found  in  every  history,  from  that  of 
Herodotus  to  that  of  Mr.  Froude.    What  does  it  matter  whether 
the  apostles  on  their  journey  did  or  did  not  take  staves,  or  how 
often  the  cock  crew  ?     The  general  truth  of  the  narratives  is  not 
affected.     But  from  another  point  of  view — when  the  plea  of 
inspiration  is  put  in — they  assume  immense  importance.     They 
altogether  disprove  the  plea  in  the  only  sense  in  which  we  are 
able  to  understand  it.     These  self-contradictions  as  to  matters  of 
fiujt,  and  we  may  add  the  variations  presented  by  Scripture  to 
the  known  truths  of  science,  are  as  plain  a  revelation  from  God 
to  man  that  whatever  else  the  Bible  may  be,  it  is  not  in  all  its 
parts  infallibly  true,  as  if  He  had  written  a  message  to  that  effect 
on  the  face  of  the  sun.     Accordingly,  theologians,  fairly  driven 
Qiit  of  their  original  plea,  have  been  for  a  long  time  attempting 
to  dmft  another,  with  that  amount  of  success  which  invariably 
attends  all  attempts  to  build  in  the  clouds.     We  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  here  a  remarkable  utterance  of  Dean  (now  Bishop) 
Goodwin: — 

"Divine  inspiration  maj/  imply  an  absence  of  errors  upon  physical 
^iJestioM,  or  it  nuiy  not:  who  shall  venture  to  say,  d  priori,  whether 

U  does  or  no  ? Why    not   endeavour,    by   looking   at   the 

^▼Klence,  to  see  on  which  side  the  truth  lies  ?  And  if  it  should  appear 
^u  examination,  that  any  chapter  contains  statements  not  in 
accordance  with  science,  then,  instead  of  coming  to  the  conclusion 
tntt  the  Scriptures  are  not  inspired,  I  should  rather  come  to  this — viz., 
^t  the  idea  of  inspiration  does  not  involve  that  accuracy  concerning 
pnjsics  which  many  persons  have  imagined  that  it  does." 
We  hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  dishonest  passages  ever 

•  "  Lectures  on  the  Catholic  Church,"    kct.  ii.  p.  37. 


uua   ine    responsibility    is   cast    u] 
suppose  we  were  to  argue  thus : 

"  A  letter  from  ii  Sovereign  may  ii 
errors  in  spelling  and  in  grammar,  < 
graphy,  dclt-contradictions,  &c.,  or  it 
by  looking  at  the  letter,  to  see  on  w< 
should  appear  that  it  contains  such  ei 
of  concluding  that  it  does  not  come  fr 
to  infer  that  a  royal  communication 
correct  spelling,  correct  grammar,"  &a 

If  we  talked  in  this  ridiculous 
exactly  like  Bishop  Goodwin.     Loc 
an  argument  as  this  might  be  app 
the  Hindoos  and  Persians.     We  ha^ 
their  cosmogonies  and  wild  legenc 
are  conclusive  against  tlieir  havin; 
But  it  might  fairly  be  said  that  tl 
contemplating  the  matter — that  tht 
at  the  books,  and  if  they  contained 
to  conclude   that    inspiration  did 
as  these,   but    might  be   quite  co 
the  world,  &c.  being  wrapped  up 
culous   these    might   at   first   soun 
Brahmin  who  argued  thus  would  n 
demand  upon  our  credulity  than 
general  inspiration  of  a  book  be  no 
fact  and  in  scipnrp  wViv  chnnlrl  it  v 


/ 
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to  be  briefly  this — "a  guarantee  for  the  absolute  truth  of  every 
word  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  absolutely 
Alse.     Where  falsehood  or  error  is  proved,  there  was  no  gua- 
rantee/'    At  a  certain  grammar-school  of  our  acquaintance,  the 
Aead-master  used  to  guarantee  that  he  would  never  flog  a  sixth- 
form  boy,  and  we  believe  that  he  strictly  kept  his  promise ;  but 
the  commission  of  certain  ofitjnces  was  held  ipso  facto  to  degrade 
a  boy  into  the  fifth,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  birched. 
The  dominie  lived  before  tlie  days  of  Dean  Goodwin,  or   he 
might  have  quoted  him  as  an  authority.      Less  disingenuous 
because  apparently  talking    nonsense,   as   Monsieur  Jourdain 
talked  prose,  without   knowing  it,   are   Messrs.   Webster  and 
"Wilkinson  in  their  introduction  to  the  Greek  Testament 

*^It  will  be  uudei*8tood  that  an  inspiration  which  may  be  truly 
cliaracterized  as  direct,  personal,  independent,  plenart/,  is  consistent 
ijrith  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  provincial  dialect,  with  ignorance  of 
scientific  facts  and  other  secular  matters,  with  mistakes  in  historical 
allusions  or  references,  and  mistakes  in  conduct,  and  witli  circum- 
mt^Mhtial  discrepancies  between  inspired  persons  in  relating  discourses^ 
canter sationSy  or  events y 

We  do  not  know  by  whom  this  "  will  be  understood" — certainly 
not  by  ourselves.  Well  may  the  writer  of  the  review  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  above  and  the  preceding  extract  exclaim, 
"  We  draw  a  long  breath,  and  wonder  where  we  are !  "*  Yet 
when  he  comes  to  give  us  his  own  views  on  inspiration,  he  is 
Jiot  one  whit  less  cloudy.  "  It  does  not  by  any  means  follow,"  he 
says,  "because  a  book  is  inspired  by  Almighty  God,  that  it  should 

therefore  he  faultless In  nature  herself,  where  no  one  can 

deny  the  finger  of  God,  imperfection,  waste,  &c.  are  consistent 
}^th  the  presence  and  agency  of  a  Divine  wisdom.  Why  may 
}^  Dot  be  so  with  the  Bible  ?"  And  he  goes  on  to  define  what 
^^  means  by  the  Bible  being  inspired.  It  is  "replete  itself  and 
Pregnant  without  stint  for  him  that  rightly  uses  it,  with 
^^at  spirit  of  purity,  faith,  obedience,  charity,  which  forms 
ttie  essential  temper  and  characteristic  of  the  church  and 
^^mily  of  God." 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  in  England,  except  an  Atheist, 
^ould  object  to  this  definition  of  inspiration,  and  even  an 
-'Atheist  might  in  some  degree  accept  it.  Every  one,  we  may  say, 
^mits  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  include  the  most  vene- 
^ble,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  interesting  compositions 
■^Bown  to  humanity.  The  Divine  Spirit,  as  we  conceive  it,  cer- 
^inly  does  seem  to  breathe  through  some  of  its  pages  in  a  way 
^^  which  it  breathes  through  no  other  work.     And  indeed  we 

•  Edinburcfh  Reviar,  No.  240,  April,  1SG3. 


are  able  to  test  it.  Is  there  an; 
that  it  cannot  err  in  other  pirticula 
apply  an  exact  t«st  ? 

Here  we  see  an  example  of  the  dj 
as  the  orthodox  are  so  fond  of  doi 
way.    Why  should  not  the  Bible  be 
says  the  Reviewer,  since  all  God's 
larly  marked  by  what  we  call  imp 
but  we  are  entitled  to  carry  the  ani 
should   not  the  creed    set    forth 
similarly  marked  by   faults  and   i 
(humanly  speaking)  is  admitted  to  I 
else  from  the  hand  of  God  ?  Why  si 
undergo  change   like  all  the  rest  < 
should  not  Christ  have  been  mistake 
and  never-ending  hell,  just  as  he  wa 
say  a  word  about  demoniacal  possess 
his  disciples  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
which  shall  not   taste  of  death  till 
coming  in  his  kingdom  ?"     Why  she 
essential  to  the  propagation  of  a  ne^ 
the  world  s  history,  have  been  used  I 
advancing  certain  truths — ^like  the  b 
return,  which  was  perhaps  the  mos 
spreading  Christianity,  but  which  i 
complete  delusion, — why  should  the 
nrotectinp'  fniitjs  whiph  ArTkr,  r^fp  «»k« 
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These  considerations  might  be  carried  a  great  deal  further, 
and  there  are  other  themes  for  exercises  which  we  had  thought 
of  suggesting  to  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  But  our  limits 
are  reached.  We  do  not  think  that  these  essays  are  calculated 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  in  restoring  the  tottering  fortunes 
of  orthodoxy.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  an  outpost  imprudently 
advanceil,  may  be  captured.  Here  and  there  an  attack,  inju- 
didoQsly  and  even  unfairly  made,  may  be  triumphantly  resisted. 
These  are  the  local  incidents  common  to  every  struggle.  But  of 
the  general  advance  of  science  along  the  whole  line,*  we  can 
entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt.  We  are  equally  sure  that 
every  additional  step  in  this  advance  must  be  increasingly  fatal 
to  the  claims  of  orthodoxy.  The  species  of  compromises  which 
are  attempted  to  be  set  up  in  some  of  these  papers,  and  in  other 
worka  (notably  on  the  great  point  of  "  inspiration")  are,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  daily  journal  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise  between  the  new  600- 
pound  shot  and  the  side  of  an  iron-clad.  "  Either  the  shot  will 
be  smashed,  or  the  plates  will  be  penetrated.  There  is  no  middle 
term." 


*.^»^£.  cKiLKj  xiii.  vjrittu&Luiiu  exiracteu. 
ii  consideration  that  few  ministries 


'i 


years  to  outlive  a  very  moderat 
own  had  akeady  outlasted.    Ha  a] 
of  the  most  popular  government 
which  it  was  vain  and  scarcely  des 
administrations  are  doomed  to  d 
human,  but  the  cause  does  not  1 
but  in  their  own  liability  to  error,  c 
their  own  perverse  disregard  of  th 
taken  to  further.     It  is  human  to 
us,  and  human  weakness  often  lej 
higher  motivesthat  ought  to  influen 
Government  of  a  constitutional  Su 
to  obloquy,  and  finally  brings  theii 
to    absolve    the    Gladstone    adm 
having  been  alike  prone  to  error, 
and  on  many  occasions  of  having 
judgment.     It  is  not  their  politico 
discovered  that  they  no  longer  0( 
did.     They  are  no  longer  strong  ii 
support   of  an   enthusiastic  count] 
because  sure  of  their  majority — i 
Government  of  the  empire.     But 
certain  conduct,  by  their  manifest  ] 
of  expediency  to  principle,  by  ce 
content  to  become  waiters  upon 
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and  quicksands  lying  before  or  around  it.  There  are  not 
perhaps  so  many  immediate  perils  threatening  defeat  in  pros- 
pect now  :  but  the  old  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  both  in 
Parliament  and  the  country,  has  vanished.  Distrust  has  taken 
the  place  of  confidence.  The  process  of  alienation,  by  which 
friends  are  made  lukewarm,  has  long  been  at  work  ;  suspicion 
reigns  in  many  minds  where  formerly  there  was  unhesitating 
and  devoted  partisanship.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  confide, 
with  bold  undoubting  faith,  in  ministers  who  have  proved  time- 
serving and  timid.  Liberal  principles  are  no  longer  sure  of 
being  applied  and  promoted  by  them  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciples themselves.  The  House  of  Commons  will  meet  in  February 
with  the  consciousness  that  there  is  much  in  the  past  for  which 
the  Government  needs  forgiveness,  and  with  painful  but  irrepres- 
sible doubts  as  to  what  it  may  do  and  undertake  in  the  future. 

When  we  inquire  more   minutely  and  specifically  into  the 
catises  of  this  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  the 
Liberal  party  towards  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues,  we  find 
they  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  result.     We  see  that 
they  have   thrown   away  the  most  magnificent   opportunities, 
because   they   have   proved    faithless    to    the    essential  prin- 
ciples of  their  professed  creed.     What  renders  their  case  worse 
is,  that  their  sins  have  not  been  those  of  ignorance.     They  have 
done  good  and  even  great  service  in  the  past.     These  services 
we  fully  and  gladly  acknowledge.     But  just  because  of  them, 
because  they  have  so  well  known  how  to  apply  Liberal  principles 
in  former  sessions,  their  faults  since  all  the  more  require  and 
deserve  to  be  exposed.     If  we  are  able  to  bring  to  clear  light 
the  causes  of  their  declension,  there  may  be  the  more  reason-  to 
hope  for  the  application  of  a  remedy.     It  is  possible  that  they 
may  yet  recover  lost  ground,  though  their  difficulties  in  pro- 
moting Liberal  legislation  now — in  carrying  boldly  forward  the 
Iwitiuer  they  once  proudly  bore,  but  which  they  have  allowed  to 
1*  trailed  in  the  dust — will  be  far  more  formidable  than  they 
^ould  have  been,  had  they  never  swerved  from  the  paths  in 
^hich  the  nation  expected  them  to  walk. 

The  first  manifestation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  distinctive  influence 
on  the  general  legislation  of  the  country  since  he  became  a 
Liberal  leader  was  in  connexion  with  parliamentary  reform. 
We  owe  it  to  the  much-decried  Ministry  that  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston — during  whose  later  years  there  had 
"^B,  as  by  general  consent,  a  veritable  truce  of  parties — that 
^bat  subject  was  dealt  with  seriously  and  earnestly.  Though 
the  **  burning  of  his  boats"  brought  Mr.  Gladstone's  fall  at  the 
^i"ie,  it  rendered  the  settlement  of  reform  a  political  necessity. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Conservatives  came  into  the  brief  enjoy- 
tVoL  XCIX.  No.  CXCV.]-New  Series,  Vol.  XLHI.  No.  I.  P 
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ment  of  the  power  they  had  long  looked  forward  to,  their  ver- 
satile leader  set  himself  to  the  hard  task  of  "  educating"  his 
party  by  the  marvellous  series  of  Bills  and  manoeuvres  that 
resulted  at  last  in  household  suffrage  in  the  boroughs.  The 
Conservatives  might  well  feel  that  they  had  sold  themselves  and 
their  principles  for  nought,  for  the  triumph  of  their  leader  pre- 
pared their  own  doom.  But,  in  truth,  they  were  hardly  their 
own  masters.  A  new  spirit  and  temper  had  been  introduced 
into  English  politics,  which  even  the  laissez-faire  Parliament 
of  Lord  Palmerston  was  forced  to  feel.  The  days  of  political 
dilettantism  and  mere  dallying  with  reform  were  over  and  gone. 
During  that  period  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  chiefly  know^n  by 
his  budget-speeches,  in  which  he  strewed  the  byeways  of  finance 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  His  mastery  over  details,  his 
lucidity  of  exposition,  and  his  powerful  eloquence,  had  long 
given  bim  a  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  contemporary  politicians. 
He  was  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  himself  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  politician.  He  was  not  indeed  fortunate  at 
his  outset,  though  the  fault  was  not  wholly  his.  Whatever 
leader  had  been  called  upon  to  guide  the  Liberal  party  at  that 
period  would  have  had  the  same  difficulties  and  might  have 
experienced  the  same  fate.  The  followers  who  would  not 
follow  resented  the  introduction  into  politics  of  an  earnestness 
and  zeal  that  were  strange  to  them.  A  tendency  to  mutiny 
was  inevitable;  and  so  when  Mr.  Gladstone — who  helped  to 
make  the  occasion  by  a  Reform  Bill  that  was  a  clumsy  compro- 
mise at  best — had  burnt  his  boats,  he  was  left  deserted,  and 
had  soon  to  endure  exile  from  place  and  power.  He  benefited 
by  the  experience  thus  gained.  During  the  two  years  of  the 
Tory  reign  his  great  faults  of  temper  and  tactics  were  corrected. 
By  degrees  he  came  to  be  more  firmly  settled  in  his  seat  as 
leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  learned  to  hold  the  reins  more  lightly 
without  necessarily  thereby  grasping  them  less  firmly.  We 
cannot  approve  all  his  doings  during  the  passing  of  the  Tory 
Beform  Bill.  He  helped,  however,  to  make  the  measure  a 
reality  instead  of  the  sham  it  was  originally.  The  compound 
householder  was  got  rid  of,  and  the  various  little  devices  for 
checkmating  with  the  one  hand  the  extensions  offered  by  the 
other  were  dropped  one  by  one.  The  result  was  household 
suffrage  in  the  boroughs,  and  the  Conservatives,  who  fabricated 
the  instrument,  were  the  first  to  feel  and  fall  by  its  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  now  his  opportunity.  During  the  general 
election  in  the  autumn  of  1868  he  was  not  negligent  He  bad 
a  programme,  and  it  did  not  suffer  from  want  of  exposition. 
The  world  will  not  soon  forget  that  Lancashire  campaign  iiL 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  exhausted  the  Englisii^ 
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kngtiage  and  the  capacities  of  the  daily  papers  in  speeches  of 
portentous  length,  which  however  stirred  the  country  as  with 
the  8oand  of  a  trumpet.     Religious  equality  was  proclaimed  for 
Ireland,  the  axe  was  to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  both  Protestant 
aod  landlord  ascendancy,  and  the  Irish  people  would  be  grati- 
fied, it  was  hinted,  in  regard  to  education.     The  enthusiasm 
kindled  throughout  Great  Britain  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
becauae  of  his  Irish  policy  cannot  but  be  considered  honourable 
in  every  way  to  the  United  Kingdom.     The  newly  enfranchised 
ooDstituencies  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  him  to  whom 
they  owed  their  enfranchisement,  because  their  hearts  and  con- 
sciences responded  to  the  call  of  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party. 
A  great  and   generous   impulse    was   doubtless  stirred  in  the 
national  breast.    There  was  an  intense  desire  felt  to  make  an  end 
of  the  inequalities  that  for  centuries  had  been  imposed  upon 
Ireland.    Popular  feeling,  when  strongly  excited,  is  rarely  dis- 
criminating ;    and  if,  in   the   fervour  of  new-born  conviction, 
enthusiasm  ran  high,  and  larger  results  came  to  be  expected 
from  the  healing  measures  than  could  be  fulfilled,  we  need  feel 
no  sorprise.     Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  with  his  fervid  tempera- 
ment and  impatience  of  practical  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
high  ends,  under-estimated — not  the  diflBculties  in  the  way,  for 
he  was  ready  to  encounter  and  the  nation  was  prepared  to  sus- 
tain him  in  meeting  all  these,  but — the  tenacity  of  the  feelings 
created  by  a  long  course  of  injustice,  which  could  not  be  assuaged 
or  allayed  in  a  moment.     The  memory  of  centuries  of  misrule 
and  inequality  was  not  to  be  expuuged  at  a  day's  notice  by  the 
legislative  action  of  the  British  Parliament,  however  generously 
designed.    The  disappointment,  sure  sooner  or  later  to  arrive,  of 
such  expectations,  would  naturally  tend  to  produce  impatience 
and  dissatisfaction.     But  for  the  time  the  nation  and  its  states- 
Bwnwere  thoroughly  in  unison  in  the  desire  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  therefore  came  into  office  at  the 
head  of  a  majority  of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
The  possession  of  such  a  majority  threw  great  responsibilities 
'Jpon  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.     It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  temper  of  the  new  Parliament  was  very  diflferent  from  that  of  its 
dilettante  predecessors.     Although  the  new  constituencies  were 
•tillsuJBciently  under  the  intiuence  of  the  traditions  of  the  old  to 
■end  to  St  Stephens  a  far  too  abundant  proportion  of  millionaires 
•lid  representatives  of  the  social  respectabilities,  there  was  a  real 
passion  for  work  in  the  new  House  of  Common  .     Attendance 
HJinembers  was  considered  a  matter  of  duty  to  the  constituencies, 
^i  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  eagerness  of  the  majority  to 
JJ*oniplish  the  work  they  were  sent  to  Westminster  to  do.     The 
^naervative  benches  showed  what  sad  havoc  had  been  made  in 
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the  ranks  of  the  party,  and  though  their  leader,  with  the  cour 
that  rarely  fails  him  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  ti 
hard'  to  cheer  their  drooping  spirits,  it  was  plain  their  po? 
even  as  the  drag-chain  upon  the  wheel  of  progress,  was  hopelei 
crippled.  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  in  proud  possession  of  the  un' 
vering  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  had  gained  posi 
sion  of  the  instrument  by  which  he  was  fitted  and  made  able 
do  the  work  he  had  proclaimed  with  so  much  passion  and  po^ 
it  was  necessary  to  do.  Accordingly,  when  Parliament  assemb 
in  1869,  the  Liberals  were  jubilant  while  their  opponents  w 
disheartened  and  almost  impotent.  We  have  to  inquire  w 
use  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made  of  his  position  and  majority,  and  w 
have  been  the  results,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  that  have 
lowed  to  the  nation. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  he  entered  oflSce  on  the  crest 
the  popular  wave.  Entered  office,  not  to  hold  it  as  his  predec 
sors  had  done,  as  a  mere  tool  and  instrument  for  registering 
policy  suggested  by  others,  but  to  wield  substantial  power,  to 
able  to  carry  out  his  own  policy,  sure  that  in  doing  so  he  t 
the  nation  at  his  back.  Associated  with  him  in  bearing  the 
sponsibilities  of  office  were  men  of  distinction  and  reputati 
whose  capacity  had  been  proved  in  many  a  field  of  parliament 
warfare,  though  in  some  cases  their  ability  as  practical  admii 
trators  and  legislators  remained  to  be  tested.  Mr.  Bright's  p 
sence  in  the  Cabinet  gave  the  Government  a  large  accession 
popular  strength,  being  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  the  somew 
doubtful  Liberalism  of  other  members.  The  position  of 
Lowe  was  anomalous,  for  he  had  gained  his  main  notoriety  b 
series  of  brilliant  speeches  against  the  democracy,  and  it  was 
democracy  that  wafted  him  into  power  and  called  upon  him  i 
his  colleagues  to  legislate  against  privilege  with  all  its  ineq 
lities.  Mr.  Lowe  had  also  spoken  strongly  against  any  depart 
from  the  rigid  lines  of  the  accepted  political  economy  of  the  d 
and  his  views  were  evidently  wholly  inconsistent  with  effect 
legislation  for  Ireland  on  the  land  question.  If  the  principle  of  o 
tract  were  to  be  simply  affirmed  and  maintained  in  Ireland  th 
would  be  no  end  to  the  grievances  of  a  class  at  least  of  the  peo 
whose  misfortune  it  was  that  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  o 
tract  in  perfect  freedom  with  their  landlords.  But  whate^ 
objections  might  be  urged  to  the  juxtaposition  of  the  trio  Gk 
stone,  Bright,  and  Lowe  in  the  same  Cabinet,  their  union,  es| 
cially  when  the  Government  was  strengthened  by  the  adhea 
to  it  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Card  well,  at  least  indicated  t 
coming  together  of  all  the  elements  of  wliich  the  Liberal  pai 
was  composed.  Though  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  pai 
was  not  strong  in  the  Cabinet^  yet  it  had  great  faith — as  evei 
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have  demonstrated,  unreasonably  great— in  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Mr.  Bright  was  its  idol.  There  was  nothing  at  that  time  to 
trouble  \iie  party.  All  sections  could  unite  in  doing  the  work 
Ijing  immediately  before  it,  though  under  the  influence  it  might 
lie  of  diflferent  and  even  sometimes  conflicting  motives.  The  time 
for  dissatisfaction  was  sure  to  come  soon  enough,  but  for  the 
moment  the  leaders  were  both  able  to  lead  and  the  followers 
were  ready  to  follow. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  entered  office  pledged  to  do 

justice  to  Ireland.     Such  a  pledge  implied  the  conviction  on 

their  part  that  the  Irish  suffered  from  injustice.     The  unity  of 

the  Empire  was  disturbed  by  periodical  attempts  at  rebellion. 

Tiiere  was  posisible  a  plea  of  justification  for  such  attempts  so 

long  as  Ireland  was  subjected  to  inequalities  removable  by  the 

Legislature,   and  Mr.   Gladstone  undertook  to  remove  them  by 

l^igislating  for  Ireland  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideaa     It  is  to- 

l>e  regretted  that  bis  assumption  of  the  task  was  accompanied  by 

^Lxiy  such  profession.      It  was  right  that   injustice  should   be 

*^emedied,  and  that  inequalities  should  be  removed,  but  it  was  a 

XTkisfortune  that  Ireland  should  be  taught  that  her  own  will,  or 

"tlie  arbitrary,  as  it  well  might  be,  resolution  of  the  majority  was 

the  standard  of  right  and  wrong.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  or  might 

ki«ve  been  aware  that  the  Imperial  Legislature  would  not  be  guided 

l>3^  Irish  ideas  in  governing  the  sister  island.     He  ought  to  have 

ooDsidered  that  the  only  consistent  outcome  of  such  a  policy  was 

-Irish  legislative  independence,  for  of  all  Irish  ideas  that  is  the 

rnost  ancient,  the  most  persistent,  and  the  one  on  behalf  of 

'^^iich  the  country  had  been  and  was  still  likely  to  be  most  firmly 

and  resolutely  united.     Of  course    it  is  true  that  Irish  ideas 

constitute  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  legislating  for 

Ireland,  since    without  reference  to  it    the    most   appropriate 

means  of  governing  the  Irish  people  so  as  to  insure  contentment 

^^d  tranquillity  could  not  be  discovered.     Mr.  Gladstone's  error 

^^onsisted   in    laying  too  much  emphasis  on  the  wishes  of  the 

population,  as  if  these  of  themselves  sufficed  to  constitute  what 

Was  right.     It  is  an  error  that  has  already  wrought  much  evil, 

•*d  may  work  still  more,  while  it  has  given  the  enemies  of  the 

'ight  hon.  gentleman  occasion  to  rejoice  over  him.     Without  its 

^^oinmission  there  could  have  been  no  foundation  laid,  or  foothold 

obtabed  for  the  pretension  that  justice  requires  the  endowment  of 

*  separate  Catholic  University,  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic 

Werarchy.     The  justification  for  the  remedial  legislation  of  the 

^vemment  lay  in  the  requirements  of  political  rectitude  and 

Quality.      No    law  of  political  justice  of  the  rudest  or  most 

'^^limentary  kind  could  uphold  the  rightfulness  of  maintaining 

*8  for  and  on  beteilf  of  the  nation  a  Church  regarded  with  intense 


hardness  to  solve.     If,  as  is  far  fro 
question  should  prove  the  rock  wh( 
tratioQ  splits  and  goes  to  pieces,  i 
the  Premier's  precipitancy  th^t  it 
Religious  equality  and  justice 
enough  to  justify  all,  and  more  thi 
reference  to  the  Church  and  Ian 
however,  in  both  cases  it  was  soug 
exceptional,  owing  to  the  exceptioi 
of  Ireland.     The  old  British  habi 
and  no  doubt  this  way  of  putting  i 
of  some  who  might  otherwise  have 
opposed  to  the  Liberal  party  in  its  I 
necessary,  and  events  have  proved 
Conservatives  who  saw  in  the  assa 
attack  upon  Church  establishment 
Irish  tenants,  the  "  confiscation  "  o 
true  seers — truer  than  they  would  i 
tablishing  the  Irish  Church   a  prin 
which  has  gained  strength  and  ini 
we  may  be  sure,  go  on  gaining  still 
equality  was  more  flagrantly  violat 
else  in  the  Empire,  and  it  was  righ 
of  Protestant  ascendancy  in  the  sist 
wise  nor  necessary  to  give  the  defen 
connexion  the  opportunity  of  allc 
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system,  that  to  secure  the  semblance  of  peace  and  order  there 
the  nrtual  suspension  of  the  constitution  is  necessary.  Such 
Aigaments  have  little  force  against  the  legislation  of  1869  and 
1870,  bat  they  are  valid  in  the  character  of  an  argumentuTa 
id  hominevfi  as  against  Mr.  Gladstone.  They  have  all  the  more 
brce  against  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  his  colleagues, 
because  when  symptoms  of  the  old  malady  began  to  show  them- 
elves  after  the  Upas  tree  had  been  in  great  part  demolished, 
hey  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads  and  rushed  to  the  extreme  of 
Qspeoding  the  constitution  in  Ireland  because  of  excesses  in 
•ne  or  two  of  its  provinces.  The  original  fault,  however,  lay  in 
o  misreading  the  Irish  character  as  to  suppose  that  all  the 
political  ills  to  which  the  country  had  been  heir  for  centuries 
oald  be  removed  and  the  nation  made  loyal  and  contented  as 
>y  one  magic  stroke.  Mr.  Gladstone's  historical  imagination, 
!ulti?ated  as  it  has  been  by  commerce  with  antiquity,  ought  to 
ui?e  enabled  him  better  to  judge  of  the  probable  results  of  legis- 
ative  cures  for  evils  deep-rooted  in  the  soil  through  cen- 
Qiies. 

Nevertheless  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church,  though  it 
nay  not  have  been  accomplished  in  the  best  or  most  fitting 
nanner,  was  unquestionably  a  great  work.  We  give  Mr.  Glad- 
itone  all  credit  for  his  courage  and  earnestness,  as  well  as  for  the 
ikill  with  which  his  Bill  was  drawn.  Though  it  was  introduced 
18  an  exceptional  measure,  thp  practical  illustration  thereby 
afforded  of  religious  equality  has  done  more  to  advance  that 
{veat  principle  than  the  most  brilliant  and  convincing  theoretical 
expositions  of  its  propriety  continued  even  through  years  could 
sver  have  done.  In  fact,  religious  equality  is  now,  we  are  entitled 
^  say,  recognised  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Liberal  creed.  It 
^  become  a  real  force  in  English  politics.  It  has  entered  into 
^  stream  and  swelled  the  volume  of  the  waters,  so  that  on 
^  hands  it  is  seen  and  acknowledged,  even  by  those  most 
MagoDistic,  that  its  full  consistent  application  is  only  a  work  of 
*in»e.  Tne  measure  that  embodied  it  in  reference  to  the  Irish 
Quirch  was  faithful  to  the  principle.  Only,  as  we  have  sieen, 
^1^  were  mistakes  committed  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 
^vocated  and  justified.  There  was  an  attempt  at  compromise, 
Jkottgh  happily  the  compromise  did  not  affect  the  principle,  but 
%  ia  the  concomitant  circumstances,  in  the  accidents  as  it  were 
^^  the  situation. 

.  Not  less  worthy  of  approval  is  the  measure  brought  forward 
^1^70,  to  settle  the  long-standing  abuses  connected  with  the 
^tivation  and  possession  of  the  Irish  land  by  the  tenantry. 

''Hh  but  slight  changes,  our  criticism  of  the  Church  extends 
^  to  the  Land  Act.     There  was  the  same  needless  prominence 


cviutiuii  weiu  uiure  iiiiuuseiy  leii  mere 
kingdom,  where  the  hunger  for  the  soi 
Celtic  race  is  less  keen.  But  the  apj 
that  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  compeus: 
property  he  adds  to,  thereby  permaner 
a  cure  for  the  special  grievances  of  Irel; 
of  the  wedge.  Another  principle  beca 
Liberal  creed,  which  was  destined  to  ^ 
nence.  There  was  in  the  mode  of  i 
much  that  was  necessarily  of  a  tentati^ 
a  case  in  which  Nulla  vestigia  retr 
taken,  the  principle  was  brought  into  y 
before  it  such  as  those  who  feebly  dalli« 
probably  little  idea  of  We  give  all  1 
who  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  the  \ 
yet  work  mightily  in  the  sphere  of  Bri 
transform  the  face  of  British  society, 
measures  stood  the  test  of  not  merely 
for  which  they  were  designed,  but  alsi 
and  fruitful  principles.  There  were  c 
them  suflBciently  notable  in  both  ;  but 
were  the  means  of  bringing  into  pn 
opened  up  new  vistas  to  the  Liberal  pa 
Two  branches  of'*  the  Upas  tree  "  wh 
office  with  a  commission  to  destroy  wen 
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i        tenti  their  success  has  not  indeed  been   brilliant     Ireland   is 

f       fleither  satisfied,  nor  does  she  seem  likely  soon  to  be.     Probably 

by  slow  degrees  the  conviction  may  grow  steadily  and  surely  in 

the  mind  of  the  Irish  people  that  the  British  Legislature  desires 

odIj  their  good,  and  is  anxious  to  fulfil  all  the  claimaof  right  and 

jostice.     Once  that  conviction  becomes  general  sedition  will  be 

deprived  of  its  many  feeders.     But  not  only  is  that  of  necessity 

s^    work  of  time,  of  generations  and  it  may  be  of  centuries,  its 

si-ccomplishment  must  largely  depend  upon  the  education  of  the 

I>^pla    So  long  as  the  Irish  continue  under  the  pestilent  in- 

:fi  uence  of  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  the  cause  of  the  Pope  is,  as 

:«ackore  than  ever  of  late  it  has  come  to  be,  identified  with  that  of 

s^Y^tagonism  to  all  healthy  progress,  the  old  disease  will  abide. 

A^e  have  lately  seen  a  revival  of  the  demand  for  independence 

"i:a.iider  the  guise  of  Home  Rule,  and  the  feelings   that  make 

^lae  cause  of  Home  Rule  popular,  and  may  not  improbably  send 

SL,  batch  of  Home  Rulists  to  the  House  of  Commons  under  the 

l^allot,  are  not  likely  to  die  down  very  soon.    Tested  by  immediate 

X"c»ultB,  the  healing  policy  has  not  therefore  succeeded  in  effect- 

iiag  a  cure.   The  short-sighted  policy  of  the  Government  in  ruling 

I  telaod  under  a  virtual  suspension  of  the  Constitution  has  even 

olecked  the  natural  healing  and  remedial  process  which   the 

legislation   on  the  Church  and  Land  questions   was  fitted  to 

encourage.     The  Conservative  argument  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 

i^issiou  has  proved  a  failure  thus  possesses  plausibility.     Even 

t'hose  who  look  beyond  immediate  to  remote  consequences,  while 

"^tey  anticipate  permanent  good  to  Ireland  from  the  removal  of 

<^ng  wrongs,  must  admit  with  sorrow  that  the  immediate  results 

h^ve  not  been  what  was  hoped,  and  for  that  they  feel  that  the 

Government  is   itself  largely  to  blame.     But  in  the  meanwhile 

tley  are  able  to  rejoice  over  the  progress  of  religious  equality 

*od  of  more  enlightened  views  regarding  the  land.  As  was  to  have 

"Cen  expected,  the  Irish  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  Land 

•^ct  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.     Already  a  fresh  agi- 

^tion   has  been  instituted  for  its   alteration  and  amendment. 

"*^ey  wish  the  Legislature  to  abolish  the  provisions  that  allow  to 

*  landlord  and  his  tenant  the  power  of  contracting  themselves 

^^t  of  the  Act,  so  that  its  rules  and  regulations  shall  have  no 

Application  to  them.     This  liberty  in  the  case  of  tenants,  with 

''^utals  abovo  a  certain  minimum,  gives  to  the  landlord  the  power 

^  compelling  his  tenant  to  abandon  the  protection  of  the  Act. 

^  course  he  need  not  do  so  unless  he  pleases,  as  it  will  be 

2^iX)ugh  his  own  arrangement  if  he  be  put  in  such  a  position. 

■^^t  why  should  it  be  allowed  at  all  ?     Any  contract  of  the  kind 

^ould  he  illegal  and  ipso  facto  null  and  void.     Though  the  Irish 

-^nd  Act  was  in  some  respects  a  compromise,  yet  it  professes 
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to  secure  to  the  tenant  his  right  of  property  in  what  he  himse 
puts  into  the  soil.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  protected  i 
the  possession  of  that  right,  if  necessary  against  even  his  ow 
"weakness.  The  whole  foundation  of  this  legisllition  rested  on  tfc 
idea  that  the  tenant  was  not  in  a  position  to  contract  with  h: 
landlord  on  free  and  equal  terms.  Obviously  that  idea  is  nc 
fully  applied,  so  long  as  it  is  left  possible  for  the  landlord  to  ii 
duce  or  compel  his  tenant  to  bargain  himself  out  of  the  benefits  < 
the  Act  Of  course,  if  we  are  prepared  to-be  logical,  the  princip 
of  a  tenant  s  right  of  property  in  what  he  himself  contributes  to  tt 
fertility  and  wealth  of  the  soil,  carries  us  a  good  deal  farther  tha 
the  Irish  Land  Act  has  gone.  It  implies  that  the  landloi 
has  no  right  of  property  in  the  increasing  value  of  the  soil,  wh« 
that  is  due  to  causes  not  supplied  by  him,  and  over  which  1 
has  no  control.  The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  start* 
can  only  be  found  when  it  is  concluded  that  the  State  aloi 
has  a  lawful,  and  the  only  lawful,  claim  to  the  added  vaL 
due  to  the  enterprise,  action,  and  circumstances  of  the  enti 
community.  Only  when  the  State  shall  resume  possession 
that  whereof  it  is  the  proper  owner,  will  the  rights  of  all  be  fal 
protected  and  guaranteed.  Meanwhile,  though  not  prepared  i 
any  such  thoroughgoing  action  by  the  Legislature,  the  tendency 
public  thought  is  towards  that  issue.  The  tenant  farmers, 
recent  elections  in  Scotland  teach  us,  are  awakening  to  a  ca* 
sciousness  of  the  stake  they  have  in  the  question  of  tenant  rigl 
The  demand  for  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  i 
the  only  guarantee  for  the  eflfective  development  of  the  resource 
of  the  land,  has  been  loudly  urged  in  the  north.  The  sam 
demand  is,  though  more  slowly,  forming  in  England,  and  th 
present  Government  itself  appears  inclined  to  take  a  step  forwar 
in  this  direction.  The  question  has  been  fully  raised,  sd 
whether  or  not  there  be  legislation  on  it  in  the  coming  session,* 
will  not  lightly  go  to  sleep  again  till  some  solution  has  been  fouw 
Though  the  Government  may  begin  with  the  property  of  corpon 
tions,  it  is  obvious  they  or  their  successors  cannot  stop  there.  Tl 
principle  applied  in  the  one  case  must  find  application  general! 
The  abandonment  of  Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  on  county  administratic 
does  not  allow  us  to  hope  for  much  in  the  shape  of  earnest  ai 
consistent  dealing  with  the  land  question  from  the  present  Hou 
of  Commons ;  but  the  time  must  come  when  it  will  be  no  long 
possible  for  Parliament  to  avoid  dealing  with  it  This  resa 
or  the  state  of  matters  that  makes  this  result  necessary,  we  a 
entitled  to  attribute  in  great  part  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  legi 
lation.  The  country  has  not  been  terrified  by  Mr.  Disrad 
ingenious,  if  not  very  ingenuous  denunciations  of  sacrilege,  in  tl 
robbing  of  Churches,  and  confiscation  in  the  limitation  of  tl 
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pri?i]ege8  of  landlords.      Such    obviously    insincere   rhetorical 

devices  call  forth  no  shadow  of  dread.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  thus 

been  the  means,  even  to  some  degree  unconsciously,  of  starting 

on  the  way  to  their  solution  great  questions  that  involve  great 

principles.     He  has  naade  it  the  task  of  the  Liberal  party  to  apply 

tiieae  principles  courageously  and  consistently.     False  Liberals 

^iil  more  and  more  shrink  from  their  application  ;  but  we  may 

i"elj  upon  the  nation  sending  to  St.  Stephen's  **  true  Liberals,'* 

^ot  as  defined  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  men  who  have  seen  into  the 

social  and  political  maladies  of  the  period,  and  who  are  far-sighted 

ecough  to  suggest,  and  strong-minded  enough  to  apply  fitting 

Remedies.     When  the  Liberal  party  grapples  earnestly  with  such 

^^^fiks,  its  life  will  become  more  and  more  vigorous. 

^  Had  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  terminated  when  it  had 
given  the  country  the  Irish  Church  and  Irish  Land  Acts  it 
"^ould  have  retired  with  honour,  bearing  with  it  the  gratitude  of 
^e  Liberal  party  and  the  country.     There  were  no  doubt  faults 
^^d  flaws  in  the  workmanship  in  both  cases.     The  tendency  to 
^^napromise  in  order  to  win  success  was,  as  has  been  indicated, 
plainly  visible  in  the  management  of  these  measures  and  in 
^onae  of  their  details.     But  the  great  principles  they  embodied 
^Xid  illustrated  were  not  to  any  considerable  degree  compromised 
^th.      The   enthusiasm   of    the   Liberal   majority   carried   all 
l>efore  it.     The  Opposition  was  practically  powerless,  except  for 
^he  infliiience  it  could  exercise  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
^Vliatever  compromise  was  due  to  the  Government  was  in  the 
^^ccidents,  and  not  in  the  substance  of  their  legislative  measures. 
The  hopes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  enemies,  who  predicted  that  when- 
ever the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  the  various  sections  of 
the  Liberal  party  would  fall  away  from  each  other  quarrelling 
over  the  spoil,  had  been  disappointed.     The  majority  remained 
^BQOSt  intact,  though  naturally  its  enthusiasm  was  not  quite  so 
fresh  and  buoyant  as  at  first.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  practically 
demonstrated  that  he  could  lead  a  party  as  well  as  inspire  a 
*^tion  with  enthusiasm.     At  the  time   of  the  passing  of  the 
liand  Bill  the  Gladstone  Government  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
power  and  popularity,  and  had  it  then  resigned  there  would 
iuive  been  little  but  good  to  say  of  it  so  far  as  its  legislation  was 
concerned.     Bat  it  was  to  have  no  such  happy  euthanasia.     It 
'Was  destined  to  live  to  commit  many  blunders,  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  its  best  friends,  and  to  give  its  enemies  occasion  to 
^joice  and  triumph  over  it. 

Whatever  other  minor  causes  may  have  contributed  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  Government,  the  first  and  the  main  source  of 
the  change  in  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Liberals 
^as  its  education  policy.     The  English  Education  Bill  was  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  first  great  compromise,  and  it  was  a  compron 
with  principles,  and  not  in  regard  to  any  mere  accidei 
conditions.  From  the  hour  of  the  attempt  to  compron 
with  his  political  opponents  in  regard  to  education  da 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Gladstone  Adminis 
tion  in  public  confidence  and  esteem.  If  the  Prime  Mini 
were  justified  by  the  exigencies  of  his  party,  or  by  other  c 
siderations  in  postponing  for  a  time  dealing  with  the  I 
education  problem — which  he  had  indicated  was  the  tl 
branch  of  the  Upas  tree  that  required  to  be  hewn  down- 
order  that  he  might  propose  and  carry  the  legislation  urgei 
required  by  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  ooj 
as  a  prudent  party  leader,  to  have  set  himself  to  weld  the  elemc 
of  his  party,  naturally  shaken  somewhat  loose  through  the  wear  i 
tear  of  the  last  two  sessions.  The  way  to  do  this  obviously  wa 
continue  in  the  paths  he  had  already  trodden.  He  had  remo 
two  great  Irish  grievances  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  thoroughn 
His  legislation  had  been  based  upon  principles  which,  as  genuii 
progressive,  had  a  future  before  them.  His  Irish  legislal 
could  only  in  fact  be  regarded  as  remedial,  as  truly  healing,  beca 
it  proceeded  upon  principles  sure  to  be  universally  accep 
ultimately,  though  for  the  moment  the  measures  brought  forw 
were  professedly  applied  as  exceptional  and  represented  as 
to  exceptional  circumstances.  The  same  plan  might  have  li 
followed  in  regard  to  education.  Had  the  Government  g 
boldly  forward  to  the  construction  of  an  education  system  foun 
upon  and  faithfully  applying  the  principle  of  State  neutralit; 
religion — that  is  to  say,  of  religious  equality,  they  could 
have  failed  to  inspire  fresh  courage  in  their  followers.  Even 
they  been  defeated  their  defeat  would  have  laid  the  founda 
of  future  triumph.  They  would  have  supplied  a  policy  to  t 
party,  and  given  it  the  opportunity  of  rallying  the  country  U 
side.  Unhappily  the  opposite  course  was  the  one  acto 
adopted.  The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Forster  avowedly  procee 
was  to  take  advantage  of  all  existing  provisions  for  suppb 
education,  and  that  the  State  should  only  supplement  w 
these  were  seen  to  be  insufficient.  Since  the  ground,  ^ 
occupied  at  all  was  almost  wholly  occupied  by  Church 
England  schools,  the  effect,  if  not  the  intention,  of  such  a  pc 
of  compromise  was  to  give  to  that  Ohurch  an  enormous  incn 
of  strength  and  infiueuce  in  the  country.  What  was  equiva 
to  a  fresh  State  endowment  of  religion,  through  the  grants  m 
to  the  denominational  schools,  was  systematically  institut 
The  provisional  system  was  made  permanent,  with  all  its  inc 
sistencies  and  insufficiencies.  Of  course  it  is  true  it  was  not 
exclusive  endowment  of  one  sect  picked  out  of  a  number  to 
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detriment  and  injury  of  all  the  rest.     Denominational  schools 
were  to  be  assisted  without  regard   to   the   character   of  the 
religious  instruction  offered  in  them.     But  though  the  endow- 
noent  of  all  sects  instead  of  only  one  may  be  more  in  harmony 
wth  religious   equality   than    the   endowment   of  one   to   the 
eiclusion  of  all  the  others,  this  system  of  concurrent  endowment 
noade  no  account  of  those  who  could  accept  none  of  the  shib- 
boleths of  the  sects,  who  held  that  the  State  had  nothing  to  do, 
in  providing' for  the  nation,  with  the  distinctive  specialities  of  any 
of  the  sects.    Moreover,  through  the  practical  conditions  existing 
And  known  to  exist,  denominationalism  in  this  sense  came  to  be 
€Kjuivalent  to  an  endowment  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  devo- 
tion of  large  sums  of  public  money  to  the  maintenance  of  schools 
in  which  that    Church  s  creeds  and   catechisms  were  taught, 
which  existed  indeed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  these. 
We  need   not  wonder  then  at   the  indignation  of  Dissenters. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  found  it  pleasant  to  conciliate 
their  political  opponents,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  their  aid 
in  order  to  win  victories  over  those  who  had  proved  their  best 
friends.      They   were   seduced   by   the   delight  of  being  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  used  to  revile  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  them    falsely.      The    path   of  compromise   was  fully 
entered  upon.     A  national  system  (falsely  so  called)  was  devised 
that  was  an  amalgam  of  two  inconsistent  and  opposing  principles. 
The  National   and   the   Denominational,  the  compulsory  and 
voluntary  principles,  were  to  meet  together  and  embrace  each 
other.      Meanwhile  a  direct  and  powerful  impulse  was  given  to 
Denominationalism    to    increase    still    further.     All    over    the 
country  the  Church  of  England  turned  to  account  the  inter- 
val allowed  her  in  order  to  build  new  schools,  which  coming 
into  existence  before  a  certain  date  were  to  be  entitled  to  large 
aid  from  the  State.     The  management  was  of  course  retained  in 
denominational  hands.     The  Church  was  willing,  in  consideration 
of  the  results,  virtually  to  abandon  her  national  claims ;  for  in 
consenting  to  be  dealt  with  as  only  one  sect  among  a  number, 
^he  practically   confessed    her  own   denominational   and   nou- 
Jiatioiial  character.     The  State  thus  came  to  be  the  patron  and 
supporter  of   schools   over   which   it   could   exercise    only  •  an 
indirect  control  by  means  of  the  code  that  defined  the  conditions 
of  the  grants  in  aid.     A  system  was  continued  and  developed 
from  being  merely  provisional  and  temporary  into  one  of  a  per- 
manent and  established  character  which  was  calculated  to  per- 
petuate division  in  the  educational  sphere,  and  to  create  and 
promote  constant   dissensions.     The   rebellion   of  a    section   of 
the  Liberal  party  was  the  natural  result  of  such   a   policy  of 
makeshiftc 


M  insis-tt^d  upon  the  compulsory  creatioi: 

1 1  parish,  so  that  the  control  of  the  educ 

have  been  altogether  in  the  hands 
sternly  refusing  to  have  anything  to 
leths  of  any  kind,  the  Governnaent  w< 
succeeded  in  imposing  by  help  of  the 
nominationalism  and  Nationalism  d 
and  Mr.  Forster.  The  opposition  to 
would  no  doubt  have  been  clamorou 
only  have  been  for  a  time.  The  cou 
come  to  see  the  justice  and  wisdom  ol 
education  of  the  nation. out  of  the  hai 
fortunately  the  opportunity  was  lost,  < 
Gladstone  took  his  first  great  false  ste 
cling  to  and  exercise  such  mastery 
Liberalism,  the  influence  of  his  Chui 
tendencies,  were  allowed  to  blind  him  1 
ralism.  The  right  honourable  gentlei 
political  education  as  Hegel  said  Sche 
in  the  view  of  the  public.  By  slo 
with  convulsive  leaps  at  another,  a 
many  bitter  conflicts  with  old  prejud: 
he  advanced  or  been  propelled  for  war 
the  University  Tests  question,  on  Irisl 
education,  he  has  from  his  very  sine* 
ll  a  deviser  of  compromises,  which,  but  i 

ii  intellect  must  have  led  him  to  reiect 
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Gladstone,  such  a  position  is  peculiarly  perilous.  His  acute  brain 
becomes  the  tool  of  his  inclinations,  for  he  can  justify  any  course 
that  seems  convenient  out  of  the  abundant  stores  of  his  exhaust- 
less  casuistry.  When  the  enthusiasm  for  a  great  cause  or  a 
great  principle  evaporates,  the  intellect  that  ought  to  point  the 
way  is  apt  to  be  converted  into  the  slave  of  circumstances  and 
external  conditions.  And  thus  the  path  of  compromise  comes  to 
be  the  natural  and  inevitable  roadway  along  which  he  travels, 
or  rather  in  which  he  advances  as  it  were  at  haphazard. 
There  seems  an  irony  of  fate  in  the  fact  that  the  statesman 
who  boldly  applied  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  should 
have  had  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  strange  mixture  of  the  com- 
polsory  and  voluntary  principles  in  education,  wliereby  the 
Church  of  England  was  to  obtain  a  fresh  foothold  in  the  country 
as  a  State- supported  institution. 

Since  the  English  Bill  became  an  Act  the  Government  have 
had  another  opportunity  of  applying  their  education  policy. 
The  Scotch  Education  Bill  which  became  law  last  session,  and 
which  was  the  issue  of  an  educational  struggle  in  Scotland 
canied  on  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was,  we  are  glad  to  admit, 
an  improvement  on  the  English  one.  The  Churches  prevented 
Scotland  getting  an  Education  Bill  all  these  years,  and  would 
have  still  prevented  a  settlement  last  session  had  they  been  able. 
Credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Young,  the  Scotch  Lord  Advocate, 
for  the  courage  and  persistence — his  enemies  call  it  obstinacy — 
he  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  It  is  an  advance  upon  the 
English  Act,  since  it  makes  the  election  of  School  Boards 
Mversal,  and' thus  provides  a  machinery  for  the  creation  of 
^  genuine  national  system.  But  the  evils  of  compromise  were 
in  it  too.  On  the  principle  avowed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
**neither  prescribing  nor  proscribing  "  religious  instruction,  it  was 
kft  optional  for  the  School  Boards  to  introduce  the  teaching  of 
flie  dominant  sect  in  any  and  every  locality.  The  result  will 
Pwbably  be  contests  of  exceedino^  bitterness  in  every  parish 
^here  School  Board  elections  take  place.  The  partisans  of 
Presbyterianism — the  largely  predominating  sect — will  support 
Presbyterian  candidates ;  Episcopalians,  Episcopalian  one« ;  and 
*oman  Catholics,  Roman  Catholic  ones.  Each  of  the  several 
•cctsinto  which  Presbyterianism  again  is  divided,  will  probably 
put  forward  its  own  candidate.  Thus  a  bone  of  contention, 
*hich  will  draw  oflf  attention  from  the  main  interests  and 
^bjects  that  should  occupy  the  electors  and  the  members  of  the 
^rds,  has  been  flung  down  among  the  Scotch,  who,  we  may  be 
^'^e,  will  snarl  and  wrangle  over  it  with  all  the  eagerness  and  bit- 
terness which  their  polemical  aptitude  and  theological  zeal  supply. 
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But  not  only  have  the  Government  thus  sown  the  fruitful  seedc 
multitudinous  conflicts  and  intense  religious  or  theological  m 
ecclesiastical  discord,  they  have  created  a  precedent  which  i? 
make  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  Irish  education  problem 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  If  the  Sco^ 
people  are  allowed  to  decide  as  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  1 
national  schools,  how  refuse  the  like  privilege  to  the  Irish  peop 
The  fact  that  this  must  result,  in  the  greater  part  of  Irela. 
in  handing  over  the  control  of  the  schools  to  the  managemeik 
the  priests,  is  not  a  point  which  Parliament  and  the  Qovemm. 
have  left  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider..  The  suspic: 
almost  forces  itself  on  the  mind  that  the  introduction  of  this  ^ 
of  solving  the  difficulty  may  have  been  designed  for  the  w 
purpose  of  oreating  such  a  precedent  for  the  behoof  of  Ireland, 
this  be  not  so,  then  Mr.  Gladstone  has  exhibited  deplora 
feebleness  in  allowing  the  clamours  of  the  Scotch,  or  of 
bigoted  portion  of  the  population,  to  bring  to  nought  the  princi] 
of  Liberalism.  There  were  other  compromises  besides  1 
leading  and  most  mischievous  one  in  the  Scotch  Bill.  ^ 
sacrifice  of  the  money  paid  for  centuries  by  the  Scotch  heril 
or  landowners  in  support  of  the  parochial  or  old  national  schc 
by  returning  it  into  their  pockets  seemed  very  like  a  bribe 
the  land  interest  to  get  rid  of  ics  opposition,  or  at  least 
secure  its  neutrality.  Unfortunately  the  bribe  comes  out 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  as  the  ratepayers  must  hencefoi 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  which  the  herit^ 
were  bound  by  every  obligation,  traditional  and  legal,  to  xm 
hold. 

Thus  the  educational  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  hither 
been  one  of  shifts  and  compromises,  the  result  of  assumed  par 
expediencies  or  supposed  popular  necessities,  and  in  flagra^ 
violation  of  the  principles  of  progress.  We  have  no  doubt  of  tl 
perfect  personal  sincerity  of  the  Premier  in  applying  such 
policy.  The  disadvantage  associated  with  Mr.  Gladstom 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  consists  in  the  fact  that  his  it 
pulsive  and  impressible  nature,  acted  upon  by  his  former  Ta 
and  Church  training,  readily  makes  him  the  sincere  advocate 
inconsistent  compromises.  He  is  too  easily  able  to  convin 
himself  that  he  is  perfectly  right  in  any  departure  from  Libei 
principles  which  is  found  or  deemed  expedient  A  policy 
impulse  may  or  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  progressive  id^ 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  always  devi&i 
policies  of  impulse. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  a  policy  must  be  to  weak 
the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party  in  its  leader.  But  th< 
have  been  other  things  besides  the  want  of  thoroughness  and  t 
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naDifest  inconsistency  of  his  education  policy  in  England  and 
Scotland,  that  have  tended  to  alienate  Liberals  from  the  present 
Tnme  Minister.  His  entire  course  in  regard  to  Irish  education 
has  been  tortuous  in  the  extreme.  After  what  took  place  when 
ioring  the  Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Mavo's  "  levelling-up" 
)olicy  was  suggested,  which  was  so  earnestly  denounced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  might  have  been  supposed  there  was  no  danger  of 
he  right  hon.  gentleman  making  a  similar  blunder.  The  voice 
f  the  nation  pronounced  emphatically  against  any  attempt  at 
^dressing  the  evils  of  Protestant  ascendancy  by  levelling-up  the 
'atholics.  "  Concurrent  endowments"  in  Ireland  were  indig- 
smtly  discarded  as  soon  as  suggested.  The  correspondence 
stween  Lord  Mayo  and  the  Catholic  bishops  showed  that  nothing 
ould  satisfy  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  except  the  endow- 
lent  of  a  Catholic  University  over  which  the  State  should  have 
y  control,  which  should  be  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Lshops,  who  should  have  the  right  of  appointing  or  a  veto  upon 
16  appointment  of  the  professors.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  never 
stve  brought  forward  such  a  scheme,  and  Lord  Mayo,  to  his 
"edit,  steadily  declined  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  more  ex- 
Bme  demands  of  the  priests  and  bishops.  Mr.  Gladstone 
Biped  to  increase  the  disfavour  in  which  the  Tory  Qovern- 
lent  stood  with  the  country,  and  to  render  his  own  triumph 
lore  certain  and  brilliant  by  his  vigorous  denunciations  of 
le  a&sumed  "  levelling-up '  policy  of  the  Conservatives.  Yet 
be  present  Government  has  done  very  much  to  apply  the 
iBtly  abused  policy  of  concurrent  endowments  since  it  took 
ffica  Of  course,  in  a  period  of  transition  from  the  stage  of 
^testant  ascendancy  to  religious  equality,  many  things  may  be 
tnd  may  require  to  be  done  to  soothe  the  sensitive  susceptibilities 
>f  Irish  Catholics,  which  may  not  be  strictly  consistent  with  a  pro- 
jressive  policy.  We  pass  over,  therefore,  such  measures  as  the 
Qlebe  Loans  Bill  and  the  Maynooth  College  Bill  in  Ireland,  and 
Af  Prison  Ministers  Bill  in  Great  Britain,  and  say  nothing  of  the 
^rient  to  which  the  common  school  system  of  the  former  country 
»  even  now  controlled  by  the  priests.  There  is  a  more  serious 
^ocQsation  than  these  supply,  suspicious  though  some  of  them  be, 
^ost  the  Gladstone  Administration.  The  Prime  Minister  and 
™  colleagues  have  perversely,  and  as  they  were  well  aware  against 
the  clearly  declared  will  of  the  country,  carried  out  the  policy  of 
concurrent  endowments,  of  levelling-up,  against  which  they  for- 
nierlj  declaimed  with  so  much  seeming  zeal  and  earnestness. 
The  phrase  religious  equality,"  remarked  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
^ly  to  a  question  put  to  him  in  the  course  of  last  session, 
admits  of  diflFerent  interpretations.  You  may  say  that  reli- 
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gious  equality  prevails  conditionally  or  unconditionally." 
presume  the  equality  is  unconditional  when  no  religious  sect  1 
any  favour  shown  to  it,  and  conditional  when  various  denomir 
tions  receive  equal  favours.     Religious  equality,  that  is  to 
may  be  carried  out  either  by  levelling-down  or  by  levelling-i 
The  former  alternative  was  applied  to  Ireland  in  the  Irish  Chut 
Act^  though  as  the  after-endowment  of  the  disestablished  Chur- 
and  of  Maynooth  College  have  proved,  only  partially.     The  lat- 
is  exemplified  in  some  of  our  colonies,  as  for  instance  in  Trinid- 
In  a  despatch   from  Lord   Kimberley,   of  the    6th   Janus 
1871,  to  the  Governor  of  Trinidad,  his  lordship  writes:    ' 
object  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  desire  to  attain 
you  are  aware,  religious  equality.     Where,  as  in  Jamaica, 
most  numerous   Christian  community  on   principle  objects. 
State  endowments  for  religion,  equality  cannot  b^  attained 
cept  by  entire  withdrawal  of  such  endowments.     But  where  ^ 
in   Trinidad,  no  large  proportion  of  the  Christian  popular 
objects  to  religious  endowments,  but  on  the  contrary  there     JL^  a 
general  desire  to  maintain  them.  Her  Majesty's  Governments    ^aue 
ready  tiO  consent  to  the  maintenance  of  State  endowments,  f^mco- 
vided  they  be  distributed  equally  amongst  all  denominati^^os 
willing  to  accept  them.'*      His  lordship  proceeds  to  say  thati    '•ihe 
Boman   Catholics  in  Trinidad  are  twice  as  numerous  as       ^^^he 
Anglicans,  and  yet  only  receive  about  the  same  amount  of  moKaey 
from  the  State.     He  therefore   proposes  to  reduce  the  end^i^w- 
ment  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  increase  that  of  the  former,  seeing 
the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  additions-  to 
the   ecclesiastical   expenditure.      The  same  process  ought,        he 
suggests,    to    be    applied    in   Barbadoes,    Grenada,    and         ^- 
Lucia. 

The  Government  therefore  adopt  both  theoretically  and  pra-^^^- 
cally  the  alternative  method  of  applying  religious  equality    J^' 
ferred  to  by  the  Premier,  apparently  forgetting  that  "  Chrisfc^*** 
communities"  may  not  be  the  only  classes  of  religionists    %^^po 
should  be  taken  into  account.     Without  pressing  this  consid^^«- 
tion,  it  seems  plain  that  levelling-up  or  levelling-down  is  a  itM^tr 
ter  of  the  purest  indifference  to  the  Gladstone  Administratm^ML 
If  we  could  suppose  Ireland  independent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone   *i^ 
Irish  Premier,  he  would    doubtless  establish   and   endow     '^^ 
Church  of  the  majority,  throwing  sops  the  while  to  the  E^w- 
testauts  in  the  shape  of  smaller  endowments  to  keep  them  qtmiot 
Since  he  is  the  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  ^^ 
majority  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  such  course,  he  finds  it  i^ 
possible  to  do  this  frankly  and  boldly.    But  he  has  applied  to 
Ireland  in  various  ways  the  levelling-up  process,  and  there  is 
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tfOD  to  fear  be  may  design  to  solve  the  Irish  education  pro- 
^m  on  the  principle  of  concurrent  endowments.     Unhappily, 

education  policy  in  England  and  Scotland  affords  a  precedent 

such  a  course  in  Ireland.  Not  the  least  objection  which 
3erals  must  have  to  the  education  policy  of  the  Gladstone 
veroment  is  that  it  has  supplied  such  precedenta  The 
mtry  has  been  led  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  be  im- 
isible  to  act  consistently  upon  Liberal  principles  without 
>rdiDg  just  and  reasonable  cause  for  complaint  and  discontent 
the  Irish.  That  is  to  say,  the  Minister  who  was  to  remedy 
sh  grievances  has  paved  the  way  for  the  creation  of  others 
formidable  as  any  he  has  removed.  No  more  serious  accu- 
ion  could  be  urged  against  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
m  that  he  has  rendered  it  impossible  to  carry  out  Liberal 
nciples  without  giving  Irish  Catholics  just  ground  for  serious 
satisfaction.  That  is  the  position  in  which  we  now  find  cur- 
ves. In  England,  the  church  which  is  numerically  the  most 
«rerful,  is  helped  by  the  Government  to  maintain  its  numerous 
lools,  though  instituted  for  denominational  purposes ;  while  in 
otland  local  majorities  are  left  to  determine  whether  religious 
itmction,  and,  >  if  any,  what,  is  to  be  given  in  the  national 
loola  How  is  Great  Britain  to  insist  upon  a  purely  secular 
stem  in  Ireland  in  such  circumstances,  without  giving  occasion 
the  cry  of  unequal  legislation  ?  Yet  the  same  principle  applied 
Ireland  will  make  the  Catholic  priests  the  controllers  of  the 
eater  portion  of  the  national  education. 

Not  content  with  landing  the  country  and  the  legislature  in  this 
SSculty,  in  creating  this  well-nigh  insoluble  problem  for  legisla- 
m,  the  Premier  has  in  other  ways  dealt  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
aoDer  with  the  subject  of  Irish  education.  It  is  impossible  to 
ntemplate  without  the  gravest  misgivings  as  to  what  may  yet 
Ksome  the  policy  of  the  Premier  in  this  matter.    We  refer  mainly 

his  dealing  with  Mr.  Fawcett  in  connexion  with  tha^  gentle- 
id's  Trinity  College  (Dublin)  Bill.  A  brief  narrative  will  put 
is  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Fawcett  moved  his  first  resolution  on  the  subject,  on  3rd 
iigOBt,  1869,  proposing  to  free  the  scholarships  and  fellowships 
r  the  College  from  all  religious  disabilities.  It  was  intimated  at 
le  same  time,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  College,  by  Dr. 
Ul,  that  they  had  abandoned  all  notion  of  opposing  the  resolu- 
on.  But  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  then  Chief  Secretary  for 
fdand,  instead  of  welcoming  the  opportunity  for  an  amicable 
^ttlement  thus  presented,  declared  that  Mr.  Fawcett's  scheme 
^oald  not  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  objection  was  to 
i^ed  education,  and  whose  grievance  would  not  be  removed  if 
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do.     Mr.  Fawcett  reintroduced  his  B 
ment  managed  to  put  off  its  conside 
session  for  any  practical  result,  as 
before  the  member  for  Brighton  coi: 
cussioD.    The  Prime  Minister  again  oj 
of  Trinity  College,  on  the  ground  tha 
justice  to  the  Irish  Catholics  than  w< 
But  thd  House  and  the  country  were 
the  Ministerial  intentions.     This  unsi 
with    the   matter  had   excited   not 
although  the  Government  disavowec 
a  Roman  Catholic  University,  they 

?urpose  of  constituting  or  endowing 
'he  suspicions  of  the  country  have 
passed  last  session.  The  undignified 
evident  eagerness  of  the  Government 
Bill  at  all  hazards,  the  devices  to  gain  1 
and  after  intimating  their  intention  o 
one  of  confidence,  their  efibrts  to  pi 
taken,  must  be  fresh  in  the  reader's  mei 
of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  had  been  carried 
the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Gladstone  h 
announce  that  the  Government  would 
Bill  dealing  with  the  abolition  of  tests, 
to  the  clauses  providing  for  the  recon 
body  of  the  University,  on  the  ground 

f.iTriA  nnripp  -fKom  K£klV-v»»/%   ♦V..^    r^^i.\.  .m  ~ 
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i  through  a  morning  paper  that  this  motion  would  be  made 
fc  of  confidence,  and  that  if  beaten,  the  Government  would 
Q.  Passing  over  the  objection  to  the  source  through  which 
nouncement  was  made,  which  at  the  time  was  demurred  to  as 
spectful  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  inconsistent  with  the 
ty  of  the  Sovereign,  the  least  to  be  expected  was  that  having 
(  the  question  one  of  confidence,  the  Government  should 
facilitated  its  discussion.  Instead  of  that,  every  artifice 
employed  to  stave  oflf  the  subject  when  the  23rd  of  April 
sd ;  and  when  success  attended  these  tactics,  the  Prime 
iter  declined,  though  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  to  give 
gentleman  a  Government  day  afterwards.  Thus  by  tactics 
Bure  too  familiar  now  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Glad- 
managed  to  prevent  the  matter  from  being  brought  to  an 
In  the  course  of  the  early  debates  the  Premier  plainly 
red  that  no  reform  would  do  justice  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
hi  did  not  enable  them  to  obtain  a  University  training  for 
sons  in  institutions  where  the  religious  influences  they  valued 
^ly  were  predominant.  This  was  no  new  announcement 
e  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  So  long  ago  as  December, 
,  he  had  stated,  at  South  port, 'that  the  Irish  Catholics  were 
led  to  have  separate  Catholic  institutions. 

f  there  be  a  Roman  Catholic,"  he  said,  "  and  there  are  numbers  of 
,  who  hold  in  Ireland  the  very  same  opinion  that  the  great  bulk  of 
Id  in  England — viz.,  that  we  prefer  having  our  children  trained  in 
lishments  where  their  own  religion  is  taught,  these  children  are 
Ted  from  the  privilege  of  a  University  degree,  and  that  degree 
;  a  civil  privilege,  it  comes  to  this,  that  there  are  still  in  Ireland 
disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinion.  I  own  that  if  I  were 
bited  from  sending  my  son  to  be  trained  in  a  school  where  his 
ion  was  taught,  I  should  think  it  a  great  grievance.  I  ask 
IS  good  citizens,  as  just  men,  to  place  yourselves  in  the  position  of 
ioman  Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  who  hold  the  opinion  I  have 
ibed,  and  I  ask  whether  it  can  be  said  that  we  have  yet  given 
nd  perfect  equality  in  Ireland  ?" 

lis  implies  that  justice  will  only  be  done  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
lacing  at  their  disposal,  or  giving  them  the  means  of  institu- 
special  Roman  Catholic  colleges  for  the  training  of  their 
youth.  The  same  principles  applied  to  elementary  education 
d  necessitate  exclusively  Catholic  schools — schools  that  is, 
h  under  priestly  control  are  pervaded  by  what  is  called 
Catholic  atmosphere."  The  Irish  Catholics,  as  explained 
leir  manifesto  of  1869,  require  "  a  distinct  college  (in  Ireland) 
noted  upon  purely  Catholic  principles."  They  have  resolved 
pose  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  **  the  extension  and  per 
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petuation  of  the  mixed  system  of  educa4;ioD,  whetlier  by  W 
creation  of  new  institutions,  the  maintenance  of  old  ones,  or  ~ 
changing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  a  mixed  college/' 
June,  1871,  at  a  meeting  at  Maynooth,  the  priests  and  bishc 
denounced  the  movement  instituted  for  relieving  the  masters  of  t 
National  schools  from  absolute  dependence  on  the  managers,  a.- 
for  freeing  them  from  the  liability  to  summary  dismissal  withe 
right  of  appeal  or  any  means  of  redress.  We  have  lately  seei^^  ii 
the  case  of  the  parish  priest  of  Callan,  that  dependence  on  ^^  ^l, 
managers  often  means  dependence  on  the  will  of  the  hierarc 
and  thereby  the  latter  are  able  to  get  rid  of  any  teacher 
essays  to  exercise  the  slightest  measure  of  independence.  Tl 
threaten  that  the  removal  of  this  '*  indispensable  safeguard  of 
£uth  and  morals  of  Catholic  children,"  will  lead  to  the  *'  severa^i 
of  all  connexion  between  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  Boarc^L 
Education." 

We  see  then  that  what  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  represented.        n>y 
their  bishops  and  priests,  demand  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sysfct^^^m 
of  education,  both  elementary  and  university,  by  the  State  for 
special  behoof  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     A  system 
has  been  already  overturned  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
even  Austria,  is  sought  to  be  instituted  in  Ireland.     Aiid 
see  unhappily  that   the  Gladstone  Administration,  instead 
scouting  and  denouncing  so  retrograde  a  policy,  appear  inclLi::^-^ 
to  promote  it.     Infidelity  to  Liberal  principles   could  not  be 

more  flagrant  or  more  worthy  of  indignant   reprobation.  ^f 

course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  after  all  his  pledges,  that    ^^^r. 
Gladstone  will  openly  propose  to  create  a  Roman  Catholic  coll^^g® 
as  a  State  institution.     The  fact  that  he  has  so  long  dallied  vir  ^^th 
the  subject,  and  so  frequently  deferred  it  from  session  to  sessi-  ^n, 
shows  how  thoroughly  alive  he  is  to  the  diflBculties  and  dangC'^" 
of  a  compromise  such  as  his  own  words  indicate  an  intention        ^^ 
submitting.   But  the  time  has  come  when  the  question  can  b^       ^^ 
longer  delayed.     The  Government  must  deal  with  it  during*  "^^he 
coming  session.     We  cannot  believe  there  is  any  truth  in    *^he 
rumour  circulated  and  possibly  invented  by  political  opponents — 
that  it  is  to  be  again  got  rid  of  for  the  session  by  the  appointm^^^' 
of  a  royal  commission.  There  is  no  need  for  any  commission,  ^^  ^" 
its  appointment  would  be  a  flagrant  evasion  of  an  imperative  dvM^  ty* 
Besides,  the  controversies  on  the  subject  are  not  to  be  set  at  rr'^st 
were  there  a  score  of  commissions.     The  partisans  of  Ultram^jn- 
tanism,  ho^yever  often  defeated,  will   never  be  silenced, 
controversy  that  has  recently  taken  place  on  the  subject  of 
land  8  need  for  a  supply  of  university  teaching,  in  the  columnjs  oi 
the  TimeSy  might  and  would  be  carried  on  interminably.   Y^tif 
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Aoj  one  fact  about  Ireland  be  plain,  it  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic 

population  are  never  likely  to  have  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 

SODS  fitted  for,  and  anxious  to  obtain  university  education  as  the 

IVotestant     This  arises  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  strength  of 

tile  former  lies  in  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  while  that  of 

tile  latter  is  mainly  in  the  middle  and  the  higher,  except  in  Ulster, 

"^prhere  Protestantism  is  more  generally  diffused  among  all  classes. 

It  is  vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  any  very  large  element  of  the 

Oatholic  population  is  debarred  from  obtaining  university  training 

Jrom  the  want  of  Roman  Catholic  colleges  alone.     If  these  existed, 

no  doubt  more  Roman  Catholics  might  seek  the  benefits  of  such 

education  for  their  children.     But  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  in 

tj  circumstances  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population  will 

»iid  their  sons  to  the  university,  or  that  they  will  even  do  so  in 

1  jthing  like  the  proportion  in  which  it  has  been  done  by  the 

poorer  classes  of  the  Scottish  people.    A  commission  to  examine 

'the  question  would  only  therefore  be  a  device  to  put  it  off  till  a 

more  convenient  season,  or  to  roll  the  duty  of  dealing  with  it  upon 

<u:iother  Grovemment.  That  the  Gladstone  Adfninistration  should 

l>e  deemed  capable  of  so  disingenuous  a  device  only  shows  how 

much  it  has  fallen  in  public  esteem.    There  can  be  no  doubt  the 

delay  that  has  already  occurred  in  facing  the  problem  is  due  to 

"the  conviction  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the  exceeding 

difficulty  of  the  task,  owing  to  the  absence  of  unanimity  re- 

Sarding  it  in  the  Liberal  ranks.     The  Irish  Liberals,  as  largely 

otedient  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  would  not  agree  to  any  development 

of  the  system  of  mixed  education.     Nothing  would  please  the 

^^h  Catholics  but  a  State-endowment  of  the  Catholic  religion 

^nder  the  guise  of  supporting  education.      Having  destroyed 

Protestant  ascendancy,  Parliament  and  the  Government  are  asked 

to  lay  the  foundations  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  in  Ireland. 

Of  course,  against  all  such  schemes  genuine  Liberals  must  ever 

protest,  and  must  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  oppose  and  defeat 

them  should  they  be  brought  forward.      Here,  then,  was  the 

<>ccasion  of  a  split  in  the  Liberal  party.     Mr.  Gladstone  has  been 

**ware  of  this  peril,  and  he  has  striven  to  avoid  it  by  involving  his 

plans  regarding  Irish  education  in  mystery.     This  is  the  real 

^use  of  that  policy  of  silence  denounced  by  Dr.  Ball  and  others 

^  so  injurious  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland.     The 

l^remier  has  shrunk  from  alienating  either  bis  Ultramontane  or 

^^  Protestant  supporters,  and  has  by  occasional  dark  hints  en- 

^^raged  the  hopes  alternately  of  both. 

Conduct  like  this  is  unworthy,  we  need  hardly  say,  not  merely 
^f  a  liberal  Government,  but  of  honest  and  upright  mon.  It 
has  involved  the  Ministry  in  a  tangled  skein  from  which  they 


Church.      The  Government  will  take  into 
control    of  the   property,  with  a  view  to  s 
Ireland  in  regard  to  university  education.     1 
yet  divulged,  this  property  will  afterwards 
Irish  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  in 
supposed  respective  claims.     With  the  amou 
them,  the  Catholics  may  endow  a  sectarian  c< 
but  whether  they  do  or  not,  the  Govemmen' 
that  it  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  their  acti* 
State  will  probably  provide  a  central  uni^ 
the  plan  of  the  University  of  London,  whi 
examining  Board.  Applicants  for  degrees  wil 
examinations  of  this  Board,  which  will  be  tl; 
for  bestowing  university  degrees.     Thereby  t 
degree  will  be  conferred  irrespective  of  creec 
will   be  gratified  by    the  institution — if  tl 
college  of  their  own  in  which  the  preparato 
students  would  be  supplied.     If  such  shoi 
Government  plan,  it  must  be  admitted  tha 
the  scheme  of  establishing  State  institutioi 
training  not  good  citizens,  but  good  Cathol 
the  case  may  be.     Such  a  scheme  exhibits 
on  the  part  of  its  authors.     But  in  reality 
same  have  bestowed  the  funds  by  which  sec 
be  endowed.  If  it  evades  the  responsibility 
of  such  institutions,  it  will  be  morally  res] 
f>iA  Rame.     Bv  an  adroit  device  calculated 
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Tn  all  this,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a  hypothetical 
216.  Whatever  be  the  upshot  of  the  Irish  education  problem, 
have  seen  that  the  general  education  policy  of  the  Govern- 
\t  has  involved  it  in  discredit  and  destroyed  confidence  in 

Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  All  through  the  dreary 
on  of  1871  the  eflFects  were  plainly  evident.  We  do  not 
jack  upon  that  session  in  detail  because  the  doings  of 
Gk)vemment  in  its  course  have  been  already  weighed  in 
JMdance  and  found  grievously  wanting  in  the  pages  of  the 
^ifister  Beview.  The  tendency  to  compromise  was  de- 
led in  all  directions.  The  Army  Bill — the  "  great ''  measure 
e  session — has  remained  what  it  was  then — a  mere  measure 
he  abolition  of  purchase.  Our  land  forces  are  yet  to  be 
oized^  and  while  the  Powers  of  Europe  are  making  strenu- 
ifforts  to  add  to  their  defensive  capabilities,  England,  though 
ding  forty  millions  sterling  on  her  army  and  navy,  continues 

much  as  she  was.  Mr.  Reed  has  lately  proved  in  the  Times 
in  regard  to  the  navy  we  have  been  simply  standing  still, 
the  same  seems  to  be  true  of  the  land  forces  as  well.  Last 
on  the  **  great"  measure  of  the  period  was  the  Ballot  Bill, 
h  became  law  after  a  series  of  changes  that  completely 
lutionizcd  its  character  and  complexion.  What  was  in- 
ed  to  be  a  measure  of  compulsory  secrecy,  was  converted 

a  Bill  for  legalizing  optional  secrecy.     The  measure  had 

prepared  with  such  negligence  and  listlessness  that  the 
Bsity  of  enforcing  secrecy  by  penalties  does  not  seem  to  have 
nred  to  its  authors.  The  House  of  Commons  refused  to 
f  the  omission  to  be  supplied  when  it  was  discovered,  and 

Parliament  and  the  country  evidently  shrank  from  the 
ad  course  of  rendering  the  ballot  a  reality  by  making  its 
)cy  inviolable.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had 
Qg  the  recess  described  the  Ballot  Bill  as  a  measure  to 
Je  every  man  **  to  vote  secretly  if  he  liked,"  proved  that 
Prime  Minister,  only  a  few  months  before  his  Bill  was  intro- 
Kly  did  not  contemplate  any  of  those  compulsory  enactments 
out  which  he  declared  that  the  measure  was  a  mere  farce. 

Ballot  Bill  which  became  law  was  a  sham,  and  none  of  the 
isters  seemed  to  know  very  much  about  it     The  course  of 

Gladstone  himself,  in  relation  to  the  ballot,  is  an  illus- 
ion of  his  habitual  facility  of  conviction  and  conversion.  The 
ot  was  espoused  by  him,  as  by  several  of  his  colleagues,  from 
>J  motives  and  for  party  purposes.  It  was  not  anxiously  desired 
^e  country,  which  on  the  whole  was  apathetic.  But  it  had 
irears  been  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  orthodox  Liberal 
{c&mme,  and  as  an  orthodox  Liberal  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone 


longer  therefore  any  necessity  for  i 
questioning  Mr.  Gladstone's  person 
we  can  hardly  yet  conceive  that  8U( 
put  forward.     We  cannot  fancy  tlia 
franchise  is  not  a  trust,  using  th* 
intelligible  fashion.     The  voter  is  { 
vote  as  much  now  as  ever  for  the  j 
country.      If   we   had   Manhood 
fr£^e,  this  would  still   be  the  case 
latter  the  proportion  of  voters  to  th< 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  repeatedly  pointed 
If  the  franchise  was  a  trust  before,  i 
idea  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
must  logically  lead  to  the  justificat 
and  corruption.    A  man  may  do  wh; 
if  he  be  not  responsible  to  public 
science  for  the  manner  in  which  he  ( 
he  may  do  with  it  what  in  his  own 
benefit.     If  that  were  only  a  glaa 
must  be  entitled  to  barter  his  vote  fo 
as  might  best  please  him.    Even,  1 
premises  were  admitted,  that  the  frai 
from  a  trust  into  a  property,  his  c 
What  does  follow  is,  that  the  voter  s 
he  likes  with  his  vote,  and  to  give  it 
he  might  choose.     That  is  to  say,  tl 
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as  we  have  lately  become  so  familiar  with.  Whatever  the 
effects  of  the  Ballot  may  be — and  as  yet  no  evidence  is  aflforded 
that  it  will  work  for  the  good  of  the  country — it  will  remain  a 
scandal  in  English  political  history  that  it  should  have  been 
adopted  and  promoted  after  the  manner  exemplified  during  the 
last  two  sessions  of  Parliament. 

We  have  now  traced  the  achievements  of  the  Gladstone  Admi- 
nistration in  domestic  politics  during  the  four  sessions  in  which 
ithas  guided  the  destinies  of  a  great  empire.  We  have  seen  that 
^r  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  had  passed  away,  the  disposi- 
fion  to  compromise  came  to  the  front.    We  have  traced  the 
uifluence  of  that  disposition  even  in  the  great  works  of  the  first 
^^0  sessions,  which  were  based  upon  and  exemplified  genuine 
I-iberal   principles.   We  have  seen  it  developed  as  time  went 
^,  and  security  in  office  made  the  Ministry  negligent.     We 
«ave  at  greater  length  traced  out  its   mischievous  eSects   on 
^e  Government's  education  policy,   in  which  compromise  was 
*^  longer  in    the  accidents  or  circumstances  of  the  measures 
brought  forward,  but  in  the  principles  of  the  measures  them- 
^vea     And  if  we  examine  the  course  of  the  past  two  sessions 
*Jid  the  conduct  of  the  Gladstone  Administration  throughout 
^em,  we  shall  find  that  their  legislative  action   has  been  of 
^e  same  kind,  exhibiting  the  same  pernicious   abandonment 
pf  distinct  principles,  and  the  same  lack  of  clear  conviction  or 
^'^telligent  comprehension  of  what  the  real  mission  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  of  progress  ought  to  be.     The  weakness  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  dolcefar  niente  policy  of  its  leader — who, 
*a  one  of  his  own  party  has  lately  accused  him,  has  seemed 
to  be  rather  in   competition  with  than  in  opposition  to  the 
I^rime  Minister — have   allowed    the  Government    to   do   very 
*3auch  as  it   pleased.     It   has   had   nothing   to   fear   from   its 
political  opponents,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Radicals,  though 
active  enough,  has  not  been  able  to   make   itself  formidable. 
The  country  has  been  submissive  and  generally  apathetic.     The 
faults  and  blunders  of  the  Government  have  caused  it  annoyance 
Ott  many  occasions.     It  has   felt  discredited  especially  by  the 
feebleness  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry,  while  it   has 
paore  than  once  been  stirred  to  irritation  by  the  tortuous  and 
inconsistent    conduct   of    the   Prime    Minister.      But    on   the 
whole  the  country  has  been  largely  indifferent  to  the  politics  and 
the  political  situations  of  the  hour.     Genuine  earnestness   in 
politics  would  almost  appear  to  be  dying  out.     As  a  people  we 
^^  too  much  engrossed  with  money-making,  and  the  haste  to 
"^<»me  rich  too  entirely  occupies  our  thoughts  and  energies  to 
^ow  us  to  pay  great  heed  to  national  interests  and  international 


J^fJL      (ouiitci^  it  lioMly.  \\\{]\  no  (listr 
iiitcr|)r('t   it.'       ncuinnliiir  witli  tlio  jircst 
i^or-  l>aik  to  it  s  (iirlirr  ccjiiditions.  t-xphi 
between  religion  and  science,  uitli  the  j 
upon    theism,    atheism    and    pantheis: 
humanism,  and  after  ilhistrating  the  co 
points  out  the  wa}'  to  advance.    The  au 
in  belief  and  temper.      In  his  opinion 
insanity.     There  is  no  personal  God,  b 
which  set  all  things  we  see  and  know 
vancing,  evolution  is  everywhere  activ 
law,  must  work  out  his  salvation,  but  l 
regard  to  the  end  of  his   best  hopes  a 
universal  and  transcending  power  he  m 
and  triumphs,  then  vanishes  away.    The  a 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  and  trust  in  d 
foundations  o{  jyractical  Christianity,  am 
say  we  know  whether  Jesus  ever  had  an  ii 
is  easy  to  point  out,  as  he  does,  the  inc< 
popular  Christianity  with  their  alleged  c 
ideas  of  it  in  order  the  more  effectually 
All  this  is  usual  with  public  lecturers, 
tianity  is  a  different  thing  from  that 
preached.     The  manner  in  wliich  Mr.  Si 
cess  of  Christianity  at  first,  whicli  he  fi 
Boman  empire,  conditions  which  made  i 
Teutonic  forefathers,  is  an  able,  if  not 
Excluding  Christianity  as   an  importan 
attributes  the  latter  to  science  or  the  p 
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author  has  taken  a  personal  God  out  of  the  universe  he  tell  us  *'  to 
work  oat  our  salvation."  The  majority  of  mankind  find  it  hard, 
honre?er,  to  do  that,  without  belief  in  a  moral  Crovemor  of  the  world, 
or  in  a  blessed  immortality.  Few  will  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  end  of  our  hopes  and  endeavours 
makes  us  heroes.  The  Apostle  Paul  and  Martin  Luther  would  not 
have  been  heroes  had  they  laboured  on  amid  doubt  and  uncertainty  as 
though  these  feelings  gave  zest  to  their  lives.  The  most  intelligent 
expounders  of  the  Christian  religion  admit  that  it  has  been  grievously 
comipted,  that  it  has  been  encrusted  with  superstition,  that  existing 
Churches  are  bad  representatives  and  exponents  of  it,  and  that  it 
must  be  brought  back  to  its  pristine  purity  with  such  adaptation  as  a 
true  philosophy  suggests.  They  maintain,  however,  that  its  essence 
will  survive  and  be  still  the  leaven  of  corrupt  humanity,  purifying 
society,  guiding  civilization,  ennobling  culture.  It  is  impossible  for 
historic  criticism  to  deny  the  personal  existence  of  Jesus  in  the  reigpi  of 
Tiberius,  or  to  resolve  all  his  teachings  into  the  accumulated  precepts 
^f  the  Essenes.  Mr.  Statham  may  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  most  con- 
T^^dng  proof  to  the  contrary ;  but  he  cannot  be  taken  for  a  fair 
interpreter  of  the  great  figure  that  arose  out  of  Judaism  and  realised 
^he  long-cherished  Messianic  hopes  in  a  more  exalted  sense  than  pro- 
phets dreamt  of  even  in  their  highest  imaginings.  To  take  the 
^anised  Christianity  of  the  day,  or  indeed  of  any  post-apostolic  period, 
^  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  religion  shadowed  forth  by  Jesus,  is 
^  One-sided  procedure. 

Mr.  Mocatta's  volume*  contains  brief  portraits  of  tio  less  than  sixty- 
^▼e  characters  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  he  de- 
duces precepts  and  examples.  Virtues  and  vices  are  pointed  out  in 
annexion  with  personages,  in  order  to  encourage  and  warn.  The  book 
■  one  of  practical  lessons  founded  upon  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
^  the  individuals  there  spoken  of.  Abraham,  Moses  and  David,  as 
ni^ht  be  expected,  are  painted  at  some  length,  to  illustrate  family 
'Action,  faith,  benevolence,  parental  duty,  individual  merit,  temper, 
3aeditation,  &c.  The  reader  is  treated  to  a  series  of  short  sermons, 
^th  a  practical  tendency  throughout.     The  author  seems  to  be  unac- 

e suited  with  the  results  of  modern  historical  criticism  applied  to  the 
©brew  records,  or  if  he  be  not,  they  are  ignored.  He  is  a  believer  in 
*w  literal  tmth  of  the  narratives,  and  therefore  in  Samson's  miraculous 
J*^ength  as  well  as  Jonah's  miraculous  safety  in  the  whale's  belly, 
'^^^g  no  mythical  elements  in  the  Old  Testament,  Eve,  Cain,  Lot, 
^nd  others  appear  as  simple  historical  persons.  In  like  manner,  and 
•^th  the  same  want  of  perspicacity  or  knowledge,  Ecclesiastes  is  cited 
^  Solomon's,  the  Proverbs  indiscriminately  as  his  also,  and  the  Psalms 
JJ*  David's  compositions.  The  letter  on  immortality  at  the  end  of  the 
p^ok,  also  shows  how  erroneous  are  the  writer's  views  on  the  sacred 
**eniture    of  the    Jews   and    its  contents,   for    nothing    is   better 

^^*' Moral  Biblical  Gleanings  and  Practical  Teachings.  IllustrHted  by 
r^^^Snpkical  Sketches  drawn  from  the  Sacred  Volume.'*  By  J.  L.  Mooatta. 
*^^*«^<Jon :  TrUbner  and  Co. 
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established  than  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  doe 
appear  in  the  canonical  books.  The  reflections  and  reasonings  c 
author  are  weak  and  commonplace,  pietistic  in  tone,  often  expresi 
ungrammatical  English,  and  betraying  no  firm  grasp  of  any  su 
They  possess  but  small  value,  and  are  wearisome.  It  is  diffict 
see  how  a  careful  reader  of  the  Bible  can  go  along  with  one 
tells  him  that  Jacob's  character  demands  the  highest  admiratloi 
is  every  way  worthy  of  imitation ;  that  prayer  may  be  offered  i 
atonement ;  and  that  the  Sabbath  was  piously  kept  during  the 
of  David  "  since  some  of  his  beautiful  and  devout  psalms  are  e 
ally  adapted  to  that  day."  The  volume  is  the  product  of  a 
mind,  in  which  pious  feeling  supplies  the  place  of  healthy  know 
and  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  Braithwaite's  book'  discusses  a  great  number  of  questio 
brief  chapters  whose  titles  are  not  always  happily  chosen,  be 
they  do  not  suggest  or  imply  the  nature  of  the  contents.  Nor  dc 
follow  in  an  orderly  or  connected  sequence.  The  first  chapters,  tw 
of  protoplasm  and  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution,  present 
acute  and  strong  objections  to  the  theories  of  Huxley  and  Da 
The  beginning  of  life  is  left  unexplained  by  the  former ;  the  ga 
tween  the  human  mind  and  the  highest  intelligence  of  any 
animal,  by  the  latter.  The  remaining  part  of  the  book  is  occ 
with  most  of  the  leading  topics  in  the  Bible  ;  the  Hebrew  idea  of 
Moses,  miracles,  inspiration,  incarnation,  good  and  evil,  sac 
ascension  and  intercession,  body  or  mind,  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  1 
prayer,  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  author,  having  vigorous  con 
sense  and  a  power  of  reflection  far  from  common,  perceives  that 
is  under  the  dominion  of  unchangeable  divine  laws,  conformi 
which  is  his  paramount  duty ;  that  there  is  no  suspension  of 
laws ;  and  that  all  representations  of  the  Almighty  must  be  testi 
reason.  He  points  out  the  erroneous  representations  both  o 
Deity  and  of  man  given  in  Scripture,  rejects  the  account  of  th 
the  existence  of  the  devil,  the  occurrence  of  miracles,  propitiatic 
sacrifice ;  and  holds  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ,  whom  he  paii 
the  ideal  of  mankind.  He  refuses  to  accept  the  resurrection  of «! 
body  or  its  ascension  to  heaven,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  TH 
but  does  not  discard  praise,  prayer,  thanksgiving,  public  worship 
lectually  conducted.  The  Church  in  his  opinion  should  be  an  e 
ting  body.  Heligion  should  be  undogmatic,  and  our  current  the 
purified  of  its  superstitions.  It  is  impossible  not  to  go  along  wit 
writer  in  most  of  his  views.  Adopting,  as  he  does,  a  healthy  tc 
belief,  and  a  rational  faith  such  as  science  approves,  his  book 
mends  itself  to  all  who  wish  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  It  is  markc 
ability  and  force,  exhibiting  good  conclusions  supported  by  c< 
arguments.  He  should  not,  however,  speak  of  Moses  as  the  aatl 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  institutions  it  records.     We  think,  too, 

*  "  Emo  and  Posse.  A  Comparisoa  of  Divine  Eternal  Laws  and  Powe 
Severally  Indicated  in  Fact,  Faith,  and  Record."  By  Henry  Thomas  Braith 
M.A.     London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 
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hi*  laijgQage  about  the  religion  of  the  Jews  under  the  Old  Testament 
and  their  conceptions  of  God  is  too  strong,  and  needs  qualification. 
Putting  the  whole  Jewish  race  in  one  category,  he  does  not  notice 
the  gradations  in  their  ideas  of  the  Supreme,  till  under  the  prophets  a 
pure  Jehovism  was  arrived  at.     He  is  also  partial  to  the  spiritual 
culture  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  at  the  expense  of  that  of  the  Jews. 
With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  old  dispensation  and  the 
new,  he  denies  it  altogether  according  to  the  deistical  beUef,  asserting 
that  the  two  religions  are  distinct ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  one 
is  the  continuation  and  outcome  of  the  other.     Nor  is  it  correct  to 
saj  that  Jesus  first  proclaimed  the  true  idea  of  God,  and  emancipated 
himself  from  the  trammels  of  Judaism.     The  true  idea  of  God  in  His 
<^^sential  attributes  is  not  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  Jesus 
did  not  break  away  from  all  the  observances  of  Judaism.     The  Apostle 
^aul  first  separated  the  two  religions ;  but  even  he  retained  some  of  his 
Judaism,  such  as  his  notions  of  sacrifice  and  propitiation.     We  are 
^lad,  however,  to  see  that  the  author  is  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that 
**ter  conceptions  entertained  by  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  have 
^^  many  cases  overlaid  the  primitive  record,  distorting  its  simplicity, 
«nd  adding  to  both  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 
^^oubtless  the  history  and  teaching  of  Jesus  have  been  burthened  with 
fictions  which  he  would  have  repudiated.     In  like  manner  Mr.  Braith- 
^aite  rightly  conjectures  that  Jesus'  known  preference  of  the  parabolic 
^rm,  prompted  his  followers  to  apply  it  also  to  his  biography.     This  is 
®«pecially  manifest  in  the  fourth  gospel.     Where  most  of  the  chapters 
■^  80  good,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we  refer  to  the  account  of  the 
^U  of  man,  which  is  inadequately  explained.     The  myth  was  not  of 
5^^'«ian  origin,  as  the  author  thinks ;  for  with  considerable  likeness  there 
^  too  much  dissimilarity  to  the  latter;  both  the  Persian  and  the 
y  «wigh  myths  came  from  an  older  one.     The  twentieth  chapter,  Trinity 
Vj^  ^*nity,  is  an  ingenious  but  confused  and  fanciful  one.     Those  on  the 
-"Hebrew  ideal,  body  or  mind,  prayer  and  praise,  are  excellent.     Had 
"the  author  employed  a  less  vehement  style  of  writing,  refraining  from 
^*ie   use  of  new  and  uncommon  words,  from  wholesale  phrases  and 
clinching  sentences,  his  book  would  have  been  better.     A  more  cautious 
^<l  moderate  tone,  though  it  might  have  lessened  the  strikiugness  of 
^^  language,  would  have  rendered  his  arguments  all  the  more  weighty. 
Hia  ideas  are  usually  so  correct  as  not  to  need  a  slashing  diction,  in 
^bich  minute  accuracy  is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  love  of 
«^ect. 

U?he  so-called  Speaker's  Commentary,  prepared  by  bishops  and  other 
^^^^  of  the  Established  Church,  originated  in  a  desire  to  meet  the 
^^umenta  of  Bishop  Colenso  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  settle  the  orthodox  faith  on  a 
^^ter  foundation  by  a  good  commentary  on  the  various  books  of  the 
"^ible,  resolving  all  difficulties,  and  putting  to  rest  all  doubts  adverse 
^^  the  received  or  traditional  belief.  In  the  preparation  of  such  a 
^ork,  the  learning  and  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
^^^en  concentrated,     immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Penta- 
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teuch  portion,  the  Bishop  of  Natal  began  a  critical  examination 
it.  Since  his  first  part  on  Genesis,  the  second  and  third  on  Exod 
and  Leviticus  have  appeared.*  The  able  and  right  reverend  critic  go 
patiently  and  carefully  through  the  notes  on  every  chapter,  as  well 
the  general  introductions  to  the  books,  exposing  the  shallowness  ai 
subterfuges  of  the  commentators,  commending  their  timid  cone 
sions,  but  pointing  out  their  intentional  avoidance  of  difficulties,  ai 
imperfect  scholarship.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  immensely  superi 
to  his  opponents  in  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  commentate 
Having  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament  far  more  time  and  study  tlu 
they,  and  being  addicted  to  nothing  but  a  candid  search  after  trut 
he  writes  in  the  interests  of  biblical  literature  as  well  as  ration 
religion,  and  demolishes  the  advocates  of  a  tottering  cause  with 
convincing  power,  totally  unlike  their  feeble  reasonings.  But  it  h 
been  proved  long  before,  that  the  Pentateuch  was  compiled  out 
various  documents  of  different  ages,  and  that  Moses  neither  wro 
nor  put  it  together.  Historical  criticism  is  on  the  side  of  Colen«< 
an  effete  traditionalism  on  that  of  the  orthodox  commentators  who 
he  refutes.  We  have  seldom  read  pieces  of  more  effective  criticis 
than  those  contained  in  these  pamphlets.  The  bishop  preserves  b 
usual  calmness,  while  dealing  blows  that  reduce  the  reverend  chai 
pions  of  the  Church's  ancient  faith  to  a  position  of  hopeless  defei 
We  regret,  however,  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  go  along  with  Graf,  Kuene 
and  others,  in  throwing  the  Levitical  legislation,  that  is,  nearly  all  tl 
book  of  Leviticus,  together  with  large  portions  of  Exodus,  into  tl 
Captivity  and  later  times.  By  this  means,  the  nature,  extei 
and  age  of  the  Elohist  is  essentially  changed.  He  may  even  beoon 
Ezra  ;  as  De  Lagarde  strangely  conjectures.  The  completion  of  tl 
Pentateuch  and  of  Joshua  cannot  be  brought  so  low  without  oompi 
sion.  This  hypothesis  of  the  later  Levitical  legislation  dictates  • 
tinges  various  answers  which  the  bishop  makes  to  the  statements 
the  commentators.  For  example,  "  this  mention  of  the  evil  spii 
Azazel,  whether  identical  with  Satan  or  not,  is  another  sign  of  tl 
later  origin  of  the  L.L. ;  since  the  Jews  appear  to  have  fir 
adopted  the  notion  of  evil  spirits  from  the  Pers^ian  religion  durii 
the  captivity."  This  argument  is  inconclusive,  because  Azazel  tl 
evil  demon  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  pre-Mosaic  religion.  Besides, 
is  utterly  improbable  that  the  Jews  should  have  supposed  at  the  fin 
period  of  their  religious  education,  that  all  the  sins  of  the  congreg 
tion  could  be  consigned  to  an  evil  demon  in  the  wilderness  and  i 
expiated.  That  they  had  some  notions  of  an  evil  spirit  before  ti 
captivity,  appears  from  the  book  of  Job.  Again,  in  answering  M 
Cook,  the  general  editor  of  the  whole  commentary,  Colenso  assigi 
to  his  trusty  L.  L.  (later  legislation)  Exodus  vii.  19,  20a,  and  viii 
which  are  Elohistic,  With  such  drawbacks  as  these,  there  can  be  i 
doubt  of    the  complete  demolition   which  the  commentators  hai 

*  **  The  New  Bible  Commentary  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglia 
Church,  CriticaUy  Examined,"  by  the  Bight  Rev.  J.  W.  Coleoso,  D.D.,  Bishop  < 
Natal.    Part  il  Exodus.     Part  iii.  Leviticus.     London :  Longmans  and  Co. 
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reeeiVed  from  one  who  shows  himself  abreast  of  the  latest  critical 
results  regarding  the  Old  Testament. 

3ir.  George  Combe*s  "  Science  and  Religion  "^  is  issued  in  a  fifth 
edition,  after  the  author's  death,  with  the  amendments  and  additions 
contained  in  his  own  copy,  and  a  few  corrections  by  his  nephew,  as 
veil  as  by  the  editor.     It  is  superfluous  to  criticise  a  book  which  first 
appeared  as  a  pamphlet  in  1847,  though  it  has  grown  since  then  into 
much  larger   proportions.      After   defining  the  words   science    and 
religion,  the  author  explains  the  physical  elements  of  man,  his  mental 
organs  and  faculties,  and  the  particular  faculties  of  the  mind.     He 
next  treats  of  God,  of  divine  government  in  the  physical  and  moral 
worlds,  &c.     An  appendix  consists  of  a  number  of  papers,  more  or  less 
directly  phrenological  and  personal.     The  book  is  written  with  all  the 
natural  simplicity  and  benevolent  spirit  that  characterise  Mr.  Combe's 
other  publications.     It  starts  from  a  theistic  basis,  and  remains  there. 
In  discoursing  on  physical  laws  and  the  attention  they  deserve,  on 
conformity  to  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  as  evidenced  by  the  struc- 
ture of  the  brain  and  all  the  bodily  functions,  the  author  speaks  like  a 
wise  monitor  or  practical  philosopher,  whose  lessons  are  eminently 
salutary.     In  regard  to  all  moral  duties,  his  observations  are  judicious. 
The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent.     But  its  science  resolves  itself 
n^*inly  into  phrenology  ;  and  the  head  will  hardly  bear  the  weight  of 
the  mental  structure  which  has  been  built  upon  and  out  of  it  by  such 
^n  as  Mr.  Combe.     His  definition,  too,  of  religion  as  a  complex 
things  is  not   adequate ;    for  it  turns  out  to  be   little  else  than  the 
oae  cultivation  of  certain  phrenological  organs.     As  regards  theology, 
the  author's  remarks  are  good  and  pertinent.     He  sees  what  mischief 
*«>  advocates  have  done  by  perverting  religion,  and  persecuting  those 
'^ho    differ   from    them.      The   volume  does   not   possess    any  high 
fp^^ntific   character  or  form.      It  consists  of  a  number  of  observa- 
k-*^^  on  man^  God,  and  nature ;  but   is  neither  comprehensive  nor 
P*^Uo8ophical  in  the  best  liense  of  the  term.     Yet  its  lessons  may 
*^truct  and  benefit  the  reader,  introducing  him  to  a  better  acquain- 
^^ce  with  his  mental  and  bodily  functions,  in  the  proper  exercise  of 
*Ucb  his  duty  as  a  man  and  citizen  consists.     Of  revelation,  Mr. 
^^Dibe  has  no  other  conception  than  the  original  implantation  of 
^^'^ties   and   emotions,   whose   media  are   cerebral    organs.       Man 
^^mes  actively  religious,  not  by  believing  in  a  book  or  in  the  inspi- 
^^lon  of  remarkable  persons  whose  teachings  mirror  the  Divine  image 
^^re  or  less  nearly,  but  by  the  due  regulation  of  all  his  functions 
Cording  to  the  divine  laws  of  nature  to  which  he  is  subjected.    Tiiis 
true  in  a  sense,  but  hardly  so  even  in  the  lower  sense  intended  by 
^e^  author,  who  has  not  risen  to  the  height  of  the   themes   about 
**ich  he  speaks. 

^he  so-called  Athanasian  Creed  is  still  pertinaciously  held  by  many 
^<^rgynaen  of  the  Established  Church,  though  it  is  absolutely  inde- 
feasible on  the  grounds  of  reason  or  Scripture.     A  document  written 

,   *   '*Xbe  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion."     By  George  Combe.     Edin- 
^^^b:  IdacUclibui  and  Stewart. 
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by  some  unknown  writer,  but  purporting  to  proceed  from  Atbanasiu^^ 
or  to  represent  bis  views,  is  maintained  as  one  of  tbe  Cburcb's  creeds^ 
to  be  publicly  recited  on  certain  days  for  the  edi^cation  of  the  people^. 
Even  its  damnatory  clauses  are  justified,  however  repugnant  they  b^ 
to  the  genius  of  the  gospel.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Flower*  and  thi^ 
sermon  of  Mr.  Perowne'  are  unfavourable  to  the  creed,  both  writer-^ 
feeling  the  injustice  of  consigning  to  eternal  perdition  all  persons  wh^ 
do  not  believe  in  certain  metaphysical  propositions  respecting  th.  *• 
Trinity.  The  former  effectually  disposes  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich^^ 
pamphlet.  The  latter  dwells  mainly  on  the  severance  from  the  who^L. 
Catholic  Church  which  the  public  recitation  of  the  creed  in  the  Chun^si 
services  brings  about.  Nor  do  they  leave  untouched  the  Scriptu^H 
passages  alleged  in  favour  of  the  damnatory  clauses,  such  as  Mar=^ 
xvi.  16,  John  iii.  18,  viii.  24,  &c.  &c. ;  but  point  out  the  want  ^^ 
analogy  between  the  belief  here  required,  and  that  demanded  for  tt^r 
creed's  propositions.  The  spirit  of  both  writers  is  moderate ;  th&^— 
remarks  upon  the  symbol  pertinent.  They  speak  the  language  ^^ 
common  sense  against  a  document  carrying  intolerance  on  its  froin^" 
and  consigning  to  everlasting  damnation  all  who  cannot  or  will  n^^ 
gulp  it  down.  As  long  as  it  is  retained  by  the  Church,  it  is  a  blot  ai 
disgrace,  repelling  from  her  communion  many  of  the  most  conscientioi^* 
Christians.  Neither  the  layman  nor  the  clergyman,  however,  goes  fi^« 
enough  in  Lis  condemnation  of  the  creed ;  or  avoids  betraying  h^M 
weakness.  Thus,  Mr.  Flower,  in  alluding  to  the  passages  in  Mark  ai  - 
John,  affirms  that  the  condemnation  there  applied  is  "  for  unbelieve 
in  the  divinity  and  mission  of  Christ  and  nothing  else,  and  if  tb^ 
denunciations  of  the  creed  had  been  thus  limited,  little  or  no  excepti^= 
could  have  been  taken  to  it.'*  Such  interpretation  is  erroneous.  ^B 
like  manner,  Mr.  Perowne,  undertaking  to  show  what  men  must  belie-"^ 
if  they  are  to  be  saved,  tinds  Christ  requiring  belief  in  himself,  belL  -* 
in  his  words,  belief  in  his  works  ;  for  which  purpose  quotations  fro  a 
the  fourth  gospel  are  adduced.  But  it  is  presumptuous  to  define  tBr3 
faith  necessary  to  everlasting  salvation.  Christ  himself  furnished  m::^ 
warrant  for  it ;  and  the  fourth  gospel  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  reco.anc 
of  his  words  or  works.  Mr.  Flower  rightly  argues,  that  the  processic^ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  laid  down  in  the  creed  means  extraction,  no%  fWi* 
sending  forth  as  an  ambassador ;  so  that  the  Dean  of  Norwich  axii 
Bishop  EUicott  avail  themselves  of  a  subterfuge  in  order  to  lessen  fbo 
difference  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  He  alaso 
reasons  rightly  in  maintaining,  that  what  is  derived  from  a  being  of 
supreme  power,  must  be  inferior  to  him  from  whom  it  originates ;_  •« 
that  the  Creed  teaches  by  implication  the  inferiority  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity,  while  assei-ting  that  the  three  art 
co-equal.  But  a  similar  argument  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  Sod, 
of  whom  it  is  said  he  is  "  of  the  Father  begotten    {a  patre  geniiw^ 

^**  A  Layman's  Reanons  for  Disoontmuing  tbe  Use  of  the  AthaDasian  Creed."  Bj 
J.  W.  Flower.    London :  Williaufl  and  Korgate. 

"  *'The  Athanaaian  Creed."  A  Sermon  by  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  ^V, 
London :  Strahau  and  Co. 
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analogous  to,  a  patre  et  Jilio  procedens)  ^     Does  not  "  begotten  of  the 
Father,"  though  it  be  designated^  "eternal  generation,''  imply  deri- 
vation and  therefore  inferiority  ?  We  deny  that  "  all  Christians  agree 
without  much  hesitation  in  the  Nicene   Creed'*  as  Mr.  Flower  says ; 
for  what  meaning  has  "God  of  Grod"  in  it,  but  a  derived  or  inferior 
God.    The  three  Creeds  of  the  Church  are  all  objectionable  on  various 
grounds.     They  fetter  thought  and  have  little  to  do  with  practical 
religion.     It  were  better  for  the  Church  to  lay  them  aside  in  her 
public  services.     That  the  Athanasiau  one  will  soon  be  discarded  is 
certain,  though  the  threatened  secession  of  a  few  intolerants  may  follow 
itis  removal.     She  can  spare  them  and  be  stronger. 

The  "  Common-place  Philosopher,"  whose  productions  are  numerous, 
\\SkA  just  published  a  volume  he  calls,  "  Sea-side  Musings,'"*  which 
Jire  in  fact  sermons,  preached  in  Scotland  by  a  clergyman   belong- 
iog  to  the  Established  Church.     As  such,  they  present  no  peculiar 
criLcellence  or  characteristic  quality  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to 
trHe  reader's  notice.    Wordy  to  excess,  feeble  in  conception,  tautological, 
oommon-place,  with  the  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  implied  or  expressed 
irk  them,  they  sustain  the  general  character  of  the  pulpit  for  literary 
ixiferiority     and   narrowness   of    view.       The   first   sermon,  entitled 
**  Christianity  ultimate  and  absolute  truth,"  fastens  upon  the  Pauline 
cloctrine  ot  the  Atonement  as  the  vital  thing — the  catholic  belief  of 
sacrifice  by  which  alone  men  are  to  be  saved.     The  preacher  has  no 
conception  of  the  Pauline  ideas  on  this  topic   being  a  result  and  rem- 
nant of  his  Judaism.     True  to  his  orthodox  instincts,  Mr.  Boyd  finds 
"tlie  essence  of  the  gospel  not  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  but  in  tliose 
of  Paul.     Yet  he  holds  that  Jesus  was  God  himself;  and  has  arrived 
At  the  marvellous  knowledge  of  One  Person  in  the  Trinity,  haviug  the 
special  vocation  to  help  us  to  live  towards  the  rule  of  the  gospel.     In 
the  seventh  sermon  headed,  "  perfect  through  sufferings,"  the  author 
flounders  about,  promulgating  all  but  blasphemous  notions  about  the 
l^city,  while  he  states,  that  **  the  Godhead  was  made  perfect  by  the 
incarnation  of  its  Second  Person."     Not  perceiving  the  true  meaning 
of  tbe  verb  rendered  *  to  make  perfect,'  that  is,  *  to  exalt  to  honour  or 
S*ory,*  he  seeks  lor  far-fetched  explanations  which  obscure  the  sense, 
•^ifam,  in  the  discourse  **  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  he  specifies  the 
Jl^urrection  of  the  body  among  the  trutlis  which  he  calls  distinctively 
^hrintian,   though  it  has  been  long  since  established,  that'  such  a 
^^net  is  unscientific,  irrational,  and  unphilosophical.     And  it  is  wholly 
iiicorrect  to  assert,  that  Paul  opens  up  more  fully  the  short  andsiuiple 
^Wemeuts  of  Christ.     His  teaching,  so  lar  from  filling  in  the  first 
*jketch   or    adding   nothing  new  to  it,  is  both    different   and   new. 
**biomte,  cannot  be  identified  with   Pauline,  Christianity  ;  the  moral 
tfcachiug  of  Jesus,  who  did  not  hold  forth  himself  as  the  foundation  of 
^rue  faith,  wilh  tlie  dogmatic  doctrine  of  one  who  b:ised  all  upon  trust 
^^  him  who  was  crucified  and  rose  again,    liut  the  errors  of  the  writer 
*^lore  us  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed.     Nor  is  it  worth  while  to 

„^  "'^•Mtie  Muainsrs  on  Sundays  and  Week  Days."     By  the  Author  of  the 
^^''eationg  of  a  Country  ranaon."     London  :  Longmans  and  Co. 
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point  tbem  out.    Ignorance  of  the  Bible  appears  throughout.   One  who 
can  assert  that  the  doctrine  of  Paul  is  vitally  the  same  as  that  of  James 
and  Peter,  understands  little  of  the  epistles  attributed  to  those  authors. 
He  even  speaks  of  "  a  reconciled  God  in  Christ,"  which  is  anti-biblical ; 
and  brings  up  again  the  horrible  notions  in  which  some  of  the  old 
Calvinists  occasionally  revelled  (witness  Boston  in  his  Fourfold  State), 
that  the  redeemed  shall  find  a  theme  for  exultin<^  praise  in  the  utt-er 
destruction  of  the  wicked.    "  Which  of  you  could  be  happy  with  your 
little  child  tossing  on  a  bed  of  sleepless  agony  ?  but    when  Depart 
from  me  ye  cursed  is  said  to  them,  there  will  be  only  Amen  to  reply,'''* 
Happily  the  human  mind  revolts  against  such  theology.     Afber  this^ 
it  is  no  wonder  to  find  the  gross   ignorance  whi«h   attributes   thti 
cxix.  Psalm  to  David,  though  it  is  a  post-exile  production ;  or  Eccl^->* 
siastes  to  Solomon's   authorship.     Taking  advantage  of  the  Prayer-- 
book version  of  the  Psalms,  a  whole  sermon  is  founded  on  the  text 
"  The  Lord  gave  the  word :  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers 
(Psalm  Ixviii.  11)  ;     though  a  company  of  women  telling  abroad 
news  of  a  glorious  victory  are  meant  by  the  psalmist.     When  suf* 
effusions  proceed  from  the  pulpits  of  the  land,  it  is  natural  for  thin!! 
ing  men  who  do  not  like  to  paint  the  Deity  in  their  own  image,  to  fii^^ 
solace  in  their  private  reflections. 

Dr.  Matthew  Arnold,  wishing  to  find  some  literary  production  of  t"  .^s: 
highest  order  which  can  be  studied  as  a  connected  whole  in  our  scho 
for  the  people,  gets  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  last  twenty-sev^ 
chapters  of  Isaiah;*  a  piece  of  great  poetical  beauty,  exhibiting  Hebr 
literature  in  a  high  stage  of  advancement,  of  manageable  length  i 
attractive  style ;   which  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  introduced  into  scho 
with  ettect,  raising  the  taste  and  standard  of  the  pupils.     To  prep^  ^ 
the  piece  for  such  purpose,  the  editor  has  made  several  changes  in  !•" 
common  version,  not  extensive  or  radical  ones  ;   because  he  wishes -^^ 
preserve  the  English  to  which  we  are  accustomed,   as  far  as  possit^B" 
In  an  excellent  preface  of  considerable  length,  Dr.  Arnold  explains 
object   and   method,   making   some  appropriate  observations  on  ^^ 
revision   of  the  English  Bible.      He  has  also   subjoined   notes  ^ 
explanations,  illustrating  what  he  calls  the  local  and  temporary  a^^"- 
of  the  prophecies  in  question.     Small  as  it  is,  the  volume  is  excelL^C" 
in  design  and  execution.  The  editor  is  an  accomplished  critic  of  Engl"  "^ 
style  ;  and  his  changes  are  often  improvements,  though  it  is  easju^^S 
see  where  he  fails  for  want  of  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew.     Thus  \mz.     i 
incorrect  in  changing  "  who  hath  believed  our  report"  (Isaiah,  liii. 
into,  "  who  believed  what  we  heard."     It  is  the  prophet's w^Mo^ff t^BKA 
is  meant.     So  also  in  the  alteration  of  "  she  hath  received  at  the  iKS^tmn 
hand  double  for  all   her  sins"   (xl.  2),  into,  "  she  receiveth  of         th 
Lord's  hand  double  for  all  her  rue."     The  old  word  rue  cannot      "^d 
be  revived  ;  and  the  true  sense  is,  that  Israel's  punishments  are  t  "^^ice 
as  much  as  her  sins.     According  to  the  parallelism,  something  iKSom- 

•  "The  Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Kestoration  (Isaiah,  Chapters  40-^5;, 
Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young  Learners."  By  Matthew  Arnold,  I^-C.L. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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pletcd  and  past  is  referred  to.     "  Her  warfare  is  accompUshed ; "  "  her 
iniquity  is  pardoned,"  "  she  hath  received  double,"  &c.     Among  the 
pertinent  objeotioDs  to  several  renderings  adopted  by  Lowtli  and  Mr. 
ChejDe,  the  last  clause  of  xlii.  3,  is  adduced,  which  the  latter  has 
badly  torued  into,  "He  shall  bring  forth  religion  truthfully.*'     But 
Dr.  Arnold's  own  translation  is  not  the  best.     The  original  words  are 
pot,  "He  shall  declare  judgment  with  truth  ;"  but,  "  He  shall  announce 
judgment  according  to  truth."     The  writer's  remarks  on  the  prophecies 
18  hiTing  two  sides  or  two  applications,  a  side  towards  the  nation  at 
the  time,  and  a  side  towards  the  future  of  all  mankind  ;  a  primary  ap- 
plication, and  a  secondary — are  inexact  and  misleading.     They  convey 
tlieold  doctrine  of  a  double  sense,  which  sound  criticism  has  exploded. 
Thei-eis  but  one  sense  in  the  prophecies — tiiat  intended  by  the  writer 
*unMelf.    Other  persons  may  apply  or  adapt  them  to  times  and  circum- 
stances which  the  prophet  did  not  mean  ;  but  such  is  not  their  true 
*^Be.  '  It  is  mere  adaptation,  often  arbitrary  and  deceptive.     The  New 
Testament    writers,  indeed,    have   sanctioned   such    accommodation, 
*^®caii8e  they  were  Jews  that  did  not  rise  in  this  respect  above  the 
''Method  of  interpretation  common  in  their  day  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
^^pricious. 

'i'he  little  treatise  of  Julius  Doederlein  *®  on  the  existence  of  God,  is 

*^**Tnally  divided,  consisting  of  short  paragraphs  arranged  in  logical 

^^Unexion.     The  argument  is  of  the  a  priori  kind,  which  used  to  be 

^*H>pe  employed  in  England  that  it  is  now.     It  is  not  so  palpable  or 

^^^Hfincing  as  the  it  posteriori  one.     Even  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Samuel 

^l«rke,  it  was  not  invulnerable  to  rigid  logic.     After  stating  the  use 

p^d  necessity  of  the  proof,  the  former  based  upon  the  certainty  of  eternal 

J5^>  the  latter  on  unbelieving  science,  the  author  lays  down  as  the 

U>iaQdation  of  his  proof  "  something  is,"  and  proceeds  to  build  up  his 

***Ticture  upon  it.     The  whole  rests  upon  what  he  terms  Gefuhle,  i.e, 

^^in^jthe  means  by  which  we  arive  at  a  perception  of  God.     In  other 

^ords,  the  idea  of  a  Being  whom  we  call  the  Absolute  or  God,  is 

^x^'fcmtional.     Something  implies  an  AIL     Tl^e  reasoning  is  ingenious 

•»^  able.     As  far  as  the  existence  of  the  Deity  is  capable  of  proof,  the 

•«^thor  succeeds  in  showing  it.     But  the  theme  is  scarcely  susceptible 

<^  inathematical  demonstration.     The  writer  shows  a  good  mastery  of 

t-bo  subject ;  and  besides  his  own  opinion,  states  the  views  of  many 

others,  all  amounting  to  the  same  thmg,  viz.,  that  the  Absolute  can 

^^J  be  felt.     Why  he  should  oppose  Kant  so  strongly  it  is  not  easy 

*®  *ee;  for  though  the  Kcenigsberg  philosopher  states  that  we  have  no 

P^f  ofthe  certainty  of  an  invisible  Being;  his  own  moral  argument 

^^  upon  feeling,  as  Heidingsfeld  affirms  with  truth.     The  tractate 

^  A)ederlein  will  repay  perusal. 

^a  the  little  treatise  of  the  late  Max  Wolff,"  an  important  and 


^      **Gott«  Dasein  bewiesen   am  Wis»en  und  Sein.'*      Von  Julius  Doederlein, 
**Jf»>g«» :  Eduurd  Besold. 

p,     **!>«•  ETangelium  Johannes   in   seiner    Bedeutuug   fur  Wiasenschaft    uad 
^iauben."    Von  Max  Wollf.     Hamburg  :  MeUsner. 
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very  interesting  question  is  discussed,  viz.,  the  relation  of  the  four 

Gospel  to  science  and  faith.     The  sacred  document  may  be  viewed 

two  very  different  aspects  ;  as  deteriorating  the  nature  and  form 

primitive  Christianity,  or  as  giving  an  expansion  and  elevation  to  t 

primitive  conceptions,  bringing  out  the  true  lineaments  into  a  pictt 

fitted  for  humanity.     Herr  Wolff  recognises  the  later  and  non-ap 

tolic  authorship  of  the  Gospel.     Admitting  the  results  of  mode 

criticism  in  this  department,  his  object  is  to  set  forth  the  religic 

value  of  the   work.      His  work  is  divided  into  six  chapters,  c( 

taining  the  Christ-portrait  of  John,  its  antagonism  to  the  characU 

istics  of  the  synopsists,  the  religious  worth  of  John's  Gospel,  t 

existing  historical  materials  and  the  evangelist's  treatment  of  the 

the  Gospel's  authorship,  and  the  concluding  argument  on  John  as  1 

expression   of  Christianity,  and   modern   humanity's    consciousnc 

The  book  is  marked  by  a  thoughtful  spirit,  and  is,  in  parts,  very  si 

gestive.     Its  perusal  quickens  and  deepens  a  sense  of  the  need  o 

Christianity  which  is  able  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  1 

tone  is  moderate,  more  conservative  than  otherwise.      Hence 

author  is  far  from  refusing  belief  to  the  historical  elements  in 

Gospel,  though  he  sees  clearly  that  they  are  meant  to  be  in  part 

vehicles  of  certain  ideas.     This  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  resg 

to  the  miracles  of  Jesus.     In  making  the  Logos  incarnate  in  the  e 

Jesus,  Herr  Wolff  thinks  that  the  unknown  author  has  seized  xl 

the  best  way  of  rendering  Christianity  the  universal  religion ;  for 

Logos-faith  is  the  faith  of  humanity.     The  Logos  is  not  an  indivifl 

being  like  us,  though  humanly  formed  and  endowed  with  hui 

feeling.     He   is   the   all   of   goodness  and   greatness,  of  light 

salvation ;  all  of  the  divine  life  that  lies  in  humanity,  united  into 

person.     In  other  words,  he  is  ideal  humanity.     The  writer  finds 

connexion  of  ideal  and  historical  actuality,  of  the  Son  of  God  wi" 

historical  individual,  to   be  the  essential  mark   and  decided  as 

tion  of  Christianity  itself.     Accordingly,  he  attributes  a  high 

portance  to  the  Gospel,  because  its  mysticism  and  speculation  are 

the  basis  and  medium  of  a  life  of  practical  morality.     In  some  res£ 

the  author  has  exaggerated  the  value  of  the  sacred  book,  thoug  1 

is  essentially  right  in  his  general  estimate  of  its  deep  religious 

portance.     But  it  has  led  to  erroneous  dogmas,  by  using  the  c 

Son  of  God  as  the  expression  of  a  peculiar  metaphysical  rela- 

instead  of  the  Messiah.     Its  christology  is  too  metaphysical;^ 

though  it  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  rational  worship  to  the  hij 

cultivated,   because    it    holds    forth    the   union   of    humanity 

deity,  it  is  apt  to  foster  superstition.     If  we  cannot  adopt  alJ 

statements   of  Herr    Wolff,  we   can  sympathise   in   most  of  tb 

while    we   regard    the   form   in    which    the    author  of  the  to 

Gospel  propounds  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  more  consonant  i 

humanity's  aspirations  than  any  other  that  has  been  propound 

higher  and  nobler  than  tlie  Pauline ;  mystical  indeed  and  speci 

tive,  but  speculative  in  the  direction   of  elevating   and  perfect 

man. 
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"The  Reunion  of  the  Churches"** — i.e.,  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the 
Eastern,  and  the  Anglican — is  a  fond  dream  of  many  earnest  ecclesias- 
tics at  the  present  time,  not  destined  to  bo  realised  as  far  as  we  can 
see.    Assuming  that  Christ  was  the  founder  of  the  Church,  which  he 
was  not  if  the  Catholic  church  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  tifth  centuries 
is  meant ;  or  if  any  of  the  three  great  branches  taken  to  represent  it  at 
the  present  time,  or  all  three  united,  be  intended  ;  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  eucharistic  prayer  contained  in  the   fourth  gospel   (John  xvii.). 
Bat  the  Christianity  of  the  great  orthodox  churches  mentioned,  was 
founded  by  Paul   rather  than   by  the  Master  himself.     Besides,  it  is 
doubtful  whether   the  latter  contemplated   an  organised  body,  the 
Ohurch,  as  the  depository  and  promulgator  of  his  teachings.      His 
doctrines  were  meant  to  leaven  mankind,  to  purify  and  regenerate  the 
world ;  and  his  kingdom  was  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  one,  consisting  in 
divine  precepts  subjugating  all  affections  and  passions   to   supreme 
love  to  Gk>d  and  man.    The  ancient  Church  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries, still  more  that  of  the  succeeding  ages,  were  worldly  machinery 
Di^ith  creeds  and  formulas  elaborated  by  human  logic.     They  embodied 
the  opinions  and  traditions  of  men  ;  while  they  were  set  forth  as  the 
apostolic  faith  or  the  truth  of  God  once  delivered  to  the  saints.     The 
nnmerous  sects  and  divisions  of  professing  Christians  are  doubtless  a 
stumbling-block  to  weak  minds,  and  hinder  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen.  But  were  the  union  of  the  three  Churches 
efifected,  the  advancement  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  would 
•caroely  follow.     Outward  unions  are  worth  little,  especially  when  they 
arc  brought  about  by  the  retention  of  the  three  most  ancient  creeds,  bv 
the  incorporation  of  orthodox  doctrines,  and  by  minor  compromises.  The 
Church  of  the  future  will  not  be  a  body  such  as  those  labouring  for  it 
»w  now  aiming  at ;  it  must  be  a  very  different  thing,  with  a  basis 
purely  ethical,  divested  of  dogmatic  propositions,  the  notion  of  apostolic 
succession,  of  episcopal  ordination  unbroken  ;  in  short  of  the  ceremonies 
^d  rites  which  encumber  or  crush  true  life.     The  venerable  Dollinger 
i>  enthusiastic  in  his  hop^s  of  the  reunion  of  existing  Churches.     His 
lectures  on  the  subject  are  characterised  by  his  wonted  ability.     The 
^ewsin  them  are  liberal.     He  surveys  Church  history  in  a  truthful 
*od  fair  spirit,  showing  how  the   efforts  towards  union  at  different 
times  have  been  frustrated.      The  persons  who  were  active  in  dividing 
phristendom  are  also  described.     The  lectures  are  seven  in  number, 
interesting,   readable,  instructive.     The    author    is    a  large-hearted 
^tholic,  who  is  opposed  to  papal  infallibility  and  the  principles  of  the 
'i^wuits;  who  recognises  good  in  Protestantism,  and  the  advantages 
^th  of  the  German  and  English  Reformations.     The  most  attractive 
lectures  to  Englishmen  will  be  the  last  two,  on  the  English  Reforma- 
MOn,and  on  difficulties  and  grounds  of  hope.     Though  our  stand-point 
»  totally  different  from  the  author's,  we  admire   his  courage  and 

1^  '*  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the  Charches.*'  By  John  J.  I.  von  Dollinger, 
5:"-.I>.C.L.,  &c.  Translated,  with  Preface,  by  H.  N.  Oxenham,  M.  A.  London  : 
WTingtoni. 
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talents.  The  work  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  tru 
lation  hy  Mr.  Oxenham,  whose  long  preface  evinces  his  full  sp 
pathy  with  the  author.  The  lectures  are  well  rendered  and  w* 
edited. 

The  late  Mr.  Forster  left  in  MS.  a  curious  book  on  "  Biblic 
Psychology,""  which  has  been  published  by  his  son.  The  materu 
are  ill-digested,  and  the  whole  subject  inadequately  treated.  T 
work  is  a  collection  of  opinions,  of  interpretations  of  Bible  passag 
and  of  several  peculiar  notions,  so  that  the  reader  will  be  more  confiu 
than  instructed  by  the  discussions.  The  author  has  no  conception 
the  diversities  existing  between  the  various  writers  of  the  Old  Tetli 
ment  and  of  the  New,  cites  incompetent  authorities,  and  heaps  u{ 
considerable  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter.  In  general,  no  light 
thrown  upon  the  various  topics  he  handles.  They  are  rather  obbcur 
by  erroneous  explanations.  Both  his  psychology  and  philology  a 
frequently  at  fault.  One  important  doctrine  he  tries  to  eliminate  fro 
the  Bible  as  though  it  were  Platonic,  viz.,  the  immortal  soul  as 
personality  or  entity  distinct  from  the  body.  Instead  of  placii 
personal  identity  in  this  immortal  entity,  he  supposes  that  it  is  mail 
tained  solely  by  the  union  of  the  spirit  with  a  body,  and  is  lost  o 
their  separation.  But  the  opinion  concerning  the  immortaUty  of  tb 
soul  is  not  repugnant  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  he  asserts.  I 
is  superfluous  to  point  out  the  grave  mistakes  of  the  book ;  or  tb 
curious  mixture  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  notionsit  promulgates.  Wha 
the  author  believes  that  Samuel  was  really  raised  by  the  witch  o 
Endor  in  his  natural  body  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Eesurrectioi 
was  clearly  recognised  by  the  more  eminent  of  the  patriarchs  nw 
prophets,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  a  good  expositor  of  Scrip 
ture.  Traversing  as  he  does  a  wide  field,  the  living  soul,  personality 
Biblical  demonology,  the  sepulchral  and  a  future  state,  the  roodeo 
treatment  is  loose,  inexact,  unsystematic.  The  work  contrasts  md 
unfavourably  with  Delitzsch's  on  the  same  subject ;  though  the  lat^ 
is  far  from  being  excellent  or  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Falconer's  observations  on  St.  Paul's  voyage  and  sbipwred 
narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  first  published  in  1817,  h»'' 
been  recently  issued  by  a  relative,  with  additional  notes  and  criticisms.' 
The  editor  has  enlarged  the  little  work  with  new  matter  saggesta 
or  supplied  by  recent  works.  This  adds  to  its  value  and  complete 
ness.  The  excellent  publication  of  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  voyage  of  Fs^ 
forms  the  chief  exposition  of  the  subject  since  the  first  appearance  c 
Dr.  Falconer's.  Both  together  furnish  all  necessary  information  0 
the  description  given  in  the  Acts.     The  present  editor  controvorta  tb 


"  **  Biblical  Psychology  in  Four  Part*"  By  the  late  Jonathan  L.  ¥<tf^ 
Edited  by  hia  Son,  Henry  L.  Forster.     London  :  Longmans  and  Go. 

^*  **  DissertatioD  on  St.  Paurs  Voyage  from  Cesarea  to  Pnteoli :  and  oo  tb 
Apostle's  Shipwreck  on  the  Island  Melite."  By  W.  Falconer,  M.D.  ^ 
Edition,  with  Additional  Notes  by  Thomas  Falconer,  Esq.  London :  VTiBitBt 
and  Norgate. 
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opinions  of  Mr.  Smith  on  Tarious  points,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  the 
rkvr  of  his  relative  as  to  Meleda,  an  obscure  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
being  meant   by  Melite ;  not  the  island  of  Malta.     His  arguments, 
however,  do  not  avail ;  any  more  than  those  of  Dr.  Falconer.    Perhaps 
he  has  unnecessarily  increased  the  size  of  the  book  in  some  instances, 
by  additions  of  trifling  importance.     Tims,  Acts  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  1 — 16 
need  not  have  been  printed  at  the  end  in  three  versions ;  Mr.  Bryant's 
opinions  do  not  deserve  the  notice  which  they  often  receive;   while 
I>ean8  Alford  and  Howson  might  well  have  been  omitted  as  authorities 
worth  quoting.     As  ho  is  unacquainted  with  points  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  he  should  have  refrained  from  any  discussion  of  the 
Vatican  reading  evpatcvXufv  in  Acts  xxvii.  14,  whoso   correctness  he 
needlessly  questions ;  and  have  avoided  the  error  of  calling  B.  the 
Vatican  version.     But  he  has  improved  Dr.  Falconer's  essay,  and 
done  what  he  could  to  prevent  its  being  forgotten  beside  the  abler  and 
more  elaborate  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith. 

The  late  Dr.  K.  Williams  was  a  man  of  devout  spirit,  of  a  retiring 
disposition,  though  not  afraid  to  come  forth  in  public  at  the  call  of 
duty ;  brave    and   manly,   generous   and    sensitive.     He   united   in 
himself  the  characteristics  of  a  keen  controversialist  and  a  spiritual 
believer.     In  point  of  doctrine  he  was  all  but  orthodox  ;  as  a  church- 
man he  was  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  somewhat  high.     He  appears 
to  have  been  fond  of  composing  prayers  frpm  his   youth,  and  was 
engaged  in  preparing  such  a  book  as  is  now  issued  by  his  widow,^^ 
which  consists  of  three  parts,  the  first  comprising  Litanies,  Psalms, 
Prayers  and  Creeds,  arranged  from  ancient  sources  and  partly  from 
Bishop  Andrewes's  compilation  ;  tlie  second,  ancient  Collects  and  other 
prayers  revised ;  the  third,  miscellaneous  meditations  and  prayers.     It 
Would  be  unseemly  to  criticise  a  volume  which  has  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  author's   final   corrections ;  and    parts  of    which    he    might 
iiot  have  published.       It  breathes  throughout  the  spirit  of  devotion  ; 
of  faith  in  God's  love  and  mercy  to  all.     The  antique  cast  of  the 
language,  and  Dr.  Williams'  own  diction,  are  not  the  best  vehicles  for 
Jnoderu  prayers  or  litanies.      It  will  not  be  supposed  that  liberal 
theologians  will  agree  with  many  sentiments  expressed  in  the  volume, 
<>'  with  the  creeds  it  exhibits.     Though  the  Church  of  England  for- 
pittlaries  are  olten  improved  and  shortened,  the  essential  changes  made 
m  them  are  not  numerous.     The  author  was  too  much  addicted  to  the 
Perusal  of  the  Church's  former  divines,  such  as  the  Andreweses  and 
**ylor8,  to  move  far  in  the  direction  of  innovation  or  reform.     His 
theology  was  that  of  the  past,  rather  than  that  of  the  enlightened 
piteent.    Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  the  volume  prayers 
Jj>f  ram  and  fair  weather ;  for  deliverance  from  eternal  death  ;  from 
Jading  the  Judge's  face  darken ;  from   being  placed  on  the  left 
?*nd;  and  from  hearing  the  dread  word,  depart.     In  like  manner,  it 
^  not  strange  to  find  vague  and  mystic  language  used  of  the  "  Spiritual 

^     *^Pialiiu  aod  Litanies,  Counsels  and  Collects,  for  Devout   Persons.*'     By 
*!^huMi  Williams,   D.D.       Edited   by  his    Widow.      London  :  Williams  and 


..     '  lor,  praying    for    others,  relatin; 

I  .  i  answers  to  petitions,  and  singula 

!  •  ^  J  duced  into  the  region  of  feeling. 

remarkable  results.  Philosophy 
subject  from  that  which  Mr.  Pi 
change  the  heart  of  another  or  tc 
resolved  into  the  unalterable  mor 
and  to  which  he  must  yield.  Its 
may,  and  often  does,  act  beneficia 
ing  his  sense  of  dependence  on  t 
simply  in  accordance  with  psyche 
influence  of  emotion  to  call  forth  ( 
versions,  they  are  phases  of  thouj 
analysed.  In  this  volume  the  usm 
The  complete  corruption  of  human 
devil  in  tempting  man,  his  everlas 
his  grasping  the  righteousness  of 
sufficiently  prominent.  These  n( 
domain  of  rational  theology. 

Mr.  Street's  "  Restoration  of  I 
necessity  of  re-editing  the  text  of 
revising  the  English  translation, 
the  last  editor,  who  left  the  bo 
supposes  that  the  current  Christis 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  t 
interpretations  ;  and  that  the  Jews 
because  "  they  have  not  the  Spirit 
the  Spirit,  can  rightly  interpret 
tified   with  the  Anglican   EstabI 
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the  Old,  and  to  dictate  the  right  view  of  it.     The  author  takes  all  the 
Hebrew  records  as  historical  and  literal;  having  no  conception  of 
there  being  legends  and  myths  in  them.     He  is  so  orthodox  as  to  saj 
that  when  the  Lord  spaJce  unto  the  fish   (Jonah  ii.  10),  "  it  was  the 
directing  impulse  of  the  Divine  nature  on  a  lower  nature,  like  the 
impact  of  the  sound  of  a  word  on  the  ear."     He  also  takes  the  Penta- 
teuch to  be  Moses'  production  throughout.     Essays  which  display 
a  total  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the  critical  results  arrived  at   by 
modem  scholars  respecting  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Pentateuch  in 
particular,  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  much  value.     Neither  do 
they.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  writer  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,   he   has   signally  failed.     The  volume  shows  an 
amount  of  perverse  explanations  of  the  Bible  which  is  truly  surprising. 
Though  there  is  an  apparent  anxiety  to  display  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  of  Greek,  the  scholarship  is  often  incorrect,  and  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  in   it.     As   the   principle  or  principles  of  interpretation   are 
erroneous,  their  outcome  must  be  false.     Examples  of  proposed  re- 
arrangement are  given  from  Exodus  xx.,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxxiv.  29. 
The  three  chapters,  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxiii.  he  would  transfer  to  xxxiv.  29 ; 
desiring  to  keep  the  moral  law  distinct  from  the  Levitical  ordinances, 
and  to  have  the  former  given  by  God  to  Moses  during  his  first  abode 
on  the  Mount ;  the  latter  during  his  second  abode.     Such  transposi- 
tion must  be  at  once  rejected.     Tliough  the  author  dismisses  what  he  so 
misunderstands  as  to  speak   of  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sects^  each 
compiling  a  book  for  its  own  use ;  yet  it  is  only  by  the  light  of  these 
documents  thait  Exodus  xix. — xxiv.  can  be  understood,  which  are  a 
Jehovistic  insertion,  though  the  Jehovist  seems  to  have  used  various 
older  documents.     The  Elohist  makes  Moses  ascend  the  mountain  only 
once,  and  receive  there  a  representation  or  vision  of  the  tabernacle 
^th  its  belongings;  the  Jehovist  makes  him  go  up  six  times;  the 
^t  time  to  the  top  of  the  Mount,  where  Moses  received  the  Ten  Com- 
!        Oiandments.     The  various  accounts  are  mythical.     In  order  to  main- 
I        t^in  consistently  the  character  of  the  Lord  as  he  is  described  in  both 
Ttttaments,  Mr.  Street  is  forced  to  indulge  in  assumptions  alien  to  the 
Jewish  records  and  injurious  to  the  Jews  themselves.    Erroneously  iden- 
^ying  the  Jehovah  of  the  one  Testament  with  the   Christ  of  the 
other,  he  tries  to  make  the  descriptions  of  the  former  uniform.     Hence 
he  misinterprets  a  great  number  of   places   where  Jehovah    com- 
^nds  or  sanctions    war,   extermination,   slaughter,  and  bloodshed, 
^^hding  the  instructions  given  to  the  Israelites  about  rooting  out  the 
p^aaanites.     The  morality  of  the  invasion  of  Canaan  is  sought  to  be 
justified  on  a  wrong  basis.     Mr.  Street  does  not  see  that  the  subjective 
^lews  of  the  writers  shaped  and  coloured  their  descriptions  of  Jehovah, 
•0  that  there  is  no  need  for  unnatural  expositions  of  the  language  to 
^tract  a  right  character  of  God  out  of  it.     He  forces  the  records  to 
^indicate  a  consistent  and  just  description  of  the    Supreme    Being, 
"fcause  his  notions  of  what  a  revelation  is  are  erroneous  ;  and  resorts  to 
^tinctions  such  as  that  between  the  Lord  spake  (Dabar)  and  Me  Lord 
**"  (Amar),  which  are  unfounded  ;  the  former  phrase  not  expressing, 
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it  is  a  great  failure,  and  indicates! 
part.    To  ignore  the  works  of  sol 
the  Bible,  and  set  forth  instead  or 
contents  ;  to  rest  in  the  exploded 
the  enlightened  views  of  the  presc 
xnon  way  of  the  clergy.    The  sons 
functions  or  her  possession  of  the 
they  close  their  eyes  against  light 
Holland  has  of  late   contribul 
unusual    number    of    important 
welcoming  another."     The  authc 
strant  Seminary  at  Leyden,  was  al 
of  the  Theologuch  Tijdschrift,  a 
religion   of  Zoroaster,  one   of  th 
diensten"  issued  by  Kruseman  oft 
the  present  work  have  a  peculiar 
and  Mesopotamian  (in  the  more  1 
cultured  religions  known  to  us,  ^ 
have,  the  one  through  Greece,  the 
buted  largely  to  the  religious  devel 
roust   therefore  be  attentively  stu 
questions  relating  to  the  origin  a 
intelligently   discussed.     Mr.    Tie 
would  belong  to  a  dissertation  oi 
Specialist,  but  it  has  the  worth  pre 
and  vigorous  thinker  who  has  masi 
of  many  Specialii^ts,  and  woven  tl 
own.     Mr.    Tiele  proposes   to   wi 
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tlie  latter  is  universalism, — ^t.hej  seek  to  become  religions  of  man. 
The  first  class  comprehends  every  religion,  even  though  it  still  survive, 
¥Phich  is  in  its  nature  national ;  the  second  comprehends  only  Budd- 
hism, Christianity,  and  Islamism.  Hence,  our  author's  plan  embraces 
a  comparative  history  of  all  religions,  except  the  three  first  named ; 
and  in  the  part  before  us  he  discusses  a  cycle  of  religions,  which  are 
classed  as  theocratic.  His  method  is  at  once  scientific  and  histori- 
cal. He  recognises  the  influence  of  each  country,  culture,  political 
change  and  international  intercourse.  He  begins  in  each  case  with 
the  question  of  race,  then  describes  the  earliest  known  form  of  religion, 
and  traces  its  successive  changes  with  their  real  or  supposed  causes. 
The  question  of  race  is  determined  by  language,  customs,  traditions, 
and  religion.  The  divisions  in  Genesis  x.  are  regarded  as  neither 
ethnographical  nor  geographical,  but  as  culture-historical  (pp.  20-24, 
274,  425).  The  condition  arid  course  of  the  several  religions  are 
ascertained  and  described  by  a  free  and  critical  use  of  inscriptions  and 
documents.  The  work  is  well-written,  the  style  clear  and  attractive, 
and  the  chapters  in  which  the  several  religions  are  characterized  acute 
and  comprehensive.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  chapter,  which 
18  in  Mr.  Tide's  best  style,  on  "  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
*nd  its  moral  fruits."  Our  limits  forbid  any  approach  to  detailed 
•nalysis  or  criticism,  but  we  may  notice  one  or  two  salient  points  in 
"  6(>dsdiensten  von  Fenice  en  Israel."  As  respects  the  latter,  he 
Occupies  very  much  the  standpoint  of  Kuenen,  though  with  many 
■pecific  differences.  He  regards  the  Hebrew  Jahvism  as  only  "  the 
npe  fruit,  the  last  word  of  a  long  preparative  development,  to  which 
ttie whole  Mesopotamian  race,  inclusive  of  Egypt,  had  contributed" 
(p*  419).  The  Hebrews  and  the  Phoenicians  are  considered  as  of 
kindred  race,  though  their  actual  identity  is  not  affirmed  (p.  430).  The 
^"Mlitions  of  the  Patriarchs  are  explained  as  nature-myths.  Abraham 
^  the  old  heaven-god,  the  night-heaven  ;  his  wife,  the  moon-goddess  ; 
tnd  they  are  the  parents  of  the  laughing  day-heaven  or  sun-god,  who  is 
''i^nied  to  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  Rebekka  (pp.  433 -l).  Jacob- 
I»rael,  the  putative  Patriarch  of  Israel  in  the  narrower  sense,  was 
Pjteibly  originally  a  deity,  and  then  a  god  of  the  year  (pp.  431-33). 
The  religions  of  Phoenicia  and  Israel  were  similar  in  character — had 
^stoms,  conceptions,  gods  in  common  (pp.  425,  436,  517-21).  The 
Terence  between  the  two  religions  lies  not  in  their  character  but  in 
^beir  development.  The  O.  T.  exhibits  a  religion  which  arose  first  iu 
^^  ninth  century  B.C.  The  Hebrews  in  Egypt  did  not  worship 
Jehovah ;  and  their  knowledge  of  him  was  derived  neither  from  the 
Egyptians  nor  from  the  Canaanites,  but  from  the  Kenites  during  the 
•^ourn  in  the  wilderness  (pp.  552-60).  He  was  originally  a  nature- 
^  the  god  of  thunder  ([>p.  545-9)  ;  hence  the  Cherubim  represent 
pifins  who  watch  the  treasure  of  heaven,  the  thunder-clouds  which 
J^'Ty  the  concealed  fire  ;  while  the  oldest  Israelitish  feast,  the  so-called 
*^t  of  Tabernacles,  still  indicates  the  old  belief  that  in  harvest  the 
thunder  and  rain-god  is  the  mightiest  (pp.  550-1).  The  worship  of 
Movah  was  introduced  by  Moses,  who  was,  however,  no  monotheist  and 
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cannot  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  decalogue,  which  rests  on  concep 
tions  possible  in  the  eighth  or  seventh  century  before  Christ,  but  no 
in  the  fourteenth  (pp.  561-65).  From  what  has  been  said,  Mr.Tiele' 
method  and  standpoint  will  be  sufficiently  evident.  His  presentation  o 
the  religion  of  Israel  in  its  later  course  an  i  manifestations  is  less  conjee 
tural,  and  possesses  more  actual  interest ;  but  sketch  or  criticism  of  i 
is  not  now  possible.  On  many  points  both  of  exegesis,  criticism,  am 
historical  construction,  we  should  be  inclined  to  differ  from  him.  Hi 
insight  into  the  religion  of  Israel  seems  to  us,  on  the  whole,  hardly  a 
keen  and  appreciative  as  into  that  of  Egypt.  But  he  gives  us  tb 
results  of  his  own  and  others*  studies  in  the  field  of  religious  histor 
and  criticism  in  a  lucid  and  intelligible  form ;  and  we  commend  hi 
work  to  every  student  whether  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  oL 
religions,  certain  that  they  will,  whether  agreeing  with  or  differiDj 
from  the  author,  find  him  always  attractive  and  suggestive. 

Professor  Calderwood  has  published  a  text-book  of  moral  philc 
sophy,^^  similar  to  Dugald  Stewart's  Outlines,  in  which  he  present 
the  chief  problems  of  ethical  science,  giving  a  summary  of  discussio' 
under  each,  and  properly  allowing  fundamental  questions  the  greates 
prominence.  The  subject  is  divided  into  five  parts:  man*8  mora 
nature  as  cognitive,  impulses  and  restraints  belonging  to  huma 
nature,  the  will,  moral  sentiments,  disorder  of  our  moral  nature ;  m 
belonging  to  the  psychology  of  ethics.  These  are  followed  by  tl 
metaphysic  of  ethics,  and  applied  ethics.  The  literature  of  the  scien. 
is  given  fully  under  each  paragraph,  so  that  the  handbook  is  designs 
to  guide  the  reader  in  his  private  study,  though  its  main  purp<» 
is  to  supply  the  wants  of  university  students.  Threading  his  w-  i 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  science  with  cautious  but  decided  ste^ 
the  author  gives  a  valuable  summary  of  judgments,  proofs,  and  ccj 
elusions.  He  holds  the  intuitionid  theory  of  moral  distinctio:x 
supposing  that  the  law  which  decides  what  is  right  is  so  connect:^ 
with  the  nature  of  the  person,  that  the  recognition  of  it  is  invol^ 
in  intelligent  self-direction.  The  source  being  found  in  the  miJ 
itself,  the  knowledge  is  immediate.  This  theory  is  explained  aJ 
advocated  in  six  chapters.  The  development  theory  is  also  stai> 
and  rejected,  with  the  leading  arguments  of  its  ablest  representati^^ 
One  of  the  best  parts  of  the  book  is  that  on  the  will,  whose  freedonm 
maintained.  We  are  glad  to  see  a  separate  chapter  on  the  disord 
of  our  moral  nature,  where  more  temperate  views  are  express 
than  such  as  are  usually  held  by  Calvinistic  divines.  The  intuitioxi 
theory  is  by  no  means  so  well  described  or  maintained  as  it  might  1> 
while  in  speaking  of  conscience,  there  are  loose  expressions  or  inestf 
statements  thut  cannot  be  justified.  He  says,  for  example,  t>l> 
conscience  is  a  faculty  that  cannot  be  educated.  But  surely  ti\ 
conscience  may  be  enlightened  and  developed.  What  is  this  bufc  i 
education  ?     Professor  Calderwood  also  terms  it  an  intellectual  potc^ 
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or/«?tt//y,  excluding  feeling  from  its  nature  ;  which  may  be  reasonably 

disputed.      In  explaining  Spinoza's  theory  of  ethics,  the  author  g^ves 

as  bis  language, ''  the  human  mind  is  constituted  by  certain  modes  of 

the  divine  attributes,"   which  is  incorrect.     In   the  demonstration 

of  Propos.  xi.  part  ii.  of  the  Ethics,  Spinoza  says,  "  the  essence  of 

nian  is   constituted    by    certain    attributes    of    God,"    and    in    a 

Corollary,  "  hence  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  a  part  of  the 

infinite   intellect   of  God."      With    the    metaphysic  of  ethics   the 

Author  deals  most  successfully.     The   work   possesses   an   intrinsic 

▼tlue  which    must    recommend   it    to   philosophers    and    students. 

It  leaves    little    to    be    desired    in    the    way   of  outline.      As   a 

formidable   opponent  of  the   development  and   utilitarian    theories 

the  Professor  will  be  welcomed  by  many.     We  could  wish,  however, 

that  his  style  and  diction  were  better.     In  the  able  sketch   of  the 

history  of  philosophic  thought  as  to  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of 

nioral  truth,  we  observe  no  mention  of  the  works  of  De  Wette  and 

Harless,    though   less   important   authors,   such   as   Wayland,    are 

mentioned. 

Professor  Bain  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Mental  and 
Horal  Science,""  divided  into  two  parts  or  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
contains  Psychology  and  the  history  of  Philosophy ;  the  second,  the 
theory  of  Ethics  and  the  Ethical  systems.  The  author's  views  are  too 
^ell  known  to  require  an  explanation  at  the  present  day ;  for  they 
liave  been  before  the  public  for  several  years.  The  volumes  contain  a 
▼ery  full  account  of  the  mind  and  its  states,  as  also  an  excellent  history 
of  the  opinions  entertained  by  all  the  leading  philosophers.  Dr.  Bain 
>a  an  advocate  of  the  development  theory  of  morals,  of  the  will's  non- 
freedom,  of  utility  as  the  criterion  of  morality,  and  many  other  opinions 
coinciding  in  the  main  with  those  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill.  The  volumes 
^J^  exceedingly  valuable  and  full  of  acute  remarks.  They  contain 
Jiaany  examples  of  patient  analysis  and  intellectual  sagacity.  To  the 
•tudent  of  philosophy  they  are  indispensable.  The  essence  of  the 
^hole  of  the  author's  doctrine  lies  in  the  chapter  headed,  "  The  Origin 
of  Knowledge,"  where  he  argues  with  considerable  acuteness  against 
innate  principles  and  in  favour  of  experience.  None  can  read  Professor 
Bain's  work  without  instruction  or  profit,  for  he  investigates  all  the 
questions  of  mental  and  moral  science  with  much  abiUty,  and  furnishes 
•nswers  to  the  arguments  of  other  philosophers,  or  criticisms  upon 
them  which  are  highly  suggestive.  His  discussion  of  the  will,  whether 
^t  be  free  or  always  determined  by,  a  leading  motive,  exemplifies  dia- 
lectic skill  of  a  high  order. 

An  old  student  has  brought  together  in  a  volume  several  tracts  on 
philosophical  problems,  written  at  various  times.*^  The  first  two  are  on 
our  W.  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  Perception ;  the  second  having  reference 
*^i<les,  to  Dean  Mansel's  views  on  the  same  subject.    While  Hamilton 

f      *' Mental  and  Moral  Science."    By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.     In  2  Volumes. 
*^on:  Longmans  k  Co. 

^     '*  Leaves  from  my  Writing  Desk  :  being  Tracts  on  the  Question,  What  do  we 
**ow !"  By  an  Old  Student.     London  :   Williams  and  Norgato. 


(urot'tly  ot  tlu'  existence  of  an  external 
the  consciousness  of  notliini^  that  has 
peiuh'nt  of  modes  of  thoui^ht.      It  atte.s 
subjective  phenomena.     The  third   ess; 
tions,  though  apparently  external  and 
not  overthrow  the  belief  in  the  existe 
back  on  Causality  as  a  primary  principle 
sennaiicuis.     The  fourth  is  on  the  rela' 
phrase  the  author  dislikes,  because  with 
are  its  root,  there  is  often  understood  oi 
known  is  modified  by  the  knowing ;  tha 
thing  as  it  is  being  regarded,  are  not  it 
fifth  is  occupied  with  the  question,  whet 
by  our  consciousness,  which  he  answen 
three  tracts  are  concerned  with  the  doc 
it  is   argued  that  there  is  a  necessary 
causes ;  and  that  causation  is  not  identic 
Here  Mr.  Mill's  modification  of  Brown's  ( 
The  final  tract  on  Necessary  Truth,  unfo 
the  axioms  of  geometry  and  the  fundami 
in  the  law  of  causality.     The  author's  km 
power  uncommon.     All  that  he  has  wi 
contribution  to  mental  philosophy,  thoug] 
importance.     Generally  speaking,  he  is 
experiential  philosophy,  favouring  the  d,pi 
primary  or  innate  principles  in  the  human 
in  our  conception  existence  external  and  i 
faculties  can  be  trusted ;  and  that  absolut 
Thus  he  is  no  idealist  either  of  the  Beri 
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THE  number  of  works  on  military  subjects  being  translated  bj 
English  officers  from  foreign,  and  generally  German,  originals, 
alibrds  an  index  of  the  direction  in  which  the  course  of  military  science 
in  Sngland  may  be  expected  to  set.  It  is  known  that  already  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  Prussians  in  their  recent  successful  war  are  being 
rapidly  learned  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  the 
English  army.  The  nature  of  the  changes  which  are  being  contena- 
plated  will  be  understood  from  the  following  comments  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  North  German  army  by  Colonel  Newdigate,^  the  translator 
of  a  work  on  the  subject  by  an  anonymous  Prussian  General.  "  With- 
out referring  to  the  splendid  organization  of  the  North  German  army, 
and  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement  by  which  every  portion  is  held 
^^^j  for  mobilization  in  case  of  a  sudden  declaration  of  war,  perhaps 
"tne^  lesson  which  most  immediately  concerns  ourselves  is  the  change 
^'^nich  modern  firearms  has  rendered  necessary  in  the  tactics  of  infantry. 
^  skirmishing  system  of  fighting  must  in  future  take  the  place  of 
Close  line  formations.  The  company  column  of  the  Prussians  (their 
*^ctical  unit)  appears  to  offer  the  greatest  advantages  for  this  descrip- 
won  of  fighting,  and  the  success  ot*  their  infantry  in  the  last  campaign 
'^^  in  great  measure  been  attributed  to  the  relations  existing  between 
J*«  company-officers  and  their  men,''  Colonel  Graham,'  in  his  preface 
^  his  translation  of  Captain  A.  v.  Boguslawski*s  work  on  the  "  Tactical 
^^l^duetions  from  the  War  of  1870-71,"  insists  on  the  importance  of 
*he  same  lesson,  and  also  other  like  ones.  He  says,  "  The  Prussian 
5^napany  column  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  should  be  introduced 
^^t;o  our  service,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form."  Major  Blume's* 
^ork,  translated  b^'  Major  Jones,  Professor  of  Military  History  at  Sand- 
^JUrst,  giving  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  German  armies  in 
-«  r^ce,  from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  war,  probably  affords  the  most 
•^liable  and  precise  account  of  those  operations,  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  which  has  as  yet  appeared.  The  work  is  based  on  the 
jouTnals  of  the  Prussian  head-quarter's  staff,  which  were  placed  at  the 
^utihor's  disposal  for  the  purpose.  The  writer  says,  that  though 
■""ussia  had  foreseen  for  some  time  that  war  with  France  must  come 

*  "The  Army  of  the  North  (Jerman  ConfederatioD."  Translated  from  tht 
^n«cted  Editbn,  by  permission  of  the  Author,  by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate 
*^«><lon  :  Henry  8.  King.     1872. 

--^  "Tkctical  Deductions  from  the  War  of  1870-71.*'  By  A.  V.  Boguslawski. 
i?!*^*Uted  from  the  German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham.  London  :  Henry  S. 
^«.     1872. 

4,  "  The  Operations  of  the  German  Armies  in  France,  from  Sedan  to  the  End  of 
S?.  'War."  By  William  Blum4.  Translated  by  Major  E.  M.  Jones.  Second 
^**^«on.    London  :  Henry  S.  King.    1872. 
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sooner  or  later,  still  the  suddenness  with  which  it  brote  out  in  IST* 
took  her  completely  by  surprise.    The  declaration  of  war  was  deliver 
in  Berlin  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  whole  of  the  reserves  having  be 
called  in  on  the  14th.   The  French  had  the  advantage  of  the  initiati^^^^ 
but  as  early  as  the  2nd  of  August  the  Germans  had  450,000  m»  m^Kzm: 
formed  in  three  armies  in  the  narrow  space  between  Treves  and  Landau  JE>j 
to  be  followed  at  once  by  another  100,000,  while,  exclusive  of  iTc^ 
garrisons  at  fortresses,  400,000  remained   available  at   home.     TE^^T* 
lessons  of  the  late  war  are  not  exclusively  to  be  learnt  from  Grenn«  .aracar- 
sources  and  German  experience,  as  is  proved  by  the  interesting  wo<:^-^py| 
of  Colonel  A.  Brialmont,  translated  by  Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Empsc::>  ^^i^ 
The  subject  is  the  apparently  very  technical  one  of  "hasty  entrenc^^ .^::^"e 
ments."     The  contents,  however,  are  of  great  general  interest,  a^ii^      ^ . 
the  military  importance  of  the  question  can  hardly  be    placed  t^ 
high.     The  following  extract  from  the   report  of  the  operations  .^^.^ns 
the  2nd  French  corps  at  Gravelotte,  will  explain  the  purpose  of  •"  t 

work  ; 


"If  the  losses  of  the  2nd  corps  at  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  were  comp  _ 

lively  inconsiderable,  we  owed  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  precautions  takeoKs^  ^o  t 
shelter  our  soldiers  by  mounds  of  earth  and  by  epaulments  at  important  poir.K:^=>iot4 
and  we  owed  it  also  to  the  instructions  that  every  hollow  or  excavation  of  Jlf  \h\ 
ground  should  be  profited  by,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  troops  \w  X^  Jjinj 
on  the  ground  there,  but  so  as  to  protect  them  while  making  them  keep^cg^p  up 
their  fire.  We  have  not  yet  seen  so  marked  an  example  of  the  advant^K  .rSages 
gained  by  this  arrangement  of  hasty  entrenchments.  We  commend  it  to  ^cd  iht 
attention  of  those  who  will  hold  commands  in  years  to  come." 

Major-General  von  Mirus'  work  on  "  Cavalry  Field-Duty,"*  tra^ — ans- 
lated  by  Captain  Frank  Russell,  stands,  in  some  respects,  on  eve^sz^^en  a 
higher  level  of  importance  than  the  books  already  noticed.  The  w*^"  ^ork 
of  Major-General  von  Mirus  is  the  text-book  of  instruction  in  the 

German  cavalry.     It  is  complete  within  its  own  limits,  and  gives    -^s  in- 
struction to  the  soldiers  in  matters  not  purely  belonging  to  mili^"  -itaiy 
science.   Thus  the  soldier  is  reminded  that  "  a  good  way  of  impressing  ^gon 
the  memory  the  principles  of  field-duty  is  to  endeavour  to  pictur-r^M'e  in 
one's  mind  those  situations  or  circumstances  of  war  of  which  one^^siw 
heard  or  read,  or  to  which  the  attention  has  been  directed."     "  L^^Ht  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  soldier  to  protect  women,  children,  and  — M.  old 
men."     There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on  "  Definitions  and  €tenK=iei'*i 
Principles,"  in  which  words  are  explained  which  are  not  always-i^^  «>■ 
curately  understood  by  the  civilian — such  as,  cantonments,  outp     ^0sU, 
pair  oh,  defiles,  convoys,  beacons,  and  ambuscades, 

"A  Series  of  Sketches,"'  entitled  "Soldiering  and  ScribbUng,'    "^ are 
lively  pictures  of  the  realities  of  the  soldier's  life,  though  the  w     :riter 

*  "  Hasty   Intrencbments."       By  A.   Brialmont.     TranaUted  by  Chari^  A. 
EmpsoD.     London  :  Henry  S.  King.     1872. 

•  "Cavalry  Field  Duty."    By  Major-General  von  Mirus.  Translated  hjCmptma 
Frank  S.  Russell.     London  :  Henry  S.  King.     1872. 

'  *'  Soldiering  and  Sctibbling."    A  Series  of  Sketches.     By  Archibald  IFarbm, 
London  :  Henry  S.  King.     1872. 
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lionestly  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  they  do  not  represent  his  own 
j>€r.<onal  experiences.  However  they  are  suflBciently  plausible,  and 
ol)Tiously  based  upon  actual  facts,  to  be  interesting  and  indeed 
iostructive.  -For  instance,  under  the  heading  "Soldiers'  Wives,"  a 
cjuantity  of  information  is  given  which  is  not  generally  accessible. 
^The  situation  of  a  soldier  married  without  leave  is  described  in  a  very 
-vivid  way.  It  is  said  that  for  one  soldier  who  marries  "  with  leave," 
^t  least  half-a-dozen  marry  without  leave.  Sometimes  a  man  applies 
lor  leave,  which  is  either  refused  or  postponed.  "  Of  late  years  a  more 
Itr-nient  policy  has  come  into  operation.  A  suitable  applicant  is  per- 
xnitted  to  marry  at  once,  with  the  promise  that  his  wife  will  be  taken 
*  on  the  strength  *  in  rotation,  and  meanwhile  a  little  work  is  assigned 
ii€r  to  ease  the  hardship  of  her  lot."  "  To  get  married  without  leave, 
^'ven  although  it  be  accompanied  by  no  other  infraction  of  discipline, 
is  a  military  crime  coming  under  the  head  of  disobedience  to  orders ; 
^-^d  I  have  known  a  man  severely  punished  for  the  offence.  Thus,  I 
«a?e  known  a  man  get  seven  days'  cells,  involving  the  loss  of  his  hair, 
^or  a  couple  of  hours'  absence  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
^iMrried." 

There  are  many  concrete  and  apparently  minute  topics  of  Inter- 
actional Law  which  have  become  of  the  most  serious  moment  to 
^ntinental  nations  owing  to  the  events  of  the  recent  war,  and  yet 
^hich  are  as  yet  imperfectly  apprehended  or  cared  for  in  this  country. 
^o  the  discussion  of  these  topics  the  writers  in  thp  Revue  de  droit 
'^^ernational,   and   among   them   pre-eminently  M.    G.    Rolin-Jac- 
^^enayDs,^  have  made  most  important  contributions  both  by  way  of 
^'^inal  suggestion  and  of  criticism  upon  other  writers.     The  main 
Problems  evolved  by  the  actual  circumstances  attending  the  conduct 
^*    the  late  war  concerned   (1)    the   treatment   of  non-combatants, 
v2)  the  latitude  of  destruction  permissible   to   an   invading   army, 
V^}   the  occasions  and  limitations  of  a  blockade  and  a  bombardment, 
v4)  the  weapons  and  instruments  of  war  allowable,  and  (5)  the  limits 
r^  making  forced  conditions  of  peace.     As  to  many  of  these  matters 
**^  all  their  details,  special  treaties  have  been  made  at  different  epochs 
^^d  between  particular  countries  for  their  regulation;  among  which 
*«e  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  Conventions  of  Geneva  and  St.  Peters- 
purg  are  most  conspicuous.     But  in  the  absence  of  such  treaties,  or 
^^  cases  to  which  they  do  not  apply,  or  in  the  finer  details  of  their 
Execution,  there   is   still  large  room   left   for  the   controversies  of 
Jurists  and   politicians.     These   controversies   have   recently   circled 
?^uiid  two  fixed  points,  to  one  or  other  of  which  each  different  jurist 
^  disposed  to  give  superior  consideration,  according  to  his  own  special 
PiXHiUvities.     One  of  these  points  is  that  of  "  necessity  ;"  the  other  ia 
"^bat  of  "  humanity."     In  the  present  treatise  M.  Rolin-Jacquemyns 
^"■'anges  the  topics  for  consideration  in  a  very  convenient  form  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  controverted  aspects  of  them  into  distinct 

^  '*  De  U  Mani^re  d'appr^cier  au  point  de  vue  du  droit  International  lea  Faiti 
<*•  »denufefe  Guerre."    Par  G.  Rolin-Jacquemynfl.    Gand.  1872. 
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relief.  His  arrangement  may  be  compendiously  described  as  followE 
International  war  is  essentially  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  self-^efenc: 
owing  its  origin  to  necessity.  Two  principles  regulate  the  laws  c 
war,  the  one  that  of  necessity^  which  justifies  the  employment  of  y\m 
lence  or  guile  within  the  limits  needed  to  attain  the  object  of  tl~ 
war,  but  which  is  tempered,  even  within  those  limits,  by  consideratiocz 
of  humanity ;  the  other,  that  of  humanity ,  in  accordance  with  whie 
the  consequences  of  war  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  peaceable  po« 
tions  of  a  population  except  under  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  la«i 
of  necessity.  There  are  of  course  a  variety  of  detailed  "  corollaries 
from  these  principles  which  refer  to  the  practical  problems  present 
by  the  conduct  of  modern  land  wars.  The  main  difficulty  arises, 
the  writer  points  out,  when  the  law  of  necessity  seems  to  be  in  dir^ 
conflict  with  that  of  humanity^  as  in  the  case  of  the  necessity  ym 
senting  itself  of  cutting  off"  communications  by  railway  and  telegrapi^ 
of  punishing  the  inhabitants  of  districts  collectively  for  offences 
individual  persons  in  their  midst ;  and  of  levying  imposts  and  for^ 
contributions  of  all  sorts.  The  writer  suggests  as  a  general  basis 
a  solution  of  these  questions,  that  in  strictly  military  matters  necess^ 
and,  in  administrative  matters  humanity,  should  lead  the  way  as  *< 
guiding  clue. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Fors  Clavigera  "*  still  pursues  its  motley,  errai-"t 
and  nondescript  course.  It  is  certainly  lively  reading,  though  "ts 
reader  quite  as  often  laughs  at  the  writer  as  with  him.  Bet«re( 
truisms,  puerilities,  exaggerated  statements  of  real  truths,  paradoice 
artistic  descriptions  (though  the  writer  reminds  us  "  his  forte  is  real! 
not  description,  but  political  economy''),  and  courageous  skirmishingi 
with  the  most  complex  problems  of  political  economy,  it  is  difficult  tc 
divine  the  exact  result  on  the  brain  of  the  "  workmen  and  labourers  oi 
Great  Britain,"  which  a  systematic  study  of  this  series  of  publicationi 
is  likely  to  have.  Among  other  grotesque  ideas,  Mr.  Ruskin  picture! 
the  set  of  advertisements  which  (if  he  did,  in  a  moment  of  mentJ 
collapse,  condescend  to  advertising)  he  would  publish  of  his  owB 
work. 

**  You  prefer  exercising  your  independent  judgment,  and  you  expect  me  to 
assent  to  it,  by  paying  for  the  insertion  in  all  the  penny  papers  of  a  pAragrapft 
that  may  win  your  confidence,  as,  for  instance,  *  Just  published.  The  — » 
number  of  "  Fors  Clavigera,"  containing  the  most  important  information  on  the 
existing  state  of  trade  in  Europe,  and  on  all  subjects  interestingthe  BritisiL 
operative.  Thousandth  thousand.  Price  7d. ;  seven  for  38.  6d.  Froportion^ 
abatement  on  large  orders.  No  intelligent  workman  should  pass  a  day  vithoa|» 
acquainting  himself  with  the  entirely  original  views  contained  in  these  pagee* 

Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  approve  the  list  of  books  "  with  brief  account* 
of  them,"   of  which  the  present  section  in  this  Review  presents  * 

>  '*  Fors  Clavigera.    Letters  to  the  Workmen  and  Labourers  of  Great  Brttiift- 
By  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.  For  June,  July,  August,  September,  October,  Novdob^ 
M.  G.  AUen,  Keston,  Kent. 
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Ayaloable  pamphlet  is  published  by  Mr.  Spearman  E.  Farries,* 
n  the  5pbject  of  "  Electoral  Equality."  The  contending  cries  for 
UDority  representation  and  for  equal  electoral  districts  ofben  leave 
fc  much  on  one  side  a  class  of  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
sidjastment  of  the  electoral  franchise.  This  class  of  fact  is  contained 
L  the  general  circumstances  that  no  fixed  and  inelastic  reform  measure 
A  make  allowance  for  the  change  in  the  relative  numerical  and 
idal  weight  of  the  different  parts  of  the  population  represented, 
ime  schemes  of  minority  representation  indeed  either  exclude  the 
£t  of  local  representation  entirely,  or  extend  the  unit  of  the  con- 
itaency  to  such  a  magnitude  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  effect  of  a 
ffiible  population,  while  other  schemes  provide  for  a  variable 
ale  of  representation  in  proportion  to  population.  But  the  actual 
eti  implied  in  the  measure  of  relative  change  of  population 
i?e  not  had  sufficient  attention  fixed  upon  them.  Mr.  Farries, 
I  establishing  his  main  position,  gives  one  numerical  instance  of  the 
(te  of  change  in  population  which  is  of  much  value.  It  is  well 
iiown  that  Iwrough  constituencies  grow  much  more  rapidly  as  a  rule 
itD  those  in  counties,  and  hence  we  find  the  latter  are  generally 
rtwe  evenly  represented  than  the  former.  According  to  the  last 
«MU8  returns  the  boroughs  have  added  in  twenty  years  to 
wir  population,  which  in  1851  was  7,438,679,  no*,  less  than 
»217,251;  while  the  counties  outside  the  boroughs  started  with  a 
3pulation  of  10,488,930,  and  only  increased  in  the  same  period  by 
^,248. 

A  comprehensive  glance  at  all  the  phenomena  of  the  present  day, 
oKtical,  social,  and  religious,  with  an  attempt  to  trace  their  mutual 
itions,  and  to  discover  their  causes  and  consequences,  is  never 
svmd  of  a  certain  interest.  Mr.  Statham"  has  endeavoured  in  a 
sies  of  lectures  delivered  at  Edinburgh  to  classify  all  the  social 
wmths  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  Hve  somewhat  original  heads, 
leie  heads  are  Lutheranism,  Commercialism,  Evangelicalism,  Byron- 
%  Humanitarianism.  In  the  course  of  discussing  the  last  of  these 
*ds,  Mr.  Statham  briefly  adverts  to  the  Politique  of  M.  Comte 
'ith  whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  only  to  be  acquaii\ted  through  the 
^am  of  Mr.  Mill)  and  takes  care  to  save  his  last  "  growth  "  from  a 
^creditable  association  with  the  great  Frenchman's  most  charac- 
nrtic  speculations.  The  essays  are  marred  by  the  form  in  which 
'jrwere  originally  delivered, — that  of  lectures,  which  are  unavoidably 
^nue  and  prolix.  Otherwise  there  is  much  acuteness  of  view  and 
*^3ke88  of  criticism  contained  in  the  work,  and  such  philosophic 
"▼•ys  are,  on  every  ground,  to  be  encouraged. 

"Electoral  Equality  considered  in  relation  to  the  Kecent  Returns  as  affecting 
J^>iMi  and   Wales."      By  R.    Spearman  £.  Farries.      London  :    Longmans. 

.^'The  Social  Growths  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy  :  an  Essay  in  the  Science 
Jj^Wogy,**  Being  the  substance  of  Four  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Freemasons* 
^  £dinbaxgfa,  May,  1872.     By  F.  Reginald  SUtham.    London  :  Longmans. 
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The  fifth  Report"  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  "  Amending 
the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women,"  containi 
matter  equally  important  and  interesting,  as  well  as  illustratiye  of 
the  mode  in  which  legislation  is  carried  on  in  this  country  by  driblete 
and  parsimonious  instalments.  It  is  well  known  that  the  "  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  of  1870,"  though  remedying  certain  kinds  of 
injustice  flowing  from  the  existing  law,  yet  was  so  mutilated  during 
its  passage  through  the  two  Houses  that  it  resulted  in  a  mass  of 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies.  The  Committee  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  the  more  complete  and  effective  measure  were  naturally 
alarmed  last  Session  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  piecemeal  legislation  which 
might  give  a  plausible  show  of  finally  adjusting  the  whole  matter, 
while  really  exaggerating  the  anomalies,  or,  at  the  best,  putting  off 
indefinitely  a  complete  amending  measure.  This  alarm  was  well  justi- 
fied, and  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  that,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  J.  Hinde  Palmer,  a  most  unsatisfactory  measure  of  proposed  reform 
introduced  by  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  was  effectually  opposed  and  prevented 
from  becoming  law.  The  Bill  of  Mr.  Hill  seemed  likely  to  have  the 
ridiculous  effect  of  preventing  business  creditors  of  the  wife  prior  to 
matrimony  sueing  either  husband  or  wife  for  debts  due  to  them  in  the 
event  of  the  profits  being  settled  under  the  Act  of  1870  on  the  wife.^ 

It  is  very  refreshing  to  find  a  writer  like  Mr.  Counsellor  Cronin, 
Editor  of  the  Binghamton  Times,  New  York,  placing  together  a  number 
of  large  problems  calling  for  immediate  solution  which  in  this  country 
are  too  much  wont  to  be  separated,  those  who  mo&t  warmly  espouse 
one  problem  often  looking  with  hostility  or  suspicion  on  those  who 
advocate  any  other,  and  the  man  who  advocates  all  of  them  being  the 
general  foe  of  all  men.     Mr.  Cronin  points  out,  in  clear,  vigorous,  but 
very  temperate  language,  that  the  existing  evils  which  render  society 
corrupt  and  miserable  can   be  traced,  first,  to  the  want  of  education; 
secondly,  to  the  debased  and  dependent  condition  of  woman ;  thiidly* 
to  the  despotic  and  unnatural  pressure  of  the  existing  marriage  laws; 
and,  fourthl}^  to  the  unequal  diff*usion  of  wealth.     We  have  so  oftc"^ 
and  consistently  pleaded  the  urgency  of  immediate  and  contemporaneooj 
reforms  in  all  these  particulars,  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  note  witft 
satisfaction  an  indication  that  in  America,  at  least,  the  close  connexioa 
of  these  different  topics  is  distinctly  apprehended.      Mr.  Cronin  ^^ 
says : — "  Nature    is    constantly    remedying   wrongs,   through  i»*^ 
without  his  conscious  agency,  which  shows  that  she  is  working  out  • 
plan  entirely  independent  of  his  concurrence.     Man  may  aid  this  pl^» 
and  he  may  retard  it,  but  he  cannot  permanently  obstruct  or  control  i«> 
any  more  than  he  can  permanently  stop  the  descent  of  a  river  ^J 
obstructing  its  regular  channel.'' 

^  •*  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  Amending  the  I^ 
with  respect  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women."     Manchester.     1872. 

"  '♦The  Reforms  which  should  Precede,  and  the  Results  which  must  FaUO]^ 
the  Equal  Distribution  of  Wealth."  By  David  E.  Cronin,  Office  of  £ingka0r^ 
Times,  New  Tork.     1872. 
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ATigorous  monograph  bj  '^Capricornus^^^  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  &1]  interested  in  emigration  questions.     It  deals  with  the  history  of 
Australian  legislation  about  land  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  with 
the  bearing  of  the  results  of  that  legislation  on  the  present  aspects  of 
the  land-market  in  Australia.     Eighty  years  ago,  our  first  penal  settle- 
ments contemplated  a  gradual  colonization  of  the  country  by  reformed 
convicts.     Forty  years  later  the  futility  of  these  hopes  was  demon- 
strated, and  a  fresh  developement  had  followed  on  the  introduction  of 
lierds  and  flocks,  which  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  compel  a  dispersion 
of  population  into  the  waste  lands,  and  the  first  *'  squatting  interest  " 
Appeared.     It  became  obvious  that  the  well-ordered  class  of  the  com- 
munity were  turned  into  Bedouins.     Sir  Richard  Bourke,  "  the  best 
governor  that  has  come  to  Australia,"  **  discerned  in  these  seemingly 
lawless  undertakings  the  promise  of  wealth,  commerce,  and  extended 
empire,  and  his  wisdom  sought  rather  to  regulate  than  to  curb.*'     On 
liis  representations,  squatting  was  legalized  by  the  impost  of  a  small 
fee,  and  land  was  to  be  had  in  almost  any  quantity  at  five  shillings 
per  acre,  no  right  of  possession,  real  or  implied,  being  thus  conveyed, 
out  the  tenure  being  simply  a  permissive  use  of  grass.  On  Sir  Richard 
Bourke's  return  to  England  in  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  George 
Qipps,  who  was  the  instrument  chosen  for  carrying  out  a  scheme  of 
"colonization  in  mass,"  proposed  by  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  convey  segments  of  English  population  to  Australia, 
and  to  expect  the  previous  distinctions  and  relations  to  survive  the 
transplanting  to  a  new  soil  and  a  wholly  diverse  set  of  conditions, 
liand  was  to  be  sold  at  what  was  called  "a  sufficient  price,"  or  a 
**  hired  labour  price,"  of  from  one  pound  per  acre  upwards.     Of  course 
the  scheme  broke  down.     As  ship  after  ship  reached  the  wharves  of 
Adelaide,  a   scene   of  busy  traffic  ensued,   which  looked  to  the  un- 
thinking new-comers  like  an  established  commerce.    The  town  seemed 
to  all  likely  to  be  the  focus  of  wealth.    Land  was  bought  up,  and  sold, 
»nd  redivided,  and  resold,  and  all  the  evils  of  land-jobbing  established 
themselves  for  two  years,  when  "  the  money  was  all  spent  and  the 
^d  and  the  buildings  belonged  to  the  money-lenders  and  the  grog- 
sellere."     The  legacy  which  all  Australia  has  inherited  is  a  high  price 
fc?  land  prohibitive  of  profitable  occupation,  and  a  stinted  and  jealous 
•pint  in  its  disposal.     Sir  George  Gipps  organized  a  Survey  Depart- 
Dient  under  whose  auspices  the  laud  was  cut  up,  as  it  was  wanted,  into 
wnall  portions  inconvenient  for  intending  settlers,  and  only  calculated 
*o  promote  competition.    It  was  sold  by  auction,  and  thus  every  land- 
jobber  could  manipulate  the  market  at  his  will.  He  then  announced  that 
^b  squatter,  in  lieu  of  rent,  should  be  compelled  to  buy  part  of  his 
r^n  periodicaUy  at  the  price  of  a  pound  an  acre.     This  roused  the 
opposition  gf  the  squatters,  and  they  combined  to  ask,  not  only  for 
'^ess,  but  for  regular  leases,  rights  of  pre-emption,  and  fixity  of 
tenure.  The  granting  of  these  by  Parliament  in  1846  practically  locked 

^  " Boah EsaayB.'*     By  Capricornus.     Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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up  all  the  land,  until  the  rush  of  gold-diggers  in  1851  hroke  do^rn 
the  restrictions  which  had  made  it  impossible  for  so  much  as  a  hut  ot 
a  garden  or  a  cow  to  belong  to  a  poor  man,  in  the  face  of  the  lax^e 
squatters,  who  were,  however,  themselves  almost  entirely  in  the  haudlft 
of  the  banks  and  money-lenders.     As  time  went  on,  and  the  fresh 
masses  of  population  began  either  to  find  out  the  truth  that  the  g^old- 
diggings  grew  less  rather  than  more  profitable,  or  to  wish  to  set^tle 
permanently  on  homesteads  of  their  own,  the  theory  of  "selection" 
began  to  be  spoken  of.     All  forms  of  fraudulent  dealing  in  land    and 
stock  had  been  favoured  by  the  rise  in  prices  consequent  upon,   the 
sudden  increase  of  population,  and  the  resulting  fortunes  which  new* 
comers  supposed  to  be  the  products  of  years  of  honest  labour.  "  Runs  " 
were  bought  on  credit  and  "  there  are  many  stations  which  have  ruined 
three  or  four  different  purchasers  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and.  at 
the  same  time  have  realized  handsome  profits  for  the  ingenious  finan- 
ciers who  turned  the  handle  of  the  machine."     In  1860  the  hitherto 
inert  legislatures  and  silent  press  took  up  the  matter.     The  squatten 
held  to  their  claim  to  fixity  of  tenure,  the  public  clamoured  for   free 
selection,  and  the  battle  became  too  fierce  for  compromise.     At  last 
free  selection  was  established  by  law  ;  and  as  the  leases  of  1846  fell  in, 
the  lands  were  thrown  open,  as  well  as  (in  Sydney)  the  whole  of  the 
crown  lands.     But  the  new  leases  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.     It 
was  permitted  that  selections  might  be  made  in  different  places  by 
members  of  the  same  family  ;  and  as  each  patch  "  selected"  gave  a 
claim   to  three  times  the  area  of  grazing-land,  fresh  openings   for 
"jobbing"  were  made.     The  grazing-lands  were  little  regarded  when 
they  were  granted ;  but   bad   seasons,   scanty  markets,  the  want  of 
patient  farming  experiment,  and  the  discovery  that  grazing  can   be 
made  much  more  profitable  by  fencing  and  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  grasses,  have  made  them  preponderate  in  value  over  the  arable 
lands.     The  remedy  for  present  difficulties  would  seem  to  lie  in  selling 
rights  "in  the  gross — that  is,  without  picking" — at  an  "improving" 
price — an   alteration,  simply,  of  the  conditions  of  selection  fpm  «J» 
agricultural  to  a  grazing  basis.     Queensland  passed  a  law  with  this 
tendency  in  1868,   while  Victoria  and  South  Australia  held  to  the 
agricultural  basis.     But  above  all,  the  remedy  lies  in  emigrants  being 
content  to  take  small  allotments,  and  working  them   either  in  co- 
operation or  with  their  individual  capital,  and  not  on  credit.    Tbii 
class  of  emigrants  has  not  been  popular  with  the  Sydney  money-lenden, 
who  have  preferred  to  take  bills  for  the  lands  and  stocks  which  tbcy 
have  acquired  by  foreclosure,  and  which  are  not  worth  the  nominally 
low  price  at  which  they  are  oflfered.     Of  the  four  modes  of  hvelibood 
now  open  to  a  working  emigrant,  gold-digging  does  not  offer  occupat*^" 
to  many  thousands  of  new  hands,  nor  at  large  wages.     The  modern 
system  of  fenced  grazing  needs  fewer  and  fewer  hands  ;  public  worki 
are  finished  up  to  the  extreme  point  to  which  Government  Fund*  or 
Credit  will  allow ;  and  until  the  land-laws  and  agricultural  science  •« 
improved,  farming  is  unprofitable. 

Periodical  literature  is  generally  necessarily  so  slight  in  texture 
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e  Tepublication  of  articles  from  even  our  best  magazines  is  of 
lable  policy,  except  under  special  circumstances.  Mr.  William 
Palgrave's  literary  position  and  exceptional  knowledge  of  tbe 
ange  of  Mabometan  life,  however,  constitute  such  a  speciality, 
I  republication"  of  his  contributions  to  Fraser^s  Magazine,  the 
/,  the  Quarterly,  and  Macmillan,  is  a  valuable  boon  to  all  who 
acquire  substantial  grounds  for  their  views  on  the  £ast  and  on 
I  Eastern  policy.  True,  that  for  some  readers'  taste,  Mr.  Pal- 
liows  too  fond  a  leaning  towards  Mahometanism  as  contrasted 
hristianity,  and  a  perhaps  more  than  impartial  faith  in  its 
ty  of  permanence,  if  not  its  final  supremacy,  when  he  writes, 
,  or  seem  to  find,  that  Mahometanism — the  nearest  approach 
J  any  set  creed  to  what  is  called  '  natural  religion' — has  per- 
1  tbe  whole,  less  tendency  than  any  other  system  I  am  yet 
ted  with,  to  cramp  and  thwart  the  innate  excellence  of  human 
'  And  again,  "  Islam,  taken  apart  from  the  Government,  ex- 
ery  few  symptoms  of  sickness,  and  none  at  all  of  decrepitude. 
A  time  may  indeed  be  in  store  when  all  dogmatic  systems  will 
jur, .  •  •  .  but  till  then  ....  we  may  with  tolerable  confi- 
Bsert  that  the  'Allah'  of  Arabia  will  not  want  worshippers, 

Koran  of  its  Prophet  those  who  read,  revere,  and  follow." 
"ee  first  papers  are  on  Mahometanism  in  the  Levant,  and  con- 
eries  of  most  interesting  and  informing  descriptions  of  the  large 
of  society  seriatim  ;  the  Civil  Service,  containing  both  the  class 
ten  to  ordinary  European  acquaintance,  but  which  is  a  com- 
)f  all  that  is  bad  in  Turkish  character  c9mbined  with  all  that 
Q  composite  Western  influences,  and  also  a  large  body  of  men 
)ld  sturdy  Osmanlie  caste,  not  wholly  unadorned  by  European 
nents,  who  bring  a  conscience  to  their  work,  and  whose  con- 
is  that  of  Islam ;  the  Army,  of  the  military  power  and  good 
r  which  the  author  has  a  high  opinion ;  the  agricultural  classes 
m  the  deep  and  wide  base  of  the  Mahometan  Levant,  the  con- 
e  landholders  and  peasants  who  alike  look  to  a  revival  of  Ma- 
oism as  the  cure  for  all  that  they  now  suffer  under — ^a  revival 
tiich  Mr.  Palgrave  deals  in  a  later  chapter  as  an  actual  fact ; 
iparatively  small  class  of  Mahometan  traders — for,  since  both 

and  conditional  contracts  were  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Pro- 
■ade  is  crippled,  and  the  true  believer  has  to  resort  to  calling 
I  an  augmentation  of  capital,  and  to  such  *'  dodges"  as  selling 
ith  a  bunch  of  grapes  on  its  back  for  large  sums,  and  under- 
g  her  to  represent  the  product  of  next  year's  vintage ;  and 
the  class  which  comprises  the  learned  in  the  Law  and  in  Reli- 
ivisions  necessarily  as  indistinguishable  as  the  Law  and  Religion 
Ives.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Mahometan  Revival,  Mr.  Palgrave 
ates  four  great  "  signs  of  the  times,"  dating  from  the  last  fifteen 
ity  years.    The  first  is  that  from  the  public  schools.    Through- 

S«»yB  on  Eastern  Questions. "  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave.  London : 
tan  and  Co.   1872. 
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out  Turkey  the  Christian  children  and  European  tongues,  learning,  and 
science,  have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  The  next  sign  is  the 
great  diminution  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors— a  sign 
of  revival  which  has  again  and  again  been  seen  at  different  periods  of 
Islamatic  history ;  and,  cognate  to  this,  is  a  stricter  observance  of  the 
great  Eamadan  Fast.  That  these  two  changes  have  their  strong  effect 
on  Imperial  policy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  all  public  employ- 
ments the  number  of  Europeans,  and  indeed  of  Christians  generally, 
is  markedly  smaller  and  is  every  day  diminishing,  while  concessions 
for  engineering  undertakings  promised  to  Europeans  are,  so  far  as  may 
be,  persistently  thwarted  or  nullified  in  their  execution.  Add  to  thi 
that  on  every  hand  mosques,  colleges,  schools,  and  chapels  innume^ 
able  are  throughout  Turkey  being  repaired  or  built,  and  their  endow- 
ments better  administered  for  the  ends  for  which  they  were  originally 
set  apart.  Mr.  Palgrave  urges  these  facts  on  the  attention  of  the 
rulers  of  Mahometan  India,  where  the  deep  clefts  which  divide  the 
two  great  sects  of  Mahometanism  are  bridged  in  the  presence  of  the 
"infidel,"  and  where  Mr.  Palgrave  believes  that  the  only  possibility 
of  safe,  just,  and  durable  rule  lies  in  the  institution  of  Muslim  courts 
and  Muslim  educational  establishments,  under  the  supreme  control  of 
of  our  own  Government.  Throughout,  Mr.  Palgrave  praises  the  moral 
character  of  the  Mahometan  populations  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Christians  under  the  Sultan's  rule,  and  plainly  expresses  his  belief  that 
sympathy  with  the  Christians  is  both  misplaced  and  mischievous.  A 
survey  of  the  different  sections  of  Greeks,  Maronites,  Melchites,  Arme- 
nians, Copts,  is  of  great  interest,  the  latter  two  sects  being  represented 
as  most  worthy  of  respect,  although  "  what  social  merits  they  have, 
they  share  with  the  Mahometan  population  around  them  ;  their  vices 
are  their  own  ;"  and  the  last  advice  offered  to  Western  Christians  tf 
that  they  should  "  love  their  brethren  at  least  wisely,  before  they  lovo 
them  perhaps  too  well.'*  The  past  folly  of  their  love,  Mr.  Palgrave 
avers,  has  consisted  in  complaints  to  the  Government  of  outrages  which 
have  never  taken  place  until  the  remonstrance  suggested  the  idea  of 
inflicting  the  injury.  "  The  Abkasian  Insurrection"  reminds  or  informs 
the  reader  of  the  facts  of  an  insurrection  of  a  tribe  of  the  Caucasus 
against  Russian  tyranny,  ending  in  the  necessary  triumph  of  the 
greater  power,  and  finally  in  the  wholesale  emigration  of  the  whole 
nation  'of  Abkasians  from  the  lands  held  by  them  for  two  thousand 
years  into  territory  where,  "  under  the  more  tolerant  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Sultan,"  they  found  a  freedom  which  Kussia  always  denie* 
within  her  own  limits.  The  view  presented  by  the  foregoing  paj»^ 
of  the  Arab  mind  and  character,  as  influenced  by  the  Mahometau 
system,  is  completed  by  essays  on  Omar,  the  poet,  and  Ta'abbe* 
Shurran,  the  brigand,  as  representatives,  severally,  of  the  civilization 
and  refinement,  and  of  the  barbarous  energy  by  which  Islam  ^•^ 
cradled, — elements  necessary  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  oj 
the  religion  which  has  remodelled  or  crystallized  the  earlier  nation** 
characteristics.  It  is  always  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  Palgrav©  * 
matter  is  given  in  worthy,  that  is  in  lucid  and  most  attractive,  ionn-^ 
Mr.   lialfiton  continues   his  efforts  to   make  the  British  public 
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acqoainted  with  Russian  literature,  and,  in  the  present  volume,"  offers 
an  instalment  of  the  results  of  past  and  future  years  of  research  into 
tlie  stories,  legends,  riddles,  proverhs,  and  epic,  as  well  as  lyric,  poems 
which  oral  tradition  has  preserved  among  the  Russian  peasantry, 
prefacing  his  various  sections  by  short  accounts  of  the  religious  ideas 
attributed  to  the  ancient  Slavonians,  the  superstitions  current  am«>ng 
'fclieir  descendants,  and  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Bussian  peasantry.  The  work  is  intended  chiefly  to  render  available, 
lo  such  students  of  mythology  and  folklore  as  do  not  read  Russian, 
some  part  of  the  evidence  bearing  upon  such  subjects  which  has  been 
collected  in  Russia.  The  life  of  the  Russian  peasantry  can  best  be 
realized  by  a  knowledge  of  the  songs  which,  coming  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  forming  an  indispensable  accompaniment  to 
•▼ery  phase  of  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  English  reader  a  singularly  mournful  and  pathetic  impression,  in 
liarmony  with  the  sad  monotony  of  Russian  scenery  and  the,  until 
lately,  hopeless  restrictions  of  Russian  serfdom.  Even  the  village 
fiances  are  accompanied  by  songs  descriptive  of  the  death  of  the  soldier 
far  from  home,  or  of  the  neglect  of  the  wife  lured  away  by  the  wander- 
ing youth  ;  while  among  the  songs  of  love  and  marriage,  come  prayers 
from  the  bride  that  her  husband  will  only  beat  her  for  a  good  cause, 
}>ecause  neither  father  nor  mother  will  be  there  to  pity  her  tears.  It 
^=^1  of  course,  true  that  some  songs  show  more  lightness  of  heart ; 
but  even  were  that  not  so,  readers  who  care  to  acquaint  themselves 
H'ith  life  as  it  is  among  the  Russian  population,  would  turn  with  no 
*«s  eagerness  to  Mr.  Ralston's  painstaking  volume. 

It  is  only  the  travels  of  men  wlio  are  setting  foot  on  hitherto  un- 

trodden  soil  that  can  be  given  to  the  world  with  any  hope  of  pacilic 

*'featment.     In   our  days  the  battle  of  the  geographers  blots  out  of 

''oeniory  the  fury  of  even  theological  conflict.     Captain  Burton  is  not 

*J>ioug  the  least  bellicose  of  our  travellers,  and  in  the  present  volumes" 

«e  wages  war  with  reviewers  in  his  first  introductory  line,  and  with 

•he  Pnlestine  Exploration  Society  and  nearly  all  former  travellers  in 

*^alestinein  almost  every  page  which  he  contributes  to  the  miscellanies 

wre  collected.     Under  the  circumstances  anybody  must  hesitate  to 

^l  that  valuable  which  is  at    all  events  interesting,   but   Captain 

^urton  believes  himself  to  have  furnished,  with  Mr.  Drake's  help, 

^Jnportant  contributions  to  the  map  of  Northern  Syria,  and  to  the 

knowledge  of  disputed  sites,  and  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  appears  to  have 

*o  far  sanctioned  this  belief  as  to  incorporate  some  alterations  in  the 

^^*^p  appended  to  these  volumes.  The  party  visited  patches  of  hitherto 

^Uiexplored  country  lying  within  two  days*  ride  of  great  cities  until 

*w>w  n'presented   as   blanks  in  the  maps,  but  really  full  of  interest 

^r  students,  and  only  unknown  because  of  their  inability  to  furnish 

^ater,  forage,  and  provisions,   and    because  they  are  the   home  of 

malarious  fevers  and  of  Bedouins.    A  collection  of  neo-Syrian  proverbs, 

^,|f  "The  SoQgs  of  the  Russian  People."  By  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  M.  A.  London  : 
EHuttid  Green      1872. 

-^  "Unexplored   Syria."     By   Richard   F.   Burton  and   Charles   F.   Tyrwhitt 
^'^e.*'    2  vols.     London  :  Tinsley  Brothera.     1872. 
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Mr.  Drake's  essay  upon  "  writing  a  roll  of  the  law,"  a  transcript  of  the 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  Hauran  mountain,  and  the  des<?ription  of 
Palmyra,  arc  the  portions  of  the  work  most  likely  to  interest  the  non- 
geographical  public. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  past  of  Bussis 
witliout  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness;  hut  perhaps  of  all  things  the 
saddest  is  to  note  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  a  much-enduring 
educated  man  b}^  life-long  subjection  to  Kunsian  military  despotism. 
In  1825,  when  the  Emperor  AU'xander  died,  leaving  his  throne,  bj  bis 
will,  to  his  younger  son,  Nicolas,  the  strange  blunder  was  made  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  elder  son,  Constantine,  from  men 
who  knew,  full  well  that  Constai\tine  had  resigned  all  claim  to  the 
throne.  Numberless  s^ocieties  throughout  educated  Hussia,  beginning 
as  mere  literary  associations,  had  gradually  become  the  homes  cf 
aspirations  for  a  llepublic ;  and  the  time  of  hesitation  and  national 
bewilderment  between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  true  accession 
of  Nicolas,  seemed  a  promising  time  for  an  attempt  to  "  make  a 
beginning."  As  a  matter  of  course  a  half-formed  plot,  concocted  bj 
men  who  thought  it  possible  to  begin  a  revolution  and  not  carry  it  on, 
and  who  had  not  even  a  leader  to  look  to,  had  a  termination  which 
would  be  ludicrous  for  its  futility  had  its  consequences  not  been  so 
ghastly  for  live  men  who  were  executed,  and  so  crushing  for  more  than 
a  hundred  who  were  exiled  of  the  best  liu.^sian  nobility.  Baron 
Kosen,"  who  writes  the  pathetic  account  of  his  own  and  his  companions' 
suflerings,  is  a  strange  example  of  the  result  of  Eussian  training.  No 
very  active  participator  in  the  alfair,  and  iiopeless  of  success  from  the 
beginning,  he  was  imprisoned  in  a  casemate  for  a  year  or  more,  sent  to 
Siberia  to  forced  labour  for  more  years,  allowed  to  settle  in  Siberia 
on  a  pittance,  sent  as  a  common  soldier  to  the  Caucasus,  and  finally 
allowed  to  return  home,  after  fourteen  years,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
under  police  surveillance.  Yet  he  hopes  his  readers  will  see  that  he 
feels  "  neither  bitterness  nor  anger,  in  thinking  over  the  trials"  he 
has  suffered,  but  that  he  has  only  "  lasting  gratitude  for  all  the  unfail- 
ing kindness  which  has  been  shown  to  him  and  to  his  comrades  in  griev- 
ous times  ;**  and  would  entreat  them  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  condemned  and  punished  :  "they  then 
will  see  there  was  reason  enough  for  our  having  been  treated  thuR. 
Apart  from  this  over-great  meekness,  the  account  of  the  life  in  Siberia, 
and  of  the  beauty  and  resources  of  the  country  is  attractive. 

Mr.  Mounsey,"  when  ordered  from  Vienna  on  a  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Persia,  found  it  so  impossible  to  gather  the  requisite  in- 
formation as  to  his  route  and  his  equipment  from  the  experience  of 
his  friends,  in  the  absence  of  a  "  Murray,'*  that  he  resolved  to  supply 
the  lack  by  publishing  his  adventures  on  the  way,  and  the  information 
gathered  during  his  residence  in  Persia.  The  romantic  ideas  of  PeraW 
hcenery  imprinted  on  the  juvenile  mind  by  the  "  Arabian  Nighta"  ti« 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  realistic  writers  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Mounaey 

*'  **Bu88tan  Cimspiratora  in  Siberia."      By  Baron  R .     London:  SoiiWt 

Elder  and  Co.     1872. 

^^  *'  A  Journey  through  the  Caucasus  and  the  Interior  of  Persis."  By  A.  H. 
Monnsey,  F.ii.G.S.    London  :  Smith,  Eld«r  and  Co.    1872. 
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ily  once  found  them  justified — at  Ispahan,  where,  ruined  and  de- 
tttated  by  AfiPghan  invaders  as  the  city  has  been,  the  palace  of 
hehel  Sitoon  still  stands,  decorated  with  all  that  Eastern  fancy 
wld  invent  and  Eastern  art  execute.  The  gorgeous  dress  and 
welry  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Court,  though  mixed  somewhat 
nngelr  with  the  most  uupoetic  modern  productions ;  as,  for  in- 
BDce,  Mr.  Mounsey  saw  the  Shah  wearing  common  brown  cotton 
oves  and  a  twin  diamond  to  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  standing  by  a 
none  of  sandal-wood  thickly  studded  with  large  emeralds  and 
tsbiontid  with  Manchester  chintz.  The  impression  left  by  Mr. 
oansey's  book  as  to  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Govern - 
cot  officials  of  all  grades,  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the 
>pulation,  the  squalor  of  life,  the  desert  wretchedness  of  the 
►iffltry,  with  occasional  oases  of  great  beauty,  and  the  universal 
«iy  of  the  kingdom,  is  most  painful ;  but  in  his  preface  he  ex- 
tttes  his  hope  that  he  may  in  no  degree  liave  diverted  sympathy 
M  the  populations  suffering  from  the  famine.  He  would  have  it 
me  in  mind  that  the  Pei*sian's  character  has  been  formed,  to  a  very 
ett  extent,  by  the  system  of  government  under  which  he  has  long 
ed.  "  His  disposition  is  amiable,  intelligent,  imaginative,  and 
ale."  Owing  to  exceptionally  dry  winters  in  1870  and  1871,  the 
>p»  failed,  and  for  the  ])ast  two  years  there  has  been  a  famine 
^htfully  destructive  of  life.  Mr.  Mounsey 's  descriptions  of  scenery  ; 
the  great  ruins  at  Persepolis  ;  of  the  **  Bab*'  sect — a  Persian  erup- 
n  of  Socialism  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  despotic  government  of 
>  country,  and  which  may  possibly  have  been  crushed  out,  since 
•hing  has  been  heard  of  it  for  twenty  years — of  the  Guebres  or 
nsees,  who  are  persecuted  and  diminished  in  Persia,  and  are  only 
>py  to  be  helped  by  their  wealthy  Indian  co-religionists  to  emigrate ; 
Persian  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  pains  to  see ; — all  these 
I  repay  the  reader  of  this  volume.  It  is  impossible  that  an  English- 
D^  should  not  find  amusement  in  the  ignorance  of  the  Eastern 
ions  he  comes  in  contact  with,  even  if  he  acknowledges  as  often  as 

*  Mounsey  does,  that  in  England,  too,  all  the  world  does  not  know 
eh  about  Eastern  life.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  instance  of  such 
orance  that  Mr.  Mounsey  records  is  that  of  an  official  who  could 

*  attaiu  to  any  understanding  of  the  telegraph  system,  until  it  was 
npared  to  a  dog  whose  tail  should  be  trodden  on  in  Teheran,  and 
Kdd  itself  bark  in  Loudon. 

**Two  Idle  Apprentices""  have  used  their  idle  time  well  in  catering 
the  information  no  less  than  for  the  amusement  o  their  readers. 
▼ery  temperate  picture  of  average  life  in  the  Temple,  together  with 
^ta  of  its  historical  associations,  leads  the  way,  and  is  followed  by 
•cripiions  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  the  Chancery  Courts,  the 
id  Bailey,  country  Sessions,  their  appearance,  the  forms  of  the  pro- 
•^diup  in  them,  and  specimens  of  every -day  scenes  in  them.  The 
Ketches  contained  in  these  papers  are   exceedingly  vivid,  and  the 

*  "Briefii  and  Papers.  Sketches  of  the  Bar,  and  of  the  Pr««."  By  Two 
^  Apiteaticei.    London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co.    1872. 


papers  on  telegraphing,  company- jobbinj^,  and  the  "pai 
work  of  a  newspaper  editor,  complete  the  volume.  1 
its  real  or  aliected  humour  the  last  few  lines  will  j 
before  me  a  letter  received  by  the  sub-editor  of  a  dai 
whether  Oliver  Cromwell  founded  the  Society  for  th< 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts." 

Dr.  Bastian's^^  historical  and  critical  investigation 
relationships"  prevailing  in  different  parts  of  the  worl 
sample  of  a  mode  of  inquiry  which  is  becoming  incri 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  from  which 
results  may  be  anticipated.  Dr.  Bastian  discusses  in  a  i 
chapters  each  of  the  great  group  of  social  facts  or  i 
which  legal  relations  are  or  may  be  based.  Such  fact 
are  Property,  Feudalism,  Marriage,  Shivery,  Revenge, 
Magic,  Manufacturing  and  Artistic  Skill.  Dr.  Bastiat 
law  is  entirely  conformable  to  the  comprehensive  and 
it  always  presented  by  the  best  writers  among  his  c 
not  unknown  (though  still  very  strange)  in  England 
he,  ''as  the  individual  organism  is  maintained  and 
vitality  by  physiological  prescripts,  so  is  the  orgai 
through  which  the  personal  representatives  of  burnt 
into  political  unity,  mahitained  and  regulated  by  p 
the  form  of  law.  The  philosophic  definitions  of  la> 
earlier  ones  of  the  vital  force,  may  (so  soon  as  nat 
progressed  far  enough  to  take  up  psychology  into 
become  known  as  the  common  medium  of  what  belong 
universe  and  the  earth)  be  reconstructed  on  a  method 
gation  and  be  exposed  to  the  test  supplied  by  rigid  i 
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almost;  ubiquitously  at  certain  stages  of  society  in  all  nations,  though 
under  the  most  eccentric  varieties  in  each.  Dr.  Bastian  levies  his 
illustrations  from  the  most  varied  and  out-of-the-way  people,  extending 
to  Northern  Africa,  Mongolia,  China,  Mexico,  Peru,  Australia,  Sparta, 
and  Iceland.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  book  is  an  extract  from  a 
code  of  Siamese  laws,  originally  published  by  Dr.  Bradley,  the  mis- 
sionary. The  following  are  seven  classes  of  persons  whom  it  is  proper 
to  employ  as  bond-servants : — First,  persons  for  whom  money  or  other 
property  has  been  paid  for  their  relief;  second,  the  children  of  persons 
in  bondage  for  debt ;  third,  parents  transferred  to  their  children  as 
pawn-servants;  fourth,  persons  given  to  others  as  pawn-servants; 
tiftih,  persons  redeemed  from  prison  or  from  capital  punishment ;  sixth, 
persons  under  pressure  of  famine  who  have  given  themselves  as  bond- 
•enrants  in  consideration  of  being  fed  and  clothed ;  seventh,  persons 
taken  captive  in  war. 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Gneist^^.  on  the  "  Rechstaat"  (an  expression,  by 
the  way,  characteristically  untranslateable  into  English)  is  interesting 
both  from  the  antecedents  of  the  eminent  writer  and  from  the  existing 
sitoation  of  Germany.  Dr.  Qneist  is  a  member  of  the  German  Par- 
liament. He  is  also  a  political  philosopher,  and  has  written  the 
inost  exhaustive  and  accurate  work  in  existence  on  the  details  of 
Knglish  government.  The  present  work  exhibits  to  the  full  all  the 
elements  which  the  author  and  his  subject  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute. Germany  is  recovering  slowly  though  surely  from  the 
»lmo8t  distracting  spasm  of  effort  whereby  her  formal  political  unity 
^tt  brought  about,  her  commercial  unity  substantiated,  and  her 
tutorial  integrity  asserted  against  France.  Dr.  Gneist  approaches 
liis  gubjcct  from  a  point  of  view  which  can  only  be  understood  by  those 
who  are  in  some  measure  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  political 
*nd  philosophical  schools  of  Germany,  the  influence  of  which  has  in  these 
'^ons  been  so  profound.  The  second  section  (by  way  of  specimen) 
opens  with  the  following  proposition  :  "  The  *  Rechstaat'  (or  the  com- 
pletely developed  State),  in  the  historical  and  philosophical  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  matter  of  long  and  laborious  creation,  growing  up  by 
"Jcessant  struggle  with  the  original  impulses  of  society,  and  in  the 
DH)dera  world  can  only  be  supported  and  recovered  (when  lost)  by 
Dieins  of  such  a  struggle."  Thereupon  follows  an  investigation  of 
the  natural  and  various  wants  of  mankind,  and  the  argument  is 
woached  that,  just  as  the  life  and  activity  of  the  individual  man 
iubsists  in  the  constant  play  and  mutual  action  and  reaction  upon 
^h  other  of  liLs  feelings  or  desires  and  his  duties,  so  the  life  of  the 
*We  community  is  maintained  and  developed  by  the  mutual  action 
•nd  reaction  of  liberty  and  government.  "  As  no  individual  man  can 
'jounce  his  moral  duty,  so  can  no  people  renounce  their  political  con- 
*^ne88 ;  man  is  essentially  a  ^wov  noXiriKoy.''  A  noticeable 
•^tiou  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  a  criticism  of  the  general  political 
«j«inent8  now  present  in  France,  under  the  rather  startling  title  of 
^^^  *' Negation    of  the  *  Rechstaat'  in  French  Constitutions."     Dr. 

«  •*DerKech8taat"    Von  Dr.  liudolf  Gneist,     Berlin  :  1872. 
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tical  condition,  botli  in  this  and 
date.     Mr.  Ijagehot's   position  i 
He  Ls  what  may  be  called  a  satiric 
Probably  there  could  not  be  cc 
more  antipathetic  at  every  point 
and  the  late  Sir  William  BlaeksU 
covering  ail  kinds  of  lurking  ad 
the  British  Constitution  which  a 
the  Radical  demagogue,  but  of  t 
introductory  chapter  Mr.  Bageho 
pressed  throughout  his  book  deri^ 
position  of  M.  Thiers  in  France  ; 
mical  struggles  of  the  United  St 
the  first  edition  of  his  book  was 
persuading  many  people  that  it 
State  for  the  real  chief  of  the  pra 
to  be  removable  by  the  vote  of  tl 
France  has  given  an  example  :  M 
the  chef  da  pouvoir  executif  tha 
this  book  to  describe.     He  is  app 
Assembly.    He  comes  down  and  s] 
he  is  responsible  for  managing  it  j 
any  longer  doubt  the  possibility  < 
and  the  legislative  authorities  are 
such  an  axiom  to  be  the  ineommu 
monarchy."     Mr.  Bagehot,  howe^ 
the  example  of  France  is  at  prescD 
nation  has  no  peculiar  aptitude,  b 
for    ])arliamcntarv 
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and  with  all  the  members  of  which  he  himself  frequently  disagrees." 
The  instances  taken  from  the  existing  economical  situation  of  the 
United  States  have  for  their  purpose  to  prove  that  the  separation  of 
the  President  from  Congress  tends  to  prevent  thorough  pubhc  dis- 
cussion from  accompanying  the  solution  of  taxation  problems,  and 
so  to  favour  a  disastrous  policy. 

The  present  educational  movement  in  this  country  is,  fortunately, 
signalized  b}-  the  appearance  of  a  very  superior  class  of  school  books, 
prepared  (as  such  books  ought  to  be)  by  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
oottntnr.     A  good  sjxjcimen  of  the  class  is  the  first  volume  of  an  his- 
torical course  for  schools,  the  subject  being  a  **  General  Sketch  of 
European  History,'*'*  aud  the  author  of  this  preliminary  volume  being 
Mr.  Freeman.     There  has  long  been  wanting  such  a  compendious  and 
•ocurate  treatise  upon  a  topic  in  the  highest  degree  coniplicated  and 
composite.     The  object  of  the  present  volume  is  "  to  trace  out  the 
geueral  relations  of  different  periods  and  different  countries  to  one  an- 
other, without   going   minutely  into   the   affairs   of  any   particular 
cottntary."     There  is  no  break  recognised   between  what   is  usually 
called  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  and  the  great  events  are  grasped 
>n  a  manner  considerably  facilitating  apprehension  and  retention  by 
the  student.     Thus  the  later  chapters  are  devoted  to  such  general 
^tg  and  evente  as  "  The  Swabian  Empires,"  the  "  Decline  of  the 
•Empire,"  the  *'  Greatness  of  Spain,"  the  "  Greatness  of  France,"   the 
"Bise  of  liussia,"  the  "  French  lievolutiou,"  the  **  Reunion  of  Ger- 
**any  and  Italy."     The  extreme  compression  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  plan  of  the  work  renders  it  rather  severe  reading,  but  as  a  whet 
*o  the  curiosity  or  a  book  of  reference  it  is  likely  to  prove  very 
▼tillable. 

A  simple  didactic  work  on   the  detailed  mechanism  of  the  British 
Government,  reliable  for  accuracy  and  yet  intelligible  to  young  stu- 
^nt8,may  be  heartily  welcomed.*^  Mr.  Frederick  Wicks"  has  prepared 
•uch  a  work,  and  it  is  hoped  the  subject  of  it  will  soon  be  an  integral 
P*rt  of  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools.     The  pro- 
C'iwlings  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  which  so  few  young  people  nut  in 
^**Uy  contact  with  the  newspapers  even  know  or  understand,  are  given 
^y  Mr.  Wicks  with  great  particularity.     The  whole  process  of  ad- 
**iniateriug  justice,  both  in  the  civil  and  the  crinanal  courts,  and  both 
"y  JQclges  of  the  superior  courts  and  by  justices  of  the  peace,  is  de- 
scribed, and  the  meaning  and  history  of  trial  by  jury  and  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  are  given  with  much  detail.     Under  the  head  of**  Local 
Administration'*  the  mode  of  governing  the  City  of  London  is  in- 
^^ted,  and  that  of  the  method  of  the  administration  of  counties  and 
^  provincial  districts  is  alluded  to,  tliough  perhaps  a  little  too  briefly, 
^^*»**»idering  the  importance  of  the  subject  under  the  advancing  in- 
Juence  of  the  Local  Goverament  Board.     Tiie  work  coiuludcs  with  a 
•'rief  and  readable  sketch  of  the  ''  Growth  of  the  Constitution.  ' 


y     *'Uiatorical  Courbe  for  Schools.**     General  Sketch  of  Europciiu    History. 

,[•  I.     By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D  C.L.     London  :  Macmillun  and  Co.     1»72. 
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In  the  present  social  condition  of  England,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe 
generally,  it  is  not  easy  to  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  such  partly 
scientiBe  and  partly  popular  handbooks  as  M.  Edtnond  About's"  on 
*' Social  Economy,"  now  translated  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Rae,  a  writer  who 
belongs  to  the  rare  class  of  translators  who  stamp  the  works  they 
produce  with  a  fresh  and  novel  merit  due  to  their  own  originality  ol" 
mind.     Mr.  Eae*s  introduction  describes  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  production  of  the  original   work,  and  there  arc  similar  cir- 
cumstances all  around  us  in  this  country  which  ought  to  lead  to  the 
large  circulation  of  it.     Two  sets  of  opinions  alone  had  invariably 
been  presented  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Parisian  workmen ;  the  one 
giving  them  no  hope  of  rising  from  a  condition  of  comparative  ser- 
vitude to  a  state  of  independence,  and  inculcating  contentment  with 
their  lot  as  an  absolute  duty ;  the  other   set  being  wholly  revolu- 
tionary and  subversive,  upholding  an  appeal  to  force  as  the  only  sure 
means  for  attaining  to  comfort  and  opulence.     Not  being  satisfied 
with  remaining  as  they  were,  nor  prepared  to  have  recourse  to  violence, 
they  professed  themselves  desirous  of  being  instructed  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case  and  ready  to  hear  both  sides.     One  of  their  number, 
who  wrot-e  on  behalf  of  the  others,  asked  M.  About:  "  Is  there  no 
science  of  social  economy?     Why  have  we  never  been  taught  itr 
Are  you  versed  in  it  ?     Can  you  teach  it  us  ?     We  do  not  ask  for  a 
formal  treatise,  but  a  few  hours  of  familiar  talk  about  wealth,  capitalj 
income,  labour,  wages,  production,  consumption,  co-operation,  taxation, 
money;  in  fact,  about  the  words  which  are  dinned  into  our  ears,  some- 
times to  dishearten,  sometimes  to  dupe  us,  but  are  never  defined  and 
freed  from  all  uncertainty."     M.  About  consented  to  undertake  the 
task.     Mr.  Rae  points  out  how  M.  About's  aptitude  for  writing  such 
a  work  is  beyond  all  question.     "He  is  largely  endowed  with  tbe 
peculiarly  French  gift  of  rendering  the  most  abstruse  topics  clear  tiO 
the  meanest  understanding,  and  of  making  entertaining  reading  o^ 
of  the  driest  and  most  unpromising  materials.   He  succeeds  best  whe*^ 
he  has  no  personal  views  to  propagate.     His  greatest  failures  h»^ 
been  his  political  opinions  and  previsions.     So  marked  have  been  sot^^, 
of  his  blunders  that  there  is  danger  of  underrating  his  real  powers- 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  free  trade  used  by  M.  About  in  hischapt^ 
on  "Liberty*'  are  fine  specimens  of  racy  political  writing,  as  well  ^ 
singularly  apposite  in  the  present  anomalous  reaction   of  the  raO^ 
enlightened  country  of  the  world  in  favour  of  protection: — 

*'  Why  should  consumers — that  is,  all  men — be  coudcnnied  to  pay  dearly  » 
a  bad  or  mediocre  product,  when,  by  crossing  the  frontier,  they  can  liav«J* 
better  one  at  a  low  price?  Why  should  the  produce,  of  corn  be  obliged 
sell  his  harvest  at  a  low  rate  on  this  side  of  the  frontier,  when  the  foreig*^ 
offers  him  a  higher  price  for  it  on  the  other  side  ?  Why  should  the  Paris^^ 
be  free  to  open  a  grocer's  shop,  and  should  not  have  the  right  to  becoi»  ^^ 
baker,  l)utcher,  cab-driver,  broker,  publisher,  printer,  manager  of  public  cat-j^ 
tainrnents  P     Is  there  any  logical  reason  why  certain  kinds  of  product » 


«  "Handbook  of  Social  Econoniy,    or  the  Workei's  A  B  C/*     By  Edxt>*^ 
About.    Transhited  from  the  last  Freucb  Edition. 
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aliould  be  open  to  everyone,  and  certain  others  restricted  to  those  who  are 
privileged  ?  Why,  in  a  country  of  equality,  should  masters  possess  the  right 
to  oooioine  to  prevent  a  rise  of  wages,  while  workmen  run  the  risk  of  heavy 
punishment  should  they  unite  to  obtain  an  advance  in  wages  ?  These  are 
some  of  tlie  questions  which  spontaneously  presented  themselves  to  the  good 
sense  of  our  new  statesmen.  They  have  takeu  up  several  others  of  which  the 
enumeration  would  be  too  long  here,  but  which  are  all  under  consideration, 
which  we  shall  see  settled  sooner  or  later." 


Mr.  Rae  curtly  remarks  that  the  delusion  of  the  Protective  system 
is  not  wholly  due  to  the  teaching  or  tyranny  of  monarchs.  "  M. 
About  has  lived  to  learii  that,  in  this  matter,  a  republic  can  be  as 
short-sighted  as  a  monarchy." 

Among  the  various  classes  of  treatises  that  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  on  different  branches  of  ethical  philosophy  and  on  education  in 
<5onnexion  with  it,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  simple  elementary  books 
explaining,  in  simple  language  capable  of  being  made  serviceable  in  the 
eonduct  of  popular  education,  the  grounds  of  the  relative  value  of 
moral  acts  and  the  relative  mischievousness  of  immoral  acts.     Even 
in  the  higher  schools  and  universities  of  the  country  this  part  of  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  is  entirely  neglected  or  only  imparted  to 
a  few  of  the  most  promising  students — that  is,  those  who  least  stand 
in  need  of  it — under  the  form  of  Paley's  •*  Moral  Philosophy"   or 
Whewell's  "  Elements  of  Morality."     It  is  one  indirect  advantage  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  teaching  of  religion  in  schools  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  organic  instruction  in  the  elements  of  moral  science 
is  forced  upon  public  attention.     The  need  for  a  supply  of  good  text- 
books on  the  subject  is  an  obvious  result  of  this  impulse,  and  the 
work  of  Mr.  Charles  Bray,'^*  which  has  just  reached  a  fourth  edition, 
is  a  good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  books  that  are  wanted.     Mr.  Bray's 
work,  indeed,  is  quite  as  instructive  to  parents  and  guardians  as  to  the 
young ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  of  moral  and  physical  educa- 
tion is  in  such  a  retrograde,  or  rather  stagnant,  condition,  when  com- 
pared with  its  pressing  importance,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  lay 
down  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  principles  without  seeming  to 
publish  a  new  gospel.     Thus  Mr.  Bray,  in  his  chapter  on  '*  Anger 
^d  Passion,  and  Energy  of  Character,"  commenting  on  the  vicious 
^culcation  of  principles  of  retaliation,  says,  "  the  expre.-Jsion  of  this 
feehiig  of  anger  in  petty  revenge  is  olttMi  foolishly  encouraged  by 
^^irses:   *  Did  the  naughty  stick  fall  down    and    hurt    baby?    beat 
^^ghty  stick  :*  and  even  if  a  brother  or  sister  is  the  offender,  the 
**^e  amiable  spirit  of  retaliation  is  impressed."     And,  again,  in  a 
passage  which  is  singularly  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
"*yj  Mr.  Bray  writes: — ''  We  should  never  give  unnecessary  pain  to 
^y  creature,  and  certainly  never  inflict  pain  for  the  sake  of  pleasure 
^  ourselves."     If  children   were  properly  brought  up  in  love  and 
•}'inpathy  with  all  around,  what  is  called  '*  sport "  would  be  not  sport 
*^  tiiem :  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  killing  even  what  we  require 
^^r  our  daily  food.     Battues  on  poor  half-tame  pheasants,  tiger-shoot- 

.*    **The  Education  of  the  Feelings."   A  Moral  System,  revised  and  abridged  for 
•^oUr  Bchoola.    JTuurtU  Edition.    By  Charles  Bray.    Jjondon  :  Longmans.    1872. 
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ings,  and  other  such  "  sports  "  are  only  evidence  of  the  seini-barbai-cz^  us 
age  in  which  we  live.  The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  sec ti^  on 
point  to  the  practical  nature  of  the  work,  and  will  be  found  of  g-ar^sat 
service  to  the  instructor. 
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THERE  is   a  striking  similarity  between  some  of  Don  Quixc^'&^^'s 
famous  deeds  and  the  series  of  criticisms  which  the  late  Profcs^^^or 
de  Morgan*  has  published  in  thti  Atlientpum  under  the  heading       '^''A 
Budget  of  Paradoxes,'*  and  which  have  been  reprinted  now  in  a  sep&^^^r^^te 
volume.     We  have  all  heard  how  the  Spanish  knight  broke  his  Lsa^mice 
with  such  foes  as  windmills  and  herds  of  sheep.  The  late  Mr.  de  Moar^^an 
thought  herds  of  ignorant  blockheads  worthy  of  his  steel.     Thei-^     is, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  professor  and  the  knight,  thal>    "fthe 
latter  is  always  ignorant  oi  the  real  character  of  his  enemies  and  ti<g^lits 
in  good  faith,  while  the  professor  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  ol>j«:5'Cts 
of  his  onslaught  are,  in  all  cases,  either  dunces  or  lunatics.     Nor    cjloes 
he  fight  for  victory  ;    all  he  tries  for  is  to  make  others  laugh  at      '•he 
ignorance  of  the  poor  miserable  men  who  have  at  various  times    ^>ro- 
pounded  silly  doctrines  in  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  other  brancheas-   of 
philosophical  inquiry,  or  who  have  believed  themselves  to  have  disco  v^  Fed 
the  solution  of  the  various  so-called  "  problems"  in  mathematics  ^mnd 
physics.     The  circle-squarers,  cube-duplicators,  and  angle-trisector^    ^re 
especially  welcome  targets  for  the  proi'es.sor*s  wit.  We  confess  that^    we 
have  felt  extremely  perplexed  as  to  an  answer  to  the  simple  quest:*- -onj 
which  is  clearly  the  first  as  regards  every  literary  production — viz.,     ■^•J* 
bono  ?     What  possible  good  can  be  derived  by  anybody  from  a  b«— ^^"^ 
like  this  ?     The  late  Professor  de  Morgan  Wiis  not  only  a  man  of  -^Ci'he 
highest  position  as  a  mathematician,  but  also  a  profound  thinker         ^'^ 
many  branches  of  metaphysical  science  and  on  general  matters  of  cont^^^"*! 
porary  interest.    His  views  deserve  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  collec^^**~ 

from  his  scattered  writings  and  to  be  preserved,  but  we  must  really  m^^ 

earnestly  protest  against  erecting  literary  monuments  for  every  igi^^^^  - 
rant  and  conceited  man  who  has  publisiied  some  scientific  rubbish 
one  sort  or  another.     Such  a  book  gives  them  precisely  that  notori^^^  ^ 
which  such  vain  individuals  are  seeking.    "  My  intention  in  publishi  -^^^ 
this  Budget  in  the  Athen<sum,'*  says  the  author,  "  is  to  enable  the — ^jT 
who  have  been  puzzled  by  one  or  two  discoverers  to  see  how  they  lo-^^^^ 
in  the  lump."     The  truth  is,  that  the  lump  looks  exactly  like  the  fii^^_^^ 
or  second ;  they  are  all  made  on  the  same  pattern,  made  up  by  ignora^^^, 
of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  subject  of  their  discoveries,  stuli^^^  . 
with    conceit,  and  dressed  in  a  garment  of  the  most  intrusive  i^^^," 
audacious  impudence.    Science  should  condenm  every  individual  *^^^^|f 
class  to  utter  oblivion ;    she  can  only  detract   from   her  dignity  V 

1  "A  Budget  of  Paradoxes."     By   Augustus  de  Moi^d.      London:  1^  '** 
LongmaoB,  Green  &  Co. 
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Qg  fun  of  them.  And  is  it  really  so  very  funny  to  bear  of  a  mau 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  professor  in  which  he  says  : — *"  There  are 
nits  in  mathematics,  and  those  that  assert  there  are,  are  infinite 
D8,  ignorant,  lyuig  blackguardK.  There  is  no  differential  calculus, 
lylor's  theorem,  no  calculus  of  variations,  &c.,  in  mathematics. 
)  is  no  quackery  whatever  in  mathematics ;  no  J  equal  to  aiiy- 
.  What  sheer  ignorant  blackguardism  that !"  &c.  The  professor 
iered  it  necessary  to  inform  tbe  reader  that  "  the  poor  fellow 
in  the  Cork  Union."  Another  specimen  of  this  kind  of  humour 
3  story  of  an  agricultural  labourer.  He  squared  the  circle  and 
ht  the  proceeds  to  Professor  de  Morgan,  who  returned  tbe  papers 
i  man  with  a  note,  stating  he  bad  not  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
what  the  problem  consisted.  For  answer  tbe  professor  received 
a*  in  which  be  was  told  that  a  person  who  could  not  see  that  he 
one  the  thing  should  change  bis  business  and  appropriate  his 
and  attention  to  a  Sunday-school,  to  learn  what  he  could  and 
the  Utle  children  from  durting  their  close.  Of  this  exhilarating 
pondence  the  late  professor  seems  to  have  made  a  great  deal.  He 
'these  letters  were  printed  for  the  amusement  of  the  readers 
>te9  and  Queries,  and  they  will  appear  again  in  the  sequel." 
sh  anecdotes  and  of  tbe  professor's  fun  and  wit  there  is  no  end 
)  book.  Tbe  editress  of  the  Budget,  Sophia  de  Moi^n,  has 
to  the  book  and,  here  and  there,  has  used  tbe  pruning  knife, 
nentions  one  large  omission ;  it  is  an  account  of  the  quarrel 
en  Sir  James  South  and  Mr.  Trough  ton  on  the  mounting,  &c. 
equatorial  telescope  at  Campden  Hill.  "  At  a  future  time,'*  says 
litresd,  "  when  the  affair  has  passed  entirely  out  of  tbe  memory 
ng  astronomers,  the  appreciative  sketch  which  is  omitted  iu  this 
a  of  tbe  Budget  will  be  an  interesting  piece  of  history  and  study 
«(Cter."  Here  we  meet  with  tbe  same  mistake  which  has  giveii 
ih  a  book  as  the  Budget :  the  future  historian  of  science  will  care 
Je  for  the  squabble  between  South  and  Truughton  as  scientific 
>f  the  present  generation  care  about  hearing  the  history  of,  and 
dng  minute  information  about,  every  ignorant  circle-squarer  or 
metaphysician  who  pestered  professors  witii  his  discoveries  or 
bed  them. 

bead  of  launching  witticisms,  critical  sarcasm,  and  professorial 
atioQ  against  the  long  row  of  circle-squarers  and  similar  self- 
sd  benefactors  to  science,  we  should  strongly  advise  every  one  of 
Lo  study  carefully  Mr.  Barnard  Smith's*  "  Lessons  in  Arithmetic, 
Qg,  and  SpeUing."  A  more  excellent  little  work  for  a  first  in- 
stion  to  knowledge  cannot  well  be  written.  Mr.  Smith's  larger 
ooks  on  arithmetic  and  algebra  are  already  most  favourably 
1,  and  he  has  proved  now  that  the  difficulty  of  writing  a  text- 
which  begins  ah  ovo  is  really  surmountable ;  but  wc  shall  be  much 
ten  if  this  little  book  has  not  cost  its  author  more  thought  and 

iacy  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  combining  Exercises  in  Heading,  Writing, 
«i  »Dd  Dictation."  By  the  He  v.  Barnard  Smith,  M.A.  London  :  Macmillan 
1872. 
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mental  labour  than  any  of  his  more  elaborate  text-books.  The  j>l  an 
to  combine  arithmetical  lessons  with  those  in  reading  and  spelling-  is 
perfectly  novel,  and  it  is  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  aim»^  of 
our  national  schools ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  its  general  introduction 
in  all  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country  will  produce  g^^eat 
educational  advantages. 

Mr.  Hensley's"  book  on  the  same  subject  takes  its  readers  somew  liat 
farther  than  Mr,  Smith's.  It  is  an  introduction  to  a  larger  work  bj 
the  author,  but  we  may  say  that  it  will  be  found  independently  a 
really  capital  introductory  arithmetic,  preparing  for  more  advan<;ed 
study  generally.  The  definitions  are  very  clear  and  simple,  bimti  it 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  better  if  tlie  book  had  ended  at  pag« 
64 :  the  lessons  on  fractions  are  far  too  short,  and  brevity  becomes 
here  obscurity.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  a  beginner  'vrill 
understand  that  because  it  takes  two  halves  to  make  one  and  "two 
quarters  to  make  one  half,  he  will  "  see  that  you  have  to  invert  or  *;\im 
over  the  fractional  divisor  and  multiply  by  it."  The  mechanical  rule 
is  given  far  too  early,  and  should  have  been  preceded  by  many  iiiore 
distinct  examples. 

The  first  appearance  of  Father  Secchi's  *  great  work  on  the   sun 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  astronomers  a  year  or  two    ago- 
The  author  had  not  only  himself  enriched  the  store  of  knowle^ige 
about  our  luminary  by  independent  researches  of  the  very  greatest 
merit,  but  it  was  expected  from  an  astronomer  of  his  distinction  t^j^^* 
we  should  obtain  from  him  a  clear  impartial  history  and  review  oi  ^* 
the  recent  discoveries  in  solar  physics.    Father  Secchi's  original  work, 
"  Le  Soleil,"  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of  much  information,  aiid  it 
certainly  presented  to  educated  men  for  the  first  time  a  scientific 
exposition  of  a  great  many  established  facts  bearing  on  the  8ul>J^^» 
while  its  illustrations  were  of  the  highest  order ;  but,  unfortunately* 
general  disappointment  was  felt  among  readers   beyond   Italy     af*^ 
France  because  the  discoveries  of  men  belonging  to  other  nationality^ 
were  not  treated  with  proper  fairness,  and  l>ecau8e  not  only  ^'^^V^ 
prominence  was  given  even  to  the  less  important  observations  "^J**?"^ 
by  Father  Secchi  himself,  but  that,  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  tn*-* 
contents  of  the  original  consisted  wholly  of  Father   Secchi's  ^^^ 
observations  and  his  own  conclusions  therefrom.    The  general  opi***^^ 
of  truly  enthusiastic  students,  admirers,  and  protectors  of  science  '***:. 
recently  more  and  more  pointed  to  the  sad  truth  that  the  want  <> 
modesty  and  self-denial  in  most  scientific  men  of  the  present  day  ^*£^ 
their  mutual  jealousies  are  a  blight  upon  the  growth  of  science.  ^ 

is,  therefore,  especially  gratifying  to  see  that  Father  Secchi  »*  ^ 
entrusted  M.  Schellen,  whose  work  on  spectroscopic  astronomy  ■*  ^ 
made  him  already  well  known  in  this  country,  with  the  preparatioi"* 


'"Figures  made  Easy;  a  First  Arithmetic  Book.'*    By  Lewis  Hensley,  M--^' 
Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press.     1872.  j 

*  *'D\e  Sonne."  Von  P.  A.  Seccbi.  Authorisirte  Deutsche  •A.ufgtb*^ 
original  Work,  herausgegebou  durcU  Dr.  H.  Schellen.  Braunsohweig :  O^*^^ 
Westermanu.     1872. 
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an  entirely  new  edition  of  his  work  in  German,  bringing  the  subject  up 
to  the  most  recent  date,  and  has  left  it  to  him  to  discuss  with  thorough 
impartiality  the  merits  of  other  astronomers  who  have  devoted  some 
practical  work  or  theoretical  investigation  to  the  sun.  M.  Schellen 
has  done  his  work  remarkably  well.  This  magnificent  book  is  not  a 
mere  literary  drawing-room  ornament,  although  its  beautiful  photo- 
jerrapbs  and  coloured  illustrations  are  in  themselves  works  of  art  and 
deserve  general  admiration  ;  but  it  is  a  really  scientific  work,  in  the 
same  sense  popular  in  which  we  give  this  epithet  to  such  works  as 
Humboldt's  "Cosmos  "  or  LyelVs  "Principles  of  Geology,'*  implying 
that  the  highest  results  of  scientific  research  are  expounded  without 
the  dry  data  which  lin«  the  road  to  philosophical  results,  and  without 
approach  to  that  superficiality  which  is  so  much  the  characteristic  of 
the  "popular"  science  of  our  da}'.  The  method  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  vast  matter  is  arranged  has  the  merit  of  being  e.\tremely 
logical.  The  simple  observational  aspect  of  solar  phenomena  is  given 
Arst,  and  the  various  mechanical  implements  are  then  described  which 
have  in  recent  times  so  much  contributed  to  extending  our  previous 
knowledge  by  multiplying  and  refining  the  methods  of  obtaining 
the  facts.  Next  follows  a  comparison  and  critical  elaboration  of  the 
really  valuable  portion  of  the  results,  as  bearing  both  upon  the  astro- 
nomical elements  of  the  sun — viz.,  the  axial  rotations  and  inclinations 
of  the  solar  equator  to  the  ecliptic — and  also  upon  those  intrinsic 
peculiarities  of  solar  phenomena — viz.,  spots,  faculte,  corona,  chromo- 
sphere, &c. — the  observation  and  study  of  which  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  roost  distinguished  men  in  recent  times.  The  discussion  of  the 
J^ults  may  now  be  pronounced  to  be  in  every  respect  satisfactory, 
inapartial,  and  complete,  so  as  to  make  this  work  on  the  sun  a  truly 
woble  monument  of  modern  scientific  research.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind  some  inaccuracies  and  shortcomings  are  to  be  expected.  Thus 
*n  explanation  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  motion  of  sun  spots  when 
"iear  the  limb  is  rightly  sought  for  in  the  existence  of  a  refracting 
niedium  around  the  sun.  This  question  has  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  Carrini>ton  in  the  Monthly  Notices  (a  fact  with  which 
Father  Secchi  and  M.  Schellen  seem  to  be  quite  unacquainted),  and 
^^o  more  recently  by  Peters.  Father  Secchi  takes  all  credit  for  this 
**xplanation.to  himself,  giving  to  Mr.  Carrington  some  little  doubtful 
praise  for  having  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  such  an  explanation. 
in  another  place  Sir  William  Herschel's  idea  of  connecting  solar  and 
terrestrial  meteorological  phenomena  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  of  their 
connexion  represented  as  being  beyond  any  doubt.  But  the  thread 
^^  which  this  supposed  connexion  hangs  at  present  is  as  yet  very 
flight  indeed ;  it  is  merely  a  hypothetical  construction,  favourable 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  connexion,  of  a  few  isolated  observations, 
*^n)o  of  which  are  not  at  all  beyond  doubt.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  question  of  such  a  connexion  might  cer- 
jHUily  |)e  solved  if  photographic  records  of  solar  events  were  more 
^^iJitated  than  the}''  are  at  present  by  European  governments. 
Ffo»n  the  sun  it  is  only  natural  to  be  reminded  of  a  French  work,* 

*  Tlie  Forces  of  Nature.'*  By  Am^d^e  Guillemin.  Translated  from  the  French 
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which  has  inacle  its  appearance  in  English  under  the  auspices  of  om:^^^^^ 
renowned  physicist  and  solar  observer,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer-     Mr^^^^ 
Lockyer  has  translated  M.  Guillemin's  work  on  "The  Forces  of  Nature- .^"^i 
and  Mr.  Lockyer  has  edited  and  annotated  it,  besides  making  valual^^^ 
additions.   We  have  repeatedly  in  these  pages  attempted  to  discoura.^^^^ 
the  production  of  the  so-called  "  popular  "  introductions  to  soienti  "^l^^ 
subjects,  and  have  tried  to  persuade  our  readers  to  seek  knowledge       i^j 
the  legitimate  and  recognised  rudimentary  text-books.     Such  bo(^^^g 
will  not  appear  dry  to  a  student  who  earnestly  seeks  for  sound  inf^^p. 
mation,  and  no  information  is  sound  or  worth  having  which  is  ir^ot 
gained  by  mental  exertion.     We  therefore  entered  upon  the  perusal    of 
this  work  with  divided  thoughts  ;  the  book  being  introduced  by       an 
editor  with  a  first-rate  scientific  reputation,  but  on  the  other  h^:x:td, 
being  dressed  in  the  gaudy  external  dress  which  usually  hides  supper- 
ficiality,  ornamented  with  highly -coloured  and  exaggerated  plates,  ^uid 
bound  in  a  manner  which  makes  a  preparatory  toilet  and  a  dress  ^iiit 
indispensable  for  its  perusal.     We  were,  however,  soon  satisfied  t^liat 
there  is  really  a  noble  work  hidden  beneath  these  gorgeous  psaxa- 
phemalia,  which  seem  to  be  incidents  inseparable  from  modem  book- 
production.     If  the  reader  of  Mrs.  Lockyer's  translation  has  peroep- 
tion  for  the  beautiful  fluency  of  the  language,  the  clearness  and  succizict- 
ness  of  the  sentences  in  which  difficult  subjects  are  often  explained,  a-nd 
the  thoroughly  technical  manner  in  which   complicated  experimetital 
arrangements  are  described,  he  will  be  captivated  by  this  charming 
production,  which  is  by  no  means  without  genuine  scientific  worth. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  of  tone  throughout  the  work,  which  we  caniiot 
but  believe  to  have  been,  perhaps,  imperceptibly  given  to  the  langcuig^ 
by  the  lady  who  has  given  us  this  translation ;  it  is  a  tone  of  pro- 
found humihty,  of  innocent  wonder  and  deep  admiration  for  the  effect* 
of  the  natural  forces  represented  before  our  eyes ;  it  is  the  same  tooe 
which  has  lent  such  power  of  attraction  to  the  writings  of  the  la** 
Mrs.  Somerville,   and   which  is  as  difierent  from  the  didactic    a**^ 
authoritative  tone  of  the  text-books  as  it  is  from  the  condescendtoS 
style  of  the  professional  science  popularizei*s.     We  wish  every  succ^*? 
to  Mrs.  Lockyer's  beautiful  translation,  and  may  point  out  that  sere*^ 
chapters — for  example,  those  on  polarization  (book  iii.  chap.  xvi.  a*"*^ 
xvii.) — will  even  to  the  advanced  student  preach  well-known  facts  i^  * 
new  and  instructive  light ;  indeetl,  the  whole  of  acoustics  and  op^'*'* 
is  treated  in  the  most  admirable  manner.   The  woodcuts  are  numero*^* 
and  excellent,  but  some  of  the  coloured  plates  are  not  quite  in  accordao*^ 
with  what  is  seen  in  nature. 

Professor  Tyndall*  has  collected  in  one  volume  his  various  "  ^-^*1^ 
tributions   to  Molecular  Physics  in  the  Domain  of  Badiant  Hea.*^ 
which  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  Transactions  of  the  RoSf^ 
Society  and  in  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine,     These  papers  are   ^^^ 

by  Mrs.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  edited  by  J.  Norman  Lockyer^  F.R.S.    Jjondot^' 
Macmillan.     1872. 

•  "  Contribations  to  Molecular  Physics  in  the  Domain  of  Badiant  Heat."     ^/ 
John  Tyndall.    London  :  Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co. 
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anther's  experimental  researches,  principally  on  the  absorption  and 
ndiatioD  of  heat  by  gases  and  vapours ;  on  the  physical  connexion 
of  radiation,  absorption,  and  conduction ;  on  the  relation  of  radiant 
beat  to  aqueous  vapour ;  on  the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through  dry 
and  hamid  air ;  on  luminous  and  obscure  radiation ;  on  calorescence  or  the 
transmutation  of  heat  rays ;  and  on  the  influence  of  colour  and  mecha- 
nical conditions  on  radiant  heat,  besides  several  papers  on  cognate 
matters.    These  researches  have  established  Professor  TyndalKs  fame 
as  a  physicist,  and  although  a  critical  discassion  of  several  points — 
»Uch,  however,  is  clearly  out  of  place  here — might  lead  to  conclusions 
wnaewhat  different  from  those  of  Professor  Tyndall  (especially  those 
i^pgarding  the  action  of  air  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  on  radiant 
^ftit),  we  cannot  but  express  our  greatest  admiration  for  these  papers, 
^hich  in  this  collected  form  are  more  accessible  than  they  were  pre- 
Wougly,  and  the  publication  of  which  is  an  undoubted  boon  to  stu- 
dents of  science.     A  second  recent  publication  which  beai*s  Professor 
-Tyndairs  name^  as  author,  will  probably  be  a  source  of  great  disap- 
pointment to  everybody  who  has  looked  forward  to  the  "International 
^ientiflc  Series,"  which  has  been  for  some  time  announced,  and  of 
^hich  this  volume,  "  On  the  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers, 
^ce  and  Glaciers,"  is  the  first  part.     This  book  is,  in  our  opinion, 
*«     unworthy    of  Professor   Tyndall   as   it  is   unworthv   of  serious 
^^tiicism ;  indeed,  we  feel  almost  convinced  that  it  will  be  the  worst, 
^^    it  is  the  first,  of  the  whole  series.     It   is   not  stated   that   the 
^orxtents  of  the  book  are  lectures,  although  it  appears  that  such  is 
•h^  case.     Here  and  there  we  are  reminded  of  experiments  which 
►H^  reader  and  the  professor  have  made  together — of  things  which 
^^    have  seen   together,    but   of  which,  in   fact,   most  readers    will 
^«iow  nothing  whatsoever.     The  book    is    clearly  "made  up"    in   a 
iia.»Ty  for  publication  ;  it  contains  the  well-known,  and  often-repeated 
BKitis  about  glaciers,  filling  all  but  twenty-five  pages  of  the  whole 
•Ook,  and  we  have  failed  to  discover  a  single  sentence  which  would 
l^X"ow    light    "  on  the   form  of  water"   in  clouds,  for  example,   on 
^luich  point  the  professor  might  certainly  have  told  us  something 
iroTth  hearing. 

^r.  Proctor's*  work  "  On  the  Orbs  Around  Us"  is  a  collection  of 
wery  clearly-written  essays  on  various  astronomical  and  physical  sub- 
ieots.  They  are  intelligent  expositions  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
^l^e  physical  constitution  of  several  planets,  of  meteors  and  meteor 
•y  stems,  discussions  of  cometary  phenomena  and  cometary  theories,  and 
^^O'^tain  sound  teaching  on  various  other  questions.  Two  essays,  which 
are  very  pleasant  to  read,  are  devoted  to  the  discussion,  in  the  light  of 
'Joodem  science,  of  the  old  question  as  to  the  existence  of  living  creatures 
on  the  celestial  bodies.     The  author  drives  here  on  a  still  dark  road, 


.-^'^"The  Forms  of  Water  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  nnd  Glaciers."  By  John 
33^^^*il.  The  International  Scientific  Series.  Vol.  I.  liondou  :  Henry  S.  King  & 
^-  1872. 

•  "The Orbs  Around  Us."      By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  (Canib.)     London: 
*-»ngniMii,  Green  &  Co.     1872. 
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but  the  sparks  and  scintillations  produced  by  his  wheel  are  strikinji: 
and  suggestive  of  more  light ;  and  the  sound  of  the  wheel  is  often 
charmingly  poetical  without  clatter.  We  regret  to  see  no  allusion  to 
Zoellner's  cometary  theory  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  subject,  and 
think  that  a  more  general  and  simultaneous  discussion  of  the  several 
cometary  theories  recently  propounded,  by  an  astronomer  of  Mr. 
Proctor's  acumen,  would  have  been  more  valuable  than  the  criticism 
bestowed  upon  that  one  theory  which  has  the  least  probability  of 
all. 

Two  works  to  which  already,  on  previous  occasions,  attention 
has  been  directed  are  now  completed.  One  is  Professor  WoItV 
"  Manual  of  Mathematics,"  the  other  is  Professor  Everett's"  English 
edition  of  DeschanePs  "  Physics."  Profe.<sor  Wolf  continues  to  the  end 
to  make  his  "  Manual  of  Mathematics  "  a  "  dictionary  of  worthies," 
and  Professor  Everett  is  in  this  last  part  more  zealous  than  ever  to 
scatter  mathematical  formulae  and  applications  of  the  differential 
calculus  over  a  book  evidently  designed  for  the  very  beginner  in  the 
study  of  physics.  Both  works  ])ossess,  however,  many  points  of 
real  merit,  and  form  undoubtedly  valuable  additions  to  scientific 
literature. 

T)r.  Plath's  "  Astronomy  for  Ladies  "  "  is  in  every  respect  a  charac- 
teristic specimen  of  the  result  of  the  popularizing  process  in  science. 
Twaddle  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  is  a  physician  who 
has  published  some  "letters  of  a  physician  to  a  young  mother." 
They  seem  to  have  been  pretty  successful  in  a  pecuniary  respect- 
hence  letters  on  astronomy.  He  explains  the  systems  of  great 
circles  and  all  heavenly  motions  principally  with  the  help  of  a  soup- 
basin. 

Professor  Kohlrausch's"  little  work  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
physical  laboratory  is,  since  the  first  edition  has  made  its  appearance, 
in  the  hands  of  every  physicist  in  this  country.  There  are  many 
considerable  additions  in  the  new  edition  to  which  we  should  like  to 
direct  attention  :  the  number  of  distinct  investigations  is  increased  hy 
twonty-eight,  the  number  of  tables  by  eleven,  and  an  important 
appendix  has  been  added  on  the  system  of  absolute  measures  in  the 
various  branches  of  physics  where  it  has  been  applied.  More  and 
more  of  this  excellent  matter  is  the  only  wish  we  have  to  exprcs* 
to  the  distinguished  author  with  reference  to  future  editions,  of  whiA 
many  are  certain  to  follow. 

Dr.  Mailly  ^'  has  published  two  memoirs,  one  on  the  history  ^ 

9"Handbuch    der    Matheraatik.   &c."      Von    Dr.    Rudolf  Wolf.      Ziirii^- 
Schulthcss.     1872.   (London  :  Nutt.)  . 

10  "  Deschanera  Natural  Philosophy."    By  Professor  Everett.   Part  iv.  Sott«»* 
and  Li(!^ht     London :  Blackie  and  Son.     1 872. 

"  "  Stemkunde  fur  Frauen."  Von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Platb.    Braunschweig :  Me^*'' 
1872.    (London  :  TrUbner.) 

1^  "Lcitfaden  der  Praktischen  Physik."   Von  F.  Kohlrausch.  Leipzig:  Teabo*'' 
(London:  Nutt.)     1872. 

"  "To  Lau  de  1* Astronomic  dans  T Hemisphere  Austral  et  dans  TLide.**     ^* 
E.  Mailly.     Bruxelles  :  F.  Hayer.     1872.  / 

"  De  TAstronomie  dans  T Academie  Boyale  de  Belgique."     BApport  Stoii^*^ 
(1772—1872).    ParE.  Mailly.     Bruxelles  :  F.  Hayer.     1872. 
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Mtronomy  in  the  soathern  hemisphere  and  India,  the  other  on  the 
astronomical  work  done  by  the  Royal  Academy  in  Belgium  during 
the  century  from  1772  to  1872.  They  are  extremely  valuable  con- 
tniutions  to  the  history  of  astronomy,  and  the  portions  referring  to 
astroDomical  labours  by  Englishmen  in  India,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Australia,  are  writteu  in  an  appreciative  and  even 
enthusiastic  tone. 


I 


Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  "  The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man 
and  Animals,""  the  third  of  the piices  just ificatives  published  by  him 
in  support  or  illustration  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by 
i^atural  selection,  does  not  seem  to  carry  matters  much  further  than 
they  were  before.  The  expressions  by  which  some  of  the  mammalia 
manifest  their  emotions,  with  the  exception  of  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
laughter  in  which  certain  monkeys  are  said  to  indulge  and  the  weeping 
of  some  other  animals,  seem  to  have  no  analogy  with  those  displayed  by 
mankind,  and  their  citation  here  serves  rather  to  show  how  the  same 
principles  govern  the  outward  manifestations  of  emotion  wherever 
such  occur.  These  principles,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Darwin,  are  as 
follows : — 

"  1.  The  principle  of  serviceable  associated  habits. — Certain  complex  actions 

^fc  of  direct  or  indirect  service  under  certain  states  of  the  mind,  in  order  to 

i^lieve  or  gratify  certain  sensatioas,  desires,  &c.;  and  whenever  the  same  state 

of  mind  is  induced,  however  feebly,  there  is  a  tendency  by  the  force  of  habit 

*nd  association  for  the  same  movements  to  be  performed,  though  they  may  not 

then  be  of  the  least  use.     Some  actions  ordinarily  associated  through  habit 

"^th  certain  states  of  the  mind  may  be  partially  repressed  through  the  will, 

su^  in  such  cases  the  muscles  which  are  least  under  the  separate  control  of  the 

^iil  are  the  most  liable  still  to  act,  causing  movements  which  we  recognise  as 

^pression.    In  certain  other  cases  the  checking  of  one  habitual  movement 

itquires  other  slight  movements ;  and  these  are  likewise  expressive." 

"2.  The  ^ineiple  of  antithesis. — Certain  states  of  the  mind  lead  to  certain 

nalutual  actions,  which  are  of  service,  as  under  our  first  principle.    Now  when 

a  directly  opposite  state  of  mind  is  produced,  there  is  a  strong  and  involuntary 

^dencj  to  the  performance  of  movements  of  a  directly  opposite  nature,  though 

these  are  of  no  use ;  and  such  movements  are  in  some  cases  highly  expressive." 

*'Z.  The  principle  of  actions  due  to  the  constitution  of  the  nervous  system 

^*^^pendentfjf  from  the  first  of  the  will,  and  independently  to  a  certain  extent  of 

wiV.— When  the  sensorium  is  strongly  excited   nerve-force  is  generated  m 

€ie^  and  is  transmitted  in  certain  definite  directions  depending  on  the  con- 

*^ion  of  the  nerve-cells,  and  partly  on  habit ;  or  the  supply  of  nerve-force 

^7»  as  it  appears,  be  interrupted.     Effects  are  thus  produced  which  we 

'^^pgnise  as  expressive.     This  third  principle  may,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be 

*^*Ued  that  of  the  direct  action  of  the  nervous  system."  (Pp.  28,  29.) 

It  in  by  means  of  these  three  principles  that  Mr.  Darwin  endeavours 
Y  ^^estigate  the  origin  of  the  various  expressions  of  emotion,  and 
although  in  some  cases,  at  any  rate,  we  may  admit  that  his  reasoning 

T%     "The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in   Man  and  Animals."     By  Charles 
T^Ui,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    London  :  Murray,     1872.    8vo. 
[^  XCIX.  No.  CXC  V.]-New  Sbeies,  Vol  XLIII,  No.  I.  U 
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seems  to  be  a  little  far-fetched,  it  is  yet  impossible  to  deny  that  m 
general  it  furnishes  an  Ingenious  and  oflen  happy  explanation  of  ve^" 
difficult  matters — difficult,  at  least,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  accegiz 
the  old  notion  that  these  outward  expressions,  with  language,  were  giT^= 
to  man  by  a  sort  of  inspiration,  and  not  as  Mr.  Darwin  maintains,  in  tk= 
chief  cases  acquired  by  our  early  progenitors  and  transmitted  by  the^ 
by  inheritance  to  their  offspring  until  they  have  at  length  become  fix^ 
and  innate.  The  following  summary  of  the  origin  of  the  expressic^ 
of  grief  in  the  human  face  will  serve  to  illustrate  Mr.  Darwin's  trea.^ 
ment  of  his  subject.  Starting  from  the  principle  that  screaming  mm 
crying  out  under  painful  or  troublesome  cirumstances  is  a  natural,  ar=: 
indeed  useful,  action  common  to  man  and  most  of  the  lower  finiini^ 
that  are  endowed  with  a  voice,  our  author  says : — 

"  When  infants  scream  loudly  from  hunger  or  pain  the  circulation  is  affect-^^ 
and  the  eyes  tend  to  become  gorged  with  blood ;  consequently  the  muse's 
surrounding  the  eyes  are  strongly  contracted  as  a  protection  :  this  action, 
the  course  of  many  generations,  has  become  firmly  fixed  and  inherited,  t^a 
when,  with  advancing  years  and  culture,  the  habit  of  screaming  is  partia^^ 
repressed,  the  muscles  round  the  eyes  still  tend  to  contract  whenever  e^ar 
slight  distress  is  felt :  of  these  muscles  the  pyramidals  of  the  nose  are  1<^k 
under  the  control  of  the  will  than  are  the  others,  and  their  contraction  can 
checked  only  by  that  of  the  central  fasciae  of  the  frontal  muscle.  These  lat^*^ 
fasci«  draw  up  the  inner  ends  of  the  eyebrows  and  wrinkle  the  forehead  i^.^ 
peculiar  manner,  which  we  instantly  recognise  as  the  expression  of  guilb  ( 
anxiety."  (P.  351.) 

As   examples   of  the  application   of  the   principle  of   antith^SMu 
Mr.  Darwin  cites  the  behaviour  of  dogs  under  certain  circumstancsei. 
A  dog  approaching  another  dog   or  a  strange  man  with  iniuLMil 
feelings  "  walks  upright  and  very  stiffiy  ;   his  head  is  slightly  miiw^, 
or  not  much  lowered  ;  the  tail  is  held  erect  and  quite  rigid ;  the  lumm 
bristle,  especially  along  the  neck   and  back ;  the  pricked  ears    an 
directed  forwards  and  the  eyes  have  a  fixed  stare  *' — peculiarities  or 
actions  which  may  nearly  all  be  explained  as  beneficial  in  the  dog^i 
intended  attack  upon  his  enemy.     But  let  the  animal  approach  £» 
master  or  some  other  person  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  his  whole 
bearing  is  precisely  the  reverse  to  that  above  described ;  but  now  not 
one  of  his  "  movements,  so  clearly  expressive  of  affection,  are  of  tbe 
least  direct  service  to  the  animal,"  and  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that 
they   are  explicable  '*  solely  from  being  in  complete  opposition'or 
antithesis  to  the  attitude  and  movements  which, from  intelligiblecausef, 
are  assumed  when  a  dog  intends  to  fight,  and  which,  consequently!  ^ 
expressive  of   anger.     The  different  attitudes  of  cats  when  ang^ 
and  when  demonstrating  their  affection  for  their  friends  furuish  Mr. 
Darwin  ¥rith  another  illustration  of  this  principle,  upon  which  he  al«o 
explains  the  human  habit  of  shrugging  the  shoulders  and  throwing 
out  the  open  hands  as  an  expression  of  helplessness  or  of  aoquiesoeuce 
in  what  cannot  be  avoided,  the  actions  in  this  case  being  in  coi^' 
plete   contrast   with    those   expressive  of   indignation  and   defiant 
resolve.     It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Darwin  through  bi« 
discusiion  of  the  expressions  by  which  the  motions  of  joy,  tender- 
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ness,  deTotion,  reflectiveness,  sulkiness,  hatred  and  anger,  contempt 
and  disgust,  surprise,  fear  and  horror,  shame,  and  many  others  are 
ninifested,  expressions  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  we 
Ju?e  to  do  for  the  most  part  with  a  direct  action  of  the  nervous 
STstem,  modified,  of  course,  by  other  conditions  and  especially 
dependent  on  habit.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  devotes 
considerable  space  to  the  examination  of  the  phenomenon  of  blushing, 
to  which,  indeed,  as  being  apparently  a  peculiarly  human  mani- 
festation, it  seems  to  be  fairly  entitled.  He  considers  blushing  to 
le  the  expression  of  such,  emotions  as  arise  from  the  quality  which 
he  denominates  "self-attention"  being  more  or  less  painfully  affected. 
In  this  exceedingly  imperfect  sketch  we  have,  of  course,  been  quite 
imabltf  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  which,  like  all  his  other 
writings,  is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  ingenious  arguments.  Except 
18  indicating  the  mode  in  which  those  gestures  and  changes  of  counte- 
nince  which  express  the  internal  emotions  may  have  gradually  arisen 
and  become  fixed  and  intensified  in  man,  even  supposing  his  origin  to 
luiTe  been  as  lowly  and  brutish  as  the  theory  of  evolution  would  make 
it,  we  cannot  see  that  it  can  do  much  towards  the  support  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  published  views  as  to  the  origin  of  species ;  but,  as  the 
tnthor  points  out,  the  facts  which  he  has  gathered  from  all  sources 
tod  coantries  with  regard  to  the  expression  of  emotion  in  man  are 
of  moch  importance,  as  they  prove  "  that  all  the  chief  expressions 
tthibited  by  man  are  the  same  throughout  the  world,"  thus  affording 
"anew  argument  in  favour  of  the  several  races  being  descended  from 
*  angle  parent  stock,  which  must  have  been  almost  completely  human 
ID  shticture,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  mind,  before  the  period  at 
which  the  races  diverged  from  each  other."  This  volume  is  illustrated 
^h  a  few  good  wood  engravings  and  with  numerous  photographic 

E raits    of    individuals   displaying   various    emotional   expressions, 
y  of  the  latter  are  exceedingly  good   and  effective ;   others  are 
'•therpoor. 

^  Of  the  volume  of  essays  on  subjects  connected  with  natural  selec- 
fen  published  in  1870  by  Mr.  Wallace  we  are  glad  to  notice  the 
•Ppearance  of  a  second  edition."  The  author  is  entitled  to  speak  with 
•^hority  upon  a  theory  of  which  he  may  claim  to  have  been  the  joint 
^^'iginator  with  Mr.  Darwin,  and  several  of  these  essays,  especially  those 
*wmded  on  the  author's  own  personal  observations,  are  of  great  interest 
^  value.  So  abo  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  are  the 
P^ra  on  the  application  of  the  law  of  natural  selection  to  man. 
*^e  alterations  made  in  the  present  edition  are  few  and  of  no  very 
P^i  importance. 

^  Kicholson  is  really  an  exceedingly  prolific  writer  upon  subjects 

J'^'^nected  with  natural  history.     Having  given  us  a  "  Manual,"  an 

-Wvanced  Text-book,"  and  an  "Introductory  Text-book  of  Zoology," 

y  *' Introduction  to  Biology,"  and  the  first  part  of  a  "  Monograph  of  the 

^tiah  Qraptolitidae,"  so  rapidly  one  after  the  other  as  almost  to  take 

ft     "CoDtributioDS  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection."    A  Series  of  Essays. 
"^  Alfred  BoMell  Walkce.     London  :  May^millan.     1871.  8vo. 
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away  one's  breath,  he  comes  upon  us  now  with  a  "Manual  of  Palaeonto- 
logy,"" forming  a  handsome  volume  of  some  six  hundred  pages.  It  is 
true  that  in  most  of  these  works  a  great  deal  of  the  ground  covered  in 
each  is  the  same ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  industry  required  to  work  up  the 
same  materials  into  so  many  different  shapes  is  something  considerable, 
and  in  the  present  case  the  subject,  although  to  a  great  extent  the  same, 
is  surveyed  from  a  perfectly  new  point  of  view.  This  **  Manual  of 
Palaeontology  "  is  divided  by  its  author  into  four  parts,  of  which  the 
first  consists  of  a  general  introduction  indicating  the  general  nature  and 
objects  of  the  study  of  that  science,  with  an  explanation  of  such 
geological  facts  as  are  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  succeeding 
parts.  In  the  second  and  third  parts  the  author  describes  the  various 
groups  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  in  their  systematic  order,  com- 
mencing in  each  case  with  the  lowest  forms.  The  fourth  part  is  an 
essay  on  what  the  author  denominates  "  Historical  Palaeontology  "— 
that  is  to  say,  an  exposition  of  the  various  formations  of  the  earth's 
crust  in  ascending  order,  with  an  account  of  the  fossil  forms  of  animals 
and  plants  characteristic  of  each  of  them.  The  work,  which  is  in- 
tended for  educational  purposes,  is  well  executed,  and  will  be  found 
YBTj  useful.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  but  a  great  part  of  them 
are  borrowed  from  D*Orbigny's  **  Cours  E16mentaire." 

Of  a  somewhat  different  quality  is  a  little  book  on  the  same  subject 
as  the  preceding,  entitled  "  Life  in  the  Primeval  World,"  by  Mr.  W.H. 
Davenport   Adams."      We   are   not  acquainted   with   M.  Meunier's 
"  Animaux  d'Autrefois,'*  upon  which  the  work  is  said  to  be  founded; 
but,  judging  from  this  adaptation  of  it,  it  must  be  characterized  by 
considerable   superficiality   and  pretentiousness.      We   tnust  confess, 
however,  that  Mr.  Davenport  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
at  home  in  the  subject  treated  of  to  render  him  even  a  fair  exponent 
of  M.  Meunier*8  statements ;  for  we  notice  in  many  places  evident 
mistranslations  of  the  original  French,  showing  that  the  translator  i* 
unfamiliar  with  the  technical  terms  employed.     He  also  seems  to  be 
rather  careless,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  at  page  64,  where  w* 
are  informed  by  implication  that  the  Meaopithecus  is  "  the  sing^ 
fossil  of  Greece" — "  single"  here,  we  presume,  being  the  translatioo  ^ 
"  singe" — and  again  at  page  18,  where  we  are  told  that  the  post-tef* 
tiary  mammals  are  divisible  "  into  three  categories  according  to  thei^ 
several  conditions  of  existence,"  and  then  only  get  two  categoric 
explained  to  us,  the  explanation  of  the  second  being  as  follows: — 
**  2nd.  Other  formidable  animals  there  were,  contemporaries,  like  tW 
former,  of  the  Diluvium,  which,  having  survived  it,  became  contempt 
raries  also  of  the  modern  Alluvium,  yet  have  not  come  down  to  i*^ 
Such  are  the  ox,  the  horse,  the  buA'alo,  the  common  stag,  and  tt>^ 
aurochs" !    in  which  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  we  have  the  fir^ 

"  "A  MaDual  of  Palaeontology  for  the  Use  of  Students."  With  a  G«o«^ 
Introduction  on  the  Principles  of  Palspontology.  By  Henry  Alleyne  Nicfaoltf^^^ 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood.     1872.  8vo. 

"  ''Life  in  the  Primeval  World."  Founded  on  Meunier^s  "Les  Aniii**''^ 
d' Autrefois."    By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.    London  :  l^eboo.  1872.  Small  S^*^ 
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ptrt  of  one  paragraph  and  the  latter  part  of  another  combined  to 
produce  a  very  curious  statement.     Some  people  may  be  inclined  to 
Wieve  that  the  ox  and  the  horse  still  exist,  and  a  few  misguided  indi- 
viduals no    doubt  fancied   that  the  joint  of    which    they    partook 
heartily  on  Christmas  came  out  of  the  loin  of  the  former  animal.     The 
batfalo,  the  common  Sttg,  and  the  Aurochs  are  also  generally  supposed 
to  have  survived  to  the  present  day.     Of  this  little  volume  more  than 
half  ia  occupied  by  an  account  of  fossil  mammalia,  especial  prominence 
helng  naturally  given  to  the  discoveries  of  Gaudry  at  Pikenni,  and 
this  part,  if  it  were  not  disfigured  by  many  blunders,  would  be  useful. 
The  invertebrata  are  very  slightly  treated,  and  the  book  concludes 
^th  a  sketch  of  what  is  known  of  pre-historic  man,  especially  in  the 
South  of  France.     The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
good. 


It  is  unfortunate  for  the  author  of  this  laborious  volume  "  that  we 

c.innot,  do  as  we  may,  approach  the  subject  of  it  in  any  other  spirit 

than  one  of  disappointment.     No  doubt  we  are  wrong,  and  other 

critics  who  have  more  farsightedness  and  self-control  will  accord  to 

I>r.  Thudichum  that  cheerful  praise  and  encouragement  which  he  so 

richly  deserves.     This  manual  is  full  of  the  closest  and  most  patient 

labour,  and  of  labour  which  no  doubt  is  accurate,  though   we  cannot 

apeak  with  the  full  technical  knowledge  which  alone  can  settle  the 

latter  point.     On  the  contrary,  we  opened  the  work  as  physicians  and 

pathologists,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  found  it  dreary.     It  is  not 

that  it  lacks  facts  ;  the  work  bristles  with  them.     Only  a  ready  reckoner 

could  rival  it  on  that  ground.     Still  they  seem  stones  to  us  who  want 

bread;  or  shall  we  speak  a  little  less  severely,  and  liken  them  at  best  to 

that  pulverized  earth  in  which  some  northern   nations    have  to   find 

their  sustenance  ?     It  is  really  as  surprising  as  it  is  disappointing  to 

»ee,  on  the  whole,  how  little  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  body  and  its 

■ecretions  has  done  for  biology  and  medicine  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

we  have  not  heard  of  any  great  enthusiasm  which  its  results  have 

produced  among  the  chemists   themselves.      To   say   that  chemical 

physiology  has  benefited  nobody  would  of  course  be  an  exaggeration, 

•nd  the  least  exaggeration  under  the  circumstance  would  be  very 

Unkind.     But,  putting  aside  in  physiology  the  analysis  of  the  main 

^urse  of  digestion  and  in  pathology  the  accidental   occurrences  of 

•^ar  and  albumen  in  the  urine,  what  great  practical  good  have  we 

"©en  able  to  extract  from  the  labours  of  our  biological  chemists  ?     The 

field  was  a  most  inviting  one ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  but  to  enter  in 

*nd  be  full;  yet  its  latter  promise  seems  to  be  but  barren.  Of  course  this 

J^^y  be,  and  probably  is,  a  somewhat  one-sided   view  of  the  matter  ; 

but  it  is  not  one-sided  enough  to  obscure  our  eyes  to  the  kind  and 

J">ea8ure  of  grateful  thanks  which  we  owe  to  Dr.  Thudichum    for 

^boars  undertaken  in  a  spirit  which  is  the  more  to  be  prized  as  it  has 

S^ded  him  into  paths  leading  to  no  immediate  reward,  and  carried 

^  *'Mjknual  of  Chemical  Physiology."    By  I.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D. 
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him  on  in  a  course  of  unostentatious  usefulness.     For,  whateTer  it 
results,  the  work  has,  of  course,  to  be  done. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a  hand  atlas  of  anatomy  for  the  dissectin 
room,  by  Dr.  Henle,  of  Gottingen,"  and  contains  the  bones,  ligaments^ 
and  muscles.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with  it  indeed,  and  wish  ojoz^m 
own  students  could  have  something  like  it ;  the  amount  of  translation^ 
required  to  adapt  it  for  English  use  would  not  be  great.  Its  grea'-,^ 
merit  is  that  excellent  drawings,  heightened  by  partial  tinting,  ar"  m 
presented  in  so  very  handy  and  convenient  a  form,  with  interleave**^ 
descriptive  matter.  In  fact,  the  Atlas  seems  to  consist  of  the  plate^^ 
from  Henle's  systematic  work  on  anatomy,  collected  together  in 
compact  light  volume  for  use  actually  in  the  dissecting-room.  Tlcz^ 
plates  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  very  clear,  very  accurate,  judEa 
ciously  tinted  with  one  colour,  and,  above  all,  very  distinctly  pointr-fc  j 
with  marks  of  reference.  The  Atlas  might  be  used  very  profitably  W 
students  ignorant  of  German.  

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Professor  Humphrey's  admiral^FI. 
essajs"  reprinted  in  a  collected  form.  With  one  exception,  th.flBZ3 
are  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology,  a  joum^K^ 
which  is  both  a  credit  to  the  schools  of  anatomy  in  Great  Britn^  m 
and  the  chief  organ  of  their  growth  and  advancement.  We  therefi  wT 
feel  that,  while  we  owe  much  to  many  other  anatomists  in  our  oi^^  ^^ 
country,  who,  both  for  numbers  and  excellence,  keep  us  abreast  in  tr.^^ 
respect  with  other  nations,  yet  we  have  an  especial  tenderness  for  t^^^ 
editors  of  the  Journal  of  Anatomy,  whose  heavy  labours  give  us,  a^^K- 
were,  an  accredited  position  in  biological  journalism.  It  is  w"  -^^ 
Professor  Humphrey's  work  that  we  have  especially  to  deal 
present,  and  we  have  the  comfort  of  ascertaining  not  only  from  ^^  < 
own  reading,  but  from  the  opinion  of  the  first  anatomists  of  the  d:— ^B 
that  the  praise  we  would  so  willingly  accord  to  Professor  Humphr-^^ 
is  again  justified  by  this  volume,  which  presents  the  results  of 
tended  and  faithful  work.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  by  this  smaT^I-^ 
volume  alone  that  Professor  Humphrey  holds  his  high  eminence  as  - 
investigator  and  as  a  teacher.  This  volume  is  but  a  small  part  < 
scheme  of  labour  which  has  not  only,  as  we  have  said,  advanced  "^ 
position  of  Great  Britain  as  a  home  of  science,  but  has  really  made ' 
reputation  of  Cambridge  as  a  school  of  biology.  Professor  Humph 
is  the  chief  of  those  to  whom  Cambridge  men  owe  this  achievem€ 
that  their  University  has  held  its  own  with  their  great  neighbour 
Oxford.  Both  Universities  have  made  rapid  progress  of  late  in 
logical  teaching  and  discovery,  and,  owing  to  accidental  cau-  ^"^^ 
Cambridge  started  in  the  race  at  some  disadvantage.  But  ProfeaeJi^ 
Humphrey  and  his  colleagues  have,  by  their  patient  energy,  rediM*-*^ 
these  disadvantages,  and  have  not  only  supported,  but  advanced  "^ 
honour  of  their  alma  mater  in  the  race.  It  is  to  the  abiding  cr^^dit 
of  the  author  of  this  volume  that  he,  who  had  a  rare  opportunity^  ^ 
spending  his  days  in  refined  and  dignified  ease,  should  have  spu**^^^ 

"  "  AnatomiBcher  Hand- Atlas."     Von  Dr.  J.  Henle.     Braunschweig.  18^^- 
^  *' Observations  in  Myology."    By  G.  M.  Hamphrey,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
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nich  delights,  and  chosen  the  laborious  days  which  have  won  distinc- 
100,  not  for  himself  onlj,  but  for  us  all. 

Ih,  Austin  Flint  in  presenting  us  with  the  first  instalment  of  his  trea- 
■e,  which  deals  with  the  nervous  system,  says  that  his  work'^  is  de- 
^ed  to  represent  the  existing  state  of  physiological  science,  and  he 
lims  therefore  to  be  judged  by  the  high  standard  of  1872.  We  have 
rj  kindly  feelings  for  Dr.  Flint,  who  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
d  laborious  members  of  the  American  profession.  We  therefore  opened 
B  present  volume  with  great  anticipations,  and  with  the  hope  of 
ring  it  very  high  praise.     Judged,  however,  by  that  high  standard 

which  Dr.  Flint  would  wish  to  be  judged,  we  are  bound  to  confess 
at  we  are  somewhat  disappointed,  and  that  the  praise  we  find  cur- 
ves able  to  give  is  scarcely  of  the  highest.  We  are  disposed  to 
ink,  though  in  this  we  may  be  wrong,  that  a  systematic  writer  on 
xlem  physiology  ought  to  be  something  more  than  an  able  compiler 
knowledge,  that  he  ought  himself  to  have  contributed  more  than  a 
tie  to  the  science  of  which  he  treats ;  at  any  rate,  we  think,  he  ought 
have  80  gone  over  the  whole  ground,  as  an  original  observer,  as  to 
ve  that  command  over  the  experiments  of  others  and  that  general 
Qse  of  control  over  most  of  the  points  under  discussion  which  should 
itinguish  a  really  masterly  writer.  This  note  of  real  excellence,  we 
B  bound  to  say,  is  absent.  Nor  can  the  volume  be  said  really  to 
me  abreast  with  the  most  recent  state  of  our  knowledge.  So  far  as 
c  most  modem  information  is  concerned.  Dr.  Flint  is  almost  entirely 
debted  to  the  last  edition  of  Longet,  a  work  of  considerable  merit, 
>  doubt,  but  scarcely  all-suflScient  for  the  present  time.  Moreover, 
ben  we  ourselves  turn  to  those  sections  which  may  serve  as  tests  of 
L  author's  research  we  find  great  omissions.  There  is  scarcely  any 
Bcussion,  and  no  first-hand  discussion  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
3ns  by  SchifT  into  the  functions  of  the  anterior  columns  and  other 
atricts  of  the  cord ;  and  if  we  look  again,  under  the  much- vexed 
lestions  ofElectrotomus,  we  find  little  that  is  new  since  the  teaching 

Rutherford  in  1868.  We  are  not  partisans  of  Dr.  Hadclifie's 
^theses,  but  no  modem  work  on  physiology  can  afford  to  leave 
^in,a8  Dr.  Flint  leaves  him,  entirely  unnoticed.  We  regard  Dr.  Flint's 
ork,  therefore,  as  a  book  very  creditable  to  his  industry,  and  one 
kely  to  be  useful  to  ordinary  students ;  but  as  an  exponent  of  the 
w  and  best  results  of  the  chief  modern  physiologists  for  advanced 
«deii,  we  are  constrained  to  pronounce  it  more  than  a  little  defec- 
re. 

In  this  pamphlet"  Mr.  Garrod,  who  is  already  known  as  an  investi- 
jtor  of  animal  physics,  discusses  the  probable  causes  and  conditions 

the  frequency  of  the  heart-beat.  The  pamphlet  is  rather  an  indica- 
an  of  the  author's  views  than  any  elaborate  proof  of  them,  but  as 
«ch  it  shows  a  good  deal  of  ingenious  argument  and  sound  ground- 
ork.    Mr.  Garrod's  chief  thesis  shortly  put  is  that  the  heart  always 

2  "The  Physiology  of  Man."    By  Austin  Flint,  Jun,  M.D.    New  York.  1872. 
."The  Law  of  the  Frequency  of  the  Pulae."     By  A.  H.  Oarrod.     London  : 
''^    1872. 
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recommences  to  beat  when  the  blood  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries 
has  fallen  a  certain  invariable  proportion.  The  following  reflections 
occur  to  us  after  reading  the  pamphlet  carefully.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Garrod  is  correct  in  insisting,  as  he  does,  upon  the  right  of  the 
inquirer  to  account  for  the  heart's  movements  on  grounds  strictly 
mechanical.  But  we  think  Mr.  Garrod  will  agree  with  us  thatthis*i8 
correct  only  so  long  as  the  organism  investigated  is  in  a  normal  state. 
The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  must,  no  doubt,  be  regarded  as  an 
agency  accumulated  upon  the  heart,  and  not  essentially  belonging  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  heart.  It  is  an  agency  to  bring  the  heart 
into  correspondence  with  other  complex  forces  elsewhere,  and  is  t(v 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  regulator  of  the  heart  than  as  a  substantial 
part  of  its  mechanism.  In  morbid  conditions,  however,  it  is  clear  tha5 
the  nervous  system  may  unduly  oppress  or  stimulate  the  heart,  as  ^ 
horse  may  be  hindered  or  irritated  by  a  bad  driver,  and  so  multifont 
considerations  of 'another  kind  are  introduced.  It  certainly  seems  t-^ 
us  that  Mr.  Garrod's  law,  primarily  true,  does  not  hold  good  undca 
the  perturbations  of  many  diseases  which  we  can  wat<jh  at  the  bedrid  « 
and  may  not  hold  good  in  all  cases  of  experiment  upon  livicm., 
animals. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  hardly  admit  of  a  brief  notice  • 
It  docs  not  do  to  dismiss  them  superciliously,  as  they  are  very  gra'^ 
books  indeed,  and  cost  their  authors  no  little  thought  and  trouble 
Moreover,  they  must,  we  suppose,  have  a  strong  cohort  of  readers  arm 
admirers.  Still  we  think  that  an  able  man  ma}'  spin  any  quantity  < 
this  kind  of  thing,  *'if  he  abandons  himself  to  it;"  and  we  do  »<: 
think  it  tends  to  any  increase  of  knowledge.  If  it  tends  to  the  edi.^ 
cation  of  some  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  Professor  Leupoldt's  aL« 
is  to  express  as  much  of  human  health  and  disease  as  he  can  in  teroa 
of  a  metaphysical  psychology  and  of  a  pantheistic  theology.  We  »^ 
sorry  not  to  feel  more  grateful  for  the  result. 

Dr.  Hagen,  a  well-known  authority  upon  mental  diseases,  and  oo 
who  has  given  much  of  the  attention  of  an  industrious  and  accoup 
plished  mind  to  the  study  of  medical  jurisprudence,  here  presents  i* 
with  a  series  of  seven  studies  in  two  thin  volumes."  We  presume  tb* 
the  series  is  to  be  continued.  In  Part  I.  we  find  the  following  isi^ 
essays : — (1)  On  the  value  and  importance  of  psychology  in  the  stuiJj 
and  treatment  of  mental  diseases ;  (2)  On  fixed  ideas ;  (3)  On  t^^ 
Maid  of  Orleans ;  (4)  On  folly ;  (5)  On  the  psychologies  treatment  <^ 
the  insane ;  (6)  "  The  end  sanctities  the  means."  The  second  p»>^ 
contains  one  essay  only — namely,  an  elaborate  study  of  the  career  ^ 
Chorinsky,  a  notorious  criminal  of  unsound  mind.  The  several  essay 
in  Part  I.  are  very  readable ;  they  have  decided  literary  merit,  tb^, 
betoken  some  measure  of  general  culture,  and  they  are  good  from  th«?^ 
more  special  point  of  view.     The  essay  on  "  Narrheit,"  which  we  h»^ 

»  **Ueber  Geiat  und  Leben  in  der  Medicin."  Von  D.  I,  M.  Leopold 
Erlangen.     1872. 

•*  **  Studien."  Theil :  I.  und  IE.  Von  Dr.  Fredrich  W.  Hagen.  Erlang«« 
1870. 
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translated  after  some  hesitation  as  "folly,"  shows  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  delicacy  of  appreciation.  The  difference  between  a  fool 
and  a  lunatic  is  a  theme  which  admits  of  a  good  deal  of  interesting 
and  humorous  discussion  of  a  kind  which  does  not  lend  itself  to 
quotation  or  condensation.  The  essay  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans  is,  of 
course,  another  of  those  curious  inquiries  into  the  relations  between 
genius  and  insanity  which  do  not  seem  to  us  to  lead  to  much, 
especially  when  carried  on  upon  imperfect  historical  data.  The  titles 
of  the  other  "studies**  speak  for  themselves  and  are  pleasant  to  read, 
even  when  we  feel  constrained  to  differ  from  sonie  of  the  author's 
premises.  He  quotes  Maudsley  more  than  once,  and,  to  our  thinking, 
be  had  done  well  to  have  substituted  some  of  Maudsley 's  philo- 
sophical groundwork  in  place  of  his  own.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  be  angry  with  so  "genial**  a  writer;  we  must  take  him  and 
all  others  as  we  find  them,  provided  only  that  their  work  is  thorough 
and  good  of  its  kind.  As  to  his  fundamental  conceptions  we  will 
i^member,  in  Dr.  Hagen's  own  words,  "  Denn  ist  es  ein  grosser 
Irrthum,  zu  glauben,  falsche  Theorie  zu  machen,  sei  ein  Privilegiura 
^er  Gelehrten.  Gott  bewahre :  sie  wachsen  uberall  wild,  wie  die 
Brombeeren  "  (p.  165).  The  long  study  of  Chorinsky  is  too  loathsome 
to  read  with  pleasure  or  to  remember  with  any  interest.  We  presume 
that  some  one  must  study  such  subjects  minutely,  but  there  is  some- 
thing sickening  and  repulsive  in  the  calm  reckoning  up  of  the  life  of  a 
^'^'^ilful,  libidinous  youth,  who  never  seems  to  have  had  the  sound 
shippings  he  richly  deserved  when  a  boy ;  who  gradually  abandoned 
himself  to  the  nastiest  indulgences,  and  ended,  no  doubt,  as  diseased 
in  mind  as  in  body — as  a  demented  paralytic. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  modern  education  in  medicine  is 
to  discover,  first,  how  far  subdivision  of  labour  may  be  carried  in  pursuit 
of  special  learning  and  skill  without  losing  that  more  general  view  of 
things  which  alone  can  enable  us  to  use  such  special  attainments  to 
^ood  effect ;  and,  secondly,  how  to  arrange  preliminary.,  education  so 
■*  to  give  the  best  foundation  to  those  who  aim  at  special  knowledge. 
Without  a  sound  and  preliminary  education  all  special  direction  of 
^**e  mind  is  an  excess  ;  with  such  a  beginning,  however,  special  domains 
of  industry  must  be  granted,  the  question  of  their  definition,  of  course, 
'^maining  to  be  solved.  Is  the  domain  of  throat  diseases  too  narrow,  or, 
^^  the  other  hand,  is  the  domain  of  surgery,  properly  so  called,  too 
^^'ge  for  the  work  of  special  cultivation  ?  These  questions  are  as  yet 
*lmo8t  untouched,  and,  judging  from  the  bemused  state  of  our  medical 
8J*ilds,  no  clear  prophecies  on  the  matter  are  likely  to  come  from  them, 
^eanwhile,  the  students  of  mental  diseases  are  proving  their  own  case 
"y  the  work  they  do,  and  before  us  we  have  a  very  remarkable  specimen 
^\  it.**  This,  it  appears,  is  the  second  volume  of  Reports  which 
^thiu  two  years  have  been  published  for  the  West  Riding  Lunatic 
"^ylum,  and  an  excellent  volume  it  is.  The  reproach  of  being  mere 
^^ministrators  cannot  at  any  rate  be  levelled  at  the  Wakefield  staff. 
•^r.   Crichton  Browne  himself  is  well  known  as  one,  at  least,  of  the 

"  West  Riding  Asylum  Reports.*'    Edited  by  J.  Crichton  Browne,  M.D. 
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most  rising  men  of  the  day  in  his  own  department,  and  he  seems  to 
have  that  faculty  of  commanding,  of  bringing  well-organized  work 
out  of  others,  which  is  really  rare.     In  a  sense,  no  doubt,  this  volume 
is  mainly  Dr.  Browne's  own,  and  must  acknowledge  his  inspiration ; 
for,  excepting  a  paper  on  the  electric  treatment  of  the  insane  by  Dr. 
CliflTord  Allbutt,  of  Leeds,  and  a  paper  we  read  with  peculiar  interest 
from  the  veteran  commissioner,  Dr.  W.  A.  F.  Browne,  on  "  Impai^ 
ment  of  Language'* — excepting  these,  all  the  papers  come  from  old  and 
present  officers  of  the  Asylum.     Among  them  Dr.  Browne  modestlj 
occupies  but  his  own  twelfth  part — at  least  in  name.     It  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  these  papers  individually,  and,  indeed,  the  merits  of  many 
of  them  must  essentially  depend  upon  the  record  of  experience,  but 
they  impress  us  favourably.     Favourably  for  this  reason,  that  instead 
of  long-winded  psychological  discussions  we  have  brief  pointed  essays 
on   practical   subjects,   which,   hit   or   miss,   at   any   rate   have  no 
ambiguity  about  them.     We  may  refer  to  a  few  points  on  which  wCi 
too,  have  something  to  say,  such  as  on  the  use  of  ergot  in  mani^ 
recommended  in  the  first  volume,  and  which  we  have  used  accordingly 
with    marked    success ;   on   the   use  of  opium  in  melancholia,  ot>^ 
knowledge  of  which  entirely  bears  out  the  views  expressed  in  i)>^ 
second  volume ;  and  on  the  ultimate  or  postponed  effects  of  crani^^ 
injuries,  concerning  which  we,  like  Dr.  Browne,  have  been  led  to  son^ 
conclusions  not  generally  thought  of. 

Dr.  Cappie,  in  his  little  treatise  on  sleep,"  subjects  the  curren 
theories  of  the  process  of  sleep  to  a  somewhat  searching  criticism.  Hi^ 
moreover  proposes  a  theory  of  his  own  which  seems  to  him  better  cal-  - 
culated  to  account  for  the  facts.  Dr.  Cappie,  in  opposition  to  Dr^ 
Burrows  and  others,  is  disposed  to  believe  not  only  that  the  contents  ol^ 
the  cranium  are  constant  in  quantity,  but  that  the  compensatory  powei^ 
of  shifting  accumulations  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  cannot  be  called  apoi^ 
for  any  great  assistance  in  the  matter.  On  this  latter  point,  indeed^ 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  author.  Dr.  Cappie  regards  wakeful-- 
ness  as  being  a  time  of  arterial  and  capillary  flushing  of  the  brain  witfatf 
great  rapidity  of  circulation,  while  sleep  he  regards,  on  the  other  hand^ 
as  a  time  of  venous  stagnation,  during  which  the  large  veins  of  the  pi^ 
mater  must  increase  pressure  upon  the  superficies  of  the  cerebrum 
Sleep,  as  he  says,  has  points  of  much  resemblance  to  symptom^ 
of  which  pressure  is  an  acknowledged  cause.  The  author  adduces  ic: 
his  favour  the  ophthalmoscopic  observations  of  Jackson,  Jamieson  an^ 
Allbutt,  who  find  during  sleep  that  the  artedes  of  the  retina  become 
fine  and  nearly  empty,  while  the  veins  become  dark  and  enlarged. 

Three  capital  papers  delivered  as  popular  sanitary  lectures  »^ 
Dresden  by  the  celebrated  author  Von  Pettenkofer*^  have  reached  a^ 
Like  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Faraday,  and  other  men  who  are  really  eminec»' 
in  their  own  branches  of  science,  the  author  is  very  happy  in  htMi 
mode  of  bringing  the  latest  result  of  his  work  and  observation  before  i 

••  '*  The  Causation  of  Sleep."     By  James  Cappie,  M.D. 

^  "  Beziehungen  d.  Luft  zu  Kleidung  Wohnung  und  Boden."  Von  Dr.  U»x  ▼. 
Pettenkofer.    Braunachweig.     1872. 
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gieneral  audience.  In  these  lectures,  which  we  think  would  well  repay 
aiftnslation,  the  conditions  of  the  air  as  it  exists  in  clothing,  dwellings, 
md  soil  are  brought  before  us  with  much  ingenuity,  and  with  a 
irecision  of  expression  and  experiment  which  is  too  of\en  conspicuous 
>y  its  absence  in  common  sanitary  writing.  Von  Pettenkofer  brings 
liese  matters  vividly  before  the  public  also  by  that  judicious  com- 
ination  of  general  views  with  well-chosen  and  very  interesting 
axticulars,  which  is  a  marked  feature  in  the  lectures  of  the  other 
bstinguished  men  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  which  has  the  effect  of 
ivakening  our  observation  in  the  commonest  matters — in  matters  so 
lose  to  us  that  we  men  and  generations  of  men  habitually  overlook 
bem,  as  the  magistrate  in  ''Oliver  Twist"  overlooked  the  inkstand 
ecause  it  was  under  his  nose.  Many  of  our  commonest  practices 
a  says  the  author,  are  never  thoroughly  investigated,  because  they 
ecessarily  come  into  use  long  before  any  explanation  is  possible.  We 
3uld  not  remain  naked  until  a  German  philosopher  arose  to  explain  to 
s  the  relative  values  of  clothing  and  the  best  modes  of  its  application, 
3  meanwhile  we  clothe  ourselves  partly  according  to  "  instinct,"  partly 
ccording  to  rough  experience  and  fashion,  and  partly  according  to 
^lierited  habits.  So  it  is  also  with  our  dwellings,  and  thus  habits, 
fVenmore  or  less  irrational,  become  so  fixed  that  no  one  at  length  dreams 
r  their  being  subjected  to  scientific  inquiry  at  alL  Yet  we  must  admit 
bat  every  new  fact,  method  or  device  to  which  rigorous  investigation 
aay  lead  will  undoubtedly  bring  with  it  sooner  or  later  a  practically 
Lseful  result.  Hence  nothing,  however  habitual  to  us,  however  it  may 
eem  to  be  grounded  on  routine  experience,  should  claim  immunity  from 
lose  inductive  study,  nor  should  seem  too  common  to  receive  the 
^tention  of  the  mind.  Fortunately  Englishmen  are  not  likely  to  be 
ttlled  into  any  false  sense  of  security  by  tailors  or  by  architects ;  more 
ikdy  are  we  to  regard  them  as  public  enemies. 

The  readers  of  "  The  Archives  of  Clinical  Medicine  "  will  remember 
fhe  recent  appearance  in  that  serial  of  an  exhaustive  essay  by  Dr.  Max 
Salomon  on  the  history  of  diabetes.  This  essay  we  are  glad  to  see 
'published  in  a  convenient  form  ;'*  seeing  that  it  is  not  only  an 
•■•ay  of  much  merit  in  itself,  but  that  it  is  also  of  a  kind  very 
much  needed.  Dr.  Max  Salomon  divides  for  us  the  history  of  Qly- 
<^o«uria  into  three  periods,  an  old,  a  medijeval,  and  a  modem  period. 
The  early  period  concludes  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
^^n  Thomas  Willis  discovered  the  sweet  taste  of  diabetic  urine. 
*^betes  insipidus  and  glycosuria  were  thenceforward  distinguished, 
•wdthe  latter  disease  was  more  closely  studied  in  the  second  or  middle 
period.  During  this  time,  which  Dr.  Salomon  calls  the  diagnostic  stage, 
^he  disease  was  closely  observed  and  worked  out  in  its  clinical  aspects 
•>y  such  men  as  Willis,  Dobson,  and  their  followers.  With  the  masterly 
w^tise  of  Kollo  the  third  or  '*  scientifically  therapeutic  "  stage  set  in, 
^hich  is  yet  unfolding  itself.  Dr.  Salomon's  essay  deals  with  the  first 
•y^  periods  only,  including  however  the  work  of  Kollo  in  his  analysis. 
**€  gives  us  a  very  succinct  and  thorough  view  of  the  course  followed 

*"  "Geschichte  d.  Glykoeurie.**    Yon  Dr.  Max  Salomon. 
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in  the  slow  tracking  out  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  diseases,  and 
he  adds  one  example  more  to  the  many  which  prove  the  great  value 
which  such  studies  would  have  for  students,  and  for  their  teachers 
likewise  at  the  present  time.  In  our  own  schools  the  historical  side  of 
medicine  is  sadly  neglected.  With  so  many  subjects  claiming  our 
attention,  it  is  hard  perhaps  to  see  how  we  are  to  find  room  for  any 
additional  chair,  but  we  would  suggest  that  a  briefhistorical  sketch  of 
a  few  of  the  main  diseases  might  fitly  be  introduced  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  fori^ial  courses  of  the  professors  of  medicine,  thus  giving 
a  more  scholarly  and  wider  bearing  to  such  lectures  as  compared  with 
clinical  lectures.  For  the  history  of  medicine  is  not  mere  idle  lore, 
but  is  itself  a  very  high  kind  of  teaching  for  those  toiling  in  the  present 
As  the  pedestrian  who  has  reached  an  eminence  can  gain  by  throwing 
his  eyes  backward  upon  the  country  which  he  has  traversed,  so  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  main  course  which  our  art  has  pursued  caflnot 
but  be  full  of  real  inspiration  for  those  who  have  to  help  in  working 
out  the  scheme  of  its  future  development.  We  may  burrow  on 
industriously,  seeing  little  but  our  instant  task,  and  thus  indeed  pro- 
gress in  a  ^ay,  but  in  a  way  we  should  admit  to  be  a  rather  blind 
way. 

Our  duty  as  regards  this  volume  may  be  either  easy  or  difficult 
according  to  the  claims  our  readers  may  make  upon  us.     If  it  be  onlj 
asked  of  us  to  say  what  books  to  turn  to  and  which  to  avoid,  then  our 
task  is  light ;  but  if  we  are  asked  farther  to  give  shortly  our  opinion  of 
the  value  of  the  author's  statements,  then  we  shall  be  found  wanting. 
Mr.  Lyons'  book  *'  is  one  of  considerable  merit,  both  in  its  mode  of 
dealing  with  its  subject,  and  also  in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  author  s 
careful   observation  and  large   experience.      It   is  a  book  therefore 
distinctly  to  be  read  and  perpended.     Our  own  experience  of  relapsing 
fever,  gained  as  it  has  been,  in  England  only,  is,  howevef,  of  httle  use 
in  discussing  the  relapsing  fever  of  the  tropics,  which  evidently  puts  on 
a  very  different  type.     The  attacks,  which  in  our  own  country  »^ 
continued  in  type,  in  the  tropics  are  either  remittent  or  intermittent, 
and  the  relapse  follows  the  same  characters  as  the  primary  attack.    I^ 
this  relapsing   fever  does  but  follow  the  course  of  the  typhus  an<^ 
enteric  fevers,  which  in  the  same  climates  take  on  likewise  intermittent 
and  remittent  forms.     In  common  with  many  others  we  had  been  i* 
the   habit   of  assuming  that  this  modification  of  type  was  due  ^ 
malarious  causes.     In  this  we  were  prepared,  however,  to  find  ourselv^^ 
corrected,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  a  writer  of  Mr.  Lyoof 
ability  denying  the  malarious  origin  of  all  and  any  fevers  in  toto.    To** 
bold  defiance  of  his  we  leave  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  whose  exp^' 
rience  has  lain  in  the  so-called  malarious  districts.     Meanwhile  we  c^^ 
only  say  that  Mr.  Lyons  writes  not  as  the  scribes,  and  that  wbetbf' 
the  author  turn  out  right  or  wrong,  the  whole  subject  can  but  ^^^ 
by  a  thorough  discussion.     No  theories  are  too  old  or  too  privilefcj^ 
to  e^pe  question. 

.     »  •*  On  Belapsing  Fever."    By  B.  T.  Lyons.    London,    1872. 
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.  This  pamphlet  **  is  a  reprint  of  the  paper  read  by  the  author  to  "  The 

Epidemiological  Society,'*  and  from  its  nature  deserves  the  notice  which 

inany  pamphlets  of  its  size  could  hardly  claim.     Dr.  Grieve  is  well 

known  as  the  medical  superintendent  of  the  Hampstead  Small-pox 

Hospital,  where  he  has  great  opportunities  for  observation.     Hence 

SLUj  conclusions  of  his  must  meet  with  wide  recognition.     HeJ  says 

Cp-  5),     "  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  and 

belief  of  the  general  public,  my  conviction  regarding  revaccination, 

namely,  that  it  is  a  siire  protection  against  Small-pox.**    (Italics  his 

o^irn.)     It  appears  that  the  nurses  and  servants  of  the  hospital,  when 

thus  protected,  escape  all  infection — an  observation   which  has  now 

stood  the  test  of  five-and-thirty  years  at   the   older  institution  at 

Highgate.     Indeed,  Dr.  Grieve  does  but  re-enforce  the  old  teaching  of 

I>r.  Marson,  and  thus  the  interference  of  the  Legislature  is  still  amply 

justified.     Dr.  Grieve  shows,  among  other  things,  that  a  temperate  life 

is    a  very  important  factor  in  the  chances  of  recovery  from  small-pox. 

His  tables  are  based  upon  the  notes  of  no  less  than  GOOO  cases. 

We  have  so   recently   had  occasion  to   speak  with  praise  of  the 

second  edition  of  this  handbook,'*  that  we  have  now  little  more  to  do 

than  to   congratulate  the  author  on  the  well-merited  reception  his 

l>ook  has  received.     The  present   edition  is  enlarged   and   in   many 

"Ways  improved ;  a  number   of  the   editorial  blemishes   also,  which 

disfigured  the  former  editions,  have  been  removed,  though  too  many 

still  remain.     We  have  not  the  former  edition  at  hand  for  immediate 

comparison,   but  the  newer   and    more   disputable  points   seem  well 

bandied,  and  brought  up  to  the  mark  of  recent   knowledge.     In   a 

^11  notice  of  Dr.  Chapman's  treatment  by  Spinal  Ice  and  Water  bags, 

^e  regret  that  the  author  says  nothing  of  any  experience  of  his  own  ; 

this  we  regret  because  this  method,  which  in  many  ways  seems  so 

E)mi8ing,  now  requires  extensive  testing  by  other  observers.  We 
ve  still  also  to  regret  that  while  this  and  other  physical  means  of 
cure  are  included,  there  should  be  no  mention  of  an  especially  valu- 
able one,  namely,  electricity.  A  brief  well-considered  section  on  the 
^«e  of  the  interrupted  and  continuous  currents  would  have  been  a 
P^t  boon  to  practitioners,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
*t  the  hands  of  the  author's  accomplished  colleague,  Dr.  Reynolds, 
^d  he  himself  feel  unwilling  to  undertake  it. 
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THERE  is  perhaps  no  instance  in  literature  of  a  writer  springing 
at  once  from  entire  obscurity  to  a  renown  so  wide  and  so  illus- 
trious a.<  that  which  Mr.  Buckle  attained  by  a  single  work.  His 
**''ly  and  lamented  death,  which  left  his  book  an  incomplete  memorial, 
^Wakened,  even  in  those  who  rejected  his  views,  profound  sorrow  for 
s 

*>  "On  Vaccination."     By  R.  Grieve,  M.D. 

»  *•  Handbook  of  Therapeutics."    By  Sidney  Ringer,  M.D. 
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the  withdrawal  of  his  great  powers.  Yet  his  first  volnme,  a  mere 
preface  to  the  projected  work,  exercised  an  incalculable  inflaence  upon 
the  whole  science  of  history.  No  views  of  history  can  ever  be  held 
again  without  being  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  that  com- 
manding work.  And  almost  before  the  time  had  come  for  dis- 
passionate criticism  of  his  theories,  the  writer  had  passed  away 
from  the  criticism  and  the  glory.  The  work  which  is  now  given  to 
the  public^  will,  if  it  cannot  diminish  the  general  regret  at  the 
universal  loss,  serve  at  least  to  illustrate  the  patient  unswerving  in- 
dustry of  the  historian  himself.  The  biographer  has  little  to  telL 
Henry  Buckle  was  throughout  his  life  an  impassioned  student;  his 
life  is  without  incident.  He  was  born  in  1821,  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents.  His  constitution  was  so  delicate  that  he 'was  never  able  to 
undergo  the  hardships  of  a  public  school  life  or  the  competitive 
struggles  of  a  university,  but  from  the  earliest  period  he  set  before 
himself  the  design  of  a  literary  career,  which  he  followed  with  single- 
ness of  purpose  to  his  death.  At  the  age  of  twenty  his  book  was 
already  projected.     He  says  in  his  diary,  Oct.  15,  1842  : — 

'*  I  am  determined  from  this  day  to  devote  all  the  energies  I  may  have  solely 

to  the  study  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages And 

ambition  whispers  to  me  the  flattering  hope  that  a  prolonged  series  of  indoa* 
trious  efforts,  aided  by  talents  certainly  above  mediocrity,  may  at  last  meet 
with  success." 

Fifteen  years  later  the  first  volume  of  the  history   appeared.    No 
one  can  read  the  extracts  from  his  diary  kept  during  this  period 
without  being  struck  by  the  immense  range  of  subjects  which  hd 
studied  in  subordination  to  his  plan.     Almost  all  the  languagts  of 
Europe,  including  such  exceptional  languages  as  Danish,  Russian,  and 
Dutch,  were  mastered — at  least  sufficiently  for  literary  purposes.  Eve© 
phrenology,  which  few  historians  would  think  it  obligatory  upon  thei*^ 
to  learn,  did  not  escape  his  attention.     In  his  diary  for  January  27 1 
1852,  there  is  this  entry :  *'  I  intend  now  to  begin  the  study  of  phre- 
nology, to  detennine  its  bearings  upon  the  philosophy  of  history."    I* 
is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  profound  attention  with  which  his  fir^ 
volume  was  received.     It  is  curious  to  learn  that  at  first  no  publish^' 
could  be  found  for  it,  and  that  it  was  brought  out  at  his  own  cos'fc* 
The  second  volume  was  prepared  with  infinite  care  and  labour — ^ 
labour  that  severely  tried  his  delicate  health.     In  order  to  recov^' 
from  this,  he  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  his  friends,    * 
journey  in  the  East.     But  the  physical  exertion  of  Eastern  trar^ 
proved  too  much  for  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  died  at  Damascus* 
As  all  his  studies  tended  to  one  point,  the  illustration  of  the  gre^^ 
subject  which  he  had  set  before  himself  from  the  first,  so  in  the  prese^^^ 
volumes  we  have  very  little  except  examples  of  his  wide  and  caref*^ 
reading.     There  is   a  lecture  upon  the  influence  of  women  on  tt^^^ 
progress  of  knowledge,  which  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 

1  «  MiBoellaneoas  and  Poethamous  Works  of  Heniy  Thomas  Buckle.'*  Kdit"*^ 
with  a  Biographical  Noticei  by  Helen  Taylor.  London :  Longmans,  Gnen  ff**^ 
Co.     8  vols. 
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in  1858,  and  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  showing  the  encouragement 
that  women  give  to  deductive  thought,  and  the  value  of  deductive 
thought  to  science ;  a  review  of  Mill's  "Liberty,*'  and  a  letter  concern- 
ing the  celebrated  Pooley's  case.  The  remainder  of  the  volumes  consists 
oi  fragments,  extracts  from  his  common-place  book,  studies  on  different 
subjects,  and  references.  These  are  left  in  the  original  order. 
They  are  the  un worked  material  upon  which  the  great  mind  was 
exercised.  And  whatever  view  the  historian  or  reader  may  hold  of  Mr. 
Suckle's  theories,  the  perusal  of  these  volumes  can  only  alford  intense 
pleasure  and  much  instruction. 

There  is  something  of  sadness  as  well  as  of  pleasure  in  receiving  a 
posthumous  work  by  a  well-known  writer.     Most  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  so  complete  an  edition  of  Persius  by  the  late  Professor 
Coniogton  as  that  which  Mr.  Nettleship  has  just  brought  out.'     Many 
of  course  knew  that  Persius  had  been  a  favourite  author  with  the  lat« 
Professor  of  Latin,  and  some  will  have  heard  his  lectures  upon  that 
subject,  but  the  full  commentary  and  the  exquisite  translation  con- 
tained in  this  posthumous  work  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  readers. 
The  translation  is  indeed  exquisite.     The  opening  lines  of  the  prologue 
will  be  enough  to  show  every  one  that  we  have  here  one  of  those 
efforts  which  form  the  high-water  mark  of  translation.     And  the  com- 
mentary is  equal  to  the  translation.     Take  for  instance  the  notes  on 
Sat.  L  line   95 ;  lines  107-123 ;  Sat.  iii.  34 ;  Sat.  iv.  49  ;  and  as  in- 
stances of  scholarly  acuteness.  Sat.  v.  19,  and  Sat.  vi.  39,     But  perhaps 
^he  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  essay,  originally  a  lecture,  upon  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Persius.     The  comparison  between  Persius  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  striking  and  instructive,  and  the  influence  of  Horace 
^pon  Persius  is  well   and   definitely  traced.     The  care  which  Mr. 
^ettleship,  amidst  the  "  pressure  of  other  work,'*  has  bestowed  upon 
***«  literary  legacy  is  visible  in  every  page,  and  his  own  additions  are 
^pst  valuable.     Some  oversights  there  are,  which  a  subsequent  edition 
^^1  doubtless  remove,  but  the  students  of  classical  literature  cannot 
*^  too  grateful  to  him  for  the  little  delay  with  which  he  has  given 
^hena  this  book,  unquestionably  the  best  English  edition  of  a  some- 
what neglected  Roman  writer. 

Old  English  literature  continues  to  reappear  in  the  publications  of 
*he  Early  English  Text  Society  ; '  the  works  now  before  us  are  full 
^f  interest  for  the  philologist  and  the  antiquarian.  The  miscellany 
which  Mr.  Morris  edits  is  of  a  mixed  and  composite  character.  It 
p^ntains  a  "  Bestiary  "  of  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  many 
***tere8ting  facts  in  natural  history  may  be  learned — as,  for  instance, 

*  "The  Satires  of  A  Persius  Flaccus.*'  With  a  Translation  and  Commentary. 
^^  John  Conington,  M.A.  To  which  w  prefixed  *'A  Lecture  on  the  Life  and 
Jjritings  of  Persius."  Edited  by  H.  O.  Nettleship,  M.A.  Oxford  :  At  the 
^^^•>*ndon  Press. 

•  **An  Old  English  Miscellany."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris.  The 
^l-isUde  of  St.  Juliana."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne.  The  "Select 
^<>riu  of  Robert  Crowley."  Edited  bv  J.  M.  Cowper.  A  "  Treatise  on  the 
^■trolabe."  By  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  E<&ted  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  London  : 
^•TrtthnerandCo. 
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that  the  lion  in  flight  erases  his  track  with  his  tail,  and  thus  escapes 
to  his  den  ;  that  sailors  frequently  mistake  a  whale  for  an  island,  and 
disemharking,  kindle  a  fire  ui)on  his  back  ;  and  that  when  old  elephanti 
fall,  the  young  raise  them  up  by  means  of  their  "  snouts."    From  each 
of  these   facts  lessons  are  drawn   for  the  edification  of  the  reader. 
Sermons   and  ecclesiastical  documents  complete  this  volume.     The 
most  valuable  portion  is  the  glossarial  index.     The  works  of  Robert 
Crowley,   as   edited  by  Mr.  Cowper,  contain  the  "  Epigrams,"  the 
"Voyce  of  the  Last  Trumpet,"  and  other  writings  by  this  author, 
who  was  a  demy  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  in  1540.    He  was 
the  first  to  print  and  publish  the  "  Vision   of  William   conceding 
Piers  the  Plowman."     From  being  a  printer  he  became  Archdeacon 
of  Hereford,  and  during  his  ecclesiastical  career  appears  to  have  taken 
part  in  most  of  the  controversies  of  the  time.     Amongst  other  thing* 
he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  is  reported  to  have  said 
with  a  vehemence  worthy  of  later  times,  that  he  "  would  not  be  pe^ 
Buaded  to  minister  in  those  conjuring  garments  of  popery."    Like 
most  controversialists  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age.     His  epigrams  are 
mostly  fragments  of  good  advice  against  "  bearbaytynge,"  *'  brawling," 
**  blasphemous  swerers,"  and  the  like ;  generally  these  "  epigrams,** 
are   intelligible,   and   marked   by  good  sense.      With  reference  to 
"  bearbaytynge,"  he  asks : — 

"Whatfollyeisthvs, 

To  keep  with  daunger, 
A  greate  mastyfe  dogge 

And  a  foule  ouglyc  bear  P 
And  to  thjs  onelyc  ende 

To  se  them  two  fyght 
Wyth  terrible  tearynge 

A  full  ouglye  sygbt." 

And  swearing  he  abominates — not  only  profane  oaths,  but  idle  inven- 
tions of  idle  brains,  when  some  swear 

"  By  cocke  and  by  pye, 
And  by  the  goose  wyng ; 
By  the  crosse  of  the  mouse  fote« 
And  by  saynte  Chyckyn." 

For  the  brawler  he  has  no  hope : — 

"  What  other  men  will  iudge, 
I  can  not  tell ; 
But  if  he  scape  Tibume 
I  thyuke  he  will  hange  in  hell.'* 

He  is  also  very  severe  upon  the  **  com  men  drunkardes"  ^^ 
"dryncke  lustelye"  through  "muche  of  the  nighte."  St.  P"** 
warns  us  not  to  eat  or  drink  with  drunkards  : — 

"  But  alas  !  manye  curates, 
That  shoulde  vs  thys  tell. 
Do  all  their  parishioners 
In  drynckynge  excell." 

The  "Listade  of  St.  Juliana,"   edited  by  Mr    Cockayne,  »  *•>•. 
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le  martyr  Juliana  of  the  city  of  Nioomedia,  who  was 
'  the  love  of  Eleusius,  a  *'  wicked  reeve,"  and  also  by  the 
,"  But  she  endured  steadfast  to  the  end,  and  *'  blessed 
ler  soul,  singing,  ascended  towards  heaven." 
abe  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  is  more  interesting.  The  present 
ins  several  curious  plates  and  a  valuable  introduction  and 
[r.  Skeat.  Mr.  Skeat  illustrates  passages  in  the  Canter- 
om  this  treatise  upon  the  Astrolabe. 
e*s  book*  on  the  English  in  Ireland  will  be  read  by  all 
ested  in  that  beautiful  and  unhappy  island.  Mr.  Froude 
,  nor  is  he  likely  to  win,  the  love  of  the  Irish  people, 
torian  he  is  laborious  and  earnest.  His  analysis  of  the 
haracter  will  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  forcible  one  : — 
als  of  ten  centuries  there  is  not  a  character,  male  or  female,  to 
gins  to  tbem  with  sufficient  hardness  of  texture  to  be  carved 
outline.  Their  temperaments  are  singularly  impressionable,  yet 
is  incapable  of  taking  shape.  Thev  have  little  architecture  of 
the  forms  introduced  from  England  have  been  robbed  of  their 
bouses,  from  cabin  to  castle,  are  the  most  hideous  in  the  world. 
Eiuty  soften  anywhere  the  forbidding  harshness  of  their  provin- 
climbing  rose  or  creeper  dresses  the  naked  walls  of  farmhouse 
*he  sun  never  shone  on  a  lovelier  country  as  nature  made  it. 
;d  its  forests  to  the  stump,  till  it  shivers  in  damp  and  desolation, 
s  of  taste,  which  belong  to  the  higher  order  of  understanding, 
!ly  absent  as  truthfulness  of  spirit  is  absent,  or  cleanliness  of 
bit.  The  Irish  are  the  spendthrift  sister  of  the  Arian  race, 
•twithstanding^  a  fascination  about  them  in  their  own  land,  and 
strange  associations  of  their  singular  destiny." 

•.  Froude,  with  this  theory  of  nationality,  whether  true 
jTs  before  him,  works  out  the  history  of  the  relationship 
ind  and  England.  Yet  if  his  picture  of  Irish  character  is 
.  the  Irish  themselves,  his  history  is  little  flattering  to 
esmanship.  No  reader  of  this  history  can  look  back 
^nation  at  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  Insh  land  laws 
;h  Established  Church.  English  statesmen  have  erred 
lin  in  their  rule  of  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Froude  does  not 
rrors.  But  he  has  not  proved  that  he  is  justified  in 
Irish  character  as  the  chief  cause  of  Irish  unhappiness, 
tainly  wrong  when  ho  asserts  that  the  English  govern- 
nd  has  been  marred  by  an  attempt  to  rule  accoi^ding  to 

It  is  the  enforcement  of  English  ideas,  of  English  l^nd 
glish  ecclesiastical  systems  upon  Ireland,  that  has  served 
people  unhappy.     Mr.  Froude  thinks  that  Cromwell  alone 

govern  Ireland,  because  he  alone  understood  coercion. 
1  Mr.  Froude  has  written  his  work  with  a  theory  of 
3  its  central  point,  the  book  will  do  good.     It  treats  with 

subject  which  has  become  the  jest  of  our  statesmen.  So 
Disraeli  is  met  with  applause  when  he  treats  the  Irish 

Hah  in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."    By  James  Anthony 

on  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
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sadness  as  the  result  of  "  contiguity  to  a  melancholy  ocean,"  and  M^ 
Lowe,  at  Glasgow,  can  raise  a  laugh  at  the  poverty  of  the  Claddag-'^ 
fishermen,  and  "  great  laughter  "  at  the  failure  of  their  fisheries,  any  a^ 
tempt  to  treat  Irish  history  with  earnestness  must  l)e  welcome.  But  tkr^ 
Irish  people  will  not  like  Mr.  Froude's  book,  nor  can  we  wonder  at  it.  ^ 

Miss  Cusack*s  Life  of  0*Connell  ^  shows  the  strong  and  passioni^^ 
attachment  which  the  Irish  have  for  the  character  and  memory  of  Ik'^ 
Liberator.  It  is  a  large  volume  of  800  pages,  which  has  been  got  xj 
with  more  show  than  taste.  The  Life  is,  however,  very  readats^l 
though  of  course  one-sided.  It  is  full  and  complete,  from  the  infax:^^ 
to  the  death  of  O'Connell.  Miss  Cusack  is,  however,  inexcusa.>>J 
ignorant  that  Mr.  Lecky,  the  historian,  is  an  Irishman.  Each  p^k^ 
has  an  illuminated  margin,  but  the  cover  and  some  of  the  plates  ar 
indescribably  tawdry. 

Mr.    MacCarthy   has   written    an   account   of  the    early   life^      oi 
Shelley.*     It  is  concerned  chiefly  with  that  period  which  was  speim-b  in 
Ireland.     He  professes  also  to  have  discovered  the  fact  that  Shelley 
wrote  a  poem  upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Oxford,  which     "ww 
unknown   to  Mr.  Hogg.     We  cannot   attach   so   much   importsi^nce 
to   this   as   Mr.   MacCarthy   does,   for   even   if   he   had  discovered 
the  poem  itself — which  he  has  not  done — we  are  not  sure  that     the 
gain  to  literature  would  have  been  very  great.     Certainly  Shell ej*s 
earlier  poems  are  not  equal  to  the  later.     And  probably  the  fX)em 
would  be  interesting  only  as  a  promise,  which  we  can  the  better    dis- 
pense with  as  we  have  the  full  flower  of  his  genius.     Another    dw- 
covery  which  Mr.  MacCarthy  has  made  is  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Sbellejr 
amongst  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  in  favour  of  Mr.  Finnerty,  an 
Irish  patriot.     This  discovery,  which  is  introduced  with  some  typo- 
graphical  display,  does  not  strike  us  as  very  important.     Shelley,  ia 
his  warm-hearted,  hot-headed  youth,  subscribed  to   many  cbaritieB; 
always  when  there  was  any  hint  of  oppression.     We  have  ouraclvei 
"  discovered"  the  name  of  P.  B.  Shelley  amongst  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hone,  who  was  tried  for  profane  parodies  of 
the  liturgy.     Our  author  has  certainly  lessened  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  but  the  literary  flourish  with  which  he  heralds  each  incident  w 
not  in  good  taste.     The  chief  portion  of  the  book  is  concerned  with 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "  Shelley's  Irish  Campaign."     It  seems  tbit 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  Shelley  visited  Ireland,  and  spoke  at  Fisbsmble- 
street  Theatre,  Dublin,   at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  CathoHcs.    Mr* 
MacCarthy  has  incorporated  in  his  book  every  notice  of  the  meeting 
which  appeared  in  the  current  papers.     Some  of  them  are  not  withoi^ 
interest.      The  Freeman's  Journal  said :  "  Mr.  Shelley,  an  English 
gentleman  (very  young),  the  son  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  w**  *? 
address  the  meeting.   He  was  received  with  great  kindness,  and  dedw 
that  the  greatest  misery  this  country  endured  was  the  Union  Law,  the 


»  "  The  Liberator  ;  his  Life  and  Times/'  By  F.  H.  Cusack.  London;  LW 
iimns,  Green  and  Co.  ^ 

«  *«  Shelley'8  Early  Life."  From  Original  Sources.  By  Denis  TUofxae  Mic 
Carthy.  London  :  John  Camden  Hotten. 
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Penal  Code,  and  the  state  of  the  representation.  He  drew  a  lively  picture 
of  the  misery  of  the  country,  which  he  attributed  to  the  unfortunate  Act 
of  Legislative  Union."     This  is  probably  a  true  though  brief  account 
of  the  speech,  and  it  does  not  contradict  Mr.  Hogg  ("  Life  of  Shelley," 
i^ol.  ii.  p.  108),  who  says  of  the  meeting  :  "  Poor  Bysshe  made  a  speech, 
and  proposed  his  scheme,  but  did  not  succeed."     Mr.  MacCarthy  has 
not  much  more  to  tell  us,  nor  has  he  much  of  importance  to   tell 
us  at  all.     We  were  aware  before  that  even  as  a  hoy  Shelley  was  pas- 
sionate and  unguarded  in  his  denunciations  of  tyranny  in  every  aspect ; 
and  although  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  great  Liberator 
was  present  in  Fishamble-street  when  Shelley  spoke,  we  do  not  forget 
that  it  was  as  a  poet  and  not  as  an  Irish  patriot  that  Shelley  won  the 
love  of  all  who  are  delighted  with  poetry  and  freedom. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar"^  are  in  some  respects  disap- 
pointing, and  intelligibly  so.     He  has  been  so  highly  spoken  of  by 
great  persons  and  great  personages,   he  has  been  so  widely  looked 
tipon  as  the  confidant  and  the  adviser  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
naove  the  strings  of  State,  his  life  was  spent  amongst  the  most  noto- 
rious and  the  most  influential  of  so  many  countries  that  we  come  to 
iu3  memoirs  with  the  expectation  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  rare 
stnd  remarkable  character.     And  although   we  do  this,  there  is  still 
left  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  disappointment.      We  wonder  how 
Baron  Stockmar  managed  to  convince  so  many  people  of  his  foresight, 
^n  shrewdness,  and  his  ability.     He  is  received  in  every  Court  as  a 
friend  and  an   adviser.     At  the  Belgian  and  English  Courts  he  was 
considered  a  family  friend.    It  is  certain,  too,  that  he  never  abused 
this  position.      Professor  Max  Miiller  says :    "  He  was  content  to 
^naain  through  life  the  unknown  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Sove- 
reigns whom  he  served."     He  attributes  his  success  partly  to  his 
entire  truthfulness,,  and  partly  to  the  "  rare  art  of  telling  the  truth, 
even  to  kings,  without  offence."     Queen  Victoria  pays  her  tribute  to 
the  Baron.     "  The  Queen,"  she  says,  "  can  never  forget  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Baron  to  the  young  couple  in  regulating  their  move- 
ments and  general  mode  of  life,  and  in  directing  the  education  of  their 
chUdren."     ("  Early  Years  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,"  p.  186.) 
•^d  the  King  of  the  Belgians  wrote  of  him  :    "  II  a  6te  mon  fiddle 
■outien  et  ami.     Je  ne  nie  point  qu'il  est  plut6t  mon  ami  que  mon 
*erviteur."     But  a  better  testimony  is  that  of  Baron  Bunsen,  who 
^ed  him  "one  of  the  finest  politicians  of  Germany  and  Europe." 
^such  a  man  we  might  naturally  wish  to  learn  much,  but  in  these 
Volumes  we  learn  but  little.    His  son  says :    **  My  father  was  content 
*^  remain  always  half-hidden  before  the  eyes  of  posterity.    Faithful  to 
"^  spirit,  this  book  also  lifts  the  veil  but  a  little."     Yet  the  memoirs 
!^  not  without  considerable  interest.     Stockmar  had  two  political 
^^^noble  ones  both — the  union  of  Germany  under  Prussia,  and  a 
^nityof  purpose  between  Germany  and  England.  These  are  seen  through- 
out his  memoirs.   Indeed  almost  everywhere  where  we  can   see  his 
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X...   *Memoin    of  Baron  Stockmar.'*     By  his   Son,  Baron  E.    von    Stockmar. 
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views  tbey  are  sound  and  just.  Those  upon  English  represents 
government  are  exceptional.  But  people  who  like  to  read  a1 
Courts — and  there  are  still  some — will  find  these  volumes  mon 
structive  than  the  majority  of  books  that  come  from  such  quar 
Tht*y  are,  for  instance,  more  instructive  than  Lady  Clemen 
Davies's  "  Recollections,""  though  not  so  amusing.  Lady  Clei 
tina  belonged  to  a  family  allied  to  the  Stuarts  and  the  Bourl 
Her  father,  Lord  Maurice  Drummond,  spent  many  years  at 
Court  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  Lady  Clementina 
«n  amusing  story  of  the  "  last  Queen  of  France,"  who  shocked 
Court  by  falling  off  a  donkey,  and  by  sending  for  the  mistress  ol 
ceremonies  to  inquire  as  to  which  was  to  rise  first,  the  Queen  oi 
ass.  The  book,  indeed,  is  full  of  the  most  agreeable  and  polite  anecd( 
and  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  highest  circles.  It  contains  1 
of  interest,  and  nothing  which  is  not  readable. 

Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  written  another  work  *  upon  the  subject  w 
80  delights  him — the  history  of  the  aristocracy.  The  title  of  the  bo 
taken  from  the  first  article,  which  forms  about  a  sixth  of  the  voh 
and  which  consists  of  a  gossiping  analysis  of  the  peerage.  The  c 
chapters  are  stories  of  different  families  and  aristocratic  feuds  o 
times,  from  the  rival  pretensions  of  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  to  the  A 
deen  romance.  Sir  Bernard  quotes  from  Dibdin  the  description  oi 
great  book  battle  in  1812,  when  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  and  '. 
Spencer  valiantly  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  unique  cop 
Boccaccio's  Decameron,  which  the  Marquis  obtained  for  22 
Sir  Bernard  gives  the  further  history  of  this  costly  volume.  Se 
years  later  the  Marquis  was  obliged  to  sell  his  collection,  and 
Decameron  was  purchased  by  Earl  Spencer,  through  Messrs.  Longr 
and  Co.,  for  918/.,  and  is  now  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  library 
Althorp.  There  is  also  an  interesting  chapter  upon  the  extinctioi 
the  families  of  illustrious  men.  The  list  of  great  men  unrepresei 
amongst  us  is  very  large.  There  is  no  living  descendant,  in  the  n 
line,  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Dry  den.  Pope,  G< 
smith,  Scott,  Byron,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Sir  W.  Kaleigh,  Drake,  Cn 
well.  Bacon,  Locke,  Newton,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Macaulay.  Sir  Bern 
traces  the  extinction  of  these  families  and  of  many  more.  Most  of  tf 
mentioned  were  married  and  had  children,  but  their  descendants 
the  male  line  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Sandford  published  at  intervals  during  the  last  two  yew  ( 
mates  of  the  personal  character  of  each  of  the  English  monar 
These  appeared  in  the  Spectator  newspaper,  and  have  now  been 
lected  and  published  in  a  continuous  series."     They  form  a  hirf 
pleasant  to  read  and  not  devoid  of  instruction.     Mr.  Sandford  has 


*  **  BficoUecticns  of  Society."  By  Lady  ClementiDa  Davies.  2  vols.  I^»* 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

»  *'  The  Rise  of  Great  Families.*'  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  Ubter  Kic 
Arms.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

^®  **  Estimates  of  the  English  Kings.  From  William  the  Conqueror  to  Cv 
Til."    By  J.  Langton  Sandford.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  andf  Co. 
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gone  to  original  sources  for  information,  nor  is  there  any  profound 
research  risible  in  his  work ;  but  he  has  read  the  best  authorities 
opoQ  each  subject,  and  formed  his  own  conclusions.  Hence  he  is 
enabled  to  say,  "  I  do  not  think  that  ray  view  of  any  king's  character 
will  be  found  quite  identical  with  that  taken  by  any  preceding  writer." 
The "  Estimates*'  are  well  written,  and  leave  a  distinct  portrait  of 
each  monarch  upon  the  reader's  mind,  the  later  portraits  being  natu- 
rally more  vivid.  Where  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
Mr. Siuidford's  work  with  that  of  other  writers,  we  find  his  judgment 
correct  and  independent.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  work 
entitled  the  "Greatest  of  the  Plantagenets,"  by  an  anonymous  writer. 
Strangely  enough,  Mr.  Sandford  had  not  met  with  it  when  he  wrote 
his  estimate  of  Edward  I.  In  its  general  conclusions  he  concurs, 
but  he  does  not  assign  to  Edward  unreservedly  the  first  place  amongst 
our  mediseval  kings.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sandford  describes  very  excel- 
lently the  true  earnestness  of  Edward's  mind,  his  strong  personal 
identification  with  the  law,  and  his  supreme  power  of  organization. 
In  the  estimate  of  Henry  VIII.  the  author  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  servilely  in  Mr.  Froude's  footsteps.  Indeed,  he  thinks  Mr. 
Froude  errs  by  a  theory  "  which  is  too  artificial  to  meet  the  misgiv- 
ings of  broad  common  sense  and  of  instinctive  morality."  He  himself 
considers  the  basis  of  Henry's  character  to  have  been  his  physical 
constitution,  his  powerful  and  hea,\thj  phi/siqtie.  To  this  he  traces 
most  of  his  vigorous  and  impetuous  acts  ;  and  thus  it  was,  he  thinks, 
that  personal  will  took  the  place  of  any  rule  of  life  in  the  policy  of  the 
long.  The  best  "  Estimate  "  is  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  whom 
^.Sandford  cannot  conceal  his  sympathy.  He  traces  the  power  of 
this  uncrowned  monarch  to  his  breadth  of  mind  and  width  of  view. 
We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Sandford  in  his  delineation  of  Cromwell's 
patience,  consideration  for  others,  and  religious  toleration,  but  we 
commend  this  article  as  the  best  in  an  otherwise  interesting,  well- 
written  book. 

Our  next  work,  "  Cabinet  Portraits," "  has  been  compiled  in  the 
wme  way  as  Mr.  Sandford's  **  Estimates,"  though  the  characters  de- 
picted are  those  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  Mr.  Reid  says  that 
he  has  striven  to  the  utmost  to  divest  himself  of  all  political  partisan- 
*"ip  in  these  pages,  and  we  think  he  has  very  fairly  succeeded. 
He  is  candid  and  outspoken  ;  he  is  almost  merciless  in  his  dissection 
'^f  character — perhaps  more  so  than  usual  in  his  dissection  of  Liberal 
characters.  His  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  his  unbounded 
pnde  of  race,  his  provincialism  of  feeUng,  and  his  ambition  of  orato- 
^^  fame,  is  undoubtedly  good.  So,  too,  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bright ; 
^^  as  Mr.  Reid  speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  we  will  quote  his 
"^•^^ription  of  John  Bright  in  Parliament : — 

*  We  have  watched  the  faces  of  t  he  men  to  whom  is  committed  the  govern- 
?^  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  *  strangers'  permitted  to  join  with 
^^ — strangers  including  Princes  of  the  Blood,  peers  of  long  descent,  the 


•Cabinet Portraits -.Sketches  of  Stotesmen."    By  T.  W.  Keid.     London: 
*®nry  s.  King  and  Co. 
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ministers  of  foreign  countries,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Church ;  we  have  watche 

them,  as  slowly,  word  by  word,  he  was  rolling  forth  the  magnificent  peroratic 

of  one  of  his  great  speeches,  and  we  have  seen  upon  their  countenances  sue 

a  rapt  and  almost  awe-stricken  expression  as  one  might  have  expected  to  ir^  pi   \\ 

on  the  faces  of  a  Hebrew  congregation  before  whom  an  Isaiah  was  deliverii:^  ^-j 

himself  of  his  heaveu-born  visions." 


Mr.  Rt^id  is  also  successful  in  his  portraits  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Gladstone ;  perhaps  he  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  latter,  but  F 
does  more  than  justice  to  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  is  certainly 
the  eminent   statesman   that   Mr.  Eeid   believes  him  to  be.     £lv^ 
taken  as  a  whole,  this  book  of  Cabinet  Portraits  is  creditable  to  i*^M^ 
fairness  of  its  author.     The  portraits  are  drawn  from  a  close  persor 
observation  of  the  public  life  of  the  men  criticized,  and  may  be 
with  interest  even  by  political  partisans. 

The  remarkable  memoirs  of  Leonora  Christina  "  have  already  pasar  ^ 
through  several  Danish  and  German  editions,  and  are  now  offered.  ~ 
an  English  public.     Their  history  is  curious.     They  were  discovert 
only  a  few  years  ago  amongst  the  papers  of  Count  Waldstein,  f 
lineal  descendant,  and  their  authenticity  was  established  by  a  ccz^^som. 
parison   of   the    manuscript   with   known    specimens  of  the   ha'^^^nd. 
writing   of  the  authoress.      The    first   edition   appeared,   thercf«^TM)re, 
in    Danish,    in    1869,    and    a    second    in    1871.       Herr    Zie^^ -?g]er 
translated  the  work  into  German,  and  it  now  appears  for  the  IBt:  first 
time  in  English.     A  brief  sketch  of  the  chequered  life  of  Leon=:^Hiora 
forms  an  introduction   to   her  memoirs.     She  was  the  daugbte^^cir  of 
Christian  IV.  and  Kirstine  Munk,  with  whom  he  was  moi^nati(-        ally 
united.     At  eight  years  of  age  she  was  promised  to  Corfits  Vlf(^^aBldt, 
the  seventh  child  of  an  old  and  distinguished  family,  which  ha<      ■!  no 
less  than  seventeen  children.     His  youth  had  been  spent  abroad,  and 

he  became  a  great  favourite  with  King  Christian,  who  gave  him^^  his 
daughter  Leonora.  After  several  successful  diplomatic  missions  abi  — oad, 
be  rose  to  the  influential  position  of  Lord  High  Steward  of  Denii^^=3ark, 
a  position  which  he  abused  for  his  own  aggrandizement,  whereb___^  he 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  was  finally  refused  adinii  sioP 

to  court.     Denmark  was  still  an  elective  monarchy,  and,  upon  the 

death  of  King  Christian,  Vlleldt  was  the  President  of  the  Rege ^^cj' 

By  hi.^  efforts  the  monarchy  was  conferred  upon  Frederic  III.     fi^Wata 
quarrel  soon  ensued  between  the  King  and  the  High  Steward^^  and 
the  difficulties  having  become  further  complicated,  Vlfeldt  and  Leci^""nora 
fled  to  Holland.     Here  he  treacherously  took  measures  with  the  Si^^i^edes 
against  his  own  country.     The  result  of  this  in  the  end  was         that 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.     He  had  lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Charl^^s  IJ. 
of  England,  and  he  desired  Leonora,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Charlefr>      once 
removed,  to  go  to  England  and  claim  it.     She  did  so,  but  wa&-     sent 
back  by  Charles  to  Denmark  without  the  money.    The  next  twent^y-t'^o 
years  she  spent  in  prison  at  Copenhagen.     One  year  after  her    surest 

^s  <*  Memoirs  of  Leonora  Christina,  Daughter  of  Christian  IV.  of  Jkt^iaauk." 
Written  during  her  ImpriBonment  in  the  Blue  Tower,  at  Copenhagen,  \t^9'1685. 
Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunnett.    London  :  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 
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Her  husband  died.  During  her  captivity  she  wrote  the  history  of  all 
^Ii6  prison  incidents  which  amused  or  terrified  her,  and  the  result  is 
^Iie  memoir,  which  has  only  recently  heen  made  public.  Her  chief 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  the  difficulty  of  passing  her  time,  and  the 
^dLread  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  her.  A  broken  wooden  spoon 
found  her  some  occupation,  for,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass,  she  con- 
"verted  the  spoon  handle  into  a  pin  with  two  prongs,  whereon  she 
made  ribbon,  taking  the  silk  from  the  border  of  her  night  dress. 
A.  piece  of  pewter  she  cqnverted  into  an  inkstand.  Indeed,  all  the 
naiserable  devices  which  beguile  the  intolerable  vacuity  of  prison  life 
-mre  mentioned  here.  They  are  varied  only  by  the  gross  brutality  of 
tlie  prison  governor  and  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  prison  attendants. 
After  her  liberation  in  1685  Leonora  had  a  royal  manor  at  Maribo 
^noted  to  her  as  a  residence. 

The  history  of  Maximilian,  late  Emperor  of  Mexico,^^  shows  that 
'«"ven  in  modern  times  royalty  runs  the  same  risk  in  an  unsettled 
country  as  it  did  two  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  Chynoweth  has  drawn 
^p  in  a  short  compass  and  with  great  clearness  a  history  of  the  events 
"which  led  to  the  execution  of  Maximilian.  He  deals  briefly  but  lucidly 
'^th  the  Empire  under  Iturbide,  and  with  the  Republican  era  up  to 
the  signing  of  the  "Convention  of  London*'  in  1861.  The  machinations 
oi^  Fnmce  and  the  designs  of  Napoleon  are  made  manifest,  and  the 
I^iminaries  themselves  of  the  Empire  are  a  prediction  of  its  fall.  At 
finrt  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  unfortunate  Emperor  might  have 
^ed  the  country  for  its  advantage  and  his  own  security.  He  showed 
^^s  of  possessing  liberal  principles,  which  would  have  conciliated  to 
^im  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Nay,  they  began  to  regard  him  as 
the  saviour  of  their  country,  and  to  look  for  a  time  when  war  should 
^^aae  and  political  contentions  die  out.  Unfortunately  their  hopes 
^ere  not  to  meet  with  a  realization.  The  clerical  party  trembled  at 
their  own  prospective  failure  under  the  Empire ;  they  were  impatient 
to  regain  the  enormous  landed  property  of  the  Church,  and  by  a 
■jatem  of  insidious  flattery  they  gained  the  Emperor's  ear,  and 
RraduaUy  alienated  him  from  the  liberal  body  of  the  people.  Then 
^^eneral  confidence  fell  away  ;  a  system  of  guerilla  warfare  was  organized 
gainst  his  troops,  and  the  path  was  opened  to  the  impending  cata- 
strophe. This  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  fatal  and  cruel  decree 
^hich  he  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  This  decree,  carried  out  to 
the  very  letter,  cpndemned  to  capital  punishment  any  one  convicted 
**  only  of  the  act  of  belonging  to  an  armed  band."  The  consequences 
^ere  indeed  terrible.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  and  pacific 
^  the  community  were  shot,  and  it  is  said  that  11,000  men  in  the 
^pubHcan  army,  after  falling  prisoners  of  war,  were  slain  in  cold 
Wood,  without  the  slightest  inquiry  of  any  kind.  One  commander 
pf  a  French  division,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  a  surprised  camp,  stated 
m  his  despatch  to  Marshal  Bazaine  that  his  men  had  made  a  free  use 


_^'**The  Fall  of  Maximilian,    Late  Emperor   of  Mexico."      By  \V.    Harris 
^yaowetb.  Twenty-five  Years  Resident  in  Mexico.     London  :  Published  by  the 
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of  the  bayoaet,  and  that  they  had  taken  no  prisoners.  The  end 
these  horrors  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  morning  of  June  the  19 
1867,  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  amiable  but  weak  Maximili 
It  is  described  as  a  morning  of  more  than  usual  splendour,  and  as  i 
mournful  cortege  lefb  the  garden  of  the  Capuchinas,  Maximili 
enthusiastic  to  the  last,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  adm: 
tion.  Turning  to  the  advocate  Ortega,  he  exclaimed :  "  WhiL 
beautiful  sky  !  It  is  just  like  this  that  I  .should  have  wished  the  i 
of  my  death  to  be."  A  few  minutes  later,  and  Mexico  was  withi 
an  Emperor.  To  the  clear  narrative  of  events  Mr.  Chynoweth 
appended  a  report  of  the  defence  made  by  the  advocates  for  MaxL 
lian,  and  of  their  persevering  efforts  in  his  behalf  at  the  seat  of 
republican  government. 

Mr.  Bush  was  the  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  London  f 
1817  to  1825.  In  1833  he  published  his  memoirs  of  residence,  h 
in  America  and  England,  where  it  went  through  two  editions, 
book  has,  however,  been  long  out  of  print,  and  it  is  now  republish  . 
with  occasional  notes,  by  his  son.  Mr.  Rush  was  a  popular  resi» 
in  England,  and  although  always  loyal  to  his  own  country,  and 
mated  at  all  times  by  "an  American  spirit,**  he  was  deservedly  respe- 
by  the  English.  Mr.  Rush*s  notes  are  extremely  interesting.  ^ 
was  much  impressed  with  his  first  view  of  London,  though  ds 
pointed  in  the  general  exterior  of  the  dwelling-houses.  The  noisea 
tumult  of  the  streets  surprised  him,  the  strange  yet  familiar  faces 
accent  perplexed  and  tantalized  him.  Shortly  he  dined  at  — . 
Castlereagh's.  He  was  surprised  to  find  French  the  language  of 
versation,  and,  we  may  add,  that  so  are  we ;  for  it  is  well  known 
Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  it  execrably — even  worse  than  English.  E 
people  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  subject  which  the  S. 
rican  minister  had  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  English  Go^ 
ment  was  a  claim  for  compensation  for  slaves.  But  it  behoves  ib. 
remember  that  the  accursed  system  of  slavery  did  not  begin  witts 
Americans,  but  with  ourselves,  whilst  America  was  but  a  coIok: 
EngHshmen.  Mr.  Hush  was  not  long  in  presenting  his  letters  oF" 
dence  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his  recej^' 
Ho  was  not  so  pleased  with  the  deputations  which  waited  upon 
the  "  palace  drums  and  fifes,**  the  "  royal  waits  and  music,*^ 
*'  king*s  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,*'  all  of  whom  presented  an  aAc 
and  had  a  hook  to  show.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reconcJ 
various  impressions  which  Court  life  made  upon  Mr.  Hush.  H.^ 
scribes  everything  with  grace  and  naivete.  His  diary  at  the  Co^ir 
Louis  Philippe  is  equally  good.  He  was  there  during  the  revol«fc 
of  1848,  and  saw  much  of  Lamartine  and  De  Tocqueville.  We  c 
cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers,  and  wish  to  add  tk 
not  the  least  pleasing  part  of  it  is  the  manly  and  kindly  accon 
paniment  of  notes  which  Mr.  Benjamin  Rush  has  included  in  th^ 
volume. 

1*  "  BecollectioDs  of  the  English  and  French  Courte,  1817-1849.*'    By  Bidui 
Buah.    Edited  by  his  Son,  Benjamin  Hush.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  ftad  Co. 
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Our  next  work"  takes  us  from  the  atmosphere  of  Courts  to  that  of 
couDtrj  parsonages.     The  Hares  were  two  brothers,  who  have  found 
fervent  admirers,  and  who  have  had  some  influence  upon  religious 
nainds.    The  best  known  of  the  two  was  Julius  Hare.     His  range  of 
influence  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  Coleridge.     Like  Cole- 
Hdge  and  F.  D.  Maurice,  he  was  among  the  first  to  feel  one  wave  of 
tbought  that  came  from  Germany,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others  in 
England.     He  was  himself  an  accomplished  German  scholar,  and  pos- 
sessed something  of  the  German  philosophy,  combined  with  Italian 
elegance.     In  1827  he   published,  in  conjunction   with  his  brother 
Augustus,  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  a  work  which  gained  considerable  and 
deserved  success.      The  lives  of  these  two   brothers  form  the  chief 
»tibject  of  the  present  book.     The  biographical  portion  is  compiled 
from  letters  and  journals  of  diflperent  members  of  the  fai^iily,  and  was 
commenced  miany  years  ago  by  the  widow  of  Augustus.     The  work 
^^  been  continued  by  her  son,  who  has  made  his  mother  the  central 
figure.  It  is  well  done,  from  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  the  thought, 
which  would  have  been  deemed  daring  thirty  years  ago,  seems  now  to 
lack  vigour  and  originality.     Yet  it  is  certain  that  both  the  brothers 
were  men  of  lofty  and  tender  character  and  of  considerable  intellectual 
refinement ;  but  even  refinement  does  not  atone  for  the  absence  of 
power.     Indeed,  the  school  of  Coleridge  is  apt  to  mistake  culture  for 
nerve — an  error  which  Coleridge  himself  would  never  have  committed. 
^e  may  connect  with  these  memorials  the  letters^**  of  Mr.  Tayler, 
*  Presbyterian  minister,  but  we  confess  that  we  think  them  far  iijore 
^tructive  reading  than  the   somewhat   effeminate  and  sentimental 
Writings  of  the  Hares.  In  1834  his  congregation  allowed  him  to  spend 
*oine  months  at  a  German  university.     Here  he  attended  the  lectures 
?[  the  Professors,  and  became  acquainted  with  Otfried  MuUer  and 
^^ald.     Of  the  latter  he  says  :— 

I*  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  Ewald  and  his  lectures.  He  is  not  a  mere 
Philologist.  There  is  a  spirit  of  philosophy  in  his  lectures.  He  converges  the 
^^rious  lights  of  his  attainments  to  illustrate  the  origin  and  conneiiion  of  the 
^'^^lUiers  and  institutions  of  the  infancy  of  mankind.  He  is  remarkably  amiable 
*jd  unaffected  in  his  manners ;  in  countenance  a  little  resembling  James 
''^wtineau,  but  with  a  softer  expression.** 

He  says  again  : — 

The  Church  of  England  is  in  no  high  repute  among  the  learned  theologians 
^I  Germanv.  It  is  hterally  true  that  the  mention  of  "  our  Episcopal  Church," 
**  they  call  it,  almost  universally  raises  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  the 
?P^*l^cr.  'Its  excessive  and  ill-distributed  wealtli,  its  sinecures  and  pluralities, 
Its  rigid  and  immovable  orthodoxy,  its  obstinate  resistance  to  the  light  which 
Should  break  in  upon  it  from  the  progress  which  knowledge  and  liberality  are 
^'^ing  in  the  world,  its  political  character  and  its  close  involution  with  the 
^'^tocracy,  are  subjects  of  universal  censure  ancf  astonishment." 

"Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life."  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  2  vols.  London: 
®^A4n  and  Co. 

2       " Letters  of  John  James  Tayler,  B.A.'*     Edited  by  John  Hamilton  Thorn, 
^oln.    London  :  WiDiams  and  Norgate. 
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Of  Schlegel  he  says  : — 

"  He  loses  a  little  on  a  nearer  approach,  being  vain  and  ooxcombical  almost 
to  the  ludicrous,  though  he  is  now  considerably  advanced  in  years." 

In  the  same  letter  he  says  : — 

"We  are  also  acquainted  in  Bonn  with  a  very  agreeable  person,  the  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Mendelssohn,  the  coutemporary  and  friend  of  Lessmg  and 
Jjavater,  who,  you  know,  was  called  the  Jewish  Socrates.  He  lectures  upon 
ancient  and  modem  geography/' 

In  1840  Mr.  Tayler  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  New  College,  Manchester.  Of  this  College  he  subsequently  became 
Principal — an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1869.  He  was 
upon  intimate  terms  with  Baron  Bunsen,  and  the  second  volume 
contains  some  of  his  correspondence  with  that  distinguished  scholar. 
It  contains  also  letters  to  Crabb  Robinson,  Mr.  Martineau,  and 
Mr.  Hutton.  They  are  all  characterized  by  a  wise  and  liberal  spirit, 
and  by  a  profound  and  scholarly  knowledge  of  philosophical  subject*. 

The  work  which  shall  next  occupy  us  is  one  which  has  already  gone 
through  two  editions  in  Germany.  It  is  a  History  of  Grerman  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  ("entury."  Herr  Gottschall  veiy  properly 
recognises  three  divisions  in  the  general  tendency  of  this  literature— 
the  Classical,  the  Romantic,  and  the  Modern.  The  Classical  school 
created  an  artistic  form  upon  the  ancient  models,  the  Romantic 
derived  its  inspiration  from  mediaeval  traditions,  the  Modem  school 
strives  to  unite  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  ancients  with  the  poetry 
of  the  present.  The  representatives  of  the  Classical  school  are  Gothe, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Richter.  We  think  that  Herr  Gottschall  is 
quite  right  in  assigning  Jean  Paul  a  place  in  the  Classical  school, 
though  some  classical  writers  would  have  repudiated  the  relationship. 
He  belonged  to  it  by  the  intensity  of  his  convictions  and  the  loftinea 
of  his  moral  energy,  which  separated  him  entirely  from  the  Romancists. 
The  license  of  his  style  and  the  wildness  of  his  humour  render  his 
proper  position  at  first  sight  obscure.  But  he  is  the  necessary  ooo^ 
plement  of  Gothe  and  Schiller.  He  united  Schiller's  moral  force  and 
Gothe*s  subjective  contemplation  in  the  bright  focus  of  his  o*n 
humour.  The  object  of  his  culture,  however,  was  neither  the  ethicw 
aim  which  Schiller  set  before  himself,  nor  the  aesthetical  goal  which 
attracted  Gothe.  It  was  an  inward  poise  and  harmony  of  the  spiritow 
elements.  Feeling  took  the  place  with  him  of  Schiller's  volition  *"<^ 
Gothe's  contemplation. 

At  the  head  of  the  Romantic  school  stood  Fichte,  Schelling,  »^ 
the  two  Schlegels.  Herr  Gottschall  brings  well  before  us  the  princip* 
of  this  school,  especially  as  they  manitested  themselves  in  its  t^ 
prophets  Novalis  and  Tieck.  The  mysticism,  the  melancholy,  and  tW 
"  schwdrmerei  "  of  these  amiable  writers  become  attractive  under  t»J* 
pen  of  the  historian.     This  school  ends,  according  to  Herr  Gottscb**** 

^^  Die  deutsche  Natiooalliteraturs  de  neunzehoten  Jahrhunderts.  Lit^f^. 
historisch  und  kritiich  dai^estellt.  Von  Rudolf  Gottschall.  Yier  B40<''' 
BresUu.     London  :  D.  Nutt. 
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ith  Eichendorff  and  Vod  Platen.  By  form,  Yon  Platen  is  classical ; 
^rit,  he  is  Btill  under  the  influence  of  Schlegel.  We  differ  very 
Dsiderably  from  Herr  Gottschall  in  his  estimate  of  Von  Platen. 
Thaps  no  Grerman  poet  has  had  so  little  justice  done  him  by  his 
UDtrymen.     Savagely  attacked  by  Heine  in  the  second  volume  of 

>  SeuebUdeTf  unappreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  he  is  placed  now 
a  position  which  he  would  certainly  have  deprecated,  the  rear  of  the 
mantic  school.     How  little  he  deserves  this  position  his  "  Songs  of 

PoW  show.  At  any  rate,  with  his  poems,  and  those  of  Karl  and 
merman,  the  Romantic  school  of  G-erman  poetry  passed  away, 
.  with  Heine  we  enter  upon  the  new  era.  Of  Heine,  Herr 
•tsehall  says : — 

Heine  marks  the  resolution  and  dissolution  of  German  Eomance,  the 
«me  point  of  its  spiritual  chaos,  the  vigorous  trausmutation  of  its  fancy 
the  life  of  the  present.  But  whilst  his  irony  builds  up  the  unreal  dre»Amr 
kl,  and  i^ain  annihilates  it,  it  is  not  the  fascination  of  decay  which  gives 
kst  impression,  but  over  the  ruin  there  comes  the  enchanting  breeze  and 
or  of  new  times — ^the  breath  of  the  future  is  felt,  a  joyous  Hellenic  life 
B  from  the  Gothic  dust.  It  is  true  this  Hellenism  is  frivolous  and  wanton ; 
Phrjnes  play  a  great  part  in  it ;  Homer  and  Sophocles  are  not  there ;  form 
morality  are  absent ;  the  death-despising  heroism  of  Marathon  and 
lods  does  not  belong  to  it ;  but  it  has  the  cynical  wit  of  Diogenes,  the 
iktDMs  of  the  Aristophanic  parabasis,  and  all  the  divine  mischief  of  an 
ettrained  darling  of  the  Muses.  Wit — sovereign,  unerring  wit — ^is  the 
Uectual  solvent  which  effects  the  dissolution  of  old  epochs  and  obsolete 
nmstanoe.    Of  this  resolving  wit  Heinrich  Heine  is  the  incarnation." 

Phe  history  of  the  modern  epoch  occupies  three  out  of  the  four 
omes,  and  is  fully  told.  The  influence  of  the  Hegelian  school  upon 
dem  philosophy  and  literature,  upon  science  and  society,  is  brought 

under  the  names  of  those  who  have  led  it  along  its  various 
Bnels.     The  lyrical  poetry  of  Uhland,  MuUer,  Griin,  Freiligrath, 

Gkibel  is  referred  in  each  case  to  its  own  school,  a  general 
ipectus  is  given  of  the  modern  drama  and  the  modern  novel,  and 

book  closes  with  a  well-grounded  hope  that  there  lies  before  tho 
it  of  German  literature  a  future  of  yet  better  and  more  joyous 
Blopment.  The  whole  history  is  writt<in  in  a  lucid  and  chariuing 
e,  and  affords,  we  believe,  the  best  general  view  of  the  latest 
man  literature  in  all  its  branches. 

lie  sad  story  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany  has  been  often 
i,  at  least  in  part.  It  has  now  been  told  again**  in  a  series  of  five 
ures  by  Dr.  Trench.  He  gives  some  vivid  pictures  from  that 
*ppy  time,  and  a  clear  outline  of  events.  One  interesting  feature 
tlw  book  is  owing  to  the  well-known  etymolo|^ical  studies  of  the 
hor,  who  shows  with  great  skill  the  large  deposit  of  military 
^  which  that  deluge  of  war  left  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
k  through  all  the  horrors  which  he  has  to  relate.  Dr.  Trench  keeps 

>  aind  of  his  hearer  directed  towards  the  good  time  which  was  so 

*  I^OutUvus  AdolphuB  in  Germany,  and  Other  Lectures  on  the  Thirty  Years* 
**•"  By  Richard  Ghenevix  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London  :  Macmillan 
Co. 
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loDg  afterwards  to  come.  He  takes  the  reader  a  sad  and  dreary  way, 
but  he  himself  never  forgets  ^'  that  he  is  travelHng  by  a  road  which 
will  lead  him  at  last  to  the  War  of  Liberation,  to  Sadowa  and  Sedan." 

Dr.  Grotefeud*s  "  Manual  of  Historic  Chronology,""  should  be 
named  rather,  a  '*  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Chronology."  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  complete  and  scientific  history  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Calendar, 
the  Easter  cycle,  the  cycle  of  the  Sunday  Letters,  the  Golden  Number, 
and  the  Epact.  This  history  is  followed  by  a  series  of  eighteen  tables 
and  two  glossaries  of  Latin  and  German  terms  belonging  to  the  Calen- 
dar. The  book  appears  to  be  compiled  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
and  will  doubtless  be  useful  as  an  authority  for  establishing  dates. 

Dr.  Jacob  Herz,  a  short  memoir  of  whose  life '"  is  now  before  us, 
was  a  medical  man  of  Erlangen,  distinguished  alike  for  his  profes- 
sional success  and  his  humane  philanthropy.  He  belonged  to  a 
Hebrew  family,  once  wealthy,  but  during  his  boyhood  reduced  to 
poverty,  so  that  he  himself  with  great  difficulty  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  university  career.  He  did  so,  however,  with  such  earnestness  ^ 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  was  finally 
elected  to  an  official  position  in  the  University  of  Erlangen — the  first 
Jew  who  was  ever  so  honoured  in  Bavaria.  His  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  wounded  in  the  late  war  were  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death. 

Herr  Lehmann,  in  a  very  interesting  essay,  *^  has  given  an  analysis 
of  the  character  of  the  great  historian  Gervinus.  He  has  combined 
this  with  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  man  himself.  Neither 
enthusiasm  for  his  subject  nor  admiration  for  his  friend  are  wanting, 
and  the  whole  is  a  tribute  which  is  not  unworthy  of  the  great  writer 
it  celebrates.     Herr  Lehmann  says  : — 

"He  held  fast  and  immovably  to  his  belief  with  an  iron  consistency, 
which  was,  perhaps,  at  limes  exaggerated  ;  he  never  made  a  concession  to  the 
judgment  of  the  vulgar,  he  never  strove  for  their  favour,  which,  with  bis 
dazzling  ability,  he  might  easily  have  won.  He  was  a  man,  '  if  we  take  \am 
for  all  m  all,'  a  man  without  a  parallel,  a  man  who  will  live  in  the  memory  oi 
a  just  posterity  as  a  bright  example  of  fidelity  to  conviction,  and  as  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  German  science." 

We  have  now  but  little  space  to  deal  with  the  remaining  books  of 
this  quarter. 

The  Irish  State  Papers  for  the  three  years  1603-1600"  form  » 
bulky  volume,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  tb© 
Rolls.  They  are  introduced  by  a  long  descriptive  preface,  and  conclude 
with  a  full  general  index.  The  papers  tbemselves  refer  chiefly  to  tb« 
administration  of  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  and  the  noblemen  who  wer« 
engaged  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.     They  synchronic® 

^'  "  Handbuch  der  historischen  Chronologie  des  deutschen  MitteUlten  und  d«^ 
Neuzeit.**     Von  Dr.  H.  Grotcfeud,  Hannover.     London  :  D.   Nutt. 

•"  "Doctor  Jacob  Herz.     Zur  Erinnerung  fiir  Seine  Freunde."     Erianfieo.       .. 

«*  "  Georg  Gottfried  Gervinus,  Versuch  einer  CharakterisUk."  Von  £«»** 
Lehmann,  Hamburg.     London  :  D.  Nutt.  ^ 

«  **  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Relating  to  Ireland,  of  the  Reign  of  J*^^  *r 
1603-1604.*'  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Russell,  Jyj>.,  and  John  Preiidtfg*^ 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
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e  Carew  papers,  and  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
storical  picture. 

Domestic  Series  of  State  Papers  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 

are  now  completed  in  a  final  volume  of  Addenda.     These 

«  include  all  the  historic  material  of  the  period  hitherto  dis- 

in  the  Public  Record  Office.      This  volume  has  a  general 

econd  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  State  Papers  of  the 
Henry  VIII."  has  also  appeared.     This  huge  volume  has 
preface  nor  index.     An  index  will  probably  be  given  in  the 
}art. 

lHarendon  Papers  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
w  been  fully  catalogued  and  analysed.  The  first  volume" 
>  documents  which  reach  up  to  the  year  1049.  They  begin 
J  year  1523.  They  are  partly  original  State  Papers,  and  partly 
ate  correspondence  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

econd  volume  of  the  Clarendon  Catalogue  ^*  refers  to  the  period 
154.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
PS  of  State  Papers  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
M\b, 

Lumly  has  reached  in  his  edition  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
ironicon."*^  This  strange  medley  of  history  and  fiction  is 
inied  by  two  English  translations — one  that  of  John  Trevisa, 
other  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
;  at  present  no  index. 

index  to  the  supplementary  series  of  the  Wellington  De- 
j**  forms  the  fifteenth  volume  of  that  series,  and  is  excellently 

I.  Owen,  Reader  in  Indian  Law  and  History  at  Oxford,  has 
?d  in  a  connected  form  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures 
d  by  him  at  Oxford  on  the  history  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and 
I  rule  in  India.**  The  work  forms  a  concise  and  intelligible 
of  India  to  the  year  1761. 
Sherring's  book"  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 

Jendar  of  State  Papern,  Doraefitic  Series,  of  the  Reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
."  Addenda,  1580-1625.  Edited  by  M.  A.  E.  Green.  London: 
I  and  Co. 

ftterg  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII." 
f  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 
lendar  of  the  Clarendon  State  Papers  Preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library." 
Edited  by  Rev.  O.  Ogle,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  Bliss,  B.C.L.,  under  thedirec- 
ev.  H.  Coxe,  M.A.,  Bodley*s  Librarian. 

ilendar    of    the    Clarendon    State   Papers    Preserved  in    the   Bodleian 
'    Vol.   II.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray,  under  the  direction  of 
Coxe,  Bodley's  Librarian.     Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press, 
olychronicon  Ranulphi  Higden,  Monachi  Cestrensis. '^  Edited  by  R.  J.  R. 
VI. A.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.     Vol.  I. 

appleroentary  Despatches,  &c.,  of  F.M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G." 
y  his  Son.     Vol.  XV.     Index.     London  :  John  Murray, 
idia   on   the   Eve   of  the  British  Conquest.*'     By  Sidney  Owen,  M.A. 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 
indu  Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented  in  Benares."     By  Rev.  M.  A. 
I  M.A.,  Calcutta.     London  :  Tnibner  and  Co. 
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the  castes  in  India ;  and  he  has  chosen  Benares  as  his  representative 
town,  because,  being  a  sacred  town,  it  draws  to  itself  members  of 
every  caste.  As  far  as  a  single  town  can  avail  Mr.  Sherring  has 
thoroughly  accomplished  his  self-imposed  task. 


BELLES  LETTRES. 

¥E  think  it  right  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  personallv  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Tinsley.  We  have,  however,  much  pleasure  in 
complying  with  his  request,  and  accordingly  draw  attention  to  his 
new  method  of  publishing  novels.  Any  reform  in  this  direction  is 
welcome.  He  has  further  favoured  us  with  three  pamphlets.  One  of 
these  consists  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  on  three-volume 
novels,  whilst  "  The  Publisher's  Circular,"  as  he  calls  his  preface  to  the 
"  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall,"*  explains  his  own  system.  As  these 
pamphlets  form  quite  a  literature  of  their  own,  apart  from  the  actual 
novel,  we  shall  deal  with  them  separately.  Hitherto  in  these  columns 
we  have  only  dealt  with  the  literary  aspect  of  the  novel,  for  once  we 
shall  treat  of  the  commercial.  And  here  let  us  say,  that  as  far  as 
we  have  from  actual  experience  been  able  to  test  Mr.  Tinsley*s  state- 
ments, we  have  found  him  invariably  correct.  We  should  have 
thought,  however,  that  his  estimate  of  the  profits  on  an  edition  of  a 
three  volume  novel  was  calculated  rather  too  high  ("  The  Publisher's 
Circular,"  p.  xi.).  Mr.  Tinsley  certainly  discloses  a  state  of  things 
very  different  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  read  in  the  worb  of 
novelists  themselves.  There  the  hero  pays  qff  his  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
debts  with  the  proceeds  of  his  first  novel.  But  what  does  Mr.  Tinsley 
say  about  the  sale  of  the  average  three-volume  novel  ?  We  quote 
his  own  prosaic,  but,  we  believe,  very  truthful  words  : — "  In  the  case 
of  the  average  run  of  novels,  the  sale  of  five  hundred  copies  is  considered 
a  success ;  very  often  it  does  not  reach  two  hundred  and  fifty."  (p.  xi.) 
But  Mr.  Tinsley 's  revelations  on  the  subject  of  payment  are  still  more 
instructive.  He  tells  us  (p.  iii.)  that  instead  of  being  paid  the  author 
often  pays.  Never  was  the  modern  Gospel  of  "  buy  in  the  cheapest, 
and  sell  in  the  dearest  market,"  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  in  Pater- 
noster Row.  The  publisher  in  fact  mulcts  both  author  and  public 
Mr.  Samuel  Tinsley  steps  forward  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  lusteB^ 
of  charging  the  public  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence,  he  gives  thed 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  matter  in  a  more  convenient  form  for 
four  shillings.  So  far  so  good.  Mr.  Tinsley  is  evidently  a  beneCwjtor 
to  the  public,  and  we  hope  the  public  will  be  grateful.  But  whatibott* 

1 1.  "The  MiHtrees  of  Langdale  HaU."  A  Romance  of  the  West  Riding.  Rf 
Rosa  Mackenzie  Kettle.  London  :  Samuel  Tinsley.  1872.  II.  «' The  Publitber* 
Circular."  (Prefixed  to  the  Mistresa  of  Langdale  Hall).  Same  Publisher.  H^ 
**  Three  Volume  Novels."  A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  TitMM,  By  Suno^ 
Tinsley.  Same  Publisher.  IV.  "  The  Publishing  System."  By  Samuel  Timl^- 
Same  Publisher.     London.     1872. 
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author  ?  Mr.  Tinsley  is  silent,  for  he  probably  knows  that  no  one 
care  about  such  a  penson.  But  all  this  time  we  are  keeping  Mr. 
dej's  new  four-shilling  volume  waiting.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
Ms'made  good  his  word.  "The  Mistr^sof  Langdale  Hall,*'  both  as 
irds  quantity  and  quality,  is  not  merely  equal  to  the  general  three- 
ime  novel,  but  is  decidedly  very  greatly  superior  to  the  ma- 
7j  of  such  works.  Further,  the  book  is  printed  in  a  clear  legible 
^  a&d  on  good  paper.  The  binding  is  substantial  and  tasteful.  The 
itrations  would  have  been  better  omitted,  and  we  could  have  done 
lout  the  repetition  of  the  figure  4t  on  the  side  and  back,  which  has  the 
nranceof  ashop  ticket.  So  far  for  the  exterior.  With  regard  to  the 
iding,"  as  children  say,  if  this  is  Miss  Kettle's  first  production,  it 
11  of  promise.  She  knows  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways  than  the 
Jnlity  of  young  novelists.  Her  characters  are  by  no  means  of  a 
^entional  type.  She  has  evidently  drawn  from  her  own  observation, 
not  copied  from  books.  Her  conversations  are  good,  but  her  de- 
)tions  of  Yorkshire  scenery  are  still  better.  She  is  filled,  too,  with 
proper  enthusiasm  about  Yorkshire  and  everything  Yorkshire, 
ih  ought  to  make  the  book  especially  acceptable  throughout  all  the 
B  Ridings.  Her  mistakes  are  those,  however,  of  the  three  volume 
■list,  without  his  excuse.  Now  the  great  objection  to  the  three- 
tne  novel  is  from  a  Uterary  and  not  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
author  is  obliged  to  spin  out  his  story  to  comply  with  the  demands 
is  publisher.  Everything  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  completing 
»le  of  volumes.  Padding,  irrelevant  incidents,  commonplace 
ersations,  are  all  introduced,  especially  in  the  third  volume,  to 
J  "copy."  Now  Miss  Kettle's  story  would  be  twice  as  interesting 
rere  reduced  by  three  quarters.  Her  conversations,  as  we  have  said, 
tx>d,  but  we  may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  especially  when  it 
ire  talk  for  talk's  sake.  Her  descriptions  of  scenery  are  also  excel- 
but  they  would  be  far  more  effective  if  they  did  not  occur  quite 
"equently,  and  were  not  so  much  alike.  Repetition  fatigues. 
her,  Miss  Kettle  is  often  very  careless  and  slipshod  in  style. 
in  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  her  novel  is  decidedly  interesting, 
[r.  Samuel  Tinsley  can  continue  to  give  the  public  works  of  such 
me  merit  as  "The  Mistress  of  Langdale  Hall,"  we  wish  him  every 
»8  in  his  new  undertaking. 

'e  wish  that  we  could  give  the  same  praise  to  Mr.  Tinsley 's  next 
•shilling  novel.  Vulgarity  is  the  keynote  of  "  Puttyput's  Pro- 
e."*  Mr.  Tinsley  no  doubt  wishes  to  consult  the  tastes  of  a 
t  number  of  readers.  There  are  people  who  admire  vulgarity, 
mistake  slang  for  humour.  It  was  but  the  other  day  we  happened 
e  at  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  great 
ictioa  was  a  booth  with  a  stage,  on  which  two  seedy  clowns,  a 
tched-looking  harlequin,  and  a  creature  supposed  to  be  a  columbine, 
ormed.  The  whole  aifair  was  as  painful  as  it  was  disgusting.  But 
crowd  was  in  ecstasies.     It  yelled  with  delight  when  the  two 

'*Puttyput'B  Prot^g^."  A  Story  in  Three  Books.  By  Henry  George 
r«hUL  WithllluBtrationsliy WallUMackay.    London:  Samuel IHntlej.  1872. 
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clowns  knocked  each  other  over.    So  with  the  present  volume.    The^ 
will  be  readers  who  will  enjoy  its  vulgarity.     By  long  experience 
have  found  that  reproof  is  of  no  avail.     Some  of  its  readers,  howev( 
will,  in  time,  perhaps,  learn  to  appk'eciate  something  better  and  nobl- 
and  even  the  author  himself  may  come  to  look  back  with  sorrow  up^  ^^j 
his  present  performance. 

**  The  town  of  Shallerton  ends  as  abruptly  as  some  books  do,"  ^^^^^ 
the  opening  words  in  "  Miriam^s  Marriage.''  ^     If  the  author  had  s^  .^Bft>](j 
'^  as   some  novels  begin,"  we  think  it  would  have  been   far  nk  ^c>re 
appropriate.     The  abruptness,  however,  of  "  Miriam's  Marriage  '■^'        jg 
only  felt  at  the  beginning.     The  story  is  particularly  well  told.     IXT'tie 
opposite  characters  of  the  two  sisters,  Miriam  and  Nancy,  are  admirs^T>Iy 
discriminated.     The  best  character,  however,  as  far  as  literary  wcz^x-^- 
manship  is  concerned,  is  that  of  Mr.  Purton.     He  is  a  sketch  wli^ich 
Miss  Austen  might  not  be  ashamed  to  own.      The  picture  of      li^is 
dining-room  is  perfect.     It  reveals  the  man.     We  at  once  recog^xnise 
the  kind  of  person,  who  loves  to  live  in  a  low,  dark  room,  with    ^be 
ceiling  crossed  by  heavy  beams,  and  the  walls  adorned  with  "  gloomy 
oil  pictures  of  unknown   but  classical  subjects,'*  filled  in  with  olive 
green  trees  in  the  foreground,  and  clouds  more  like  a  slate  quarry  t^han 
anything  else  in  the  sky.     It  was  upon  those  old  oil  pictures  that:  not 
only  Mr.   Purton's  reputation  for  his  wealth,  but  his  very  dignit^j, 
rested.      As  Mrs.  Macquoid  remarks,  old  oil  pictures  with  craoked 
surfaces  are,  in  some  people's  eyes,  a  decided  sign  of  wealth.     Still 
better  is  the  account  of  his  marriage  trip  in  the  third  volume.     IMCrs. 
Macquoid  never   descends    into    mere    burlesque.      Her  humour     is 
genuine.     The  scene  in  which  Mr.  Purton  fmds  out  that  his  bride  is 
not  a  lady,  but  a  lady's  maid,  and  is  confronted  by  her  former  mistress, 
is  touched  in  with  very  light  and  delicate  strokes.     In  the  hands  of  a 
less  able  writer  the  scene  must  have  inevitably  degenerated  into  mere 
farce.  Then  for  the  first  time  is  Mr.  Purton's  selfish  nature  thoroug'Wy 
revealed.     A  reconciliation  is,  however,  patched  up.     •*  There's  hardly 
a  man  in  ten  thousand  who  would  forgive  such  a  deception,"  observes 
Mr.  Purton.      "  Then  I  am  sorry  for  the  men,"    retorts  bis  bride. 
The  other  minor  sketches  are  all  equally  well  done.     Thus  Jo©  the 
groom  is  at  once  brought  before  us,  '*  with  his  hair  like  a  bird's  nest," 
and  Miss  Topper,  whose  false  curls,  dangling  over  her  eyes, "  mad© 
her  look  like  an  antiquated  Blenheim  spaniel,"  is  hit  off  by  a  siagla 
stroke.     But  the  interest  of  the  story  centres  in  Miriam's  so-called 
marriage  with  Godfrey  Brendon,  and  its  consequences.     Here  Mw- 
Macquoid  is  seen  at  her  best. 

When  we  read  the  title,  "  Yarndale,  an  Unsensational  Story,"*  ^ 
hoped  that  we  might  discover  a  new  writer  who  would  Kfl  ^ 
into  a  higher  atmosphere,  who  would  interest  us,  not  so  much 
by  the  plot,  as  by  the  graces  of  style,  by  the  charm  of  high 
ideas,    by   vivid  pictures   of  natural   scenery,    and,    above  all,   bj 

•  **  Miriam's  Maniage."     By  Katherine  8.  Macquoid.      Author  of  "PatteJ- 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1872.  ^ 

*  **  Yarndale."  An  Unsensational  Story.  London :  Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.  187* 
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drawn  characters.  For  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ordi- 
el  has  no  claim  to  any  place  in  literature.  How  many  of 
g,  which  come  out  every  week,  will  be  known  in  fifty  years  ? 
hoped,  we  repeat,  to  have  found  something  different  in 
e/'  but  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  is  simply  an 
lovel,.  written  probably  by  a  clergyman,  who  is  evidently 
[uainted  with  Lancasture  and  its  cotton-lord^,  and  its 
Its  humour  is  of  the  boisterous  slap-on-the-back  style, 
longs  to  the  imitators  of  Dickens.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
pters  such  as  "The  Man  who  does  the  Butchering/*  "The 
'  "  The  Election,"  "  The  Sportsman's  Breakfast,"  which 
ve  done  admirably  by  themselves  in  a  Magazine.  The  writer 
ic  Lancashire  dialect,  and  uses  it  with  effect.  The  best  and 
ural  characters  are,  the  great  cotton-spinner  Sir  Timothy 
cnight  and  ex-mayor  of  Yarndale,  who  says  "  that  the  flame 
Teotion  for  my  wife  is  still  burning  brightly  on  the  altar  of 
,  on  an  average"  (vol.  i.  p.  278)  ;  Mr.  Shorland,  another 
cotton  lord,  and  the  rich  heiress.  Miss  Trumpingtou.  As  a 
chapters  are  far  too  disconnected,  and  are  held  together  by 
ight  a  thread.  Yet  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  something  of 
re  and  its  cotton-lords,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  factory 

a  few  hours  will  not  be  misspent  on  "  Yarndale." 

has   lately  been  a  run   upon  precious  stones  amongst  our 

Mr.  TroUope  has  recently  given  us  "  The  Eustace  Dia- 

and  now  ^Ir.  Francillon  comes  forward  with  his  *'  Pearl  and 

"«     "Frightfully  improbable!"   every  reader  will,  we  sup- 

at  the  end  of  every  chapter.  "  I  know  it,"  replies  Mr. 
D,  "  but  mine  is  a  tale  of  Gotham,  and  my  characters  are  Go- 
"  But  the  Gothamites  are  not  quite  such  fools  as  Mr.  Fran- 
inks.      If  he  will   only  turn  to  such  a  common  work  as 

"  Handbook  of  Nottinghamshire,"  he  will,  under  Gotham, 
;nie  meaning  of  the  tale  which  he  quotes,  and  discover  that 
amites  were  a  great  deal  sharper  than  their  neighbours.  As 
redo  quia  hnpossihile  argument,  we  imagined  that  this  was 
led  to  things  divine  and  supernatural,  and  we  suppose  he  does 

us  to  believe  that  there  is  anything  very  divine  about  Mr. 
r  supernatural  about  old  Nathan  Levi.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
n  should  not  have  given  us  his  reasons.  He  has  written  a 
er  amusing  story,  and  should  not  have  condescended  to  bandy 
ith   his  readers  about  its  probabilities  and  improbabilities. 

it  strikes  us  as  improbable  that  a  shrewd  business  man,  like 
e,  should  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  whole  room  full  of 
)ker8,  and  second-hand  dealers  by  bidding  for  a  picture  of  a 
y  an  unknown  artist.  He  would  naturally  have  sent  a  com- 
through  (iome  agent.  There  is  not  the  most  unpractical 
n  in  the  world  who  does  not  know  that  if  he  was  to  walk 
ssrs.    Sotheby   and    Wilkinson's    auction-rooms,    and    begin 

I  and  Emerald.'*    A  Tale  of  Gotham.    By  R.  £.  Francillon.     With 

Orations.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1872. 
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bidding,  he  would  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  secoi 
hand  booksellers.  And  if  an  unpractical  bookworm  knows  thij,  h 
much  more  does  a  practical  man  of  business  ?  But  putting  asid^ 
questions  of  the  sort,  the  story  is  excellently  told.  Mr.  Frandllon 
a  bright,  lively  style.  He  contrives  to  hold  the  threads  of  the  st^ 
well  together.  He  has,  too,  a  quick  eye  not  only  for  sketching  n: 
externals,  but  for  character.  Some  of  the  scenes  during  the  arti 
career  of  the  hero  are  admirably  done. 

We  have  conscientiously  read  every  page  of  "  The  True  History 
Joshua  Davidson,"  *  and  read  it,  too,  we  may  add,  with  much  inter 
but  we  fear  with  little  profit.  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea  uv 
the  author  means.  Nor  do  we  think  the  author  himself  knows  «v 
he  means.  In  the  last  page  but  one  he  confesses  that  his  miii< 
"  unpiloted  and  unanchored,"  and  his  concluding  words  are  a  petit 
for  some  one  to  enlighten  him  on  his  doubts.  This  we  cannot  pret< 
to  do.  We  can  here  merely  deal  with  his  work  from  a  literary  po 
of  view.  It  is  no  more  a  novel  than  one  of  Mr.  Jenkins's  stories, 
which  there  is  a  family  resemblance.  No  attempt  is  made  to  inten 
us  either  by  plot,  or  character,  or  dialogutr.  The  whole  intere 
centres  upon  class  strife.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  plenty 
clergymen  like  Mr.  Grand,  plenty  of  artisans  like  Joshua  Davidso 
and  plenty  of  girls  like  Mary  Priusep.  We  fear  that  the  pictures  whi< 
the  adthor  has  drawn  of  the  squalid  scenes  in  the  back  courts  ; 
London  are  too  true.  The  author,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  appears  J 
be  perfectly  orthodox,  but  whether  the  orthodox  party  will  thank  hii 
for  his  book,  and  especially  for  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Grand,  is  ver 
doubtful. 

We  must  give  both  the  authoress  and  the  publishers  of  "  Una 
word  of  praise.  The  authoress  first.  She  has  written  a  reaUy  read 
able  novel,  without  too  much  of  the  "  goody  "  element,  which  may  b 
safely  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  young  girls.  She  does  not  posses 
any  very  great  dramatic  power,  nor  has  she  any  particular  talent  foi 
character  drawing,  but  she  has  a  clear,  vivid  style  of  her  own  whid 
carries  us  along,  and  never  allows  our  attention  to  flag.  And  now  fo 
the  publishers.  We  have  to  thank  them  for  giving  us  a  novel,  as  th 
l^est  American  publishing  houses  do,  with  the  pages  cut.  A  booi 
ought  no  more  to  be  sent  out  without  the  pages  being  cut  thai 
without  its  binding.  We  can  only  say  that  we  shall  always  first  tan 
to  those  novels  which  are  ready  cut  for  us  by  the  binder,  before  tho« 
through  which  we  have  to  hack  our  way  with  a  paper-knife. 

The  words, "  Reprinted  from  the  Sunday  Magazine,''  may,  perhaps 
account  for  the  peculiar  tone  of  certain  passages  in  Miss  Fraser 
Ty tier's  new  novel,  "  Margaret."  *  Sterne  used  to  call  RomaDism  bw 
bread  and  cheese.     Whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  fof* 


•  **The  True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson."     Loudon  :  Strahan  &  Co.    1872. 

7  **Una,  or  the  Early  Marriage."  A  Domestic  Tale.  By  Harriette  Bowrt. 
Authoress  of  **Redlands."    London  :  Hodder  and  Stougfaton.     1872. 

» ''Margaret**  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Author  of  "  Jasmine  Leigb."  Im- 
printed from  the  Sunday  Magazine     London  :  Strahan  &  Co.     1872. 
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used  to  attack  the  Pope.  Here  he  had  an  unlimited  field 
agination,  here  he  was  sure  of  delighting  his  audience. 
low  the  Pope  for  our  Sunday  Magazine  novelist.  Baiting 
ia  the  new  Sunday  sport.  Here  is  Miss  Fraser-Tytler's 
of  the  beast : — 

{  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  human  countenance,  or  its  diverse 
must  know  the  peculiar  cast  of  an  atheist's  face;  the  brow, 
grandeur,  the  fixed  and  soulless  expression  of  the  eye,  the  look 
culation,  the  intense  materialism  of  his  creed,  or  no  creed,  per* 
(vol  i.  p.  252.) 

will,  we  are  sure,  recognise  the  truth  of  this  photograph. 
\,  is,  of  course,  worried  in  the  orthodox  way  for  the  amuse- 
asbionable  dinner-party.  His  "  peculiar  cast  of  face  "  is  of 
lim.  His  ''  look  of  stern  calculation  *'  avails  him  nothing, 
'ed  no  peace  from  the  soup  to  the  dessert.  He's  badgered 
oh  course.  He  is  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  that  is  to  say, 
jy  to  Darwin.  He  in  vain  takes  refuge  in  molecules  and 
id.  Lastly,  he  and  all  the  materialists  are  overthrown  with 
argument  about  the  First  Cause.  This  great  victory,  we 
k,  is  achieved  by  a  young  girl,  who  informs  us  that  she  is 
)rant  of  all  scientific  matters. 

ven's  **  Fleurange," '  like  Miss  Fraser-Ty tier's  "  Margaret," 
B  story.  But  in  the  one  case  cultured  Catholicism,  and  in 
raw  Protestantism,  leaven  and  inform  the  stories.  In 
J  "  there  is  not  a  word  of  controversy,  whilst  "  Margaret  *' 
h  religious  arguments.  In  short,  "  Fleurange  "  is  spiritual, 
"  goody.  And  in  reading  the  two  tales — in  spite  of  our 
ning  to  Protestantism,  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  services 
s  rendered  to  humanity — we  find  ourselves  almost  echoing 
\  saying,  that  Komauism  is  the  only  religion  fit  for  the 
the  poet.  If  we  could  persuade  ourselves  to  use  the  term 
I  '*  in  the  sense  in  which  theologians  use  it,  we  should  say 
range"  is  a  most  dangerous  book.  Miss  Fraser-Ty tier's 
»ugh  the  heroine  so  easily  and  so  triumphantly  overthrows 
1,  is  by  no  means  dangerous.  It  will  make  no  converts  to 
sm  worth  having.  No  one  with  the  slightest  sense  will  be 
)y  the  defeats  of  such  a  scarecrow  as  Miss  Fraser-Tytler 
:hten  us  with.  On  the  other  hand,  "  Fleurange  "  is  sure 
any  proselytes.  The  unobtrusive  piety,  the  real  devotion, 
arity,  the  culture,  which  shine  out  on  every  page,  gradually 
he  writer's  faith.  If  these  are  the  results  of  Catholicism, 
I  religion  which  is  worth  something,  the  reader  will  say. 
a  one  dissatisfied  with  the  coldness  of  Protestantism,  the 
its  **  professors "  for  anything  but  its  emoluments,  the 
larren  squabbles  about  the  merest  trifles,  will  read  "  Fleu- 
h  a  deliglit  and  a  rapture  which  they  in  vain  seek  for  in 
»dly  orthodox  novels. 

ge.'*  By  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven.  TransUted  from  the  French  by 
B.    London  :  Smith,  Elder  k  Co.     1872. 
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We  must  deal  with  the  remaining  novels  before  us  more  briefly  tl 
we  could  wish.  Mar  Travers,  we  suppose,  stands  for  some  lady's  nai 
and  "  The  Spinsters  of  Blatchington,*'  *®  we  also  suppose,  is  a  f 
attempt  at  novel-writing.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  are  indicati 
and  promises  of  far  better  things.  The  story  improves  as  it  goes 
and  the  dialogue  is  a  great  deal  better  in  the  second  volume  thai 
the  first.  The  character-drawing  is  good.  The  personages  beb 
with  one  exception,  with  thorough  consistency.  They  are  the  ev( 
day  sort  of  people  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  They  r 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Saturday  Review,  and  discuss 
subject*  of  the  hour  with  good  sense.  The  love-making,  too,  is  g( 
And  we  follow  the  fortunes  of  Molly  Blomfield  with  real  interest  ui 
in  the  last  chapter,  she  becomes  Mrs.  Thorold. 

"  Martin's  Vineyard  "  "  is  thoroughly  artistic  in  its  workmansl 
The  author  lingers  lovingly  over  each  description.  It  is  easy  to 
that  she  has  added  stroke  after  stroke  until  each  picture  was  finisl 
Shore,  and  orchard,  and  pasture-land  are  all  painted  in  with  mil 
touches.  The  effect  is  certainly  striking.  The  children  also 
painted  in  with  the  same  careful  hand.  The  authoress  evidei 
loves  children  and  childhood,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home  amongst 
scenes  which  she  describes. 

Mr.  Horace  Field  is  already  well-known  by  his  philanthropic  wo 
There  is  a  certain  eloquence  about  all  which  he  writes.  The  chan 
tenderness  pervades  his  books.  "  Glitter  and  Gold""  will,  we  th 
be  quite  as  popular  as  its  predecessors.  The  author's  aim  is  to  show 
power  of  Christ  as  seen  in  its  influence  on  the  social  man,  in  short 
the  social  order  of  the  day.  The  book  may  be  recommended  forSui 
reading. 

"  The  Insidious  Thief,""  we  hardly  need  sav,  means  drink, 
book  might  have  been  brought  out  by  the  Temperance  Society, 
probably  may  do  some  good,  though  we  think  it  hardly  requires 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  show  the  ill  effects  of  drunkenness.  '. 
the  tale  been  compressed  into  half  a  dozen  short  chapters  and  circul 
as  a  tract,  it  might  have  found  its  way  into  many  bouseholdf. 
possesses  not  the  slightest  literary  merit,  but  probably  this  'm 
advantage,  considering  the  class  of  readers  to  whom  it  appeals. 

"  Honor  Blake,""  takes  its  title  from  its  heroine,  one  of  the  i 
genuine  characters,  whom  we  have  for  a  long  time  met  with  in  fid 
The  scenes  abroad  are  sketched  with  great  spirit.  The  cha 
"Bayonne,"   in  the   first  volume,  is  alone  worth  scores  of  ordii 

><>''The  Spinsters  of  Blatchington."  By  Mar  Travers.  London:  Hen 
King  &  Co.     1872. 

'*  "  Martin's  Vineyard."      By  Agnes    Harrison.      London  :    Sampson 
Marston,  Low  and  Searle.     1 872. 

"  "  Glitter  and  Gold."  By  Horace  Field,  B.  A.  Author  of  "  A  Home  to 
Homeless,'*  &c.  &c.     London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1872. 

»  "The  Insidious  Thief.  A  Tale  for  Humble  Folk."  By  One  of  ITiem* 
London:  Samuel  Tinsley.     1872. 

"  "Honor  Blake.  The  Story  of  a  Plain  Woman."  By  Mrs.  R.  H.  Kett 
London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.     1872. 
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circulating  novels.  Mrs.  Keatinge  can  describe  the  wild  coast  scenery 
and  the  fir  woods  with  the  same  skill  with  which  she  can  paint  Honor's 
first  ball.  The  episode  about  tlie  Simmonds  family,  and  the  story  of 
the  forged  cheque  are  also  told,  the  first  with  some  humour,  and 
the  second  witft  some  dramatic  power.  Altogether  we  can  honestly 
recommend  "  Honor  Blake"  as  a  fairly  amusing  story,  free  alike  from 
sensation  on  one  hand,  or  any  morbid  tone  on  the  other. 

The  author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Laetitia  Boothby,""  has  done 
bis  work  by  no  means  badly,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  had  a 
▼ery  uphill  fight  to  maintain.  Even  Thackeray's  great  genius  cannot 
prevent "  Esmond"  from  sometimes  becoming  wearisome.  We  discover 
"that  these  imitations  of  a  past  time  and  a  past  style  are  imitations. 
Yet  Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  not  a  bad  imitator.  He  has  in  many  places 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  persons  whom  he  represents. 
It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  cannot  make  electroplate  look  like  silver.  It 
IS  only  justice  to  add  that  the  book,  like  all  Messrs.  King  and  Co.'s 
^orks,  is  most  artistically  got  up. 

.  Of  the  various  tales  in  "  Times  and  Places,""  we  fike  "  The  Two 
Brothers"  the  best.  But  the  sentiments  in  all  of  them  are  unimpeach- 
able, and  the  moral  good.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  spoil 
the  general  effect  by  attempting  to  be  witty. 

"The  Seagull  Rock""  is  a  book  for  boys  with  a  Robinson  Crusoe 
turn  of  mind.  There  are  plenty  of  adventures  to  satisfy  the  most 
adventurous.  There  are,  too,  the  most  wonderful  woodcuts  of  ship- 
wrecks and  savages,  two  things  which  always  delight  a  boy's  heart. 

The  one  novel  which  alone  will  make  its  mark  on  the  age,  the  one 
^k  which  will  outlive  all  its  fellows,  the  book  from  which  future 
generations  will  learn  not  only  our  outward  lives,  our  daily  doings, 
hut  our  inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations — we  mean  of  course  "  Mid- 
dlemarch  "" — has  reached  us  too  late  for  anything  but  a  cursory  and 
insufficient  notice.  As  to  its  supreme  literary  merits,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  Upon  this  point  critics  are  unanimous.  Style  has  never 
J^hed  such  perfection  of  art.  Humour  of  so  rare  a  quality  has  not 
^^  given  to  the  world  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare.  In  fact,  the 
standard  of  English  literature  has  been  distinctly  raised.  No  novelist 
^  for  the  future  write  a  novel  of  any  pretensions  without  knowing 
that  it  will  be  weighed  in  the  balance  against  such  a  work  of  art  as 
^iddlemarch."  There  will  probably  always  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  which  should  be  put  upon  the  highest  pedestal,  **Middle- 
^rch'*  or  "Romola."  **  Middlemarch "  is  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
'*^e  general  public,  "  Romola"  to  the  cultivated  few.     "  Romola,"  in 

P  "  "  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Boothby."     Written  by  Herself.     Edited  by  Clark 

*°f«ll.    London  :  Henry  S.  King  k  Co.     1872. 

0^    "Times  and  Places  ;  or,  our  History."     By  A.  Stone.     London  :  Trtibner  & 

ij   *872. 
^    ^T*»«  Seagull  Rock."     Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Jules  Sandeau. 
j^  *^bert  Black,   M.A.       London:    Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low,  &  Searle. 

T      '' Middlemarch.     A  Study  of  English  Provincial  Life.'*     By  George  Eliot, 
^"^don:  William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1872. 
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its  scenery,  its  passions,  its  times,  its  religious  conflicts,  is  too 
away  from  us,  but  "  Middleraarch  "  comes  home  direct  fco\)ur  he 
with  its  English  scenery,  its  English  clouds  and  English  meado  ^%p« 
with  its  groups  of  homely  faces  such  as  we  know  and  love,  and,  aL><:>^ 
all,  with  the  questions  of  the  hour,  which  so  perplex  us.  And  kx^ 
comes  the  point,  how  far  is  "  Middlemarch  **  to  be  received  as  a  c^c^i 
tribution  to  social  ethics. 

*'  If  we  had  not  seen  Mr.  Tennyson's  name  and  those  of  his  publish  ^ 
on  the  title-page,  we  should  have  imagined  that  *  Gareth  and  Lynet.'t;^ 
had  been  wiitten  by  some  one  who  had  caught  the  poet-laureat>e' 
mannerism,  without  possessing  any  of  his  power."     This  would  lis^^c 
been  an  impertinent,  but  by  no  means  an  unfair  criticism  on  the  l^ttit 
Arthurian  Idyl"  which  Mr.  Tem[iyson  has  given  the  world.     Perhs^js 
it  is  difficult  in  judging  it  to  be  quite  fair.  •  It  is  impossible  for  us   to 
say  how  the  new  idyl  will  look  when  it  falls  into  its  proper  place  stxii 
relation  with  the  others.     We  should  not  think  of  judging  an  arch 
without  reference  to  the  aisle  in  which  it  forms  a  part.    Mr.  Tennyisoa 
may  very  fairly  say  that  we  are  not  his  proper  critics  :  and  we  fiiJJj 
admit  his  plea.     We  cannot  possibly  judge  the  present  poem  in  fclie 
way  which  the  next  generation  will  do,  when  they  see  the  Idyls    J» 
one  noble  whole,  and  not  as  we  have  done,  piecemeal.     Having  said 
this  much  by  way  of  caution,  we  make  no  hesitation  in  avowing  that 
we  think  "  Gareth  and  Lynette  "  is  utterly  unworthy  of  Tennyson. 
We  care  for   neither   Gareth  nor  Lynette.     Gareth  is  a  prig,  and 
Lynette  is  a  scold.     Gareth  is  introduced  to  us  as  one  of  those  in- 
sufferable prodigies  who  are  going  to  put  the  world  to  rights,  without 
having  any  conception  of  what  is  right  or  wrong.     His  first  step  is, 
if  not  to  tell  a  lie,  at  least  to  act  one.     His  next  is,  of  course,  single* 
handed,  to   overcome   six   men.     His  love-affairs   are   so  strangely 
managed  that  we  do  not  know  whom  he  marries,  and  are  almost  at 'mid 
that  he  commits  bigamy.    The  poem  itself  is  as  faulty  in  details  as  in 
conception. 

"Who  walks  thro'  fire,  will  hardly  heed  the  smoke," 

is  a  mere.Tupperism. 

**  Knights  who  sliced  a  red  life-bubbling  way 
Through  twenty  folds  of  twisted  dragon/' 

might  have  been  written  by  the  late  Alexander  Smith  or  King  Cam- 
byses. 

"  The  birds  made 
Melody  on  branch,  and  melody  in  mid-air." 

They  ceriaiiily  do  not  make  melody  in  this  particular  line. 

"  Lightly  was  her  slender  nose 
Tip-tilted,  iike  the  petal  of  a  flower." 

As  everybody  had  something  to  do  with  tilting  at  Arfchur'i  court, 
Lynette's  nose  may  just  as  well  tilt  as  anything  else.    But  we  h»^ 


i»  "  Gareth  and  Lynette,"  Ac.    By  Alfred   Tennygon,  D.CJ>.,  Poet  LW*^ 
London  :  Straban  and  Co.     1872. 
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not  tn«  heart  to  proceed.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  make  such  comments. 
"^'e  shall  say  nothing  further,  though  nearly  every  other  page  calls 
£or  criticism,  either  from  some  absurdity,  some  false  metaphor,  or  some 
new-coined  word,  which  grates  upon  the  ear.  And  what  have  we  to 
set  againtut  all  these  flaws  and  shortcomings  ?  One  or  two  exquisite 
and  subtle  passages,  which  no  other  Jiving  poet  could  have  written  but 
Tennyson.     First  comes  the  description  of  Camelot : 

*'  Far  off  they  saw  the  silver-misty  morn, 
Kolling  her  smoke  about  the  royal  mount, 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  times  the  summit  of  the  high  city  flashed  ; 
At  times  the  spires  and  turrets  halfway  down 
Prick'd  thro'  the  mist ;  at  times  the  great  gate  shone 
Only,  that  opened  on  the  field  below  ; 
Anon,  the  wnole  fair  city  had  disappeared." 

Of  course  we  need  not  explain  the  allegory  to  the  reader,  for,  as  the 
old  Seer  says, 

"  The  city  is  built 

To  music,  therefore  nerer  built  at  all, 

And,  therefore,  built  for  ever." 

Once  more.  In  the  encounter  between  Gareth  and  the  knight  calling 
himself  "The  Star  of  Evening,"  we  have  the  following  fine  image : 

"  Gareth  panted  hard,  and  his  great  heart. 
Foredooming  all  his  trouble  was  in  vain. 
Laboured  within  him,  for  he  seem'd  as  one 
That  all  in  later,  sadder  age  begins 
To  war  against  ill  uses  of  a  life ; 
But  those  from  all  his  life  arise,  and  cry, 
*  Thou  hast  made  us  lords,  and  canst  not  put  us  down.' " 

This  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  spoilt  by  the  setting.  We  are  so  sickened 
*»th  the  constant  brain-hewing,  blood-shedding,  bone- breaking,  and 
Jjjjambles  talk,  that  we  are  hardly  in  the  humour  to  appreciate  its 
beauty.  »*  The  Last  Tournament,"  which  completes  the  present  volume, 
^^  long  since  been  public  property.  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the 
general  verdict  which  criticism  has  passed  upon  the  poem.  We  will 
'^thtr  recall  a  very  beautiful  passage,  which  is  far  more  beautiful 
detached  than  when  taken  with  the  context. 

"  Fell,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 
Heard  in  dead  night  along  the  table  shore. 
Drops  flats,  and  after  the  great  waters  break. 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  aud  thin  themselves 
Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud." 

Auis  u  a  perfect  picture,  and  shows  the  most  consummate  delicacy 
^^  m^tery  of  touch.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  here  proved  that  words  are 
^ore  powerful  than  colours.     Once  more,  to  show  how  skilfully  Mr. 

ennyson  can  use  words  which  are  not  in  common  use,  let  us  call 
J  Nation  to  his  delicious  phrase,  "  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale."     The 

yaffingale,"  we  may  remark,  is  the  provincial  term  ki  the  New  Forest 
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for  the  common  green  woodpecker,  which  in  the  Forest  of  Ardenr* — 
Shakspeare's  Warwickshire  Arden  —  is  called  the  "  ickle,"  and  ir 
Sherwood  Forest — Robin  Hood's  forest — is  known  as  the  "  knick:^r 
pecker."  All  three  words  are  onomatopoetic,  and  refer  to  the  wof^^i- 
pecker's  peculiar  shrill  laughing  cry ;  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has,  with  a 
poet*s  instinct,  chosen  the  most  beautiful,  which  he  may  have  heaud 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  from  some  rustic,  close  to  his  own  home  at  Faririg. 
ford. 

Mr.  Wade  Robinson'**  is  already  well  known  as  a  writer  of  graceful 
poetry.  The  present  volume  will  certainly  increase  his  reputation. 
There  is  both  freshness  and  feeling  in  all  his  pieces.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  pretty  idea  : 

"  Past  rae  the  spring's  first  butterfly  ranged  on  his  yellow  wings— 
A  primrose  gone  alive  with  joy,  to  dance  with  Hving  things."— (p.  73). 

There  was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  Mr.  Robinson  to  add  a  note, 
and  say  that  he  wrote  the  lines  long  before  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's famous 

"  large  white  butterflies. 

Which  look  as  if  the  May-flower  had  caught  life. 

And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind." 

No  critic  with  a  particle  of  insight  would  accuse  him  of  plagiarism. 
Mrs.  Browning's  lines,  although  they  have  been  so  much  admired, 
have  always  appeared  to  us  far  from  perfect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mind  does  not  readily  catch  the  resemblance  between  "  large  white 
butterflies  " — to  the  size  of  which  our  attention  has  been  specially 
called — and  the  excessively  small  and  delicate  flowers  of  the  may,  of 
which  it  would  take  half-a-dozen  to  make  even  a  moderate  butterfly- 
One  flower  might,  perhaps,  make  a  small  moth.  In* the  next  place, 
"palpitating"  is  far  from  felicitous.  To  talk  about  a  palpitating 
butterfly  appears  to  us  about  as  unnatural  as  to  say,  as  we  lately  heard 
a  woman  say,  tliat  the  hippopotamus  had  pupped.  Of  the  two  similes, 
we  decidedly  think  that  Mr.  Robinson's  is  the  happiest. 

We  shall  not  condemn  the  author  of  "  Nuova  Italia,""  but  allow 
him  to  perform  that  task  for  himself.  Here  are  his  reflections  upon 
foreign  cookery  and  cooks  : 

"  Their  cooks — the  villains  !  che/g,  indeed,  yclept, — 
Ought  to  be  forced  to  driuk  their  own  potage. 
Ought  with  a  cat*s-tail  to  be  soundly  whipt. 
And  sent  to  bed  to  sup  on  their  own  rage" — (p.  217j. 

If  our  First  Commissioner  of  Works  wrote  poetry,  it  could  not  w 
much  more  vulgar. 

"  Aspects  of  Authorship  ""  bears  on  its  title-page  two  names,  M'* 

•0  "  Songs  in  Clod'a  World."  By  Wade  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Loveland,"  *«• 
London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.     1872. 

"  **  Nuova  Italia,  or  Tours  and  Retours  through  France,  Switaerland,  IW» 
and  Sicily."  A  Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  By  Nomentino.  F.RG.a  London. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    1872.  . 

**  "  Aspects  of  Authorship  ;  or,  Book  Marks  and  Book  Makers.**  By  Fi*"^ 
Jacox.     London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.     1872.  > 
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'rancis  Jacox  and  Mr.  Nicias  Foxcar.  One  appears  to  have  written 
le  prose  and  the  other  the  poetry.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that 
ley  both  are  the  same  words.  If  authors  trifle  with  their  own  names, 
ley  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  pubhc  trifles  with  them.  The  book, 
3wever,  is  a  much  better  book  than  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
isplay  of  affectation  on  the  title-page.  The  first  three  chapters  are 
le  weakest ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  least  interesting. 
or  our  own  part,  we  do  not  care  to  know  that  Maturin  used  to  write 
is  plays  with  a  red  wafer  stuck  on  his  forehead,  and  that  Dibdin  com- 
>5€d  "  Jolly  Dick,  the  Lamplighter,"  when  having  his  hair  brushed. 
his  is  literary  twaddle  with  a  vengeance.  Very  much  better  is  the 
»urth  chapter,  entitled  "  Bookish."  The  iatal  mistake  which  is  made 
I  our  days  is  the  idea  that  we  can  obtain  that  knowledge  from  books 
hich  can  only  be  gained  from  experience  in  the  world  and  intercourse 
'ith  our  fellows.  The  words  of  Rivarol  will  bear  remembering, 
Un  homme  qui  pense  en  sait  toujours  plus  long  qu*un  homme  qui 
pprend  ;  un  homme  qui  agit  vaut  mille  fois  mieux  qu'un  homme  qui 
^nse.".  Lessing  separated  Gelehrsamkeit — mere  book-learning — from 
Veisheit,  and  Charron  made  a  wide  distinction  between  the  sage  and 
be  savant.  The  man  who  is  merely  literary,  and  nothing  else,  is  a 
letestable  creature.  When  one  meets  him,  we  are  inclined  to  sympa- 
iHize  with  Gray's  sarcasm,  *'  learning  never  should  be  encouraged,  as 
t  only  draws  fools  out  of  their  obscurity."  Equally  good,  too,  are 
t-be  author's  chapters  on  composition.  It  is,  perhaps,  just  worth 
remembering  in  these  days,  when  novelists  produce  three  or  four 
volumes  a  year,  that  the  world's  great  authors  have  written  slowly  and 
P^fully.  Who  now  reads  Lope  de  Vega,  who  dictated  faster  than 
the  copyist  could  write  ?  Who  now  knows  the  name  of  Faria,  who 
could  in  a  single  day  compose  a  liundred  different  addresses  of  congra- 
tulation and  condolence  ?  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Maximes  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  were  corrected  thirty  times.  Petrarch  polished  his 
smallest  pieces  again  and  again.  The  Cambridge  MS.  of  Milton's 
'^Ljcidas"  is  full  of  alterations.  The  Ferrara  MS.  of  '' Ariosto  " 
bas  been  altered  over  and  over  again.  Nothing  for  nothing  is  this 
^orid's  inexorable  law  in  literature  as  in  everything  else.  "  Nothing 
has  been  sent  to  me  in  my  sleep,"  said  Goethe.  Equally  interesting, 
^d  equally  full  of  information,  is  the  writer's  chapter  on  authors' 
^J^riages.  Poets  and  philosophers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  it  must  be 
confessed,  lived  very  happily  in  the  marriage  state.  From  Socrates 
^^  Xantippe  down  to  Shelley  and  Harriet  Westbrook,  they  and  their 
^ives  have  been  strangely  assorted  couples.  Is  the  author  to  marry 
a  clever  woman,  and  then  find  out  with  M.  de  Bonald,  "  A  un  homme 
*  ^prit  il  ne  faut  qu'une  femme  de  sens :  c'est  trop  de  deux  esprits 
j!*o«  une  maison  ?"  Shall  he,  on  the  other  hand,  marry  a  she-fool, 
^*  the  one  mentioned  by  De  Tocqueville,  who  ran  away  whenever  she 
**T.  ^naparte  coming,  **  because  he  was  always  talking  his  tiresome 
PjjHtics?"      These  are  mysteries  with  which  we   will   not   meddle. 

"0»e  who  care  to  investigate  the  subject  should  consult  Mr.  Jacox's 
**§«»,  where  they  will  find  the  matrimonial  follies  of  poets,  artists, 

^^  philosophers  duly  catalogued.     But.  the  most  interesting  chapter 
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ig  decidedly  that  which  Mr.  Jacox  calls  by  the  slangy  title  of    *•    A 
Hard  Crust"     Why  did  he  not  at  once  say  " Hard  Cheese,"  &^    it 
deals  with  the  literary  man's  means  of  livelihood,  and  would  not  Ha.-ve 
been  much  more  vulgar  ?     All  those  who  are  thinking  of  adopti  ng 
literature  as  a  profession  should  certainly  read  this  chapter.     We  cr^n 
only  say  with  Milverton,  in  "Friends  in  Council,**  that  a  cro8sir:»|^- 
sweeper's   occupation  is  better.     There  are   several   other  chapt^^^» 
especially  the  one  upon   style,  on  which  we  should  have  liked      "^ 
make  some  remarks,  but  space  fails  us.     "  Aspects  of  Authorship  '*       ^^ 
a  book  cram  full  of  matter,  which  may  be  taken  up  at  any  spare  fi-  "^^ 
minutes,  and  from  which  something  is  sure  to  be  learnt.     We  regT"^    ^- 
to  find  from  the  preface  that  the  work  has  been  written  upon  a  bed        ®. 
sickness ;  and,  taking  this  circumstance  into  consideration,  the  book 
in   every  way  most   creditable   to   its   industrious   and   painstakiir:^^^ 
author.  ^ 

"  A  Plea  for  Culture  '*  is  the  first  of  Mr.  Higginson's  Essays.**  ^^^^,® 
did  not  know  that  culture  required  any  plea,  but  from  Mr.  Higginson^^^ 
opening  words  we  learn  that  the  spread  of  culture  is  causing  considr  *^^^' 
able  alarm  in  the  States.  Culture  and  the  Almighty  dollar  are  at  wa--^^'' 
Culture  does  not  make  money,  does  not  strike  oil.  Mr.  Higginso^:^— '^^ 
tries  to'  allay  the  panic.  At  present,  as  he  observes,  American  scholiLT  ^^ 
are  not  such  monsters  of  learning.  They  have  not  yet  an  "  indecen::^::^' 
acquaintance  **  with  the  classics.  Most  of  them,  as  he  observe-^s* 
might  hope  by  reasonable  non-industry  to  forget  all  they  know  in  _' 
year.  Mr.  Higginson  proceeds  to  show  that  if  culture  does  not  mali^"^^ 
money,  it  does  what  is  infinitely  of  far  more  importance,  makes  mer:  ^o« 
For  culture,  of  course,  means  not  mere  knowledge  but  intellectus.- — « 
grasp,  judgment,  character.  His  remarks  upon  university  educatio  o» 
and  the  true  aim  of  a  university,  are  excellent,  and  go  to  the  heart  of 


the  matter.  If  Mr.  Higginson  has  not  already  seen  it,  we  should  mo*     ^ 
strongly  advise  him  to  read  the  Rector  of   Lincoln's  (Mr.  Pattison*^  ^) 


speech  at  the  meeting  of  the  University  Reformers  lately  held  at  t 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  an  epitome  of  which  he  may  find  in  TheAeade^^^ 
for  December  Ist,  1872,  page  4f60.     In  that  speech  Mr.  Higgins-^^n 
will  see  his  own  views  still  lurther  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  ca^"^' 
sequences.     Mr.  Higginson  does  not  give  us  a  very  bright  picture      of 
intellectual  life  in  the  States.     When  Emerson  lectures  in  the  westes^*^ 
towns,  the  enterprising  manager  of  the  hall  gets  up  a  dance  at  t*^Jj 
same  time — "  Tickets  to  lecture  and  ball  one  dollar.'*    The  great  n&^ 
in  the   States  is  not,    Mr.  Higginson  thinks,  the  want  of  an  int^^r- 
national  copyright  law,  nor  of  libraries  nor  museums,  but  the  w^fc»t 
of  an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  in  intellectual  aims.     An  artist,  mMid 
by  an  artist  Mr.  Higginson  means  an  author,  "  can  afford  to  be  poor, 
but  not  companionless.     No  one  can  live  entirely  on  his  own  id««*« 
The  man  who  is  compelled  by  his  constitution  to  view  literature  a»  ^ 
art.  is  more  lonely  in  America  than  even  the  painter  or  seulptcr, 
and  he  has  no  Italy  for  a  refuge.*' — p.  13.     And  yet  all  great  artiste 

*»  "  Atlantic  Essays."    By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.    London :  SunptoD 
Low,  Marston,  Low,  and  Searle.     1872. 
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Ave  lived  u[K)n  their  ideal.  Still,  it  is  highlj  probable  that  sensitive 
rtistic  natures  will  feel  their  isolation  greater  in  America  than  in 
ny  other  country  which  the  world  has  yet  known.  Hawthorne,  by 
u  own  confession,  was  driven  out  of  America.  The  typical  American 
jves  what  is  death  to  the  artist.  "  I  can't  abide  Naples ;  there's  no 
oii»e  nor  racket  as  there  is  in  New  York,"  exclaime^l  the  American 
idy.  Mr.  Higginson  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  political  knowledge 
'hich  is  valued  in  the  States.  There  politics  are  imbibed  through  the 
ores  of  the  skin,  and  learnt  in  one's  sleep  ;  but  the  artist  has  no  more 
1  common  with  the  average  Yankee  politician  than  with  a  New  York 
ry  goods  dealer.  Yet  Mr.  Higginson  plucks  up  heart  of  grace.  He 
ees,  as  we  do,  better  things  in  store.  He  points  out  that  Agassiz 
ndeared  himself  to  the  best  of  his  adopted  fellow  countrymen  when 
te  declined  a  lucrative  offer,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  time  to 
oake  money.  He  adds,  too,  that  though  in  America  there  may  be  a 
rant  of  cultivated  sympathy  with  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits,  yet 
^pect  is  felt  for  them.  Mr.  Higginson  has  firm  faith  in  the  future. 
ie  can  discern  a  place  for  America  in  art.  As  he  truly  says, "  Every- 
ihing  is  here,  between  these  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shores,  save  only  the 
.perfected  utterance  that  comes  with  years.  Between  Shakspeare  in 
u«  cradle  and  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  there  was  needed  but  an  interval 
rf  time,  and  the  same  sublime  condition  is  all  that  lies  between  the 
America  of  toil  and  the  America  of  art." — (p.  22).  He  warns  his 
dountrymen,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  done  by  affectation  or 
•pasm.  They  must  loyally  accept  the  essential  laws  of  art,  which 
bave  from  eternity  been  the  same.  Mr.  Higginson  again  takes  up  the 
iulgect  in  another  admirable  essay,  '*  Americanism  in  Literature,"  and 
>g«in  warns  his  countrymen  against  the  same  faults,  as  well  as  that 
^  mere  imitation.  Of  course,  there  has  necessarily  been  a  stage  in 
-^noerican  literature  when  it  was  imitative.  This  stage,  has,  however, 
oeen  outgrown.  American  authors  have  discovered  what  Emerson 
^  always  so  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  at  home  there  is  virgin  gold. 
•^JmI  in  this  essay,  too,  we  find  what,  perhaps,  had  better  have  been 
•^•ted  in  the  "  Plea  for  Culture," — that  for  moral  courage  the  people 
We  always  been  in  advance  of  the  Universities.  He  reminds  us  how 
■*»very  found  its  advocates  within  college  walls.  He  reminds  us  how 
^ure  shunned  Parker  and  Phillips.  The  real  answer  to  this  accusa- 
*on  is,  that  the  Universities  do  not  then  fulfil  their  proper  purpose, 
*^  that  something  is  mistaken  for  culture  which  is  j)recisely  the 
'Averse  of  culture.  It  would  require  an  essay  as  long  as  Mr.  Higgin- 
J^ «  whole  volume  to  examine  the  causes  why  the  Universities  so 
^'^w^ughly  fail  to  instil  that  faith,  that  courage,  that  toleration, 
•hich  should  be  the  results  of  culture.  We  would,  however,  refer 
^r.  Higginson  to  a  most  able  paper  on  "Oxford  Studies,"  by  the 
««ctor  of  Lincoln  (Mr.  Pattison),  in  the  first  volume  of  "  The  Oxford 
*"**y8."  He  will  there  find  many  of  those  points  which  he  has 
"^^^y  touched  upon  more  fully  worked  out.  Mr.  Higginson's  own 
^y8  are  so  suggestive  that  we  haixily  know  to  which  especially  to 
•Jl^j  for  it  is  impossible  to  examine  them  all.  In  "  Literature  as  an 
^''  he  well  points  out  that  the  average  literary  productions  of  the 
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day  have  no   more  to  do  with  literature  than  a  writ  has.     A^^        }^^ 
says — 

"  Words  aiford  a  more  delicious  music  than  the  chords  of  any  instrun-M  ^^nt. 
They  are  susceptible  of  richer  colours  than  anj  painter's  palette ;  and  "*i  iaj 
they  should  be  used  merely  for  the  transportation  of  intelligence,  as  a  wK^  ^stU 
barrow  carries  bricks,  is  not  enough.  The  highest  aspect  of  hter^^  *Cb.  ure 
assimilates  it  to  painting  and  music.  Beyond  and  above  all  the  donu^m  :x=i  of 
use  is  beauty,  and  to  aim  at  this  makes  literature  an  art."  (p.  28). 

Mr.  Higginson  is  never  tired  of  repeating  this  lesson.     In  ano-^  ^er 
place  he  says,  "  Words  in  a  master's  hand  seem  more  than  words.  _Be 

can  double  or  quadruple  their  power  by  skill  in  using"  (p.  36).  As 

the   old  verse  ran,  "Herbis  ac  stellis  vis  est,  sed  maxima  verl>ia>'." 
Yet  Mr.  Higginson  is  no  admirer  of  art  for  art's  sake.     On  this  point 
he  is  most  emphatic.    He  tells  his  countrymen  that  the  same  Puri^^^o 
spirit  which  has  triumphed  in  war  and  triumphed  in  politics  must  at^Mso 
triumph  in  literature.     This  time,  however,  it  must  be  the  Puritanism 
not  of  Cromwell  but  of  Milton.     As  he  says,  "  The  foundation  of     ^ 

true  greatness  is  in  the  conscience The  invigorating  air-     o^ 

great  moral  principles  must  breathe  through  all  our  literature.    -<:^" 
culture,  all  art  without  moral  nature,  must  be  but  rootless  flow^^  ^» 
such  as  flaunt  round  a  nation's  decay"  (p.  46).     We  most  deep=^y 
regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  ts-  ^^ 
rest   of  Mr.    Higginson 's   essays.      "  Ought   Women    to   learn  ti^      . 
Alphabet "  should  be  read  by  everybody  who  takes  an  interest         \^ 
the  most  important  movement  of  the  day.     It  is  full  of  that  ^•^'^l 
which   is  truth.      "  A  Charge  with   Prince  Rupert "  abounds  wi      "^^ 
picturesque  painting.     We  do  not  feel  certain  that  the  whole  even^^* 
of  the  time,  in  spite  of  modern  researches,  are  sufficiently  well  knoi^    ^^ 
to  quite  justify  the  writer's  high    estimate  of  the  Prince  and  h"^     '^'* 
cavaliers.     The  true  history  of  our  civil  war   has  yet  to  be  writt€^^^°' 
"  Fayal  and  the  Portuguese  "  is  a  most  lively  and  vivid  account  of  tlt^f^^ 

island.     It  is  a  model  sketch.     The  two  next  essays  are,  perhaps,  t- "^ 

best  in  the  volume—"  The  Greek  Goddesses,"  and  *'  Sappho,"— both  ^* 

which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  "  Ought  Women  to  lea -^ 

the  Alphabet."  They  each  supplement  the  other.  The  last  ess^^*.^' 
"  On  an  Old  Latin  Text-Book,"  is  a  most  able  and  eloquent  defence  ^^ 
classical  studies.  Mr.  Higginson  does  not  require  our  aid.  A^^'" 
here  we  must  unwillingly  conclude  our  most  inadequate  notice  of^  * 
book  which  will  most  assuredly  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  Americ  ^^^ 
literature.  Mr.  Higginson's  own  style  is,  after  Hawthorne's,  the  b^^*^* 
which  America  has  yet  produced.  He  possesses  simplicity,  directnc"^*' 
and  .grace.  We  most  strongly  recommend  this  volume  of  essays,  r^^^ 
to  be  merely  read,  but  to  be  studied.  It  is  as  sound  in  substance  ^ 
it  is  graceful  in  expression.  ^ 

The  greatest  improvement  which  has  lately  taken  place  in  Engli-^** 

\    literature  has  certainly  been  amongst  school  books,  if  the  works  wli  i<?** 
Dr.  Morris,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  Mr.  Hales  give  us   come  under  suci*   • 
title.     Thirty  years  ago  English  grammar  was  not  taught.    No  ^^^ 
was  expected  to  parse  an  English  sentence,  or  to  derive  an  ^°g»2^ 
word.     English  authors  were  banished.     Now  everything  is  tltereo- 
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K^tigbr  masters  are  now  publishing  plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  illus- 
tJi-ate  the  poet  not  only  with  quotations  from  iEschylus  and  Sophocles, 
l>ut  from  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  George  Eliot.     Dr.  Morris  gives 
las    an  English  grammar,^*  as  readable  and  as  interesting  as  a  novel. 
X^  would  be  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  book  i^  merely  a  school- 
l>ook.      No  educated  person  can  possibly  read  it   without  learning 
xnuch.     There  is  not  an  uninteresting  page  in  the  book.     Dr.  Morris 
not  only  teaches  us  much  which  is  new,  but  he  has  the  great  merit  of 
presenting  old  things  in  a  new  light.      Thus  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Xiistory  of  the  English  Language  he  takes  two  groups  of  words,  re- 
ferring for  instance  either  to  animals,  the  elements,  or  the  arts,  and 
places  those  of  English  origin  opposite  to  those  of  Romance  origin. 
Xn  this  way  any  one  of  average  intelligence  can  form  conclusions  for 
binwelf.   Thus  Dr.  Morris  gives  us  a  group  of  words  of  English  orighi 
referring  to  agriculture,  containing'   "  plough,   bhare,   furrow,  rake, 
Harrow,  sickle,  scythe,  sheaf,  barn,  flail,  waggon,  wain,  cart,  wheel, 
spoke,  nave,  yoke."     Opposite  to  this  group  stands  the  solitary  word 
of  Romance  origin  "coulter**  (p.  37).     If  the  reader  will,  however, 
cast  his  eye  lower  down  the  same  page,  he  will  find  two  groups  of 
words  referring  to  food,  in  which  those  of  Romance  origin  preponderate. 
W'e  need  not  draw  the  conclusions,  which  every  reader  of  "  Ivanhoe  " 
can  anticipate.  We  wish  that  Dr.  Morris  in  his  list  of  farm  implements 
bad  noticed  some  of  the  words  which  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  uses  in 
"  The  Boke  of  Husbandry"  [1523],  in  his  two  chapters. — "  To  knowe 
the  Names  of  all  the  Partes  of  the  Plowe,"  and  **The  necessary  Thynges 
that  belong  to  a  Ploughe,  Carte,  and  Wagone."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  notice  which  words  we  had  lost,  and  which  we  had  retained.     A 
greater  change,  however,  is  going  on  amongst  agricultural  words  since 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  steam,  than  amongst, 
perhaps,  any  other  class.  Out  of  the  words  which  Dr.  Morris  has  given 
probably  "sickle"   and  "flail,"  will  in  a  few  years  become  obsolete, 
being  supplanted  by   "  reaping  machines,"  or  "  reapers,"  as  they  are 
^led,  and  "steam  thrashing-machines,"  or  "  steamers."     Every  group 
of  Words  which  Dr.  Morris  has  given  is  equally  instructive  and  in- 
t^^resting.     The  whole  volume  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

Equally  good,  too,  are  "  Specimens  of  Early  English,"**  which  Dr. 
Morris*  has  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Skeat.  How  exhaustive 
^*ie  notes  are  may  be  judged  by  the  following  : — 
.^^*^3  paths,  ways,  A.  S.  sti^,  a  way,  path ;  stt^a/t  (pret  stdA,  pp.  gesttgen)^ 
^  go,  climb,  ascend ;  whence  stile  (A.S.  stigel),  stirrup  (A.S.  sttg-rdp,  i  e. 
^punting-rope,)  stair  (A.S.  stager).  Cf.  0  .E.  stegh  =  Prov.  E.  stie,  steye,  stee, 
*  ladder.^'  (p.  289). 

-Now  when  language  is  taught  in  this  way,  it  is  as  interesting  as  a 


_.  ''Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence."  Comprising  Chapters  on  the 
^»8tory  and  Development  of  the  Language,  and  on  Word- Formation.  By  the 
*^^.  Richard  Morrm,  LL.D.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1872. 
.  **  Specimens  of  Early  English."  A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Jnt^o- 
^oction,  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D  ,  and 
We  Key.  Walter  Skeat,  M.A.  Part  ii.  From  Robert  of  Gloucester  to  Gower, 
^i».  1298— A.D.  1393.     Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     1872. 
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problem  in  chess.     "  Steggers"   is,  we  may  add,   provincially  uaed 
some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  for  stairs.     To  take  one  more  example- 


'  Irchones  =  urchinSj  hedgehogs  (we  still  have  tea^urchin)  from  F.  herit^ 
0.  F.  erigony  from  Lat.  ericivsy  a  hedgehog.  We  find  also  in  Latin  the  foi 
eres  and  erinaeeus.  The  A.  6.  term  for  hedgehog  is  igil  (connected  by  Carl 
with  the  Gk.  ext»«r).   (p.  292). 

To  learn  by  word-building  like  this,  can  be  nothing  else  but 
amusement  to  an  intelligent  boy.  The  spelling  "  irchin,"  we  n 
remark,  is  retained  in  the  ''English  Expositor,"  by  R.  C.  [16M 
whilst  "  urchin"  and  "orchin"  are  still  very  common  provincialii 
throughout  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties  for  hedgehog.  Wk— »j 
ever  we  have  turned  to  in  the  volume  we  have  found  the  same  cz^« 
bestowed  upon  the  smallest  points.  No  difficulty  is  passed  over.  '_M'l 
specimens  which  are  given  of  early  English  |K)etry  are  well  wc^xt 
reading  for  their  own  sake.  There  is  a  charming  little  lync  caj  let 
"Spring  Time"  (p.  48),  which  Mr.  Skeat  has  modernized  with  m.ijci 
skill  and  taste. 

"Streams  from  Hidden  Sources"^*  has  evidently  been  notonljrji 
labour  of  love,  but  a  labour  of  a  lifetime  to  Mr.  Ranking.     We  are, 
unfortunately,  living  too  far  away  from  either  the  British  Museam  or 
*  the  Bodleian  Libraries  to  verify  his  references.     But  where  we  hafe 
been  able  to  test  his  accuracy  we  have  found  him  correct.     And  Mr. 
Ranking  adds  to  scholarship  the  graces  of  a  cultivated  style.     Bis 
criticisms  are  particularly  sound.     His  own  naiTative  is  marked  by 
feeling,  originality,  and,  above  all,  by  a  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  archaic  words.     No  one,  except  the  author  of  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  has  rescued  so  man}'  of  these  long- forgotten  but  inoit 
beautiful  words  and  phrases,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
our  Elizabethan  writers.     And  Mr.  Ranking  uses  them  without  the 
slightest  affectation  or  straining.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
stories  which  Mr.  Ranking  has  reset  for  us,  is  that  of  "  Sir  Urre 
of  Hungary."     Short  as  it  is,  it  is  too  long  for  our  pages.    Bat  we 
cannot  refrain  from  paying  our  tribute  of  praise  to  Mr.  Ranking'* 
graceful  introduction,  and  to  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  noblenew  of 
the  character  of  Launcelot.     We  can  only  regret  with  Mr.  Banking 
that  neither  Tennyson  nor  Morris  should  have  dealt  with  this  most 
pathetic  episode  in  Launcelot*s  history.     The   other  stories  in  the 
volume  are  equally  well  told,  and  all  show  the  same  spirit  of  industriouJ 
research,  the  same  keen  criticism,  the  same  poetic  insight,  and  the 
same  depth  of  religious  feeling.  ^^ 

In  noticing,  last  quarter,  the  very  excellent  version  of  "  Juvenal 
in  the  "Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers"  Series,  we  expressed* 
doubt  how  far  the  great  Roman  satirist  could  ever  be  realized  to  the 
mere  English  reader.  We  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  how  for 
happier  the  great  Greek  comic  poet 'had  been  in  his  translators.  This 
quarter  Mr.  Collins  has  given  us  an  "  Aristophanes,"  "  which  will,  we 

*  **Stream«fTora  Hidden  Sources."  By  R.  Montgomerie  Kaaking.  London  • 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co.     1872. 

^  "  Aristophanes.*'  (Ancient  ClassicR  for  English  Readers  Series).  By  the  B*^' 
W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.     London  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sona.     1872. 
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not  inadequately  present  the  author  of  the  most  brilliant  comedies 

the  world  has  yet  seen  to  the  English  pablic.  The  task, 
'er,  is  much  easier  than  that  of  presenting  Juvenal.  It  is  im- 
le  to  give  by  a  translation  the  full  force  and  weight  of  such 
poems  as  JuvenaVs  Satires  are,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
'6  the  plot  of  a  play,  to  set  before  us  the  most  striking  and 
(ig  situations,  to  pick  out  the  most  brilliant  dialogues,  and,  may 
r  Buch  a  thing,  the  ''  larks,"  the  high  jinks,  and  the  horse-play. 
Mr.  Collins,  by  the  help  of  Frere's  admirable  translation,  has 

But  it  would  be  a  great  piece  of  injustice  to  give  all  the  credit 
ire.   Mr.  Collins  has  evidently  also  caught  the  true  Ariscophanic 

There  is  an  excellent  version  by  him  from  the  chorus  of  women 

"Thesmophoriazusae,'*  beginning — 

"  They're  always  abusing  the  women, 
As  a  terrible  plague  to  men ; 
They  say  we're  the  root  of  all  evil, 
And  repeat  it  again  and  again." 

lich  we  regret  we  cannot  find  room,  as  the  last  part  is  a  great 
nore  humorous  than  the  first.  We  generally  find  ourselves 
ng  with  Mr.  CoUins's  criticism.  But  we  can  hardly  go  with 
n  his  depreciation  of  "The  Birds."  "The  Birds"  and  "The 
M  "  have  always  proved  to  us  what  a  genuine  poet  Aristophanes 

was.  How  comes  it,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Collins  omits  all 
nee  to  Mr.  Courthope's  really  brilliant  parody,  when  he  mentions 
ih6'8  very  tame  travesty  ?  In  conclusion,  let  us  recommend  the 
at  volume  to  the  English  reader  as  certainly  one  of  the  most 
ed  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  volumes  in  "The  Ancient 
ics  for  English  Readers  "  Series. 

ne  time  since  we  called  attention  to  the  Eev.  James  Stormonth's 
lent  "  Etymological  Dictionarv."  We  have  now  from  him  "  A 
)1  Etymological  Dictionary,"      on  a  smaller  scale.     The  deriva- 

are  particularly  good.  But  either  Mr.  Stormonth  has  omitted 
'  wonls,  or  we  have  looked  in  the  wrong  place  for  them.  He 
d  remember  that,  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns,  like  Man- 
er,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  there  are  a  great  number  of  well- 
'  persons,  especially  ladies,  who  cannot  write  a  common  letter 
}ut  a  dictionary.  We  should  advise  him  to  add  to  the  utility  of 
orkby  giving  more  of  those  words,  which,  though  in  common  use, 
kill  a  puzzle  to  a  great  number  of  worthy  people. 
om  Henley-on-Thames  Grammar  School  comes  a  volume  of 
in  Prose  Exercises."  *'  We  cannot  pretend,  by  a  mere  cursory 
ction,  to  judge  of  its  merits.     Time  and  experience  will  alone 

'Tbe  School  Etymological  Dictionary  and  Word  Book."  Combining  the 
itages  of  an  Ordinary  Pronouncing  School  Dictionary,  and  an  Etymologi- 
«Uing-Booky  for  Use  in  Schools.  By  the  Hev.  James  Stormonth.  liondon: 
on  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1S72. 

*  Latin  Prose  Exercises.'*  For  Beginners  and  Junior  Forms  of  Schools.  By 
Y>wde  Smith,  6.  A.,  Assistant  Master  at  the  Grammar  School,  Henley-on- 
«ti    London :  Rivingtons.     1872. 
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decide.  It  comes  out,  however,  under  good  auspices.  And  if  M 
Prowde  Smith  can  write  an  good  books  for  hoys  as  the  Head  Mast 
can  for  scholars,  Herley-on-Thames  Grammar  School  will  soon  b 
come  as  illustrious  as  other  schools  on  the  same  stream. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wood's  translation  of  Horace's  Epistles  and  Art  ( 
Poetry*®  requires  no  special  remarks.  It  is  neither  very  good  nc 
very  bad.  If  his  version  calls  for  no  praise,  it  deserves  no  blame.  J 
has  formed  the  recreation  of  the  leisure  hours  of  a  busy  professioni 
man,  who  evidently  has  a  sincere  liking  for  Horace  and  a  taste  fc 
English  poetry. 

From  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  we  have  to  acknowledge  tw 
new  editions  of  the  "Plebiscite,""  and  "Jane  Eyre,""  in  a  con 
venient  form  and  handsomely  bound. 


ART. 

DR.  MAX  SCHASI!ER'S  "  Critical  History  of  ^Esthetic'"  is  on( 
of  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the  Hteratun 
of  art.  The  author  begins  with  the  beginning,  i.e.,  with  Plato,  anc 
carries  us  down  to  the  latest  moment  of  publication,  so  that  the  voluroei 
now  before  us  form  a  complete  work  independent  of  that  philosoph) 
of  the  beautiful  and  of  art  which  is  announced  to  follow  in  con- 
nexion, and  which  has,  we  believe,  already  appeared.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "  critical"  that  Dr.  Schasler  maintains  (id 
opposition  to  Vischer)  the  possibility  of  tracing  an  organic  developmeni 
in  this  science.  In  his  opening  chapter  he  suggests  that  the  "  Historj 
of  ^Esthetic"  may  be  divided  into  three  great  epochs.  First,  the  period  o 
intuitive  (unsystematic)  perception  ;  secondly,  the  period  of  reasonabl* 
system  ;  finally,  the  period  of  philosophical  speculation.  Consequent!] 
ancient  aesthetic  is  comprised  m  the  first  period,  in  the  second  is  places 
the  philosophy  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  whilst  tb 
third  division  embraces  the  aesthetic  of  the  nineteenth  century  up  ^ 
the  present  time.  In  each  period  we  have  again  corresponding  sub 
divisions  of  unsystematic,  systematic,  and  speculative  treatment 
These  subdivisions  are  not  only  somewhat  unnecessary  and  confusini 
to  the  reader,  but  frequently  oblige  the  writer  to  force  his  facts  to  sjJ^ 
their  situation.     For  example,  the   term  "intuitive  or  systematic 

30  "The  Epistles  and  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace."  Translated  into  English  U«^ 
By  Andrew  Wood,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.    Edinburgh :  WUliam  P.  Nimmo.    1872. 

81  '*Tbe  Story  of  the  Plebiscite:  Told  by  one  of  the  Seven  Million  Fif 
Hundred  Thousand  who  Vote<l  *  Yes.* "  From  the  French  of  MM.  Erckmm" 
Chatrian.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1872. 

3»*»Life  and  Works  of  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Sisters."  An  Illostratei 
Edition  in  Seven  Volumes.  Volume  i.  Jane  Eyre.  By  Currer  Bell.  London 
Smith,  Elder  and  Co.     1872. 

1  "Aesthetik  als  Philosophie  des  Schonen  und  der  Kunst"  Erster  Btf^^ 
kritische  Geschichte  der  Aesthetik  von  Plato  bis  auf  die  neueste  Zeit  Von  P^' 
Max  Schasler.    Nicolaische  Yerlagsbuchhandlung.     1872. 
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tpplied  to  the  aosthetic  of  the  Greeks  may  perhaps  be  suitable  as  regards 
Hotinos,  but  can  only  be  adapted  to  Plato  with  difficulty,  whilst  as  to 
Aristotle  it  is  in  nowise  fitting.  Here,  too,  it  may  be  noticed  in 
passbg  that  Katharsis  is  taken  by  Dr.  Schasler  according  to  the  old 
interpretation  of  purifying  the  emotions,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  that  this  interpretation  has  been  challenged  and  made  at  least 
doubtful  by  Professor  Bernays,  who  assigns  to  the  expression  a  totally 
different  meaning.  After  the  decay  of  the  aesthetic  of  the  ancients  we 
luive  a  blank  of  something  like  a  thousand  years,  the  consequence  of  a 
total  change  in  sentiment  respecting  art.  The  unity  of  the  ancient 
point  of  view  was  set  aside  to  make  way  for  the  middle-age  spirit, 
which,  sharply  dividing  soul  from  body,  bound  art  to  the  service  of 
spiritual  content.  The  esthetic  interest  was  absorbed  by  the  theo- 
logical. With  the  Eenaissance  movement  the  yoke  was  cast  off,  and 
art  was  once  again  set  free,  but  not  until  it  had,  so  to  say,  run  through 
the  whole  domain  of  nature  did  the  necessity  make  itself  felt  for  the 
construction  of  a  theory  of  the  then  complete  content.  At  this  point 
Dr.  Schasler  enters  on  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  aesthetic,  which 
receives  at  his  hands,  as  might  be  expected,  even  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment than  the  first.  And  here  again  we  find  that  his  scheme  has  be- 
come a  Procrustean  bed.  Giants  are  compressed  to  fit  it,  dwarfs  are 
stretched  to  fill  it.  Undue  weight  is  attached  to  the  importance  of  the 
ipecuktions  of  Herbert  and  Schopenhauer,  simply  because  the  scheme 
demanded  representatives  of  realism  to  set  over  against  the  idealism  of 
Hegel,  and  the  position  assigned  to  Schopenhauer  is  in  itself  awkward. 
He  is  ranked  in  the  second  group  (that  of  the  reasonable  systeniatizers) 
of  the  second  division,  and  yet,  as  every  one  knows,  his  aesthetic  is 
nearly  related  to  that  of  Plato.  To  Hegel  Dr.  Schasler  (who  is  the 
SttV-president  of  the  Berlin  Philosophical  Society,  the  stronghold  of 
Hegelianism)  does  no  more  than  justice.  He  even  seems  to  lay  an  un- 
li^oesgary  stress  on  his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details 
^  art,  but  he  acknowledges  that  the  aesthetic  of  Hegel  is  a  vast 
treasure  store,  full  of  pregnant  thoughts  and  deep  insight  into  the  very 
(s*cnce  of  art.  The  task  which  our  author  reserves  for  himself  is  that 
^  placing  on  a  sound  basis  the  aesthetic  of  the  future,  by  attempting 
'  fusion  of  the  two  opposing  forces,  idealism  and  realism,  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  theory  of  the  arts.  At  this  point  he  closes  the  present 
*ork.  We  have  pointed  out  that  the  desire  to  methodize  and  co- 
^fdinate  according  to  a  preconceived  scheme  has  uncomfortably 
'^^tered  Dr  Schasler  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  to  emphasize  the  value 
^f  his  historical  analysis.  He  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  student 
rto  has  hitherto  been  obliged  to  collect  and  arrange  for  himself  the 
S'ttkt  variety  of  aesthetic  theories  which  exist  scattered  about  in  the 
*^nting8  of  different  authors.  In  the  labour  of  digesting  and  analysing 
■*•  has  been  well  served  by  the  same  instinct  lor  completeness  and 
^ty  which  has  forced  him  to  submit  himself  so  unquestioniugly  to 
^  preconceived  scheme,  and  he  has  produced  a  work  which  is  likely 
J?  be  extremely  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference  in  a  department  of 
"terature  in  which  such  a  work  was  greatly  needed. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Kuf2;ler's  well-known  Handbook  of  the  Histciry 
^^ol.  XCIX.  Ko.  CXCV.J—New  Sjeiuls,  Vol.  XLIH.   No.  I.  Z 
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of  Art*  has  been  carefully  re'cdited  by  the  author's  most  distinguished 
pupil  and  friend,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Lubke.     The  fact  that  this  work,  in 
spite  of  formidable  competition,  still  maintains  its  high  position  as  the 
best  text-book  on  the  subject  speaks  for  itself.     Like  Dr.  Schasler's 
History  of  -Esthetic,  this  handbook  is  another  example  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  talent   for  organization   of  which   the  Germans  now  give 
evidence  in  every  department  of  literature  and  life.     The  period  of 
production  has  ceased,  but  the  national  activity  is  only  diverted  into 
other  channels ;  it  has  turned  to  the  labour  of  consolidating  the  re- 
sults already  obtained.     No  pains  have  been  spared  by  Dr.  LUbke  to 
bring  this  work  up  to  the  level  of  present  knowledge ;  but  complete 
success  in  the  achievement  of  an  undertaking  of  so  gigantic  a  nature 
cannot  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  any  one  or  any  two  men.    The 
framework  is  perfect,  the  general  design  could  not  be  bettered ;  it  is 
admirably  convenient  and  handy  as  to  form,  but  the  filling  in  of  the 
details  frequently  leaves  something  to  be  desired.     For  example,  the 
chapter  on  France,  under  the  heading  of  Die  hildende  Kunat  in  der 
2weiten  Hdlfte  des  16  Jahrh.^  is  very  imperfect.  Why  select  as  the  most 
important  works  of  Jean  Cousin  as  a  sculptor,  einicfe  portrait-figuren 
im  Museum  von  Paris,  and  leave  unmentioned  the  tomb  of  Admiral 
Chabot,  the  noblest  piece  of  French  sculpture  produced  at  that  time, 
which  long  tradition,  recently  confirmed,  gives  to  Cousin  as  his  chrf 
d^ceuvre?     And   again,  why,  as  regards  the  same  artist,  quote  hid 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Louvre,  and  omit  the  Entomb- 
ment, a  far  finer  work  by  his  hand,  in  the  Museum  of  Mainz  ?    Sucb- 
flaws  as  these  can  only  be  detected  by  careful  testing  of  special  points 
by  special  knowledge,  and  this  serves  to  show  that  wide-spread  co^ 
operation  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Julius  Meyer  in  his  excellent  Kunstr-' 
ler  Lexikon,  can  alone   ensure   the   attainment  of  perfection  in  th^ 
execution  of  works  of  so  vast  and  comprehensive  a  nature. 

The  translator  of  a  History  of  Sculpture  *  should  be  a  person  convert 
sant  not  only  with  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  but  with  th^ 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  A  translation  of  such  a  book  should  be  (i^ 
it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  students)  a  new  edition.  When  we  fin^ 
in  the  present  volumes  that  the  section  on  Ancient  Art  contains  ncJ^ 
mention  of  the  sculptures  from  Priene ;  of  the  Diadumenos  found  a*> 
Vaison,  and  now  in  the  British.  Museum  ;  or  of  the  sculptures  recently 
unearthed  at  Ephesus,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  information  it  con-* 
tains  as  very  imperfect.  But  it  is  not  only  from  this  point  of  viev^' 
that  we  are  forced  to  look  with  dissatisfaction  on  the  work  before  U9  <* 
The  pages  not  only  abound  with  misprints,  and  with  words  which  ^o 
not  give  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original,  and  to  which  no  mildex" 
term  can  be  applied  than  that  of  mistranslations,  but  there  exist  whole 
sentences  calculated  to  convey  the  most  erroneous  impressions.  Here 
are  a  few  instances  quoted  from  a  long  list  now  lying  before  us.    On 

'  **  Handhuch  der  Kunstgeschichte."  Von  Franz  Kugler.  Funlto  Aaflige. 
Stuttgart :  Ebner  und  Seubert.    1872. 

3  "  History  of  Sculpture,"  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liibke.  Tranalated  by  F.  JBL 
Bunnett.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1872. 
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p.  141, 1.  19,  occurs  the  assertion  that  the  citizens  of  ApoUonia,  in 

commemoration  of  a  victory,  dedicated  a  bronze  group  to  Olympia;  on 

p.  79, 1.  1,  we  learn  that  works  by  Bupalus  and  Athenis  are  to  be  seen 

at  Deles  (we  only  wish  they  were !)  ;  on  p.  81,  1.  1,  that  a  statue  of 

Juno  is  at  Delos ;  on  p.  125, 1.  7,  that  the  atelier  erected  for  Phidias 

by  the  Elians  has  been  carefully  preserved,  and  is  shown  to  travellers, 

which  is  as  if  one  were  to  say  that  Noah's  ark  can  still  be  inspected  on 

the  top  of  Mount  Ararat.    This  is  really  worse  even  than  mistranslation, 

for  it  betrays  want  of  education,  coupled  with  an  amount  of  headlong 

haste  in  translating  which  it  is  vexatious  to  see  displaying  itself  in  a 

work  upon  which  the  publisher  has  apparently  spared  no  pains  or 

expense. 

This  Catalogue  of  the  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum* 
is  admirably  got  up  in  every  respect.  The  photographs  are  per- 
fection, and  the  descriptions  are  just  what  they  should  be,  which 
is  rare  merit,  for  there  are  very  few  who  know  exactly  how  to 
describe,  who  know  exactly  what  points  require  special  emphasis  in 
order  to  aid  the  labours  of  identification  and  comparison.  It  may, 
however,  be  urged  that  a  little  more  method  in  the  preface,  and  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  catalogue,  would  have  facilitated  the 
^se  of  the  work  for  the  purposes  of  study.  We  must  also  point  out 
an  erroneous  statement  which  occurs  in  a  foot-note  on  page  Ivii.  of  the 
preface.  The  writer,  Mr.  William  Maskell,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Roman  de  la  Kose,  "  It  was  writt'in  somewhere  about  the  year  1300, 
oy  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and  Jean  de  Meung."  Now  this  implies  that 
the  joint  authors  were  co temporaries,  whereas  de  Lorris,  who  wrote 
the  first  4500  lines,  died  in  1262,  nearly  ten  years  before  De  Meung 
(who  continued  the  poem  forty  years  after)  was  born.  Then  Mr. 
Mabkell  goes  on  to  say,  "  It  (the  Roman  de  la  Rose)  was  frequently 
Jiaoralized:  in  France  by  Clement  Marot.'*  The  truth  is,  it  was  not 
''moralized"  by  Marot  at  all.  In  1526  he  revised  the  poem,  substi- 
tuting French  of  his  day  for  words  and  expressions  then  already  obso- 
lete ;  but  it  was  "  moralized "  in  1503  by  Jean  Molinet,  who  has 
l^elped  us  to  recollect  the  fact  by  the  four  doggerel  lines  with  which  he 
commences  his  performance  : — 

"  C'est  le  Roman  de  la  Rose 
Moralist,  cler  et  net, 
Translate  de  rime  en  prose 
Par  vostre  humble  Molinet." 

Sir  Charles  Bell's  Anatomy  of  Expression*  is  one  of  those  rare 
^>oohi  which,  though  written  upon  a  special  subject,  may  be  perused 
^th  pleasure  by  the  general  reader.  The  present  issue  is  a  reprint  of 
the  third  edition,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of  the  author. 
"^  had  entirely  recomposed  the  original  work,  and  enriched  the  text 
^ith  various  notes  and  extracts  from  the  journal  which  he  had  kept 

«^  "  A  Description  of  the  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington 
*Iuseum."    Cbapinan  and  HalL     London:  1872. 

-J.   "  The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expreaaion.*'     By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.H. 
^^ixth  edjUon.)     Bohn.     London:  1872. 
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during  his  visit  to  Italy  in  1840,  whither  he  had  gone  expressly  to 
verify  the  assertions  concerning  the  principles  of  criticism  on  art 
which  were  contained  in  his  essays.  The  interest  of  the  later  editions 
is  derived  from  these  alterations,  corrections,  and  additions,  for  in 
point  of  beauty,  both  of  letter-press  and  illustrations,  none  of  them 
can  stand  a  comparison  with  the  original  published  in  1806.  The 
copy  now  lying  before  us  has  been  somewhat  carelessly  put  together, 
for  at  page  224  a  blank  of  eight  pages  occurs,  which  is  filled  by  the 
repetition  of  pages  217  to  224. 

The  author  of  "  Etruscan  Inscriptions*  Analysed  and  Translated," 
informs  us  in  the  brief  preface  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  that 
his  object  has  been  to  show  that  the  language  employed  in  these  in- 
scriptions is  an  ancient  form  of  German,  in  corroboration  of  an  argu- 
ment derived  from  independent  sources,  to  prove  that  the  Etruscans 
were  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race.     Lord  Crawford  adds  that  in  a 
work  which  he  is  about  to  issue  on  a  much  more  important  subject, 
he  has  employed  "  the  ancient  German"  as  an  instrument  of  etymo- 
logical and  mythological  comparison  and  analysis  in  a  manner  which 
can  only  be  justified  by  adduction  of  proof  that  the  language  stand* 
upon  a  par  in  point  of  antiquity  and  importance  with  Greek  and  Latin, 
Zendic  and  Sanskrit,  and  that  its  written  or  rather  engraved  monu- 
ments are  centuries  older  than  the  Gx>spels  of  Ulphilas.     It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  so  much  labour  and  erudition  should  have  been 
bestowed  by  Lord  Crawford  on  so  untenable  a  theory,  and  it  is  addi- 
tionally unfortunate  that  he  should  have  selected  the  present  momei^^ 
for  publication,  when  at  last  the  long  puzzling  riddle  has  been  succes^ 
fully  solved.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  announcements  i^ 
the  world  of  letters  is,  that  the  labours  of  Corssen  have  s^t   last  m^* 
with  their  due  reward,  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  Etru«j^^ 
is  to  be  read  as  a  dialect  of  Latin. 

The  pilgrimage  made  round  London  by  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold  ao^ 
M.  Gustavo  Dor6  has  given  us  the  most  splendid  gift-book  of  tl^^ 
season.'     A  book  in  which  the  triumphantly  popular  characteristic^* 
of  M.  Dore*s  facile  pencil  are  conspicuously  exhibited  with  every  p^^*! 
fection  of  skilled  engraving  and  printing,  and  in  the  full  advantage   ^ 
luxurious  broad-sheets  of  cream-tinted  paper.     Mr.  Jerrold's  accoxi^' 
panying  text  is  sufficiently  pleasant  light  reading,  and  is  attracti'*^^ 
from  the  total  absence  of  the  moral  or  literary  affectations  whi^**^ 
usually  beset  writers  on  a  theme  like  this.     He  describes  the  scer*^ 
shifting  before  him,  and  almost  invariably  leaves  them  to  point  th^^ 
own  moral.     They  stand  clearly  out  before  us  in  that  objective  reali'^X 
which  is  full  of  the  deepest  suggestivenees  to  those  who  choose  to  ^^>^^ 
for  it.     The  public  are  too  familiar  with  the  brilliant  qualities    ^ 
M.  Dore's  work  for  them  to  need  any  note  of  distinction  here.    TU^y^ 
do  not  desert  him  in  this  new  task.     We  find  him  always  rea^.^' 

•  "  Etroscan  Ingcriptions,  analysed,  translated  and  commented  on,'*  By  -A-IjJ' 
ander,  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  Lord  Lindsay,  &c.   Murray.  London  :  1^'^\5 

7  "  London."  By  Guatave  Dor^  and  Blanchard  Jerrold.  London  :  Gnwt  m-'*^ 
Co.    1872. 
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rmys  clear  and  intelligible,  always  seizing  the  most  salient  points^of 
sabject  with  unerring  swiftness,  always  arranging  it  with  an  eye 
tiled  and  accustomed  to  watch  for  picturesque  effect.  In  the  docks, 
kbe  Parks,  at  the  opera,  at  a  penny  gaff,  all  the  intermediate  shades 
ween  abject  poverty  and  the  pride  of  wealth  find  in  M.  Dor^  the 
16  quick-witted,  sharp,  unsympathetic  observer.  He  is  one  of  the 
at  successful  of  modern  artists,  and  of  the  most  successful  he  is 
haps  one  of  the  emptiest.  He  gives  us  sketches  in  which  the 
nmonest,  the  vulgarest  external  features  are  set  down  with  an  un- 
ring  and  vigorous  hand.  In  this,  if  we  are  content  with  this,  he  is 
•reme,  but  if  we  look  beyond  these  sharply-defined  outlines  we  find 
lank.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  he  handles  any  subject  in  such  a 
f  thiat  we  are  tempted  to  ask  him  to  give  us  more  in  it,  so  that  we 
y  dwell  upon  it  longer ;  we  are  generally  satisfied  with  a  glance, 
h  a  minute's  amusement  and  wonder.  But  in  the  present  work 
Dore  now  and  again  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  sleeping  group  which 
uds  chap,  xxi.)  touches  matter  so  full  of  pathos,  that  we  are  drawn 
binctively  to  ponder  it,  and  dwell  long  and  inquisitively  upon  the 
^  which  present  it  to  us  with  such  a  semblance  of  fitting  solemnity 
I  grandeur.  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
nt  that  we  turn  away ;  our  long  scrutiny  has  yielded  us  nothing 
'ond  the  sharp-cut,  unvarying,  inexorable  first  impression, 
the  pubhrthers  of  "  The  Picture  Gallery"  and  "  The  Picture  Gallery 
Sacred  Art"*  are  carrying  out  a  very  laudable  enterprise.  Both 
rks  are  issued  in  monthly  parts,  each  of  which  contains  three  pho- 
Taphs  from  the  works  of  masters  of  reputation.  The  moderate 
se  (one  shilling  a  number)  places  the  publication  within  the  reach 
persons  of  very  moderate  means.  The  selection  appears  to  be  made 
'h  care  and  judgment,  and  in  the  case  of  Sacred  Art  embraces  the 
rks  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  artists,  while 
)  Picture  Gallery  illustrates  English  art  during  the  past  and  present 
Lturies.  The  photographs  are,  of  course,  not  all  equally  good,  some 
^ing  been  taken  from  engravings  of  average  merit,  whilst  others 
»  direct  from  the  pictures  or  from  excellent  reproductions.  We  are 
ul  to  see  that  the  Saint  Cecilia  and  Saint  Catharine  of  Domenichino 
ve  found  a  place  in  the  Sacred  Series. 

The  translation  of  M.  Jules  Verne's  "  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
der  the  Sea"'  is  written  with  much  liveliness,  and  the  illustrations 
9  excellent  in  their  way.  Taking  it  as  a  whole  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
e  cleverest  boys'  books  which  have  appeared  of  late  years.  The 
t>t  of  the  story  will  remind  older  readers  of  the  means  by  which 
ch  strange  fascination  was  imparted  to  About 's  "  L'Homme  a 
Oreille  Cass6."  In  both  works  the  whole  force  of  real  experience  and 
"^folly  constructed  scientific  detail  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  elabora- 
>u  of  an  impossibility  which  is  indeed  only  just  impossible.   By  these 

'  "The  Picture  Gallery  of  Sacred  Art."  "The  Picture  Gallery."  Sampson 
^^and  Marston.     London  :  1872. 

"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea."    By  Jules  Verne.    Sampson 
•^1  Marston  and  Co.    London  :  1873. 


Jt  is  of  ;i  (.•uiivc'iiiciit  size  and  ovcrllows  wiin  uiusuul 
In"'riic  ('liatU'rl)()x"  aiul '' 'I'lie  Cliililren's  Vrm 
helves  at  once  un  a  lower  level,  but  buth  these  vol' 
raodest,  unassuming  attempts  to  meet  the  deinaud  J 
children's  books  of  an  unobjectionable  character. 

Mr.  Young*s  arcluteciural  studies  and  designs"  c< 
which  are  likely  to  be  suggestive  to  intending  bull 
propensities.  Here  and  there  detached  portions  occ 
only  good  from  a  constructive  point  of  view,  but  pror 
eye  when  they  appear  in  all  the  uncompromising  res 
mortar.  For  the  most  part  the  details  are  heavy,  an< 
often  impressed  on  the  English  architect  that  what  is 
necessarily  solid. 


10  <*The  Pleasant  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  '*  Translate 
Bosooe.     Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.     London  :  1873. 

"  "The  Chatterbox."  W.  W.Gardner.  London:  187i 
Prize."     W.W.Gardner.     London:  1872. 

'*  "  Picturesque  Architectural  Studies."  By  William  Youd 
F.  N.  Spon.    London  :  1872. 
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-^ht.  I. — ^TflE  National  Importance  op  Scientific 
Heseabch. 

JVTKaRLY  all  great  modern  scientific  discoveries  have  been 

^  ^  made  by  teachers  of  science  and  others,  who  spent  a  large 

^ion  of  their  lives  in  experimental  investigation,  searching  for 

^  truths,  and  not  by  persons  who  have  hit  upon  them  by 

^^dent    The  greatest  discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry  in 

J^em  times  were   made  chiefly   by   such  men  as  Newton, 

l^^^endish,    Scheele,    Priestley,    Oersted,    Volta,    Davy,    and 

^.Jaday ;  all  great  workers  in  science. 

,  -It  is  by  observing  matter  and  its  forces  under  new  conditions 
^^t  many  discoveries  are  made  ;  thus  Priestley  placed  some 
^^ide  of  mercury  in  an  inverted  glass  vessel,  and  heated  it  by 
^^^ns  of  a  lens  and  the  sun's  rays,  and  discovered  Oxygen.  Oxygen 
^^  nearly  discovered  by  Eck  de  Sulsbach  three  hundred  years 
^fore;  he  heated  six  pounds  of  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
^I'cury,  and  converted  the  latter  metal  into  a  red  oxide  like 
^^Babar,  and  he  remarked,  "a  spirit  is  united  with  the  metal, 
^^d  what  proves  it  is  this,  that  this  artificial  cinnabar  submitted 
^  distillation,  disengages  that  spirit."  The  "  spirit"  was  evidently 

Some  kinds  of  discoveries  are  made  by  observing  the  phenomena 
^f  bodies  placed  under  special  conditions  by  those  operations  of 
P^^re  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  control.  All  our  know- 
^ge  of  astronomy,  and  much  of  that  of  geology  and  physiology, 
^^  acquired  in  this  way. 
t^ol.  XCIX.  No.  CXCVI.]-^New  Sekies,  Vol.  XLIII.  No.  IL    A  A 
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In  nearly  all  modern  discoveries  of  importance,  in  physics  ^  ►t 
chemistry,  long  and  diflScult  investigations  had  to  be  made  ^^n 
order  to  completely  establish  their  trath.  When  Crookes  d^»^s- 
covered  Thallium,  he  saw  the  first  sign  of  its  existence  as  s 
momentary  flash  of  green  light  in  a  spectroscope,  bat  he  ^hf==ic 
to  expend  upon  the  subject  several  years  of  most  diffici — »1^ 
labour,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  moneyj  in  order  to  prove  I'I^Kk 
correctness  of  his  suspicion  that  he  had  discovered  a  nczzzsv 
metal. 

Discoveries  difier  from  inventions ;  a  scientific  discovery  if=s  £ 
newly  found  truth  in  science,  which  in  the  great  majority  o 
cases  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  saleable  commodity,  but  may  Tt>€ 
used  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  scientific  instruction.  An  :aL  n- 
vention  is  usually  a  combination  and  application  to  some  us^^ffiil 
or  desired  purpose  of  scientific  truths  which  have  been  previou-a^l J 
discovered. 

Immediately  a  discovery  is  made  it  becomes  published  a^xid 
incorporated  in  all  the  ordinary  text-books  of  science ;  ancL  in 
this  way  such  books  have  become  filled  with  valuable  kno^^- 
ledge  acquired  by  researches  in  past  times,  and  this  accumul&*^ 
learning  is  ready  for  dissemination  by  teachers  of  science,  ani  for 
inventors  to  apply  to  useful  purposes.  All  this  knowledge  (whict*  i 
of  enormous  value,  and  has  cost  a  vast  amount  of  intellect  bltm,^ 
labour)  has  been  given  freely  to  the  nation  without  money  suad 
without  price. 

The  most  abstract  and  apparently  trivial  experiments  in  origii^^l 
research  have  in  some  cases  led  to  inventions  and  results  ^ 
national  importance.  The  contractions  of  a  frog  s  leg  in  the  ^^- 
periments  of  Galvani,  and  the  movements  of  a  magnetic  nee<i** 
in  those  of  Oersted,  have  already  led  to  the  expenditure  of  m^^^J 
millions  of  pounds  in  laying  telegraph  wires  over  many  parts  o^ 
the  earth,  and  to  an  immense  extension  of  international  iat^'" 
course.  But  the  original  experiment  of  Oersted  was  not  cJxs- 
covered  without  labour ;  it  was  only  arrived  at  after  many  yooJ' 
of  research. 

The  discovery  in  olden  times  of  the  attractive  properties  of  • 
fragment    of   iron- ore,  was  the    basis  of  the  invention  of    ^^ 
mariner*s-corapass,  which  greatly  improved  navigation,  and    1^ 
to  nearly  all  the  chief  maritime  discoveries  which  Jiave  sin^ 
been  made.  It  enabled  sailing  vessels  to  venture  freely  out  of  sig"^ 
of  land,  and  to  traverse  the  open  ocean  with  even  greater  saf<^*J 
than  to  sail  near  the  shore.     By  its  means  Columbus  cross«" 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  discovered  America.     By  its  means  bIso, 
Vasco  de  Qama  sailed   round   the    Cape   of  Good  Hope     ^^^ 
discovered  a  new  route  to  India ;  and  in  the  year  1500,  aaotb^'* 
Portuguese  Captain,  Cabral,  was  driven  across  the  Atlantic,  dis' 
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covered  Brazil,  and  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  magnet,  to 
send  back  a  ship  to  Lisbon  with  news  of  the  discovery.  By  its 
assistance  also,  Magellan  discovered  Patagonia  and  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  by  the  completion  of  that  voyage  the  earth 
was  first  circumnavigated  and  proved  to  be  a  globe.  With  the 
aid  of  the  same  means,  others  discovered  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  ultimately  completed  the  maritime  geography  of  the 
whole  world.  By  the  same  means,  at  the  present  time,  every 
DQariner  directs  with  certainty  the  course  of  his  ship,  and  in- 
numerable cargoes  of  enormous  aggregate  value,  are  safely  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  made  by  means 
of  the  magnet,  produced  great  national  results  ;  they  profoundly 
changed  the  balance  of  power  and  wealth  amongst  the  European 
z>ations,  by  changing  the  direction  of  navigation  and  of  the  great 
streams  of  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East.  They  gave 
^  mortal  blow  to  Italy  and  the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  by 
transferring  Eastern  commerce  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  the  greatest  route  of  commerce  from  Europe 
to  lodia. 

The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur, 
^Jid  charcoal,  which  occurred  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  in- 
V'ention  of  the  mariner  s-compass,  led  to  the  use  of  gunpowder, 
'''^hich  changed  the  whole  method  of  warfare,  and  made  mere 
animal  strength  a  less  advantage  in  fighting. 

Never  were  nations  so  rapidly  enriched  as  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  by  means  of  the  magnet  and  gunpowder.  Spain  brought 
boirie  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  from  Mexico ; 
I*ortugal  imported  diamonds  from  Brazil,  and  riches  of  all  kinds 
from  India  and  the  East 

Scientific  discovery  has  in  all  ages  been  a  most  powerful  agent 
of  civilization  and  human  progress.  The  discovery  of  the  black 
liquid  which  a  solution  of  nut-galls  produces  when  mixed  with 
green-vitriol,  led  to  the  invention  of  writing-ink ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  ink  and  paper  prepared  the  way  for 
the  invention  of  printing,  by  means  of  \vhich  learning  has  been 
spread  all  over  the  earth. 

The  apparently  insignificant  property  possessed  by  amber,  of 
attracting  feathers  immediately  after  it  has  been  rubbed,  was 
known  twenty-four  hundred  years  ago,  and  led  in  modern  times 
to  the  discovery  of  electricity.  In  still  later  times.  Dr.  Franklin, 
^y  means  of  a  kite,  charged  a  bottle  with  lightning,  examined 
^  and  proved  hghtning  and  electricity  to  be  identical.  This 
^owledge,  joined  to  the  further  discovery,  that  electricity  would 
P^ss  freely  through  metals,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  lightning 
^liductor,  by  means  of  which  all  our  great  buildings,  ships, 

AA  2 
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lighthouses,  arsenals,  and  powder  magazines  are  effectually  prco 
tected  from  lightning. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before:"  the  discover-^i 
of  the  instant  transmission  of  electricity  along  wires  for^^- 
shadowed  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  About  tliK  J 
year  1815,  Oersted,  a  Danish  philosopher,  after  fifteen  yea»^ 
jf  study  and  experiment,  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  electrici^*  J 
to  magnetism,  discovered  that  if  a  freely  suspended  magneto- : 
needle  was  supported  parallel  to  a  wire,  and  an  electric  currer^ 
then  passed  through  the  wire,  the  needle  moved  and  plac^— 
itself  at  right-angles  to  the  current  This  discovery,  coupW  J 
with  the  previous  one  of  the  electric  conductivity  of  mrti  ■ 
formed  the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  our  present  electK:^ 
telegraphs. 

'     Original  research  is  more  productive  of  new  industries  a..^ 
inventions  than  any  other  kind  of  labour.     The  researches  >^m 
Yolta,  Faraday,  and  many  other  investigators,  have  led  to  t^m 
process  of  electro-plating,  the  use  of  electric  lights  for  lig"  — 
houses,  and  the  great  system  of  telegraphs.     Those  of  ^^        \ 
Wedgwood,  and  others^  respecting  the  action  of  light  upon  «=»?| 
of  silver,  have  led  to  the  modern  processes   of   photograph  h] 
which  are  now  in  use  almost  everywhere.     The  discovery  of  c^~ifl( 
by  Paracelsus,  has  been  followed  by  the  use  of  that  metaS.  in 
galvanic  batteries,  and  the  great  use  of  "  galvanized  "  iron      for 
telegraph  wires,  for  roofing,  and  many  other  purposes.    The  ^li«- 
covery  of  nickel  by  Cronstedt  has  led  to  the  great  modem    "WBe 
of  German-silver  in  the  construction  of  electro-plated  and  ofclier 
articles.     The  discovery  of  chlorine  by  Scheele  formed  the  l>fifcsw 
of  nearly  all  our  modern  processes  of  bleaching  cotton  and  ofclior 
fabrics.     The  discovery  of  gun-cotton  and  nitro-glycerine    fca" 
led  to  the  use  of  those  substances  in  blasting  rocks  and  in  ¥war- 
fare.    The  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  has  enabled  lis  to 
understand    and    improve   in  a  great   number  of    ways,     the 
numerous  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and   other  processes   M 
which  that  substance  operates.     The  discoveries  of  gutta-percha 
and  India-rubber  were  the  origin  of  the  great  use  of  those  sub- 
stances in  telegraph  cables,  and  in  a  multitude  of  useful  articJefii 
The  discovery  of  chloroform  and  anaBsthetics,  has  led  to  their 
use  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  human  suffering.    The  d^ 
CO  very  of  phosphorus  led  to  the  erection  of  the  large  manu- 
factories of  that  substance  and  of  lucifer-matches,  and  to  the 
use  of  those  matches  all  over  the  earth.     The  discovery  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  of   the  decomposition  of  light  by  means  of  a 
prism,  has  led  in  recent  times  to  the  invention  of  the  spectro- 
scope;   to  the   use  of  that  instrument  in  the  Bessemer-steel 
process ;  to  the  discovery  of  four  new  metals,  thallium,  rubidium, 
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caesium,  aDd  indium,  and  to  the  mosb  woaderful  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  the  sun  and  distant  heavenly  bodies. 

Even  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  was  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  previous  researches  of  scientific  men.  Watt  himself 
stated  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Plain  Story,"  that  he  could 
not  have  perfected  his  engine,  had  not  Dr.  Black  and  others 
previously  discovered  what  amount  of  heat  was  rendered  latent 
by  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  Had  not  the  steam- 
engine  been  developed,  it  is  clear  that  rail^vays,  steam-ships,  and 
all  the  numerous  uses  to  which  that  noble  instrument  is  now 
applied,  would  have  been  comparatively  unknown.  The  dis- 
coveries of  nitric-acid,  hydrochloric-acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
washing-soda,  by  the  alchemists  and  early  chemists  in  their 
researches,  led  to  the  erection  of  the  numerous  great  manu- 
factories of  those  substances  which  now  exist  in  England  and  in 
other  civilized  countries.  There  is  probably  not  au  art,  process, 
or  manufacture,  which  is  not  largely  due  to  scientific  discovery, 
and  if  we  trace  them  back  to  their  source,  we  nearly  always  find 
them  originate  in  scientific  research. 

Discovery  is  usually  the  basis  of  invention ;  a  man  cannot 
generally  invent  an  improvement  unless  he  possesses  scientific 
knowledge,  and  for  that  knowledge  he  must  in  nearly  all  cases 
fsort  to  a  scientific  book  or  teacher.     Nearly  all  the  pure  scien- 
tific knowledge  contained  in    books  was  obtained  by  original 
^^^fiearch,  and  the  great  bulk  of  valuable  patented  inventions  was 
^ade  with  the  aid  of  that  information.      The  discovery  of  a 
*^Ogle  substance,  such  as  oil  of  vitriol,  or  washing-soda,  has  led 
^^  the  formation  of  many  valuable  inventions,  patented  or  other- 
wise, and  to  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  hundred  manu- 
'^tories. 

Judging  by  means  of  the  experience  already  acquired,  we 
^Onot  reasonably  expect  that  discoveries    fraught  with   such 
^ooientous  consequences  as  those  of  magnetism,  or  of  galvanism 
^d  electro-magnetism,  will  be   made  very  often.     The  progress 
^^  Scientific  discovery  is  gradual ;  we  have  at  present  but  glimpses 
^f  the  new  world  of  truth  which  is  being  revealed  to  us  by  means 
^f  research  ;  we  are  only  at  the  very  commencement  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  inherent  properties  of  matter  and  its  forces,  and 
^i^sequently  the  methods  we  employ  to  utilize  them  are  ex- 
^opaely  imperfect.     Discoveries   probably  remain  to  be    made 
^hich  will  enable  us  to  convert  the  various  forces  into  each  other 
y^thout  division  or  loss  ;  at  present  we  can  scarcely  do  so  in  any 
?^tance.     By  the  steam-engine,  that  marvellous  result  of  modern 
^^tellect,  we  only  obtain  available  for  our  uses  about  one- eighth 
^f  the  mechanical   power  producible   by  coal.     Matter  has  a 
general  property  of  subdividing  forces ;  if  we  put  one  force  into 
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a  substance  or  machine,  it  produces  many  effects,  not  only  those 
we  want,  but  those  also  we  do  not  want :  when  we  heat  a  piece 
of  iron,  the  heat  produces  a  number  of  changes,  mechanical^ 
electric,  magnetic,  and  chemical,  and  it  is  by  means  of  what  is 
termed  the  "internal  resistance"  of  bodies  that  these  effects  are 
produced,  and  we  know  but  little  of  that  property.  The  explo- 
sive action  in  a  gas-engine  produces  not  only  the  mechanical 
force  we  desire,  but  also  a  quantity  of  heat  we  do  not  want,  and 
at  a  cost  of  a  portion  of  the  gas.  In  a  similar  manner,  in  the 
steam-engine  much  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  is  converted  into 
forces  which  are  lost ;  a  large  amount  of  it  is  uselessly  expendeti 
in  warming  the  machine  itself  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
much  also  is  lost  by  friction.  Discoveries  probably  also  remain 
to  be  made  which  will  enable  us  to  completely  utilize  solar  heat 
and  tidal  energy.  The  total  amount  of  solar  heat  which  fiJls 
upon  this  earth  in  twenty-four  hours,  would,  if  converted  into 
mechanical  power,  be  equal  to  that  of  an  immense  number  of 
horses ;  the  average  of  that  which  falls  annually  upon  a  square  foot 
of  terrestrial  surface  would  lift  fifty-two  tons  weight  one  mile  high. 
The  total  mechanical  value  of  the  tidal  energy  of  all  the  water 
on  this  globe  is  also  an  amazing  amount. 

That  "knowledge  is  power"  is  an  old  maxim,  but  that  fUW 
knowledge  is  new  poiver  is  a  new  maxim  which  scientific  dis- 
covery has  impressed  upon  us.  By  means  of  discoveries  we 
have  acquired  new  powers  ;  by  those  of  Electricity  we  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  conversing  with  each  other  at  unlimited 
distances,  and  by  means  of  those  in  Optics  we  are  enabled  to 
analyze  the  composition,  and  perceive  some  of  the  physical 
changes  of  the  most  distant  heavenly  bodies. 

Experience  in  science  has  shown  that  it  is  by  means  of  inven- 
tions based  upon  Tiew  discoveries  that  the  greatest  utilities  are 
obtained,  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of  invention  upon  know- 
ledge acquired  long  ago.  The  knowledge  obtained  by  research 
in  ancient  times  has  been  largely  exhausted  for  the  purposes  w 
invention  by  modem  inventora,  and  what  we  very  greatly  require 
now  is  neio  knowledge.  Experience  in  science  also  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  extent  of  possible  discovery  is  as  boundless  as 
Nature,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  new  knowledge  mftj 
yet  be  discovered.  Every  discoverer  of  repute  could  supply* 
copious  list  of  investigations  yet  to  be  made. 

A  very  great  amount  of  the  wealth  of  this  nation  has  been 
obtained  by  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  sub- 
stances and  forces  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  money-value  of  the  application  of  such  knowledge  ^ 
coal,  by  enabling  it  to  produce  mechanical  power  in  the  steatn* 
engine  and  gas-engine  ;  to  evolve  light  by  means  of  coal-gftsj  ^ 
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yidd  the  beautiful  aniline  dyes ;  and  to  be  used  as  a  source  of 
ammoDia  ? 

Nearlj  every  manufacturer  in  this  country  is  deriving  from 
scientific  discoveries  advantages  for  which  there  has  been  made 
little  or  no  payment  to  the  discoverers.  The  makers  of  coal-tar- 
djes  and  the  dyers  of  wool  and  silk  are  using  Mitscherlich*s  dis- 
covery of  nitro-benzine.  Manufacturers  of  picric  acid  and  *  *  French 
purple"  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Stenhouse. 
Makers  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  profiting  largely  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Scheele,  Gay-Lussac,  and  others.  The  various  tele- 
gxaph  companies,  copper-smelters,  and  makers  of  copper  telegraph 
wire,  are  using  Dr.  Matthiessen's  discovery  of  the  influence  of 
impurities  on  the  electric  conducting  power  of  copper.  Phos- 
phorus makers  are  reaping  the  reward  of  the  labours  of  Gahn 
and  Scheele.  The  makers  of  electro-plate  and  of  German-silver 
are  deriving  great  profits  from  the  labours  of  Faraday  and  Gay- 
XjQssac.  Makers  of  Bessemer-steel  enjoy  advantages  derived 
fe)m  the  spectrum  discoveries  of  Kirch  hoff.  Iron  and  copper- 
smelters,  metallurgists,  dyers,  calico-printers,  bleachers,  brewers, 
Boakers  of  vinegar,  white-lead,  red-lead,  varnishes,  colours,  soaps, 
green-vitriol,  phosphorus,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  many  others,  are 
deriring  benent  from  the  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  Scheele. 
I^hysicians  also  are  receiving  the  reward  of  the  labours  of  Sou- 
beiran,  Liebig,  and  Dumas,  in  the  discovery  of  chloroform ;  of 
the  researches  of  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Pelletier,  and  others,  in 
the  discovery  of  quinine ;  and  of  many  other  chemists,  in  the 
discovery  of  numerous  remedial  substances. 

The  great  pecuniary  benefits  arising  from  the  applications  of 
ficieuce  are  generally  reaped  in  the  first  instance  by  the  great 
^manufacturers,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and  capitalists.  Count- 
less fortunes  have  been  made  by  means  of  processes  and  manu- 
factures based  upon  scientific  discovery.  Th6  pecuniary  profits 
of  the  great  manufacturers  of  cotton,  copper,  iron,  pottery,  beer, 
*^^r,  glass,  spirits,  vinegar,  gutta-percha,  india-mbber,  gun- 
^tton,  the  various  metals,  machinery,  electro -plate,  washing 
*^^  German  silver,  brass,  phosphorus,  manures,  the  common 
^^de,  the  various  chemicals,  and  a  multitude  of  other  substances 
^d  articles,  have  been  extremely  great.  The  pecuniary  advan- 
^^  of  the  use  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  railways  to  mer- 
^'^aots ; — the  gains  of  capitalists  by  money  invested  in  railways, 
telegraphs,  steam-ships,  gasworks^  iron  shipbuilding,  engineering, 
*^d  other  great  applications  of  science,  have  been  enormous.  The 
^^ixey  expended  upon  the  construction  of  railways  alone  in  this 
^Untry  has  already  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  and 
^y  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  total  receipts  upon  British  rail- 
^^ys  has  reached  forty-three  millions  per  annum. 
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In  a  general  way,  the  greatest  pecuniary  benefits  arising  fronn^r-i^a 
science,  sooner  or  later  go  to  enrich  the  possessors  of  land.  Thi^.,«3-2ie 
demand  created  for  coal,  iron,  lime,  building-stone^  and  all  th»  .c^A( 
metals,  by  the  industrial  applications  of  science,  has  greatly  ioKix-^x] 
creased  the  value  of  land  under  which  those  substances  lie.  Tb  mzM  *b 
value  of  cultivated  land  has  been  everywhere  increased  by  th^^i^f^jj 
discoveries  of  agricultural  chemistry.  Land  has  also  been  require^^-;^^ 
for  railways  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  therebcisf^i) 
been  considerably  raised  in  value.  Discoveries  produce  invecx  ^^q 
tions,  inventions  give  rise  to  processes  and  manufactures,  thT,:^}]^ 
employment  of  workmen  and  others,  and  the  erection  of  worrr^:  .i-fc, 
shops  and  dwellings,  and  these  have  rapidly  increased  the  valr  fJue 
of  building  ground.  In  Lancashire  the  value  of  such  ground  \Lm::MhQs 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine,  t'«:^^tbe 
discovery  of  chlorine,  and  their  application  to  the  cotton  "ift"»  ■»m 
facture.  In  all  the  great  manufacturing  districts,  and  in  all  t^^  the 
chief  centres  of  industry,  a  similar  result  has  occurred.  Where  up  ver 
a  railway  has  been  constructed  in  Great  Britain,  the  value 
land  has  increased  in  consequence  of  the  increased  facilities 
communication.  All  these  great  additions  to  the  value  of  h 
are  largely  due  to  the  unpaid  labours  of  scientific  discoverers,  2 
it  may  be  said  that  this  nation  has  largely  gained  its  wealth,  1 
is  still  living  in  a  great  degree  on  the  products  of  those  labou 
Those  great  additions  to  the  value  of  land  are  also  permaDe 
are  continually  increasing,  and  are  largely  independent  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  kingdom  who  has  not  derived  so        me 
advantage,  in  one  way  or  another,  from  scientific  research,    'f  -he 
advantages  of  gas  light,  rapid  postal  service  and  transmissioo^^  of 
goods,   railway  travelling,  cotton  apparel,  photography,  chfl^saD 
pottery,  improved  medicine  and  surgery,  Australian  preser^^ed 
meats,  &c.  &a,  have  been  reaped  more  or  less  by  everyone,  e^^en 
the  very  paupers.    Science  ha^  also,  by  developing  new  proce&  ^^e^ 
given  employment  to  whole  armies  of  workmen  in  numerous  ^^--f^ 
manufactures,  and  occupations.     About  a  quarter  of  a  miWi   'oo 
persons  are  employed  on  the  railways  alone  in  Great  Brit=:flEUO, 
besides  those  who  were  engaged  in  their  construction ;  and  in      tbe 
postal-department  alone  of  the  telegraph  service  of  this  waxJ^tij 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  operatives  are  employed.    QSaeamJMm 
works  also  find  employment  for  twenty-six  thousand,  and  ^^a^ 
works  for  ten  thousand  workpeople. 

It  would  be  altogether  a  false  argument  to  say  that  the  pfse- 
tical   benefits  derived  from  the  labours  of  discoverers  hj  the 
different  classes  of  the  community  are  small  or  imaginary,  becaii» 
the  discoveries  and  the  benefits  are  not  immediately  connecteJ. 
We  know  that  the  consumers  of  tea  in  this  country  derive  benefit 
from  the  grower  of  that  herb  in  China  through  the  hands  of  a 
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ries  of  intervening  agents,  as  certainly  as  if  they  received  the 
ft  direct  from  his  hands. 

Uach  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  resulting  from  science,  has 
t€D  very  easily  obtained  by  its  possessors.  That  acquired  by 
eans  of  our  coal  has  especially  been  obtained  without  common- 
rate  effort.  To  draw  upon  a  mine  of  coal  is  much  like  drawing 
K>n  a  bank  of  money,  because  coal  is  a  great  store  of  power ;  it 
ffers  from  nearly  all  other  abundant  substances  by  containing  an 
mense  amount  of  latent  chemical  energy,  wliich  may  at  any 
^ment,  and  with  scarcely  any  expenditure  of  labour  on  our 
rt,  be  converted  into  heat  and  mechanical  power  in  the  steam- 
gine.  Every  piece  of  coal  contains  suflBcient  latent  power  to 
t  itself  a  height  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  but  it  costs 
ly  a  small  proportion  of  that  power  to  extract  and  raise  it  from 
B  mine.  We  do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  imply  that  the 
ialth  accruing  from  this  great  store  of  power  in  coal,  is  derived 
iefly  by  the  owners  of  coal  mines. 

An  excess  of  money  or  power,  obtained  without  commensurate 
brt,  fails  to  properly  develop  the  intelligence  of  its  possessor, 
d  nations  have  been  hastened  to  ruin  in  this  way.    The  wealth 

the  upper  classes  of  this  nation  has,  by  decoying  from  study 
kdisdplined  young  men  at  our  old  Universities,  kept  dowji  the 
neral  standard  of  scientific  instruction  throughout  the  country, 
d  by  leading  to  neglect  of  scientific  research,  is  now  retarding 
IT  progress  in  arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  civilization. 
16  great  poverty  of  the  working  classes  is  also  producing  similar 
Tects  by  retarding  education,  and  increasin^^  the  great  want  of 
illed  labour  of  which  our  inventors,  manufacturers,  and  others 

strongly  complain  in  the  working  of  their  scientific  processes, 
ad  a  just  share  of  the  great  amount  of  money  gained  by  the 
»ldications  of  science  to  useful  purposes,  been  applied  to  the 
tjment  and  maintenance  of  scientific  discoverers,  as  it  should 
t?e  been,  the  wealthy  would  have  been  more  intelligent,  the 
Kxr  would  have  had  more  employment  and  money,  and  the 
^ppiness  and  civilization  of  all  would  have  been  greater. 

Or  the  great  multitude  of  rich  manufacturers,  merchants, 
pitalists,  and  landowners  in  this  country,  who  have  derived 
ch  great  pecuniary  benefits  from  original  scientific  research,  we 
lieve  there  is  scarcely  a  man  existing  who  has  ever  given  to  a 
^tific  society,  institution,  or  investigator,  a  single  thousand 
^ds  for  the  aid  of  pure  research  in  experimental  physics  or 
Bitustry ;  the  nearest  approach  to  exceptions  are  a  very  few 
^Jthy  persons  who  have  devoted  themselves  personally  to 
^Utific  discovery.  Many  of  those  manufacturers  and  others 
old  however  wUlingly  give  money  towards  such  an  object,  if 
^  understood  the  value  and  necessity  of  scientipc  research. 
Whilst  many  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  expended  in 
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this  country  upon  religious,  philanthropic,  and  other  good 
objects,  there  is  scarcely  a  scientific  society  or  institution 
(with  the  exception  of  the  British  Association),  which  expends 
even  the  small  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  pa» 
experimental  research  in  physics  or  chemistry.  In  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  the  average  annual  expenses  re- 
lating to  experimental  research,  including  salaries  to  assistants 
in  the  laboratory,  from  the  year  1867  to  1871,  did  not  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Considering  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  philanthropic 
institutions  and  bequests  in  this  country,  and  the  great  effect 
original  scientific  research  has  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
mankind,  and  reducing  the  amount  of  human  misery,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  no  wealthy  philanthropic  individual  has  bequeathed 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for  pure  research  in 
physics  or  chemistry.  In  America,  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution' 
was  founded  at  Washingtoii  by  a  benevolent  and  patriotic  person, 
"  for  the  Increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  and 
one  of  the  objects  of  that  institution  is  "  to  enlarge  the  existing 
stock  of  knowledge  by  the  addition  of  new  truths ;"  and  a 
portion  of  its  plan  is  "to  stimulate  men  of  talent  to  mate 
original  researches,  by  offering  suitable  rewards  for  memoirt 
containing  new  truths/*  and  "  to  appropriate  annually  a  portion 
of  the  income  for  particular  researches." 

Many  persons  in  this  country  look  upon  scientific  research, 
either  as  a  hobby,  or  as  a  refined  intellectual  pursuit,  and  do  not 
view  it  as  an  important  or  essential  element  of  National  great^ 
ness  and  progress.     Persons  in  general   in   this  country  also 
consider  such  research  as  unpractical,  but  this  is  simply  in  coa- 
sequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the  subject ;   if  discoveries  wef* 
commercial   commodities,  the  practical   character  of  reseaich 
would  then  be  within  their  comprehension.    Scientific  discoveref^ 
may  be  considered  the  most  practical  men  in  existence,  becau^ 
their  labours  give  rise  to  greater  and  more  numerous  jwacticP* 
results  than  those  of  any  other  persons.     A  man  who  cuitivala^ 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  seed,  is  quite  as  practical 
a  person  as  he  who  converts  that  seed  into  vegetables  fit  fi^ 
human  consumption. 

In  addition  to  the  great  benefits  accruing  from  oripnal  research 
to  all  classes  of  society,  our  Governments  have  also  derived  vor 
mense  advantages  from  the  same  source.  The  revenues  bait* 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  universal  advantages  confened 
upon  fiJl  kinds  of  industry  and  commerce  by  scientific  knowledg* 
The  additional  taxes  upon  increased  incomes  arising  from  9ff^ 
culture,  arts,  manufactures,  mines ;  increased  value  of  land  ana 
rents ;  investments  in  railway,  telegraph,  steam-ship,  and  oth* 
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^nipanies,  have  been  extremely  great.  From  the  sale  of  Patents 
me,  a  surplus  sum  of  nearly  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  has 
neady  accumulated.  Our  Oovemments  are  also  indebted  to 
Iginal  research  for  the  use  of  percussion -powder,  gun-cotton, 
iprovements  in  cannon,  projectiles,  rifles,  armour-plated  ships, 
e  ocean  telegraph,  field  telegraph,  rapid  postal  communication, 
8  speedy  transport  of  troops  and  war  material,  and  a  multitude 
other  advantages.  The  value  of  science  to  Governments  in 
3  prevention  of  war  by  means  of  more  ready  correspondence 
rough  telegraphs  is  incalculable. 

As  the  knowledge  resulting  from  scientific  inquiry  has  been  of 
•ii  immense  value  to  this  nation,  one  would  suppose  that  such 
joiry  would  be  greatly  encouraged  and  highly  rewarded.  The 
rerse  is,  however,  the  case  ;  research  in  physics  and  chemistry 
8  for  years  been  declining  in  this  country,  chiefly  in  conse- 
ence  of  the  neglect  with  which  it  has  been  treated.  Most  of 
r  ablest  investigators  in  those  subjects  have  ceased  to  make 
iearches.  Several  also,  Faraday,  Graham,  Matthiessen^  and 
Oler,  have  died,  and  others  have  not  arisen  to  supply  their 
aces.  Able  discoverers  are  rare,  and  the  loss  of  even  a  few 
ck  men  in  a  country  is  a  national  calamity.  At  the  present 
ne  the  proportion  of  such  men  amongst  us  wholly  engaged  in 
Karch  is  less  than  one  in  a  million  of  the  population. 
Whikt  the  number  of  original  researches  in  physical  and 
emical  science  has  been  increasing  on  the  Continent,  especially 
Germany,  it  has  been  decreasing  in  England.  The  Journal 
the  Chemical  Society,  which  was  formerly  filled  with  original 
searches  made  by  British  chemists,  is  now  almost  entirely 
icopied  with  the  abstracts  only  of  researches  made  elsewhere, 
id  we  are  rapidly  becoming  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
Bopply  of  new  scientific  knowledge.  According  to  a  statement 
Kr.  E.  Frankland,  the  number  of  published  scientific  researches 
:  the  year  1866  was  in  Germany  777,  France  245,  and  Great 
litain  127. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  carry  on  original  research  in  England 
)w  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  because  scientific  employments 
^a  much  more  lucrative  kind  have  greatly  multiplied,  and 
^ract  men  of  science  from  pursuing  discovery  ;  the  means  also 
5  JMrosecuting  research  have  not  increased,  whilst  the  expenses 
hvbg  have  become  much  greater;  nearly  all  other  useful  oc- 
ipadons  have  advanced  and  left  scientific  inquiry  behind. 
Whilst  vast  sums  of  money  are  spent  upon  the  applications  of 
^oe  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  research  itself  is  neglected  : 
^  superstructure  is  attended  to,  but  the  foundatioils  are  left  to 
^y.  Our  Governments  have  as  yet  made  no  payment  for  the 
^ur  of  pure  research  in  experimental  physics  or  chemistry ; 
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they  have  given  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  be  distributed  by 
the  Boyal  Society  amongst  scientific  investigators,  but  a  grant 
from  this  sum  is  an  unprofitable  gift  to  accept,  because  it  is  only 
suflScient  to  partly  pay  expenses  out  of  pocket  for  chemicals  and 
apparatus,  and  allows  nothing  for  skill  or  labour.  Investigators 
frequently,  for  this  reason,  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  fund. 

So  defective  are  the  arrangements  of  our  Governments 
with  regard  to  science,  that  gentlemen  comparatively  ignorant 
of  it  are  appointed  to  decide  the  various  scientific  questions  of 
national  importance  that  arise,  and  to  direct  scientific  men  in 
their  own  special  departments.  Quite  recently  (May  1872],  a 
memorial,  signed  by  the  eminent  investigator,  Sir  William 
Thomson,  was  sent  by  the  British  Association  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  applying  for  1501.  to  continue  researches  on  the 
tides ;  but  notwithstanding  that  we  spend  immense  sums  of  money 
on  ships,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  tides  is  essential  to  the  safety  of 
those  costly  vessels,  the  small  sum  asked  for  so  important  a  purpose 
was  refused.  Not  one  of  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  consider 
this  application  is  known  as  an  authority  in  scientific  research. 
Another  recent  instance,  that  of  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  and  the  eminent  botanist.  Dr.  Hooker,  is  so  well  known 
that  we  abstain  from  describing  it.  The  teachers  of  science  also 
in  nearly  all  our  Grammar-schools,  are  subject  to  the  direction  of 
unscientific  head-masters,  who  are  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  Government  Commissioners,  with  power 
to  choose  the  scientific  books  and  control  the  method  of  teach- 
ing science  in  those  schools. 

Want  of  recognition  of  the  value  of  science  has  been  so  general 
in  this  country,  that  it  is  quite  pleasing  to  quote  a  somewhat 
different  case  from  Tlte  Illustrated  London  News,  January  ^» 
1873— viz.,  that  of  Archibald  Smith,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  who  recently 
died.  That  gentleman  was  an  investigator  in  pure  mathematical 
science,  and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  the  applicatiox^ 
of  his  mathematics  in  the  computation,  reduction,  and  discossioa 
of  the  deviation  of  the  mariner's-compass  in  wooden  and  iio^ 
ships,  and  made  practical  deductions  therefrom  in  the  coo*' 
struction  of  those  vessels. 

He  published  those  practical  applications  of  his  scientific  knoW^ 
ledge  in  the  form  of  an  Admiralty  Manual,  which  was  afterward^ 
republished  in  various  languages.  Her  Majesty's  Governmeo^j 
not  long  ago,  "  requested  his  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  two  thousaa^ 
pounds,  not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  tb® 
value  of  his  researches,  and  of  the  influence  they  were  exercisiD^ 
on  the  maritime  interests  of  England  and  of  the  world  ^ 
large." 

The  case  of  Dr.  J.  Stenhouse,  F.R.S.,  is  one  of  rather  ^ 
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e  kind.  That  gentleman  devoted  his  life  throughout  to  pare 

rations  in  organic  chemistry,  and  published  several  of  his 

bes  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

icoveries  are  very  numerous,  and  although  not  much  ap- 

>  practical  uses  by  himself,  the  results  of  his  researches  on 

Sy  and  on  the  yellow  gum  of  Botany  Bay,  have  been  ap- 

ztensively  by  others  in  the  manufacture  of  "French-purple" 

eric  acid,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  applied  to 

le  uses  by  other  persons.  He  held  the  Government  appoint- 

»f  Assayer  to  the  Boyal  Mint,  London,  an  office  for  several 

inprofitable  to  him,  but  of  rapidly  increasing  remunerative 

and  which  would  now  have  been  worth  1200i.  a  year ; 

;er  the  decease  of  his  colleague  Dr.  Miller  in  1870,  that 

which  was  then  worth  to  him  about  6002.  a  year,  was 

led  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  lost  the 

tment,   receiving,  however,   600Z.  as  compensation.     An 

ition  was  therefore  made  to  the  Qovemment,  and  a  partial 

pense  to  him  was  obtained,  by  her  Majesty  granting  him 

mdred  pounds  a  year  '*  for  eminence  in  chemical  attain- 

and  on  account  of  loss  by  suppression  of  office  in  the  Mint.'' 

only  difference  in  these  two  instances  was,  that  in  the 

there  was  a  very  much  greater  amount  of  pure  research 

iscovery,  and  a  much  smaller  degree  of  applied  know- 
x* 

86  instances  also  illustrate  the  statement,  that  however 
ui  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  in  pure  science  a  man 
liscover  and  publish,  or  however  freely  he  may  provide 
with  the  materials  of  invention  and  wealth,  if  he  never 
8  anything,  nor  applies  his  knowledge  to  useful  purposes, 
isually  less  rewarded  even  than  an  inventor, 
harmony  with  these  instances,  we  find  that  it  is  not  the 
Knences,  but  the  concrete  and  the  applied  ones,  such  as 
rology,  geology,  natural  history,  &a,  in  the  Meteorological 
tment,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  British  and  South 
ngton  Museums,  the  Geological  Museum,  &c.,  which  have 
ed  the  greatest  degree  of  support  from  our  Governments, 
is  believed  to  be  a  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  and 
or  pure  scientific  research  for  the  following  reasons : — 
96  the  results  of  such  labour  are  indispensable  to  national 
"e  and  progress  ;  because  the  results  are  of  immense  value 
I  nation,  and  especially  to  the  Government ;  because  nearly 
hole  pecuniary  benefit  of  it  goes  to  the  nation,  and  scarcely 
o  the  discoverer ;  because  research  cannot  be  efficiently 

»  "Roval  Society  Catalogue  of  Stientiflc  Papers,"  vol.  v.  pp.  717 
9. 
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provided  for  by  means  of  voluntary  effort ;  and  because  ther^ 
appears  to  be  scarcely  any  other  way  (except  by  application  cz, 
University  revenues)  in  which  discoverers  can  be  satlsfactonK 
paid  for  their  labour. 

There  are  also  many  experiments,  investigations,  and  expUj 
rations  bearing  upon  scientific  discovery,  which  neither  privsu^ 
individuals,  nor  even  corporate  bodies,  such  as  the  Boj^ 
Society,  the  British  Association,  or  Geographical  Society,  cs.^ 
effectually  make,  and  which  only  a  Government  can  carry  oa^su^ 
as  Arctic  expeditions,  trigonometrical  surveys,  deep-sea  dredgi^i 
operations,  magnetic  observations,  determinations  of  longii 
meteorological  and  astronomical  observations,  researcbes  on  ti( 
observations  of  earthquakes,  determinations  of  the  height 
mountains  and  of  the  density  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  e: 
ments  on  the  best  form  of  ships^  geographical  explorations^ 
many  others. 

It  is  clear  from  the  enormous  advantages  which  this  niLlL^ 
has  already   derived   from  scientific  discovery  in  physics    «o(/ 
chemistry,,  pursued  with  only  the  aid  of  the  very  limited  moaos 
of  private  persons,  that  had  research  in  those  subjects  been  suif. 
ciently  supported,  the  manufactures,  arts,  commerce,  wealth,  and 
civilization  of  this  country  would  have  been  much  greater  thae 
they  are ;  emigration  also  of  the  industrious  classes,  pauperism 
and  crime,  would  have  been  much  less.     The  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  riches  obtainable  by  means  of  research  and  inv^tioo, 
is  practically  unlimited,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  this  immenfle 
source  of  industry  and  wealth  in  a  nation  should  have  been  id 
neglected  by  our  Governments,  and  permitted  to  decline;  bat 
the  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  our  rulers  have  been  igno* 
rant  of  its  great  value,  and  of  their  duty  to  utilize  it    The  prac- 
tical value  of  new  scientific  knowledge  is  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  our  coal  supply,  because  it  would  not  only  enable  im  to  • 
obtain  from  coal  several  times  the  amount  of  available  heat  and 
mechanical  power  we  now  secure,  but  also  to  apply  to  our  wants 
the  numerous  other  materials  composing  the  crust  of  this  globe 
and  the  contents  of  our  oceans ;  also  all  terrestrial  forcesf,  the  in- 
ternal heat,  the  tidal  energy  and  atmospheric  currents,  and  the 
immense  amount  of  power  this  earth  is  continually  receiving  from 
the  sun. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Universities  should  be  foon- 
tains  of  new  theoretical  scientific  knowledge,  as  well  as  be  the 
disseminators  of  it,  and  that  they  (especially  the  old  ones  wiw 
their  rich  endowments)  would  be  certain  to  promote  8cifinti& 
research,  as  being  especially  a  part  of  their  functions ;  bat  such 
is  not  the  case.  Our  Universities  have  not  established  any  p^ 
fessorships  of  original  research  ;  they  make  no  payment  for  such 
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I&Lour,  nor  reimburse  any  expenditure  iDcurred  in  such  occupar 
tioQ,and  afford  but  little  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  pure 
scientific  inquiry.  Further,  they  discourage  scientific  discovery 
by  giving  the  greatest  emoluments,  and  the  highest  honours  in 
science  t]bey  have  to  bestow,  to  young  men  who  have  never  made 
a  single  original  research,  or  discovered  a  siugle  new  fact  in 
science.  The  money  paid  in  the  form  of  comparatively  sinecure 
fellowships,  or  retiring  pensions  to  young  men  in  Oxford  alone, 
''  now  amounts  to  about  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  pounds  a^ 
year."  It  may  be  objected,  that  young  men  are  not  capable  of 
doing  original  research,  but  as  they  do  it  in  German  Universities, 
they  can  also  do  it  in  England  if  they  are  properly  disciplined, 
and  are  not  decoyed  from  industry  by  the  possession  or  expecta- 
tion of  wealth.  A  man  who  has  never  made  a  scientific  research 
is  not  the  most  worthy  recipient  of  the  highest  scientific  honour, 
and  in  Germany  it  would  not  be  given  to  him  ;  he  is  not  properly 
disciplined  in  the  detection  of  error  or  the  discernment  of  truth 
in  matters  of  science ;  he  is  deficient  in  accuracy  of  scientific 
jadgment,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry. 

As  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  scientific  research,  it  is  unne- 
cetaaiy  to  speak  of  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years 
at  our  old  Universities  and  great  public  schools,  in  the  erection 
of  laboratories,  and  in  other  ways  for  the  promotion  of  science,  as 
it  has  been  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  and  not  of  original 
feaearclL  No  amount  of  ordinary  instruction  in  science  will  remedy 
the  evils  caused  by  want  of  original  inquiry,  because  such  instruc- 
tion does  not  produce  new  knowledge,  but  only  disseminates  that 
already  possessed. 

That  discoverers  are  not   treated   by  us  as   we   treat    other 
valuable  members  of  the  community  is  quite  clear;   either  a 
physician,  a  judge,  divine,  lawyer,  or  railway  superintendent  of 
*  uigh  ability,  obtains  from  one  to  many  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
'^t  a  discoverer  in  pure   physics   or  chemistry  is,  in  scarcely 
^y  case,  paid  anything  for  his  labour.    The  discoverer,  Faraday, 
'"6<^ved  for  his  scientific  lectures  only  200Z.  a-year  and  apart- 
ments, during  many  years,  and  absolutely  nothing  for  his  great 
^^Booveries;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  only  re- 
ceived a  few  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  including  a  pension 
^  300Z.  a-year  from   Government.     A  general    of    our   army 
^^ives   2000Z.    and    a    Field    Marshal,    4400Z.    a-year     (see 
"Whitaker's  Almanack,"  1873,   pp.    121  and   138).     A  head 
^''^ter  of  either  of  the  great  public  schools  obtains  from  3000i. 
**year  upwards.    An  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  receives  15,000?. 
^year,  besides  a  great  amount  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
**^^  of   patronage  to   183   livings,   a  palatial   residence,  and 
^  ceat  in   the   House   of  Peers.     A  Bishop  of   London  has 
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10,000?.,  the  patronage  of  98  livings,  a  palace,  and  a  seat  i 
the  House  of  Lords.  (See  the  "  Clergy  List,"  also  "  Whitakei 
Almanack,"  1873,  p.  155,  and  "  Walford  s  County  Familiea 
1872,  pp.  173  and  610.)  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  to  wlu 
extent  these  instances  illustrate  the  statement  that  discoverei 
are  not  treated  by  us  as  we  treat  other  valuable  members  of  th 
community. 

It  is  well  known  that  had  Faraday  chosen,  he  might  certaiiil; 
have  made  a  large  income  as  a  consulting  chemist  and  scientific 
advocate,  but  the  love  of  truth  for  truth's  sake  alone  was  strooj 
in  him,  and  he  spontaneously  abandoned  that  course  in  order  ti 
pursue  the  more  important  national  employment  of  pure  reseanji 
It  was  a  statement  of  his,  *'  I  cannot  afford  to  become  rich.' 
Discoverers  are  generally  poor,  because  they  are  not  paid  fbi 
their  labour  ;  and  a  man  cannot  usually  pursue  with  success,  pen 
scientific  research  and  money,  because  such  research  occapies  i 
very  great  amount  of  time. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  in  a  wealthy  and  civilized  country, 
whilst  the  non-productive  classes  are  most  properly  protected  in 
the  enjoyment  of  titles  and  material  wealth  which  they  have 
not  earned,  the  greatest  scientific  discoverers  and  benefactors  d 
the  nation  are  constrained  to  live  in  a  state  of  comparative 
poverty  whilst  working  for  the  pecuniary  and  other  advantages 
of  those  classes,  and  of  manufacturers,  capitalists,  landownen; 
and  the  nation  in  general.  By  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  discoverers  are  intentionally  neglected ;  but  th»t 
the  circumstances  are  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  do  not  reflect 
any  credit  upon  the  governing  classes,  or  especially  upon  thoee 
who  reap  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  men  who  are  rewarded  the  most  highly  in  this  countiyBW 
not  always  tho^e  who  yield  the  greatest  services  to  the  nation,  hot 
frequently  those  who  render  the  most  immediate  or  most 
apparent  benefit ;  such  short-sighted  policy  as  this  cannot  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  success.  The  national  services  of  » 
great  discoverer  are  immense,  and  probably  not  equalled  by 
those  of  any  man.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  com- 
mercial, social,  moral,  political,  and  other  great  ad  vantage?  to 
the  world,  of  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  electro-magnetism, 
which  enabled  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph  to  be 
made  ?  The  men  we  pay  the  highest  are  not  those  who  discover 
knowledge,  but  those  who  use  or  apply  it;  physicians, jodge^ 
bishops,  lawyers,  railway-managers,  military  and  naval  oflicei^ 
and  head  masters  of  schools,  are  all  gentlemen  who  render  gre»* 
services  to  the  nation,  by  using,  diffusing,  and  applying  knowledge 
already  possessed. 

Why  do   scientific  investigators  in  general  pursue  difficwt 
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Marches  if  there  is  no  payment  for  such  labour? — First, 
m  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  second,  to  obtain  high  repute  in 
sir  profession  as  teachers,  &c.  No  scientific  man  who  enter- 
08  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity  of  science,  and  who  in  his 
Mipation  as  a  teacher  or  otherwise,  continually  perceives  the  in- 
npleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter,  would 
Imigly  spare  any  amount  of  labour  in  order  to  make  that 
owledge  more  complete,  especially  as  he  knows  that  scientific 
coveries  are  of  gieat  value  to  mankind.  If  such  men  had 
i  made  discoveries,  we  should  have  been  without  even  the 
nveniences  of  life,  and  in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism, 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  requires  great  self-sacrifice  on  the 
rt  of  comparatively  poor  persons,  to  make  difficult,  expensive, 
i  often  dangerous  investigations,  without  receiving  any  pay- 
mt 

It  might  be  supposed  that  investigators  would  patent  and  sell 
sir  discoveries  ;  but  discoveries  in  pure  science  cannot  usually 
patented  or  sold,  because  they  have  not  been  converted  by 
rention  into  commercial  commodities.  It  would  also  be  less 
public  advantage  if  investigators  were  to  neglect  the  more 
portant  occupation  of  discovering  new  knowledge  in  order  to 
Aj  that  knowledge  to  practical  uses.  It  requires  a  higher 
ihty  of  mental  power  to  discover  new  truths,  than  to  utilize 
im  by  means  of  invention ;  and  men  who  can  invent  are  far 
re  numerous  than  those  who  are  able  to  discover.  A  dis- 
^eror  creates  new  knowledge,  but  an  inventor  only  applies  it 
iQOveries  are  also  generally  much  more  valuable  than  inven- 
)%  because  a  single  discovery  (that  of  gutta-percha  for  ex- 
pfe),  not  unfrequently  forms  the  basis  of  many  inventions. 
some  persons  have  suggested  that  scientific  men  should  keep 
ir  di«K>veries  secret,  but  this  would  generally  be  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  investigator  even  than  publishing  them,  and 
nation  would  not  then  derive  the  benefit  :^-discoveries  also 

3;  often  capable  of  numerous  applications,  and  not  being  in 
eable  shape,  cannot  usually  be  monopolized  by  any  one. 
leoveryis  eminently  national  work,  and  discoveries  are  national 
tperty.  New  scientific  knowledge  is  like  a  powerful  light ;  it 
inot  be  hidden. 

[Hher  persons  suppose  that  investigators  should  be  satisfied 
ik  the  fame  of  their  discoveries,  and  not  require  any  payment ; 
t  this  is  a  most  unfair  supposition,  because  no  man  can  live 
thoQt  means,  and  every  useful  person  deserves  to  be  paid  for 
I  labour.  Ought  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  to  have  been 
Ittfied  with  the  fame  alone  of  his  exploits,  without  being  paid 
J  salary?  Ought  a  Bishop  to  be  content  with  the  renown  of 
B  eloquence,  without  receiving  any  payment  for  his  services  ? 
A  XCIX.  No.  CXCVI.]— Niw  Series,  Vol.  XLIH.  No.  IL       B  B 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  an  investigator,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
practical  ability,  is  very  often  put  into  an  office,  the  duties  of 
which  he  can  efficiently  discharge,  and  yet  have  leisure  for 
original  research — as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Graham,  the 
eminent  Master  of  the  Mint,*  our  Astronomers  Royal,  &a — and 
thus  obtain  his  reward.  But  this  is  a  very  imperfect  plan,  be- 
cause research  is  very  difficult,  and  to  be  carried  out  fully  requires 
the  whole  of  a  man's  time  and  attention ;  the  investigator  would 
also  be  taken  from  more  important  work  to  do  that  which  is  of 
less  value  to  the  nation,  and  which  might  be  performed  by  » 
more  suitable  person  ;  appointments  also  of  the  kind  referred  to 
are  much  too  few  in  number.  Such  a  plan  as  this,  of  relegating 
important  national  work  to  odd  hours  spared  from  official  duties, 
is  a  makeshift,  and  quite  unworthy  of  this  nation. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  rewarding  scientific  dis- 
coverers and  serving  national  interests  at  the  same  time,  would 
be  to  create  salaried  professorships  of  original  research,  and  ap- 
point discoverers  of  repute  to  fill  them. 

The  great  difficulty  of  determining  from  what  source  disco- 
verers should  be  paid  for  their  labours,  arises  from  the  fact  thai^ 
all  classes  of  the  community  share  in  the  benefit.  It  is  evident 
they  should  be  paid  from  a  source  towards  which  all  classes  either 
directly  or  indirectly  contribute,  and  therefore  from  some  national 
fund.  The  persons  who  first  use  new  scientific  knowledge  ar« 
the  compilers  of  scientific  books,  and  teachers  of  science;  but 
these  only  disseminate  the  knowledge,  and  do  not  derive  fioi* 
it  any  great  pecuniary  advantage — ^they  are  only  the  agents  for 
supplying  the  knowledge  to  others.  The  persons  who  first  coo- 
vert  such  knowledge  into  valuable  commercial  commodities  ar« 
inventors,  and  manufacturers  who  have  received  scientific  edoca^ 
tion  or  advice;  but  those  who  derive  the  greatest  pecuniary 
benefit  from  it,  and  who  should  therefore  either  directly  or  in- 
directly pay  in  the  largest  degree  for  it,  are  the  great  manufac- 
turers, capitalists,  and  landowners.  Whilst  the  question  as  t^ 
what  class  of  persons  shall  primarily  bear  the  expense  of  reeeMcb- 
18  being  settled,  discoverers  themselves  are  suffering  great  injn^^ 
tice,  research  is  declining,  and  our  manufactures  and  commeio^ 
are  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations. 

What  the  amount  of  loss  and  disadvantage  suffered  by  thi^ 
nation,  through  want  of  encouragement  of  scientific  inquiry  i09 
cannot  be  estimated,  but  it  is  certainly  enormous.  Had  even  * 
very  moderate  amount  of  payment  been  made  for  sach  labontA 
and  the  expenses  out  of  pocket  paid  in  fuU^  the  amount  of  i 
search  performed  would  have  been  greatly  increased.    Ufl' 

*  !nie  Mastership  of  the  Mint  is  no  longer  given  to  adentiite 
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pxesent  circumstances,  many  promising  young  men,  fitted  to 
l>ccome  good  investigators,  have  been  driven  out  of  science  alto- 
S^ether.  Even  amongst  our  most  able  discoverers,  scarcely  one 
"^lio  has  not  possessed  private  means  has  continued  research 
l>e7ond  the  middle  age  of  life,  because  such  labour  enables  no 
provision  to  be  made  for  old  age ;  and  all  those  who  have  left  have 
cievoted  themselves  to  less  important  but  more  lucrative  occupa- 
tions— some  to  lecturing  or  teaching,  others  to  compiling  scien- 
tific books,  some  to  practise  as  scientific  advocates  or  consulting 
cliemists ;  some  to  work  out  inventions,  some  to  become  scientific 
Commissioners  or  inspectors  of  chemical  works,  others  to  become 
manufacturers,  patent-agents,  managers  of  works,  &c.  Most  of 
these  gentlemen  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  research  at  a 
period  of  life  when  their  faculties  were  in  the  most  perfect  state 
for  continuing  it 

Meanwhile  our  manufacturers  and  others  in  all  directions  are 
making  for  improvements  in  their  machines  and  processes ;  em- 
ployers of  st^m-engines  want  to  obtain  more  power  from  the 
coals ;  makers  of  washing-soda  wish  to  recover  their  lost  sulphur ; 
copper-smelters  want  to  utilize  the  "  copper-smoke  ;"  glass  makers 
''nah  to  prevent  bad  colour  in  their  glass ;  iron-puddlers  want  to 
economize  heat ;  gas  companies  are  desirous  of  diminishing  the 
leakage  of  gas  ;  iron-smelters  wish  to  avoid  the  evil  efiects  of 
impurities  in  the  iron  ;  manufacturers  in  general  want  to  utilize 
^eir  waste  products,  and  prevent  their  polluting  the  streams 
^d  atmosphere ;  and  so  on  without  end.  And  inventors  are 
^continually  trying  to  supply  these  demands,  by  exercising  their 
■till  in  every  possible  way,  with  the  aid  of  the  scientific  informa- 
tion contained  in  books;  but  after  putting  manufacturers  and 
^emselves  to  great  expense,  they  very  frequently  fail,  not  through 
^^ant  of  skill,  but  through  want  of  new  knowledge,  attainable 
^y  by  means  of  pure  research.  Judging  from  the  vast  amount 
of  inventive  skill  already  expended  upon  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  small  proportion  of  available  mechanical  power  yet  obtained 
from  the  coals  consumed  in  it,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
^^chine  for  completely  converting  heat  into  mechanical  force 
^c^iinot  be  invented  until  more  scientific  knowledge  is  dis- 
<^vered. 

The  progress  of  invention  depends  upon  that  of  discovery,  and 
^ese  various  inventions  wanted  by  manufacturers  and  others^ 
paiUiot  be  perfected  until  suitable  knowledge  is  found.  Every 
uivention  has  its  own  appropriate  discoveries,  by  means  of  which 
^o>ne  can  it  be  perfected  ;  it  was  not  possible  to  perfect  the  idea 
^  a&  electric  telegraph  before  the  discoveries  of  Volta  and 
P^tsted  were  made.  An  unlimited  number  of  inventions  cannot 
he  made  by  means  of  a  limited  amount  of  scientific  knowledge ;  , 
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and  our  present  stock  of  such  information  applicable  to  inven 
is  very  insufficient. 

In  consequence  of  this  want  of  new  knowledge,  man 
turers  continue  to  suffer  losses  which  might  be  avoided 
high  prices  of  useful  articles  are  maintained  ;  defects  in 
quality  are  not  improved;  preventable  accidents  contini 
happen ;  the  health  of  workmen  continues  to  suffer ;  -i 
means  of  curing  diseases  remain  unknown ;  medical  pn 
remains  full  of  empiricism,  &c.  &a  The  great  sewage  quest 
apparently  in  this  predicament ;  we  are  probably  trying  to 
it  without  first  discovering  the  requisite  knowledge  ;  invei 
engineers,  and  consulting  chemists,  have  racked  their  bndni 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  a  satisfactory  remedy,  and  theb 
of  the  entire  population  of  this  country  is  suffering.  If  i 
neglect  the  means  of  ameliorating  our  condition  we  desei 
suffer.  One  would  suppose  that  cholera,  contagious  disi 
colliery  accidents,  pollution  of  air  and  water,  enormous  wai 
heat  from  fires,  and  a  multitude  of  other  evils  which  dc 
upon  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  are  of  but  little  ic 
tance,  that  we  should  so  neglect  one  of  the  most  effectual  o 
of  preventing  them  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  by  negle 
to  aid  research,  those  who  gain  so  much  money  and  advai 
from  science,  are  sacrificing  national  interests  (and  their  owi 
an  immense  scale  to  personal  aggrandizement. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  these  remarks,  that  disooi 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  make  any  particular  invention 
be  produced  to  order ;  that  is  only  true  to  a  very  limited  ei 
Men  are  beggars  of  nature,  and  must  not  expect  to  be  pern 
to  choose  her  gifts,  or  dictate  what  secrets  shall  be  disd 
We  may  however  be  certain  that  if  we  acquire  a  very  i 
greater  supply  of  new  scientific  knowledge,  we  shall  then  be 
to  perfect  many  good  inventions,  though  not  exactly  of  the 
we  wish,  or  in  the  way  we  expect.  The  great  sewage  qui 
may  perhaps  be  solved  in  quite  an  unexpected  way,*  po 
by  the  discovery  of  some  substance  capable  of  precipit 
ammonia  and  organic  matter  from  their  solutiona 

What  is  the  reason  that  scientific  research  is  not  encoa 
in  England  ?  It  is  chiefiy  ignorance.  There  is  not  a  good  as 
portant  subject,  understo^  by  the  public,  which  is  not  u 
country  greatly  assisted,  nor  a  valuable  public  servant,  whose  h 
are  understood,  who  does  not  receive  liberal  payment  and  rei 
and  scientific  research  and  discoverers  therefore  are  neglecte 
wilfully,  nor  because  persons  are  unwilling  to  encourage 
objects,  but  because  scientific  discovery  and  its  great  value  1 
nation  are  so  little  known.  Scarcely  a  member  of  our  I^islati 
of  our  Universities,  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  national  impor 
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scientific  discoverys  aiad  it  would  probably  lie  impossible  to  find 
subject  of  such  great  magnitude  so  little  understood.  Compara- 
relyfew  persons  have  clear  ideas  of  the  essential  differences  be- 
reen  scientific  instruction,  research,  and  invention. 

Scientific  research  can  only  be  successfully  pursued  by  em- 
oying  the  highest  motive — viz.,  a  love  of  truth  in  preference  to 
1  things  ;  and  this  is  a  condition  which  very  few  persons  really 
!iderstand,  and  a  principle  which  a  still  smaller  number  practise. 
Len  in  this  country  are  so  accustomed  to  be  actuated  by  the 
as  noble  motive  of  immediate  self-interest  or  of  some  apparent 
ractical  result,  that  they  cannot  perceive  that  in  scientific  research 
le  most  valuable  results  can  only  be  obtained  by  employing  the 
ighest  motive.     However  necessary  and  effective  the  motive  o£ 
^-interest  or  of  apparent  practical  result  may  be  in  the  ordinary 
fiairs  of  life,  it  will  not  enable  a  man  to  make  many  discoveries, 
•ecause  it  leads  him  away  from  those  which  are  possible,  to  searcb 
dr  others  which  may  nor  may  not  be  possible.     The  beginnings^ 
f  discoveries  are  often  so  very  small,  that  it  requires  acute  senses- 
ad  observation  in  order  to  perceive  them ;  and  if  the  mind  i». 
preoccupied  with  a  desire  to  discover  some  particular  practical 
object,  new  phenomena  are  overlooked.     When  Faraday  dis- 
»vered  magneto-electricity,  the  first  effect  he  obtained  was  sa 
rery  feeble  that  he  could  scarcely  perceive  it   In  discovery,  man 
nuit  follow  where  Nature  leads.     Some  of  the  greatest  practical 
Cities  of  this  age  had  their  origin,  not  in  a  search  after  utilities, 
W  in  a  search  after    pure  truth,  entirely  irrespective  of  any 
utilities  to  which  it  might  lead. 

Another  cause  of  the  want  of  encouragement  of  research,  is 
*^^  natural  selfishness  which  exists,  though  in  very  different 
'agrees,  in  all  men.  Many  wealthy  persons  wish  things  to  re- 
aain  as  they  are.  Many  manufacturers  would  not  aid  research 
lUeas  they  could  monopolize  its  advantages.  Students  also 
^Qerally  prefer  those  subjects  which  are  best  rewarded,  and  do 
ot  sufficiently  consider  their  intrinsic  value.  The  love  of  truth 
^  truth's  sake  alone  is  very  weak  in  most  men,  and  but  few 
^xx  make  the  greatest  public  good  their  chief  object  of  life. 
'^Slishmen  in  general  care  less  for  new  scientific  knowledge 
^^^  for  the  new  inventions  which  result  from  it. 

The  extreme  ignorance  in  this  country  of  the  value  of  scien- 
^<5  research,  is  largely  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  "  practical"^ 
^^t^acter  of  the  English  mind  ;  men  cannot  perceive  the  deep- 
^t«l  and  universal  sources  of  their  wealth,  and  they  prefer  those 
^'inpations  which  yield  the  most  obvious  remunerative  results. 
^  is  also  partly  due  to  scientific  investigators  themselves  not 
^^ing  pleaded  their  own  cause ;  such  men  have  been  so  absorbed 
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in  the  more  important  occupation  of  discovery,  that  they  hav 
probably  more  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  neglected  to  < 
force  the  just  claims  of  their  own  subject.  It  is  however  chie^KBj 
caused  by  the  influence  of  misapplied  wealth,  operating  throu^^gh 
the  old  Universities  and  large  public  schools.  The  sons  of  t  .«=^he 
wealthy  are  most  of  them  educated  at  those  institutions,  and  ^k.  ac- 
cording to  evidence  supplied  by  University  authorities  to  Ro^^-  mjtl 
Commissioners,  many  persons  send  their  sons  to  those  places  r  for 
other  purposes  than  to  acquire  learning,  and  allow  them  •-  too 
much  money.  The  considerable  wealth  of  these  young  m  Miua 
supplies  them  with  attractions  which  decoy  them  from  industrial  ^ons 
study,and  the  wishes  of  the  parents  and  students  have  been  larg^^^ely 
acquiesced  in  by  the  tutors  and  college  authorities.     At  our  old 

Universities  also,  physical  and  chemiosd  knowledge  is  very  mw-  ^nch 
less  rewarded  than  some  other  subjects,  though  latterly  a  c^^zxn- 
«iderable  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  but  n  ^■jhji 

now  there  is  not  a  University  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a  kn-   :of- 

ledge  of  scientific  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 

highest  scientific  honour.     In  these  various  ways  physical  and 

chemical  science  has  been  kept  very  low  in  our  chief  86at^=»  of 
learning;  and  scientific  research  is  wholly  neglected  by  the 
governing  authorities. 

The  Universities  practically  determine  the  kind  and  am<       mat 
of  scientific  instruction  in  the  schools  generally  of  this  ooui      Jtiy, 
because  the  boys  in  the  schools  are  prepared  for  those  institufcz^oos 
in  the  subjects  only  which  the  Universities  require,  and  thusB*    the 
^Id  Universities  have  largely  been  the  cause  of  the  low  staPT^ard 
of  scientific  knowledge  throughout  the  country.     The  men^.  'ben 
of  our  Government,  also  the  head  masters  of  nearly  all       the 
Orammar  schools,  and  the  upper  classes  generally  in  this  oouKstiy, 
having  been  mostly  educated  at  our  great  public  schools  and  old 
Universities,  have  remained  comparatively  ignorant  of  scieno^^  ud 
still  less  acquainted  with  scientific  research. 

Unless  a  powerful  remedy  is  promptly  applied,  the  protsent 
decline  of  research  is  likely  t6  continue,  because  the  pursuit  of  it 
is  continually  becoming  more  difficult,  and  our  scientific  investi- 
gators are  becoming  more  painfully  conscious  of  the  injustice  of 
their  position.     And  should  research  go  on  decreasing,  and  thai 
of  other  nations  increase,  we   shall  probably  continue  to  faU 
behind  foreign  countries  in  improvements  in  arts,  manofactores, 
'  commerce,  and  all  the  advantages  that  flow  from  science. 

The  industry  of  the  Germans  in  scientific  research  is  quite  re- 
markable, as  may  easily  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  a  recent 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  or  of  tie 
Chemical  News ;  they  are  availing  themselves  of  the  gre^t 
fountain  of  knowledge  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ourselves 
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•eady  beginning  to  reap  the  reward  Within  the  last 
ir  years  they  have  succeeded,  by  means  of  researches, 
ali^rine,  the  colouring  principle  of  madder.  "  Eng- 
)e8  immense  quantities  of  benzene,  the  greatest  part 
oes  to  Germany,  there  to  be  converted  into  aniline 
iderable  quantity  of  which  goes  back  to  England.  No 
ry  is  so  far  advanced  in  the  manufacture  of  the  coal- 
as  Germany.  The  quantity  of  alizarine  manu&c- 
le  German  makers  far  surpasses  the  English  prodac- 
**  Alizarine,  Natural  and  Artificial,'*  by  F.  Versmann. 
,  1873.)  Statements  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
md  made  by  our  manufacturers  and  others,  of  the 
»f  branch  after  branch  of  our  manufactures  to  Ger- 
of  the  continually  increasing  importation  of  German- 
ss. 

ly  this  state  of  things  we  require  a  general  encourage- 
*e  scientific  inquiry  by  the  State  and  the  Universities, 
bt  by  some  persons  who  have  given  special  attention 
Hit  that  the  State  ought  to  encourage  such  research 
in  general,  by  appointing  a  Minister  of  Science  pos- 
ntific  knowledge  and  good  administrative  ability ;  a 
>uncil  to  advise  our  Governments  in  all  important 
kting  to  science ;  and  by  establishing  State  laborato- 
3  scientific  inquiry,  with  discoverers  of  repute  in  them 
aged  in  research  in  their  respective  subjects.  It 
cult  to  determine  the  expediency  of  giving  effect  to 
il,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  that  some  of  the 
ich  of  our  Universities  should  be  applied  to  pure 
covery,  by  the  foundation  of  professorships  of  original 
d  that  the  highest  honours  in  science  should  only 
students  who  have  made  a  good  original  research 
Qce.  The  Royal  Commission  for  the  Advancement  of 
lowever,  collecting  evidence  on  the  subject  from  all 
scientific  investigators  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  soon 
)rt  containing  their  recommendations. 
m  to  these  means,  local  efforts  might  be  made  to  en- 
>arch  in  each  great  centre  of  industry ;  those  efforts 
d  by  issuing  a  prospectus  of  the  following  kind : — 

al  to  Found  a  Laboratory  of  pure  Scientific 
Research  in . 

anufacturers,  merchants,  capitalists,  land-owners,  and 

enerally,  of  this  town  and  district  have  derived,  and 

riving,  great  pecuniary  and  other  benefits  from  the 

new  knowledge  by  means  of  pure  research  in  the 
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scieDces  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  ;  and  as  in  consequence  of  the 
great  neglect  of  such  research  in  this  country,  and  the  increased 
cultivation  of  it  in  other  lands,  especially  in  Germany,  our  com- 
merce is  suffering,  and  a  great  many  evils  in  manufacturing  and 
other  operations,  in  sanitary  and  many  other  matters  dependeat 
upon  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  remain  unremedied ;  it 
is  proposed  to  found  a  Local  Laboratory  of  original  research  In 
those  sciences,  and  to  employ  one  or  more  discoverers  of  reputes 
with  assistants  and  every  suitable  appliance  in  them,  who  shikH 
be  wholly  engaged  in  such  labour  in  their  respective  sciences. 

It  may  be  objected  that  no  corporate  body  can  enter  intotb^ 
question  of  the  relative  merits  of  different  discoverers  propofl^<3 
to  be  appointed  as  professors  of  original  research  in  such  labora^ 
lories,  but  this  question  is  largely  decided  by  the  public  opirno* 
of  scientific  men.  Any  man  who  had  published  many  origin^ 
papers  in  the  first-class  scientific  periodicals  or  journals  of  sciecm- 
tific  societies,  would  of  course  be  a  discoverer  of  repute ;  and  any 
investigator  who  had  published  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  might  be  considered 
one  of  the  highest  ability. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  in  carrying  out  any  of 
these  schemes,  is  the  very  general  ignorance  in  this  country  of 
the  value  and  necessity  of  research,  and  this  can  only  be  over- 
come by  scientific  men  themselves  performing    their  dnty  of 
enlightening  the  public  on  the  subject.     On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  scientific  discoverers  are  waiting 
for  justice,  they  hold  to  a  great  extent  the  key  of  the  future proe- 
perity  of  this  nation  in  their  hands. 
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RT.  n. — Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Defence  op  the  Faith." 

Idresa  Delivered  at  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  in  tlie  Liver» 
pool  CoUegiate  Institution,  Dec.  21st,  1872,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Illustrative  Passages.  London :  John 
Murray.    1873. 

'  is  not  our  general  custom  to  review  speeches — or  "Addresses  " 
as  they  are  now-a-days  called — ^by  public  men,  however 
inent.  They  form  a  legitimate  subject  of  criticism  to  the 
rspaper  press,  to  which  indeed  they  supply  a  large  portion  of 
materials ;  criticism  which,  however  vigorous  and  able,  is  yet 
lost  always  necessarily  delivered  in  much  the  same  off-hand 
le  as  the  language  commented  on.  To  examine  such  utterances 
lately  in  the  pages  of  a  Review  would  bo  evidently  unfair, 
speak  plain  truth,  we  are  most  of  us  in  the  habit  of  deliver- 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  mortal  life  of  many  super- 
al  views,  hasty  generalizations,  indifferent  logic,  and  other 
iter  which  if  not  absolute  nonsense,  yet,  as  the  old  phrase  is, 
IDS  very  much  up  into  it."  With  ordinary  men  this  kind  of 
k  finds  its  natural  vent  in  the  domestic  circle  or  the  commerce 
lociety.  With  what  are  called  public  men,  it  is  discharged  at 
Kdianics'  Institutes,  Collegiate  Institutions,  Liberal  and  Con- 
irative  Demonstrations  or  Agricultural  dinners.  And  there  is 
« to  be  said  by  way  of  excuse  in  the  latter  case,  that  on  these 
blic  platforms  and  occasions  it  is  not  always  discharged 
luntanly. 

If  then  Mr.  Gladstone  had  chosen  jyroprio  motii,  or  yielding 
a  mild  compulsion  had  felt  himself  called  upon,  to  address  some 
Bervations  upon  any  subject  under  the  sun  to  a  room  full  of 
od  young  Liverpool  men  or  Sunday-school  children,  and  had 
owed  these  observations  to  find  their  way  to  the  public  through 
d  medium  of  the  daily  papers,  we  should  hardly  have  felt  that 
^as  within  our  province  to  offer  a  remark.  Not  that  we 
^uld  be  supposed  to  insinuate  that  under  these  circumstances 
i&ight,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  have  talked  nonsense  with 
punity.  On  the  contrary,  we  venture  to  think — having  some 
Perience  of  his  speeches — ^that  an  off-hand  effort  of  this  kind 
uld  have  been  better  than  the  present  performance  ;  and  we 
Ungly  concede  that,  even  when  talking  on  topics  which  he 
>car8  to  us  not  to  have  maturely  considered,  he  never  talks 
All  we  mean  is,  that  a  speech  of  this  kind,  whatever 
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it  might  have  contained,  would  not  have  been  a  fair  subject  foi 
roore  than  passing  observation.  We  are  informed,  however, 
through  the  reports  in  the  papers,  that  this  address  was,  contrary 
to  the  well-known  practice  of  the  Premier,  either  read  or 
delivered  from  very  copious  notea  He  himself  speaks  of  its 
delivery  as  "  no  matter  of  mere  compliment  or  ceremony,  bat  as 
one  of  very  serious  duty."  What  is  of  more  moment,  it  has 
since  been  deliberately  published,  either  by  its  author  or  with  its 
author's  sanction,  with  the  addition  of  illustrative  passages,  aa 
introduction,  and  some  fresh  matter.  An  address  issued  in  this 
form,  with  its  author's  imprimatur,  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  book,  and  it  does  not  matter  for  the  purposes  of 
criticism  whether  it  is  a  large  or  a  small  one.  Or  rather,  as  we 
shall  directly  endeavour  to  show,  the  publication  of  a  small  bode 
or  pamphlet,  if  that  name  be  preferred,  by  such  a  man  on  soch 
topics  renders  his  utterances  in  some  respects  even  more  note- 
worthy than  if  they  had  been  embodied  in  a  large  one. 

We  must  at  once  say  that  we  think  it  a  subject  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  introduced  into  an  address  of  this 
kind  topics  which  he  himself  admits  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  in  his  limits  ;  and  still  more  a  subject  ol 
regret  that  he  should  have  given  these  crude  remarks  of  his  to  the 
world  in  an  authorized  form.  It  is  true  that  he  shows  symptomsd 
great  alarm,  and  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  crowds  afficted  bj 
a  sense  of  panic  much  may  be  pardoned.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  alarmed  without  a  cause,  that  this  panic  is  an  tui- 
reasonable  one.  Since  his  theological  views  were  definitely 
formed  some  forty  years  ago— and  we  are  sure  that  no  man' 
views  have  ever  been  more  honestly  formed — since  the  tinM 
when  as  we  suppose  he  would  say  they  were  "  determined,  < 
great  movement  has  been  going  on  in  the  minds  of  men  << 
honest,  as  thoughtful,  and  in  many  cases  as  able  as  him>^ 
distinctly  hostile  to  several  of  the  main  conclusions  which  hi 
then  arrived  at,  and  which  early  training  and  subsequent  haW 
have  imprinted  in  his  mind  in  the  form  of  axioms.  A  keen 
observer,  he  has  noticed  this  movement,  and  is  greatly  pofiled  t^ 
it  And  more  than  this,  in  his  peculiar  position — we  think  w« 
are  doing  him  no  injustice  in  venturing  the  suggestion — whatl^ 
sees  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  specially  irritating  to  him.  His  feel* 
ings  must  be  those  with  which  we  may  imagine  a  virtooQ' 
Roman  statesman  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  contemplatmg 
the  rapid  spread  of  a  new  and  to  him  incomprehensible  delusion 
like  Christianity.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  taken  a  great  p^ 
not  seldom  the  leading  part,  in  all  the  vast  social  and  pohtio^ 
movements  of  a  whole  generation,  and  who  is  suddenly  brought 
£Etce  to  face  with  a  movement  incalculably  more  important  tbtf 
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f  of  those  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal,  in  which  he 
I  take  no  part,  which  is  indeed  running  in  a  direction 
irely  opposite  to  his  most  cherished  convictions,  and  threaten- 

what  he  holds  to  be  the  most  firmly  established  truths. 
1834,  and  for  years  afterwards,  he  tells  us  plaintively, 
lere  seemed  to  be  a  public  proclamation  of  the  established 
iKmy  between  Science  ana  Religion"  (that  is,  orthodox 
istianity).  And  why,  he  asks  in  effect,  cannot  this  be  so 
1873  ?  Ah,  why  indeed  ?  The  evil,  we  fancy,  dates  from 
mod  anterior  even  to  1834.  Why  was  this  dangerous  path 
livergence  from  Scripture  ever  entered  upon  by  science? 
re  was  a  time,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  science 

Revelation  were  in  perfect  accord  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dogony  of  Genesis.  Why  are  they  not  so  now  ?  We  think 
could  find  some  examples  of  still  earlier  disagreement  be- 
n  the  two.  We  wonder  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  author, 
igh  it  will  be  no  news  to  our  readers,  that  a  possible  explana- 
of  the  phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  £eu:t  that  science  is 
ressive,  that  the  science  of  1873  is  not  in  all  respects  the 
i  thing  as  the  scieuce  of  1834  We  were,  however,  pointing 
hat  may  be,  nay,  what  must  be,  the  feelings  of  one  in  Mr. 
Istone's  almost  unique  position  among  us,  when  contemplat- 
;his  to  him  porteutous  inroad  of  free-thought  He  is  puzzled, 
'easons  of  his  own,  and  for  very  much  better  reasons  he  is 
ably  annoyed,  and  certainly  alarmed. 

et  a  moment's  reflection  should  have  shown  him  that  before 
Qg  part  in  the  conflict  he  ought  to  have  made  sure  that  he 

something  worth  hearing  to  say.  For  he  might  very  well 
»  said  nothing  ;  which  we  think  would  have  been  under  the 
imstances  the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  Or  he  might  have 
ared  a  short  argument  directed  against  the  weak  places  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Strauss,  which  would  at  any  rate 
)  been  received  with  that  respectful  attention  which  is  sure 
jeet  everything  from  Mr.  Gladstone  s  pen.  The  one  thing 
mght  not  to  have  done  is  to  make  just  such  a  speech,  or 
er  to  publish  just  such   a  pamphlet  as   that  now  before 

Because  what  it  amounts  to,  in  point  of  fact,  is  simply  this, 

he  himself  is  entirely  opposed  to  what  Mr.  Buckle  termed 
)  sceptical  spirit ''  in  religion,  and  that  he  looks  upon  certain 
erne  manifestations  of  it  with  a  disfavour  which  we  will 
it  that  we  ourselves  in  some  degree  sympathize  with.  At 
same  time  he  has  given  this  opinion  under  circumstances 
ih  prevent  him  from  backing  it  with  his  reasons,  he  himself, 
«d,  carefully  informing  us  not  only  that  he  has  not  got  the 
S  but  that  he  has  not  got  the  requisite  capacity.  Now  we 
k  that  this  way  of  treatment  is — ^to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
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Affiable  Hawk  in  the  Game  of  Speculation — "  too  much  to  Ije 
enough."    We  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  aenriceal^Je 
to  the  author,  or  to  the  cause  supported  by  him,  while  we  thiziJ: 
that  he  has  not  taken  into  account  the  danger  from  his  point  <xr 
view  of  making  use  of  it 

No  human  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  accused  or  even 
suspected  Mr.  Gladstone  of  being  what  is  commonly  called  an 
Infidel.  Some  ridiculous  persons  have,  from  time  to  time, 
written  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  a 
strange  perversity,  he  has  written  answers  which  though  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  minds — which  indeed  neded 
no  satisfaction  on  the  point — were  always  of  a  nature  to  lea?eit 
open  to  those  who  raised  the  question  to  assert  that  they  were 
mere  evasiona  No  doubt  he  might  urge,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  he  had  furnished  people  with  a  reason,  and  was  not 
bound  to  furnish  them  with  an  understanding.  But  then  nofor- 
tunately  there  are  a  great  number  of  people  without  under- 
standings, and  in  condescension  to  their  weakness  it  migbt  have  fcetoe  t 
been  just  as  well  to  say  in  plain  language,  **  I  am  not  a  Roman  j^  ^ 
Catholia"  With  regard  to  scepticism,  he  has  taken  a  much  ^  ^ 
more  decided  course.  He  has,  as  it  were,  issued  a  prodamatioo,  m^m 
or  we  may  say  launched  a  Bull  against  it :  for  that  is  what  this 
lecture  amounts  to.  But  why  do  this  (since  he  had  not  to  free 
himself  from  any  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the  views  animad-  ^^  ^ 
verted  on),  except  from  a  mere  burning  desire  and  impal>6>  |^ 
prompted  by  panic,  to  proclaim  his  opinions,  "quodcamqoo 
animo  flagrante  liberet,"  from  the  housetops  ? — a  course  scarodj 
worthy  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  thinker. 
For  though  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  sneer  at  the  term,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  applying  it  to  him.  There  is  indeed  a  third 
solution,  involving  a  motive  which  may  have  influenced  hiWi  _.«  ^, 
almost  without  his  having  acknowledged  it  to  himself,  ^j  ^koU 
would  not  be  supposed  to  hint  that  as  Henry  VIIL  9si  ^  ^ 
James  I.  of  England  issued  royal  manifestoes  in  support  »  ^  im 
established  but  disputed  views  of  their  day — both  of  them,  hy 
the  way,  being  directed  against  the  damnable  opinions  of  certain 
Germans — so  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whose  office  has  accmed  •> 
much  of  the  kingly  power  of  former  days,  may  have  thoagbt  oi 
reviving  in  his  own  favour  the  quasi-royal  function  of  denouncing 
religious  error.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  motive  which  has 
induced  him  to  announce  in  this  way  his  personal  views  in*y 
not  be  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  which  influenced  Henry  VUf- 
and  James  I.  He  may  think  that  from  one  in  his  exceptional  p^' 
tion  a  mere  warning  against  certain  opinions  may  have  ff^} 
efiect,  especially  on  the  young,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  give  this 
warning.    We  should  respect  such  a  notion  as  this,  like  any  other 
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lest  and  conscientious  one,  but  we  should  think  it  a  complete 
stake.     It  is  a  mistake  not  unlikely  to  be  made  by  persons 

0  are  conscious  of  exercising  an  immense  influence  in  the 
lere  of  politics.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  pre- 
it  day,  and  in  civilized  countries,  a  mere  announcement  of 
nion  on  the  part  of  any  man  whatever,  on  a  subject  lying  out- 
e  his  own  sphere,  will  have  no  appreciable  weight,  as  it  eer- 
ily deserves  to  have  none.  We  have  used  the  term  "in 
ilized  countries,"  because  we  can  quite  believe  that  if  the 
rereign  of  Japan,  or  even  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  were  to 
umnce  to-morrow  his  conversion  to  a  new  religion,  a  great 
nber  of  his  subjects  might  be  led  to  imitate  him.  But  while 
8  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  change  of  opinion  on  the 
jject  of  the  Irish  Church,  for  instance,  induced  a  great  number 
other  people  to  change  their  opinions,  we  hold  it  as  equally 
tain  that  neither  he  nor  Prince  Bismarck,  neither  the  Emperor 
tlliam  nor  General  Grant,  will  by  a  mere  announcement  of  his 
W8  on  theology  or  science  or  art,  be  able  in  the  long  run  to 
iaoDce  the  mind  of  any  human  being  outside  the  small  circle 
his  friends,  acquaintance,  and  dependents.  We  should  have 
mght  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  known  this,  and  that  he 
aid  have  been  able  to  distinguish  between  the  large  circula- 
Q  sore  to  be  commanded  by  any  utterances  of  his  on  such 
gects,  and  the  permanent  effects  likely  to  be  produced.  If  he 
Bsnot  see  this,  if  he  thinks  that  the  numerous  editions  of  his 
uphlet  which  have  been  called  for  are  a  satisfactory  symptom 
the  good  which  it  is  working,  he  resembles  the  ingenious  gen- 
men  who  draw  up  the  reports  of  certain  Bible  and  Tract 
cieties^  and  who  inform  us  how  chestsfuU  of  these  publications 

3  "eagerly  sought  for"  by  the  heathen  of  such  and  such  a 
adtty  into  whose  hands  they  are  emptied,  without  being  able  to 

1  us  that  a  single  genuine  case  of  conversion  has  resulted. 
^  the  other  hand,  while  not  a  single  man  or  woman  will  be  cou- 
rted from  or  prevented  from  falling  into  infidelity  by  learning 
^  the  Prime  Minister  has  a  special  horror  of  it^  we  are 
iiinded  of  what  Hume  tells  us  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  As  the  con- 
^ersy  became  more  illustrious  by  Henry's  entering  the  lists,  he 
sir  still  more  the  attention  of  mankind ;  and  the  Lutheran 
cbine  daily  acquired  new  converts  in  every  part  of  Europe." 
^  effect  of  James's  work  was  in  the  long  run  precisely 
Ular.  What  result  can  be  expected  to  follow  from  his  mere 
^Unciation  (admittedly  without  an  attempt  at  refutation)  of 
^  opinions  of  Strauss  and  others  ?  Evidently  that  an  English 
Wation  of  Strauss's  latest  work  will  be  among  the  first 
tU>Qncements  of  what  is  called  the    "  publishing  season ;'' 

4  Mr.  Winwood  Beade's  book,  which  was^  we  believe,  for 
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some  time  after  its  appearance  a  drag  in  the  market,  w 
have  received  an  impetus  like  that  communicated  some  yea 
ago  by  the  same  hacd  to  ''  Ecce  Homo ;"  that  mai 
educated  persons  who  had  heard  vaguely  of  Mr.  Herbc 
Spencer  will  purchase  his  "  First  Principles,"  and  what 
more  read  it,  and  what  is  still  more  may  not  be  "shocker 
at  it,  or  may  even  be  "beguiled  and  attracted""  by  it  Mi 
people  know  the  story  of  the  Irish  priest  who  on  confiei 
ing  the  ostler,  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  greased  tl 
horses'  teeth  to  prevent  their  eating  the  beana  "Never!"  m 
the  indignant  reply.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next  oonfessioi 
the  question  being  repeated,  elicited  the  answer  that  Pat  bad  c 
late  frequently  indulged  in  the  practice.  "  Why,  who  coul 
have  put  such  a  wicked  idea  into  your  head  ?"  "  Faith,  to  beror 
it  was  your  reverence !" 

We  now  proceed  to  oflFer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  portion  c 
the  address  to  which  we  have  been  alluding.  And  lest  it  h 
thought  that  we  are  dealing  too  hardly  with  the  expressions  used 
and  cross-questioning  too  closely  the  ideas  which  may  be  supposec 
to  lie  behind  them,  we  must  repeat  that  we  are  commenting  upoi 
a  published  and  corrected  work,  issued  from  the  press  for  a  ptf 
ticular  and  a  very  definite  purpose.  True  it  is  a  short  one;  bai 
its  shortness  forms  no  plea  in  bar  of  such  criticism.  There  is  n( 
excuse  for  falling  into  confusion  in  the  course  of  a  few  pag<6> 
Whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideas  are  clear  on  the  subjects  of  wlud 
he  treats,  we  shall  see  directly.  At  page  11  of  the  pamphlet  is  t( 
be  found  the  first  symptom  of  alarm,  and,  we  think  we  may  add 
of  confusion.  The  author  objects  to  professors  of  the  natoral 
sciences  claiming  for  them  in  a  pre-eminent  or  exclusive  sense  th 
name  of  "  science.^' 

"  So  that  a  man  who  observes  and  reasons  upon  plants  or  aniiDib 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  globe,  or  of  the  celestial  system,  is  a  ntf< 
of  science ;  but  to  observe  and  reason  upon  history,  upon  pbilosopta 
ill  its  older  sense,  or  upon  theology,  establishes  no  such  title,  thoogl 
the  very  same  process  of  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  of  drawiofl 
inferences  from  them  is  pursued  in  one  case  and  in  the  otber;  sw 
though  it  seems  sufficiently  absurd  to  hold  that  there  is  a  scieiioeol 
the  human  body,  but  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  the  miad  0 
soul." 

We  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  this  sentence,  coming  from  th< 
pen  of  a  Prime  Minister.  If  it  reached  us  as  a  fragment  of  ^ 
prose  exercise  sent  up  for  correction  by  a  pupil  of  the  lA^ec^ 
Collegiate  Institution  we  should  be  at  our  ease,  because  ^ 
should  feel  entitled  to  administer  to  him  some  such  elementtf] 
observations  as  the  following : — 

"  You  will  find  it^  as  a  general  rule,  much  better  not  to  qoan^ 
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the  accepted  use  of  words.  Ton  ore  either  wanting  to  re- 
to  Science  the  meaning  which  it  used  to  bear,  that  of 
Ua,  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  a  change  which  it  is  hopeless  to 
pt  to  make ;  or  else  (and  this  really  seems  what  you  do  in- 
you  are  for  including  under  it  branches  of  human  inquiry 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  playing  on  a  violin  has  to 
th  driving  a  steam-engine.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  defini- 
often  shade  into  one  another,  and  with  regard  to  History^ 
yon  have  mentioned,  though  it  is  not  yet  a  science,  there 
loobt  that  some  historians  often  pursue  their  investigations 
It  may  be  called  a  scientific  method.  Such  men  might  per- 
without  violence,  be  styled  scientific  men.  But  with  regard 
At  you  call  '  philosophy  in  its  older  sense  *  (which  means 
^yaics)  and  Theology,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  They 
3t  sciences  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term :  indeed 
rm  excludes  them  as  certainly  as  the  definition  '  Animals ' 
les  ^Plants,'  as  the  word  England  necessarily  excludes  all  por- 
tf  the  territory  known  as  France.  For  the  term  science  is  now 
lyed  in  reference  to  a  collection  of  phenomena  which  can  be 
fdy  and  which  can  be  exhibited  as  possessing  some  mutual 
lion,  so  that  from  the  occurrence  of  such  and  such  antece- 
we  can  invariably  infer  such  and  such  resulta  Now  from 
very  nature  Metaphysics  and  Theology  fall  outside  this 
feion.  Nor  are  any  of  the  experimental  methods  essential 
I  verification  of  facts  capable  of  being  employed  in  regard 
B  statements  which  their  professors  set  before  us — these 
d  facta  being  in  truth  legitimate  subjects  of  dispute.  They 
tempts  in  the  direction  of  Ontology,  a  strange  word  to  you 
pe ;  they  deal,  that  is  to  say,  with  things  as  they  are  sup- 
to  be,  not  merely  to  seem  to  us,  and  what  are  called  trans- 
ntal  truths,  beyond  the  reach  of  verification,  and  conse- 
ly  of  science.  And  no  amount  of  ingenious  reasoning  based 
assumptions  more  or  less  reasonable  can  be  compared  with 
process  of  collecting  and  digesting  facts  and  drawing  infe- 
3  from  them.'  We  may  then  soothe  your  wounded  feelings 
Uing  the  Theologian  a  man  of  great  reasoning  powers,  a 
of  genius,  &c. — as  indeed  many  such  a  one  has  been — but 
innot  admit  him  as  a  scientific  man  without  altering  the 
ted  meaning  of  the  word ;  and  after  aU,  this  would  not  serve 
porpoee,  for  we  should  immediately  have  to  invent  some 
irord  to  mark  the  difference  of  method  which  separates  him 
^the  professor  of  the  natural  sciences.' 
list  one  word  more  about  that  passage  in  which  you  talk  of 
Btbsardity  of  holding  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  the 
or  soul.'  Who  says  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  the 
or  soul?    All  that  is  asserted  is  that  there  is  not  one. 
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Tou  must  be  aware  that  there  are  some  subjects  of  study  wbidi 
have  not  as  yet  been  admitted  to  the  full  rank  of  Sciences,  either 
because  a  sufficient  number  of  verified  facts  falling  withiii  theijr 
domain  have  not  been  collected,  or  because,  though  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  great  number  of  facts,  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  systematize  them  in  any  way.  Of  this  latter  class  were 
until  very  lately  political  economy,  geology,  and  even  chemistry ; 
to  this  class  still  belongs  sociology.  Psychology  is  still  an  imper- 
fect science,  and  must  remain  in  that  condition  as  long  as  the 
nature  of  the  most  elementary  operations  of  the  mind  is  asob- 
ject  of  dispute  between  contending  schools.  It  has  not  at  present 
got  out  of  the  hands  of  what  you  call  *  philosophy  in  its  older 
sense ; '  and  this,  though  scientific  methods  are  being  applied  to 
it  by  such  men  as  Professor  Bain,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
others.  Nobody,  I  repeat,  says  that  there  can  be  no  sach 
science.  You  had  better  cut  out  this  part  of  your  very  promis- 
ing theme,  and  devote  this  evening  to  reading  the  introduction 
to  Lewes's  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy." 

At  page  22,  after  telling  us  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  treat 
of  the  differences  which  separate  Christian  Churches  and  sects 
from  each  other,  the  author  thus  proceeds  to  break  ground  on 
the  subject  of  modern  Scepticism  : — 

"  It  is  not  now  only  the  Christian  Church,  or  only  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, or  only  Christianity  which  is  attacked.  The  disposition  is  boldlj 
proclaimed  to  deal  alike  with  root  and  branch,  and  to  snap  utterly  tl^^ 
ties,  which  under  the  still  venerable  name  of  religion,  unite  man  mii^ 
the  unseen  world,  and  lighten  the  struggles  and  the  woes  of  life  bjtt** 
hope  of  a  better  land." 

This  must  mean  that  there  are  now-a-days  persons  who  deE»7 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God — or  rather  who  deny  that  ther^ 
are  any  sufficient  reasons  for  supposing  the  existence  of  sodi  ^ 
Being — ^and  who  hold  similar  views  as  to  a  future  state ;  wk^'» 
like  Strauss,  consider  every  form  of  worship  and  every  species  o^ 
prayer  to  be  not  merely  so  much  idle  breath  spent  upon  tb^ 
air  but  misspent  in  the  sense  of  being  wholly  unworthy  of  ti»^ 
dignity  of  man.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  hold  this  MMt^ 
of  creed,  driven  to  it  by  an  honest  exercise  of  their  hcaiiis^^ 
whether  for  adequate  reasons,  or  not,  is  another  matter.  TkB^ 
point  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  reference  to  Uiem  ^ 
not  whether  they  are  or  not  mistaken,  but  whether  Mr.  GladsloiB^ 
has  correctly  described  the  results  which  would  have  to  b^ 
accepted  by  those  who  embrace  their  teaching.  He  tells  as thti^ 
it  snaps  the  ties  with  the  unseen  world,  which  lightet^  th^ 
struggles  and  ike  woes  of  life  by  the  hope  of  a  better  wo/ft^ 
Now  this  is  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.    It  is        '    *^ 
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ooe  of  those  statements  which  by  carefully  leaving  out  of  sight 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  question,  give  an 
entirely  fg^ise  and  distorted  view  of  it.  We  consider  this  matter 
of  80  much  in^portance  that  although  we  have  recently  adverted 
to  it  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
again  devoting  a  few  words  to  it 

To  speak  quite  plainly :  which  would  be  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  mankind  generally,  that  Dr.  Strauss  should  turn 
out  to  be  right,  or  that  the  Church  of  England  should  turn  out 
to  be  right  ?  Dr.  Strauss  tells  us  that  at  the  close  of  this  life 
we  shall  cease  to  be.  Whether  there  are  or  are  not  grounds 
for   this   opinion,    is,   we   must  repeat,  altogether   beside   the 

Juestion.  What  we  want  to  ask  is  —  Does  this  view  of 
^r.  Strauss's  offer  such  a  very  appalling  look-out  to  a  rea- 
aonable  man  ?  Many  millions  of  human  beings  hold  it,  by 
the  bye.  No  doubt  the  prospect  of  future  non-existence 
play  not  be  an  altogether  pleasant  element  to  mingle  with  our 
ideas  for  a  few  short  years  to  come ;  but  by  no  ingenuity  can 
non-existence  itself  be  represented  as  unpleasant  It  was  our 
condition,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  when  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
^  made  all  that  pother/'  when  Romans  and  Carthaginians  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  of  the  world;  as  Lucretius  long  ago 
pointed  out — 

''£t  velut  anteacto  nil  tempore  sensimus  segri 
Ad  confligendum  venientihus  undique  Foenis. 

Sic  obi  non  erimus,  cum  corporis  atque  animai 

Discidium  fuerit,  quibus  e  sumus  uniter  apti 

Scilicet  baud  nobis  quicquam  qui  non  erimus  turn 

Accidere  omniuo  poterit  sensumque  movere 

Non  si  terra  mari  miscebitur  et  mare  coela" — III.  844,  sqq. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  Churches  teach  us  that 
Aere  is  such  a  place  as  hell,  a  scene  of  endless  and  excruciating 
torment ;  and  not  only  this,  but  that  it  is  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race.  Founding 
themselves  as  they  do*  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  think  they  are  unquestionably  right  in  teaching 
^;  for,  indeed,  we  can  extract  no  other  meaning  from  several 
^>«tinct  utterances  of  Jesus,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture ; 
^d  if  these  be  toned  down  into  a  sense  different  from  the  plain 
obvious  one,  a  similar  mode  of  interpretation  may  be  applied  to 
'^er  parts  of  Scripture,  with  the  effect  of  loosening  the  founda- 
tions of  all  dogmas.  Now  we  are  by  no  means  asserting  either 
^ft  there  is  no  hell  or  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  not  bound 
^^ther.  But  what  we  do  assert,  if  not  without  fear  of  con- 
^'^iction,  at  any  rate  without  fear  of  refutation,  is  that  it 
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is  much  to  be  hoped  that  there  is  no  future  at  all  for  us  rather 
thau  such  a  future  as  this.  A  Universe  without  a  sentieat 
Deity,  and  without  a  future  existence,*  is  a  much  more  cheerfiil 
prospect  for  man  than  a  Universe  governed  by  such  a  Deity  as 
Orthodoxy  paints  ;  one  who  chooses,  or  is  compelled,  to  torture 
the  bulk  of  us  for  ever  and  ever.  And  more  than  this,  even 
those  who  deem  themselves  to  have  a  well-founded  assurance  of 
eternal  happiness  must,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
being  utterly  selfish  and  degraded,  welcome  a  discovery,  if  such 
a  one  could  be  made,  which  should  deprive  them  of  this  prospect, 
on  the  condition  of  relieving  countless  milhons  of  others  from  a 
fate  at  which  imagination  stands  aghast.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  quite  honest — for  the  "  orthodox  Christian  "  that  is  to  say — 
to  talk  of  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  of  universal  extinction 
as  robbing  certain  people  of  the  hope  of  a  better  world,  while 
carefully  suppressing  the  eflFect  of  such  a  doctrine,  if  it  could  be 
shown  to  be  true,  in  delivering  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
others  from  a  worse  one.  Not  of  course  that  we  accuse 
Mr.  Gladstone  of  anything  like  conscious  misstatement.  He  is 
merely  giving  utterance  to  the  commonplaces  of  his  creed,  which 
he  has  imbibed,  and  now  gives  forth  again,  without  having  set 
himself  seriously  to  consider  whether  they  altogether  correctly 
represent  his  creed  viewed  as  a  whole.  Yet  if  the  subject  were 
one  to  which  he  could  devote  his  intellect  cleared  from  the 
disfiguring  mists  of  prepossession,  that  ax^vg  nig  \pvxn^  of  which 
Plato  speaks,  who  so  ready  as  he  to  scatter  such  sophisms  (and 
half-truths  are  often  sophisms)  in  half  a  dozen  sentences  ?  Let 
him  transfer  himself  in  imagination  to  the  planet  Mercury— we 
are  not  afraid  of  repeating  an  illustration  which  we  gave  last 
January— and  there  let  him  be  called  upon  to  decide  which  of 
two  disputed  beliefs  offers  the  most  desirable  prospect  (that  is 
the  point)  for  the  Mercurians ;  one  which  consigns  them  all  to 
the  sleep  of  death,  or  another,  holding  out  (if  you  please)  to  att 
the  hope  of  heaven,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  revelatbo* 
teaching  that  the  greater  part  will  go  to  hell.  He  could  gi^^ 
only  one  answer.  A  demonstration  of  Strauss's  UniversttH* 
would  be  to  the  Mercurians  generally  not  the  best  conoeivabl® 
tidings,  but  at  any  rate  infinitely  better  tidings  than  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  system  set  forth,  say  in  the  Longer  and  Shorts 
Catechisms.  How  then  can  this  be  different  at  Liverpool^ 
How  could  Mr.  Gladstone  go  over  there,  and  in  the  presence  oi 

*  It  has  heen  urged,  e,j.,  hj  Bishop  Butler,  that  it  would  not  mxtuffiff 
ffollcrto  because  there  was  no  God  there  could  therefore  be  no  hell.    It  ii  }^ 
\  meet  this  that  we  have  inserted  in  the  above  sentence  the  words  "and  with- 
out a  future  existence."    The  point  itself  we  have  not  space  to  notice  fortber* 
.It  does  not  affect  our  argument. 
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»  number  of  young  men  imply  that  Atheism  and  annihilation 

*re  a  black  look-out  for  the  race  compared  with  what  he  as  an 

prthodox  man  must  believe  to  be  the  average  prospect  for  the 

individual  ?    How,  believing  Straussism  to  be  untrue — and  our 

^gament  does  not  touch  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  respective 

creeds — could  he  from  his  stand-point  represent  it  as  anything 

elsetban  "a  pleasing  dream,"  "tidings  for  humanity  too  good 

to  be  true/'  "an  enticing  self-delusion/'  from  which,  because 

mitrue,  it  was  desirable  for  the  young  men  to  guard  them- 

aelves? 

In  the  above  extract,  as  we  have  just  said,  we  understand  the 
author  to  refer  to  certain  extreme  forms  of  unbelief  amounting 
to  Atheism.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  at  first  sight  good 
policy,  from  his  point  of  view,  to  direct  special  attention  to  these. 
We  should  have  thought  that  there  were  other,  and,  if  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say  so,  more  reasonable  issues  raised  by  the 
^irit  of  free  inquiry  in  the  present  day  equally  hostile  to  some 
of  the  main  dogmas  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  creed,  and  much  more 
likely  to  exercise  the  minds  of  young  men ;  doubts,  for  instance, 
fts  to  the  inspiration,  in  the  orthodox  sense,  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  which  he  passes  by  with  an  incidental  allusion. 
Would  it  not  have  been  well,  if  this  system  of  warning  and 
caution  is  held  to  be  of  any  use,  to  have  warned  and  cautioned 
his  audience  (containicg,  it  would  seem  from  page  10,  some  Jews) 
^^gainst  these  ?  However,  we  shall  directly  see  what  his  object 
''^as  in  dwelling  with  particular  emphasis  upon  sceptical  views  of 
*ii  extreme  kind.  What  we  wotild  here  observe,  is  that  he  is 
^o%  happy  in  his  illustrations  of  what  constitute  these  extreme 
▼iews,  and  that  he  includes  among  speculations  which  deal  root 
^^d  branch  with  religion  some  which  appear  to  us  by  no  means 
necessarily  to  have  that  effect 

The  paragraph  to  which  we  allude  follows  immediately  upon 
*he  sentence  last  quoted  from  the  address,  and  deals  exclusively 
^th  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Spencer  will  be  able  to  inform 
^  if  he  should  condescend  to  do  so,  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
3H)n  the  whole  correctly  apprehended  the  spirit  of  his  teaching. 
We  have  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  (especially  with  i\na 
P^phlet  before  us)  we  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  mere  ex- 
P'^esbns  of  opinion  on  these  topics  :  and  to  justify  ours  by  our 
'^aons  would  require  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  disposal. 
^^  "Will,  however,  notice  one  statement,  which  is  indeed  the  key- 
^te  to  the  tune  of  the  whole  paragraph  "  Upon  the  ground  of 
^hat  is  termed  evolution,  God  is  relieved  of  the  labour  of  creation.*' 
^W  is  it  true  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  fatal  to  religion  ? 
*Mt  it  would  be  fatal  to  orthodox  Christianity  we  admit  (though 
"^^^^e  orthodox  people  have  denied  even  this);  but  teaching 
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which  is  hostile  to  something  more  than  Christianity  has  beec^. 
distinctly  referred  to.     We  have  forborne,  by  the  way,  froncx 
criticising  such  expressions  as  **  attacking,"  "  proclaiming  a  dis- 
position to  deal  alike  with  root  and  branch,"  though  they  are  open 
to  some  comment.     The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Spencer,  for  instance- 
its  truth  or  falseness  being  quite  beside  the  question — is  an 
attack  upon   orthodox    religion  only  in   the  same  sense  that 
Galileo's  theory  was  an  attack  on  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  geology 
an  attack  on  tl^e  Book  of  Genesis.     However,  in  what  sense  is 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  as  advocated  by  its  chief  apostle,  hostile 
to  religion  ?     And  what  is  meant  by  such  expressions  as  Qod 
being  "  relieved  < 
the  name 

Merely,  if  the  matter  be  looked  into,  that,  as  science  advances, 
conceptions  of  God  and  of  his  mode  of  working  are  being  can- 
tinually  suggested  to  us,  more  and  more  removed  from  the  notions 
entertained  by  savages.     The  same  cry  has  for  centuries  greeted 
every  fresh  scientific  discovery,  and  every  speculation  foUowing 
in  the  wake  of  scientific  discovery.     "  Why,  this  would  be  banish- 
ing God  from  the  universe  !"     All  this  is  so  well  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Spencer  himself  in  the  very  book  referred  to,  "  First  Principles," 
and  is  besides  so  familiar  to  readers  of  this  Review,  that  we  may 
be  excused  from   dwelling  at   length   upon  it.     Not  indeed 
but  that  the  doctrine  of  evolution  may  be  held  by  many  AiheistSy 
but  that  is  not  the  point ;  the  point  is  whether  the  man  who 
holds  it  must  necessarily  be  an  Atheist.     We  say  no.    If  aU 
Mr.  Spencer's  speculations,  and,  we  may  add,  all  those  of  lA-^- 
Darwin,  and  the  "  spontaneous  generation,"  to  use  a  commo*>' 
terra,  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Bastian,  should  be  proved  to  be  t^**^ 
a  God,  that  is,  a  particular  conception  of  God,  would  be  inde^^ 
put  an  end  to.     That  is  to  say,  the  modus  operandi  of  the  gig^' 
First  Cause  would  be  shown  to  be  diflFerent  from  that  imaging^ 
by  theologians ;  his  immanence  in  the  affairs  of  the  univer^^ 
would  remain  undisturbed  in  the  mind  of  him  who  was  otherwi^^ 
convinced  of  it ;  it  would  not  be  disproved  by  the  ovolutio*' 
theory;  in  other  words,  it  might  be  held  with  the  evolttti€>^ 
theory.    The  fact  is  that  early  education  and  subsequent  ve^T9 
conscientious  investigation  have  impressed  Mr.  Gladstone  with     ^ 
strong  belief  in  a  Deity  acting  in  a  particular  way-    Any  aig"**' 
ment  directed  to  show  that  the  operations  of  the  First  Ganse  »^^ 
carried  out  in  a  different  (and,  as  we  think,  far  grander  and  mo*^ 
awe-inspiring  way)  become  to  his  mind  immediate  and  necess^O^ 
attacks  upon  the  idea  of  a  God.    If  a  party  of  European  sailoi^ 
were  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  painted  idol  of  a  tribe  o^ 
savages,  the  latter  would  probably  think  that  if  they  did  not 
bucceed  in  defending  it  no  God  would  be  left  in  the  uniferso- 
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^aj,  we  have  plenty  of  people  in  the  same  state  of  miod  among 
ounelvea    For  instance,  there  is  a  caste  among  us,  receiving 
^veral  millions  of  national  money  annually  in  return  for  the  dis- 
charge^ among  other  duties,  of  that  of  calling  forth  rain  and  sun* 
shine  by  their  invocations ;  many  of  whom,  with  a  number  of 
others,  would  hold  that  to  suppose  that  rain  and  fine  weather 
are  governed  by  fixed  laws  is  a  decided  confession  of  Atheism. 
It  is  to  them  inexpressibly  awful  and  blasphemous  to  think  of 
their  Deity  "being  relieved  of  the  labour"  of  watching  their 
prayers,  "  being  discharged  in  the  name  of  unchangeable  laws," 
from  the  function  of  withholding  and  distributing  his  showers 
as  the  surplus  weight  of  human  importunity  may  incline  the 
balance  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

We  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  notice  by  commending  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attention  the  words  of  an  eminent  man  of  science, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  a  sincere  and  devout  believer  in  Qod, 
Dr.  Carpenter : — 

''There  is  sorely  nothing  more  atheistical  in  the  idea  that  the 
Creator,  instead  of  originating  each  race  by  a  distinct  and  separate 
act  (the  notion  commonly  entertained),  gave  to  the  first  created 
monad  those  properties  by  the  continued  action  of  which,  through 
ooontless  ages,  a  man  would  be  evolved,  than  there  is  in  the  idea  to 
which  we  are  irresistibly  led.  by  physiological  study,  that  the  first  cell- 
S^rm  of  the  human  ovum  is  endowed  with  such  properties  as  enable  it 
to  become  developed  into  a  human  baby  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months." 

And  again : — 

"As  the  tendency  of  each  of  these  great  doctrines — the  Newtonian 
l*w  of  Qravitation  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  of  Laplace — was 
pronounced  in  the  first  instance  to  be  atheistic,  whilst  in  the  end  each 
htt  been  accepted  as  an  expression  of  our  best  and  highest  knowledge 
^  the  Creator's  action  in  the  physical  universe,  so  it  will  ultimately 
*^  with  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution ;  which  will  come  to  be 
yiewed  as  presenting  a  far  grander  notion  of  creative  design  than  the 
^^  of  special  interposition  required  to  remedy  the  irregular  working 
of  a  machine  imperfectly  constructed  in  the  first  instance.* 

We  must  decline  to  follow  the  author  through  the  summary 
^hich  he  gives  of  certain  opinions  of  Dr.  Strauss.  We  are  not 
^cemed  in  defending  Dr.  Strauss,  and  we  do  not  consider  this 
^be  occasion,  even  if  we  had  the  space,  to  ofter  any  criticism  on 
"^  last  work.     Mr.  Gladstone  must  suppose  that  he  is  fulfiUing 

jv  Coniew^rary  Review,  Oct.  1872.  It  is  true  that  in  these  passages  Dr. 
^pcnter  is  not  specially  referring'  to  Mr.  Spencer's  particular  theory.  We 
w^^  Quoted  his  remarks  as  generalljr  confirming  our  own,  and  as  bearing  on 
^.  Gladfttone's  whole  tone  of  theological  thought. 
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some  good  purpose  by  telling  a  number  of  people,  who  mig 
otherwise  learn  nothing  about  it,  what  it  is  that  a  certain  learn 
German  believes.  "  What  can  the  purpose  be  ?"  we  can  suppc 
some  one  asking,  who  had  heard  of  the  intention,  but  had  i 
seen  the  lecture.  The  design  is  perfectly  plain,  and  is  inde 
unmistakeably  set  forth  by  the  author.  It  is  to  frighten  1 
audience  and  readers,  to  communicate  to  others  some  of  t 
horror  with  which  he  himself  views  these  theories,  an  objc 
which  he  thinks  can  be  eflFected  by  the  mere  announcement 
them  ;  just  as  a  person  would  deem  it  sufficient  to  give  us  noli 
of  a  precipice  lying  a  few  yards  before  us,  in  order  to  prove 
our  moving  in  that  direction  in  the  middle  of  a  fog,  witho 
feeling  himself  called  on  to  explain  that  it  was  a  disagreeal 
thing  to  be  dashed  to  pieces.  And  further  to  tell  them  tb 
this  is  the  result  to  which  Free-thought,  if  once  indulged  i 
must  lead. 

"  Neither  can  I  profess  to  feel  an  unmixed  regret  at  their  (th« 
astonishing  assertions)  being  forced  thus  eagerly  and  thus  early  ii 
notice ;  because  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  cause  a  shock  a 
a  reaction,  and  will  compel  many  who  may  have  too  lightly  val» 
the  inheritance  so  dearly  bought  for  them  and  may  have  ent&: 
upon  dangerous  paths,  to  consider,  while  there  is  yet  time,  whit] 
those  paths  will  lead  them." — p.  25. 

Now  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  this  is  either  sound  pcdicy 
sound  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  (the  young  m 
at  Liverpool  of  course  included)  knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  tb 
views  not  in  the  main  dissimilar  to  those  oi  Dr.  Strauss  are  hei 
by  a  considerable  number  of  educated,  and  we  are  bound  ( 
suppose  conscientious  persons ;  and  it  does  not  therefore  by  an; 
means  follow  that  a  mere  announcement  of  their  existence  wil 
cause  a  shock  of  horror.  Nor  do  we  think,  by  the  way,  that  thq 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  horror,  or  in  any  other  light  thai 
as  being  mistaken  opinions.  In  the  next  place,  even  suppoMAt 
them  to  excite  the    feeling    which    Mr.    Gladstone  desires  tc 

f)roduce,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  exhibition  of  them  will,  mod 
ess  that  it  ought  to,  divert  young  people  from  the  path  of  Free 
Inquiry.  Free  Inquiry,  if  once  entered  on,  knows  nothing  <i 
consequences  ;  and  the  question  here  resolves  itself  into  one,  «• 
to  whether  people  ought  to  inquire  at  all ;  the  old  dispute  between 
Free-thought  and  Authority.  But,  putting  aside  this,  there  is  tf> 
assumption  here  which  we  have  often  met  with,  to  the  efbd 
that  no  form  of  Theism,  no  belief  in  a  future,  no  religion  of  *dJ 
kind,  is  tenable  apart  from  Revelation  ;  that  there  is  no  possibb 
"  Via  Media,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Rogers  puts  it,  between  OrUiodo^ 
and  Atheism.  We  believe  this  opinion  to  be  false  in  theory «»" 
false  in  fact     We  do  not  think  it  true  that  persons  who  b*^ 
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conceived  doubts  about  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  or 

*he  divinity  of  Jesus,  either  will  or  logically  ought  to  find  their 

^ay  \xi  a  Universum,  any  more  than  we  believe  that  persons  who 

^gin  to  doubt  about  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  are  on  their 

way  to  the  most  extreme  forms  of  Calvinism,  or  that  those  who 

i^ve  discarded  the  divine  right  of  kings  will  end  by  shooting  the 

Bisbop  of  London  and  setting  fire  to  the  Mansion  House. 

In  view  of  the  spirit  if  denial  which  is  abroad,  and  which 
challenges  all  religion,  the  author  now  proceeds  "  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  not  be  wholly  without 
their  use."  These  suggestions  are  the  most  curious  feature  in 
this  publication.  That  a  clever  man  should  utter  them  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  at  a  distribution  of  prizes,  would  not  be 
wonderful.  But  that  any  one  with  a  capacity  above  that  of 
a  writer  in  the  Record  newspaper  should  have  deliberately 
printed  and  given  them  to  the  world,  with  the  idea  that  they 
naight  be  "  of  use "  in  deterring  young  men  from  scepticism, 
exceeds  our  comprehension. 

"  You  will  hear  in  your  after-life  much  of  the  duty  and  delight  of 

foUowiDg  free  thought ;  and  in  truth  the  man  who  does  not  value  the 

fireedom  of  his  thoughts  deserves  to  be  described  as  Homer  describes 

the  slave ;  he  is  but  half  a  man.     St.   Paul,  I  suppose,  was  a  teacher 

of  free  thought  when  he  bade  his  converts  to  prove  all  things  ;  but  it 

seems  he  went  terribly  astray  when  he  proceeded  to  bid  them  '  hold 

fiwt  that  which  is  good;'  for  he  evidently  assumed  that  there  was 

something  by  which  they  could  hold  fast.     And  so  he  hade  Timothy 

Wp  that  which  was  committed  to  his  charge,  and  another  apostle 

hag  instructed  us  to  *  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once 

Wivered  to  the  saints.'     But  the  free  thought  of  which  we  now  hear 

BO  much  seems  too  often  to  mean  thought  roving  and  vagrant  rather 

than  free ;  like  Delos,  in  the  ancient  legend,  drifting  on  the  seas  of 

^^reece,  without  a  root,  a  direction,  or  a  home." — p.  2G. 

Ve  answer  that  certainly  Paul  was  a  teacher  of  free  thought,  if, 
when  he  bade  his  converts  to  prove  all  things,  he  meant  to 
tell  them  honestly  to  exercise  their  faculties  upon  whatever 
^^  submitted  to  them.  If  he  meant  something  else,  he  was 
^t  teaching  free  thought.  In  any  case  he  was  quite  justified  in 
wdding  them  "  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.''  He  had  arrived 
*t  certain  conclusions,  and  he  naturally  thought  them  "  good  ;" 
*^d  thinking  them  so  he  did  not  "  go  terribly  astray,'*  but,  on 
J«e  contrary,  we  cheerfully  admit,  was  quite  right  in  urging  upon 
1*18  converts  and  upon  Timothy,  who  all  agreed  with  him,  the 
^|®<*88ity  of  holding  them  fast,  and  conforming  their  lives  to 
them.  We  should  not  think  ourselves  going  terribly  astray  if 
^?  urged  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  to  hold  fast  to  our  common 
■^^heral  principles,  and  not  to   sacrifice  them  on  ecclesiastical 
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and  educational  questions  to  the  Torie&     So,  as  staunch  Liberals, 
we  might  tell  young  men  entering  on  public  life,  as  faraspossiljle 
"  to  prove  all  things  "  in  politics ;  but  if  by  this  we  meant  that  it 
is  sinful  to  be  a  Tory,  we  should  be  talking  what  is  now  admitted 
to  be  absurd  in  the  case  of  Politics,  but  is  not  yet  seen  to  be 
absurd  in  the  case  of  Theology.     We  are  sorry  to  say  that  ve 
cannot  quite  make  out  what  this  introduction  of  Paul  and  Jude 
has  really  got  to  do  with  the  question  of  free  thought    Unless 
it  be  implied  that  a  man  who  proceeds  to  ''prove  sjl  things  "  is 
bound  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  to  which  he  can  "hold  fast;" 
which  is  as  nearly  nonsense  as  anything  which  we  should  venture 
in  imagination  to  charge  upon  Mr.  Gladstone.     An  inquirer  k 
not  always  bound  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  ;  or,  we  may  say,  that 
a  man  who  is  irresistibly  led  to  this,  that  we  are  necessarily  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  about  many  things  believed  in 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  arrives  at  a  conclusion,  to  which  be  holds 
fast ;  and  to  argue  that  it  is  not  a  good  one  is  to  beg  the  whole 
question.     If  it  be  implied  that  the  particular  conclusions  which 
Paul  arrived  at,  we  also  are  bound  on  inquiry  to  hold  as  good— 
i.e.,  as  good  conclusions,  this  is  only  a  roundabout  way  of  stating 
the  Dogma  of  Authority. 

The  author  now  proceeds  to  tell  us,  very  truly,  that  we  ought 
not  to  form  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
If  the  object  of  this  be  to  warn  us  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sure 
that  the  beliefs,  theological,  &a,  at  which  we  have  arrived  m»y 
not  be  upset  by  a  future   age,  the  warning  is  sound  enough, 
though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  capable  of  more  than  one  appUcatioo. 
If  the  meaning  be  that  we  ought  not  to  think  the  present  age  » 
vast  deal  wiser  than  any  preceding  age,  we  think  this  is  altogether 
unsound.     The  illustration  which  he  has  himself  given,  and  which 
has  been  much  commented  on,  is  not  to  the  point     He  says  thai 
as  much  mental  strength  and  application  have  perhaps  been 
required  to  perfect  the  violin  as  to  perfect  the  steam-enpoc- 
Very  likely.     And  this  may  be  a  good  answer  to  those  who  affirm 
that  the  individual  men  of  the  present  age  are  intellectually 
superior  to  those  of  the  past  ages.     But  we  have  not  met  wit** 
any  persons  who  affirm  this :  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  a  view 
generally  held  by  those  who  talk  of  the  "  advancement "  of  th® 
nineteenth  century.     The  man  who  invented  the  first  ploingh,<^ 
the  first  rudder,  may  have  been  a  greater  mechanical  geninsth*** 
either  Stephenson  or  Brunei.     Euclid  of  Megai-a  and  Archimei^ 
were  almost  certainly  greater  geniuses  than  the  senior  wrang*^ 
of  last  January,  or  the  head  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniquf • 
Yet  if  Archimedes  came  to  life  again,  the  merest  tyro  in  ^S[^ 
neering  would  be  capable  of  giving  him  lessons,  and  ^{J^ 
would  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  a  senior  optime.    Noboa/ 
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that  we  are  taller  men  than  our  ancestors ;  but  what  is  said, 
with  truth,  is  that  we  see  further,  owing  to  our  standing  on 
•  shoulders.  As  a  contemporary  very  well  put  it,  the 
aers  in  a  firm  which  has  traded  successfully  for  a  long  time 
be  richer  men  than  their  predecessors,  though  the  men  now 
iDg  it  on  may  be  inferior  to  those  who  started  it.  It  is 
ible  then  that  the  views  entertained  on  vexed  questions  in 
present  age  will  be  upon  the  whole  more  worthy  of  notice 
those  acquiesced  in  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  ;  just  as  it  is 
lUe  that,  if  the  world  continues  to  advance,  many  of  our 
dations  on  theological,  political,  social,  and  other  questions 
fifteen  hundred  years  hence,  be  looked  upon  as  ridiculous — 
ilous,  that  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  any  one  tlien  putting 
forward.  And  this  is  all  that  we  understand  reasonable 
to  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
own  time, 
e  next  paragraph  is  still  more  singular. 

i;ain,  my  friends,  you  will  hear  much  to  the  effect  that  the 
3n8  among  Christians  render  it  impossible  to  say  what  Chris- 
y  is,  and  so  destroy  all  certainty  as  to  what  is  the  true  religion, 
r  the  divisions  among  Christians  are  remarkable,  not  less  so  is  their 
in  the  greatest  doctrines  that  they  hold.  Well  nigh  fifteen 
"ed  years — years  of  a  more  sustained  activity  than  the  world  had 
)efore  seen — have  passed  away  since  the  great  controversies  con- 
ig  the  Deity  and  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer  were,*  after  a  long 
',  determined.  As  before  that  time  in  a  manner  less  defined,  but 
ate  for  their  day,  so  ever  since  that  time,  amid  all  chance  and 
je,  more,  ay,  many  more,  than  ninety-nine  in  every  hundred 
bians  have  with  one  voice  confessed  the  Deity  and  Incarnation  of 
lOrd  as  the  cardinal  and  central  truths  of  our  religion.  Surely 
is  some  comfort  here,  some  sense  of  brotherhood ;  some  glory 
)  the  past,  some  hope  for  the  times  that  are  to  come." — pp. 

rely  it  cannot  be  intended  by  this  to  imply  that  because 
I!ouncil  of  Nice  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  as  to  the 
ity  of  a  Being  who  lived  three  centuries  before  its  epoch, 
fore  we  are  bound  to  accept  those  conclusions.  After  his 
ing  addressed  to  an  age  of  steam-engines,  Mr.  Qladstone  is 
oing  to  claim  infallibility  for  an  age  of  almost  universal 
ance,  darkness,  and  superstition.  We  cannot  suppose  that, 
Protestant  writer,  he  meant  this ;  yet  it  is  rather  difficult 
f  what  he  did  mean.  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  perfectly  well 
the  prelates  who  "  determined  '*  the  divinity  of  Christ  would 
been  equally  ready  to  "  determine ''  the  existence  of  witches 
•he  reality  of  demoniacal  possession,  that  the  whole  universe 
b  fact^  full  of  demons,  some  of  which  might  be  swallowed 
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in  eating  a  lettuce,  that  there  were  such  things  as  Phcenixes  and 
weir- wolves,  that  the  whole  of  the  Heathen  Mythology  was  true, 
and  that  the  heathen  gods  were  devils,  that  a  body  could  not 
act  where  it  was  not,  that  the  earth  was  flat>  and  had  been 
created  in  six  days,  that  the  sun  sank  hissing  in  the  ocean  on 
the  further  side  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  We  are  not  therefore 
compelled  to  attach  any  more  weight  to  the  conclufflons  which 
they  arrived  at  on  theological  matters  than  to  those  which  thej 
would  certainly  have  arrived  at  on  other  matters,  unless  npon 
certain  assumptions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  entitled  to  mike. 
We  cannot  suppose  then  that  he  meant  this.  Further  on  we 
are  told  that  it  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  Christians  to  feel  that 
a  vast  majority  of  them  are  agreed  upon  certain  propositionsL 
No  doubt  in  a  sense  this  is  true,  just  as  it  is  a  comfort  to  find 
oneself  alongside  of  a  number  of  other  people  in  a  battle,  or  a 
popular  rising,  or  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That 
numbers  impart  courage  is  a  truism ;  but  if  it  be  impUed  that 
the  society  of  others  should  confirm  us  in  our  beliefs,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  idea  has  served  to  keep  alive  all  the 
religious  error,  and  nerved  the  hands  of  men  to  all  the  acts  of 
religious  persecution  known  in  history.  We  have  not  space 
to  pursue  the  subject,  if  it  need  to  be  pursued.  Suffice  it  that 
the  young  men  might  have  been  very  properly  warned,  even  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  that  it  did  not  at  all  follow  that  because  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  Christians  believe  in  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  (if  the  fact  be  so),  therefore  they  ought  to  accept  the 
doctrine,  for  that  history  exhibited  examples  of  beliefis  held  by 
a  much  greater  number  of  people  for  a  much  greater  number  of 
years,  which  yet  turned  out  to  be  mere  delusions. 

We  take  the  general  meaning  of  the  paragraph  to  be  that 
there  are   some  points  of  extreme  importance   on  which  all 
Christians  agree,  and  that  those  who  say  that  they  do  not  knot 
what  Christianity  is,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  diviaon* 
among  its  professors,  maybe  referred  to  these  points  as  constituting 
its  essentials.   A  Christian,  it  is  implied,  is  a  man  who  holds  soch 
and  such  dogmas  common  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches: 
a  statement  which  involves  this  further  one,  that  differences  and 
divisions  on  all  other  points  are  comparatively  unimportant.   We 
wish  we  could  think  that  the  majority  of  Christians  were  *- 
liberal  in  the  definition  of  their  own  name  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tf» 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not.     Five  out  of  every  tea 
of  them  would  immediately  repudiate  his  definition  of  the  tcifl>- 
except  as  used  in  its  rough  popular  sense.    A  Roman  Cathofe 
would  by  no  means  admit  that  a  man  who  holds  the  propositioii* 
common  to  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  a  true  Christian- 
He  requires  assent  to  a  number  of  other  propositions,  someo*^ 
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scarcely  less  importance ;  and  he  requires  that  assent 

fe  given  to  all  of  these  on  entirely  other  and  different 

On  the  other  hand,  a  vast  number  of  Protestants  not 

y  the  name  of  Christian,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  the  head 

val  Church,  but  actually  style  him  Antichrist.     As  long 

sections  of  the  so-called  Christian  world  talk  of  each 
this  fashion,  and  differences  so  wide  separate  them,  it  is 
ij  that  certainty  as  to  what  is  the  true  religion  is  not, 
lot  say  destroyed^  but  greatly  obscured. 
Mithor  next  touches  on  ''one  more  of  the  favourite 
of  the  day — ^the  opinion  and  boast  of  some  that  man  is 
onsible  for  his  belief."  We  admit  that  we  are  victims 
illacy,  if  such  it  be.  We  are  quite  sure  that  a  man  is 
rerable  (that  is  to  say,  ought  not  according  to  human 
>ns  of  justice  to  be  made  to  answer)  for  his  belief, 
istion  is,  what  is  meant  by  belief?  It  has  always 
Id  by  those  who  uphold  this  view  that  the  belief  in 

must  be  an  honest  one :  the  result  arrived  at  by 
1  after  a  candid  and  impartial,  though  it  may  be 
ly  somewhat  rough  and  ready  investigation  :  and  this 
1  implies  that  "self-love  and  passion,''  "pride  and 
less,^  and  every  other  disturbing  cause,  influence,  and 
)  has  been  silenced  as  far  as  it  lies  in  human  infirmity  to 
For  this  sort  of  belief  alone  do  we  claim  immunity  from 
>ility.     Any  views  otherwise  formed  we  look  on  as  mere 

for  the  formation  of  which  and  the  consequences  of 
lan  is  distinctly  responsible.  The  author  appears  to 
I  at  bottom  very  much  our  opinion ;  only  that  he  uses 
I  "  belief"  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  we  have 
1  the  term  "  Idolon,''  and  thus  renders  the  advocates  of 
responsibility  view  further  responsible  for  a  view  which 
Qot  entertain.  We  must  add  that  we  do  not  think  him 
I  his  illustration.  "  Should  we,  in  common  life,  ask  a 
iwindlers  for  an  opinion  upon  swindling  ?  or  of  gamblers 
nnion  upon  gambling  ?  or  of  misers  upon  bounty  ?"  We 
sk  one  of  those  persons — e.g.,  a  swindler,  what  he  thought 
indling,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  suggestion  is  offered 
at  is  to  say,  if  we  believed  we  could  ascertain  from  him 
8  his  inmost  conviction  about  swindling,  and  how  he 
red  at  it.  And  in  the  event,  which  we  think  would  be  a 
me  in  a  civilized  community,  of  his  having  honestly  (if 
ase  the  term)  come  by  a  belief  that  swindling  was  rights 
d  hold  him  not  responsible  to  a  Higher  Power,  while  we 
:  the  same  time  clap  him  into  prison.  In  fact,  we  take  a 
learly  as  possible  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  we 
ttd  Mr.  Gladstone  to  hold  on  this  point.     We  believe 
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that  man  is  responsible  to  Tnan  for  his  outward  acts  in  cac 
where  he  is  not  responsible  to  Ood.  And  we  believe  that  t 
same  rule  would  apply  to  inward  acts  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  defic 
opinions),  but  that  of  course  we  can  infer  these  only  from  soc 
external  expression  of  them.  Was  Qeneral  Washington 
honest  man  or  a  criminal  ?  Every  one  will  reply  an  honest  ms 
Suppose  he  had  failed — and  success  or  failure  have  no  beari 
on  his  honesty — would  the  English  Qovemment  have  been  jus 
fied  in  imprisoning  him?  Certainly.  Would  he  have  been 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  ?  We  cannot  think 
Now  suppose  it  had  been  possible  for  the  English  GovemnL* 
by  some  machinery  to  have  got  at  his  opinions  before,  as  i 
French  say,  "  they  had  received  a  commencement  of  execution  * 
opinions^  we  will  say,  virtuous  and  patriotic  in  the  high 
degree,  and  justified,  as  things  have  gone,  by  the  events  to  I 
effect  that  it  would  be  much  better  that  the  British  should 
driven  out  and  that  the  American  colonies  should  be  ael 
governed — it  might  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  neoessar 
and  proper  to  seize  and  imprison,  or  even  shoot^  a  man  likely  i 
exercise  80  strong  an  influence.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  sou 
purer  in  intention  than  that  of  Charlotte  Corday  ever  went  uf 
to  God,  yet  man  was  perfectly  right  in  putting  her  to  death  foi 
stabbing  Marat  But  however  this  be,  we  must  not  be  diverted 
from  pointing  out  what  is  inferred  in  this  paragraph,  not  indeed 
in  exact  words,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  what  is  meaDt^ 
especially  when  the  whole  spirit  of  the  address  is  considered. 
'*  And  if  in  matters  of  religion  we  allow  pride  and  perverseoea 
to  raise  a  cloud  between  us  and  the  truth  so  that  we  see  it  no^ 
the  false  opinion  that  we  form  is  but  the  index  of  that  perverse- 
ness  and  that  pride,  and  both  for  them^  and  for  it  as  tbeu 
offspring,  we  shall  be  justly  held  responsible"  (pp.  28,  29).  T^ 
is  quite  true,  but  it  is  impossible^  as  we  have  just  said,  not  to  see 
distinctly  what  is  pointed  at.  That  a  man  will  be  joAj 
responsible  for  any  errors  into  which  he  may  fall  if  without 
consideration  he  indulges  in  doubts  about  or  arrives  st  a 
conclusion  hostile  to  orthodox  Christianity,  for  instance^  we  to^ 
admitted,  and  no  one  disputes.  Indeed,  we  will  go  further  tbj* 
this,  and  allow  that  even  if  he  should  turn  out  to  be  right  ia  thfl 
main  as  to  his  doubts  or  his  hostility,  he  will  be  blameaUe  viit 
having  taken  up  opinions  which,  so  to  speak,  only  acddentallj 
turn  out  to  be  right.  But  the  insinuation  here  is  that  lO 
religious  matters  only  pride  and  perverseness  can  raise  a  cloud 
between  us  and  "  the  Truth."  (What,  we  may  ask  with  Piiatei 
is  the  truth  ?)  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  ^ 
inconceivable  to  Mr.  Gladstone  how  any  man  after  investigatiuS 
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these  matters  can  honestly  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  of  Mr.  QIadstone. 

The  lecture  concludes  with  a  few  maxims  which  we  can  take 
ao  exception  to.  which  were  perhaps  suitable  to  the  occasion,  but 
rhich  we  should  have  thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  print, 
[ndeed  they  are  of  the  kind  most  usually  found  in  manuscript, 
m  the  ruled  pages  of  copy-books.  We  must  except  one  sentence 
rhich,  after  turning  it  about  in  every  way,  we  give  up.  "  Do 
lot  too  readily  assume  that  to  us  have-  been  opened  royal  roads 
o  truth,  which  were  heretofore  hidden  from  the  whole  family  of 
nan ;  for  the  opening  of  such  roads  would  not  be  so  much  in 
avour  as  caprica"  There  is  perhaps  a  misprint  here.  We  must 
ilso  call  attention  to  the  concluding  sentence,  in  which  the  author 
nanages  to  vanish,  characteristically,  in  a  cloud.  *'  Eschewing  a 
lervile  adherence  to  the  past,  regard  it  with  reverence  and  grati- 
ude ;  and  accept  its  accumulations  alike  in  the  inward  and  the 
mtward  spheres,  as  the  patrimony  which  it  is  your  part  in  life 
xsth  to  preserve  and  to  improve."  Here  we  have  a  notable  ex- 
unple  of  that  '^  language,  grave  and  majestic,  but  of  vague  and 
inoertidn  import^"  which  Lord  Macaulay  long  ago  pointed  out  as 
ttie  of  the  characteristics  of  the  eminent  man  who  was  once  the 
*  hope  of  the  Tories  "  and  is  now  sometimes  the  despair  of  the 
Cdbmls.  What  is  meant  by  its  being  our  part  in  life  to  preserve 
the  accumulations  of  the  past  ?  A  great  part  of  our  duty  in  life 
consists  in  sweeping  away  these  accumulations.  The  founder  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  creed  commenced  by  virtually  making  a 
dean  sweep  of  a  great  part  of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  teaching  of 
^  Apastles  to  the  heathen  was  directed  to  the  entire  subversion 
rf  aU  the  accumulations  of  preceding  ages  known  under  the 
J^Me  of  mythology.  "  Brftles  ce  que  tu  a  ador^,  et  adore  ce  que 
to  a  brftl^"  was  the  advice  given  to  Clovis ;  and  precisely  similar 
i«  the  advice  given  in  the  present  day  by  the  missionary  to  the 
^ddhist  and  the  Confucian.  When  we  gave  up  burning  and 
^wning  witches,  we  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  accumula- 
^"ons^  learning,  lore,  observations,  experiences,  experiments,  rules, 
^ludi  had  become  collected,  in  and  out  of  books,  on  the  subject. 
Hiring  a  great  number  of  centuries.  The  word  "accumula- 
''^Os  here  means  such  as  have  value,  such  as  deserve  to  be  re- 
^ei.  But  then  how  is  this  value  to  be  ascertained  except  by 
"^Uiiy  of  the  freest  kind  ?  So  amended,  the  sentence  may 
joan  **  Do  not  be  for  pulling  down  beliefs,  &a,  because  they  are 
W."  And  this  may  be  goou  advice  to  give  in  certain  quarters ; 
j^t  if  it  have  any  reference  to  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age,  then 
^^^ore  is  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  tendency  of  that  spirit, 
^hich  is  not  to  pull  down  what  is  old,  but  what  rests  upon  in- 
sufficient foundations. 
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Having  thus  indicated  and  commented  on  the  salient  pointc 
this  pamphlet  (which  reached  us  too  late  for  notice  in  our  Janu^ 
number)  we  should  have  liked  to  add  a  few  words  by  way 
conclusion.  We  should  have  wished  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Gladstc 
what  really  are  the  points  at  which  his  faith  is  seriously  assaile 
what  really  are,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  issues  which  sciea 
or  if  he  pleases  Scepticism,  is  fairly  entitled  to  submit 
Theology  in  the  present  day.  But  our  limits  have  bi 
reached,  and  we  fear  exceeded.  We  hope  that,  in  his  own  woe 
we  have  ''  united  plain  speaking  with  personal  respect,"  thou 
we  will  not  add,  with  him,  that  ''  this  though  an  obvious  is  i 
an  easy  duty ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  view  certain  states  of  mi 
as  other  than  the  results  of  strong  though  honest  self-delnsioi 
because  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  other  than  an  ea^  dT 
to  speak  with  respect  of  those  who  in  our  opinion  are  mistak 
that  is  to  say,  who  differ  from  us,  which  we  presume  is  all  thi^ 
here  intended.  We  must,  however^  add  in  conclusion  that  i 
has  been  the  author's  purpose  '^  to  place  on  record  his  convict 
that  belief  cannot  now  be  defended  by  reticence  any  more  ti 
by  railing,"  he  has  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in  accomplishj 
another  purpose — namely,  in  giving  us  an  additional  prow,  if  a 
were  needed,  that  it  can  derive  no  help  from  mere  ezpressia 
of  individual  opinion^  however  eminent  the  individual,  and  boi 
ever  temperate  his  expressions  may  be.  And  i^  as  he  fortbe 
tells  us,  the  time  haacome  when  the  faith  can  no  long^  ''b 
defended  exclusively  by  its  standing  army,  by  priests  anc 
ministers  of  rehgion ;''  if,  that  is,  volunteers  are  called  for,  it  ii 
surely  desirable  that  they  should  come  prepared  to  dosomethiog 
more  than  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  the  cause,  else  they  nui] 
perhaps  be  rather  in  the  way  than  otherwise,  and  had  better  ate 
all  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  forces.  We  will 
take  the  liberty  of  concluding  with  a  metaphor  of  our  own,  whidi 
Mr.  Gladstone's  classical  reading  will  at  once  render  intell^Ue 
to  him.  The  ancients,  as  he  know%  used  to  utter  loud  crifli 
and  make  other  noises  with  the  view  of  preventing  an  Edipeerf 
the  moon.  It  is  not  by  similar  proceedings  that,  in  the  present 
day,  any  man  or  any  body  of  men  will  succeed  in  wardiog  off  >B 
Eclipse  of  the  faith. 
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a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  complete 
pment  of  the  arta  in  Italy  that  painting  in  Venice 
oaturity  later  than  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Milan, 
this  circumstance  one  chief  aspect  of  the  Renaissance 
nrial  magnificence  and  freedom — ^received  consummate 

at  the  hands  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese.  To 
10  sensualities  of  the  universe ;  to  achieve  for  colour 
Florentines  had  done  for  form ;  to  invest  the  external 
I  of  human  life  at  one  of  its  most  gorgeous  epochs  with 
f  of  the  highest  art;  to  vindicate  the  long  forgotten 
8  body  to  respect ;  to  prove  the  sanity  and  the  majesty 
b,  was  what  these  giant  spirits  lived  to  do. 
was  precisely  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
•ee,  isolated,  wealthy,  powerful;  famous  throughout 
r  the  pomp  of  her  state  equipage,  and  for  the  magnifi- 
orality  of  her  private  manners ;  ruled  by  a  prudent 
r,  who  spent  vast  resources  on  public  shows  and  on  the 
ice  of  a  more  than  imperial  civil  splendour :  Venice, 
treet  pavement  of  liquid  chrysoprase,  with  her  palaces 
ly  and  marble,  her  frescoed  facades,  her  quays  and 
'low  with  the  brilliant  costumes  of  the  Levant,  her 
float  with  the  galleys  of  all  nations,  her  churches 
th  mosaics,  her  silvery  domes,  and  ceilings  glittering 
>tures  bathed  in  molten  gold  :  Venice  luxurious  in  the 
colour  of  a  transparent  atmosphere,  arched  over  by  the 
lanse  of  a  sky  which  nothing  bounded  but  the  horizon 
plain,  and  which  was  reflected,  in  all  its  gorgeousness  of 
id  sunset,  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  smooth  waters : 
ieep  like  a  coral-reef  of  opal  or  of  pearl  upon  the 

a  waveless  lake,  an  apocalyptic  sea  of  glass — here 
only  on  the  face  of  the  whole  globe  was  the  unique  city 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  worldly  life  might  combine  with 
of  the  physical  universe  to  create  and  stimulate  in  the 
nse  of  the  permanent  value  of  colour,  of  the  surpassing 
Qess  of  pageantry.  There  is  colour  in  flowers.  Gardens 
are  radiant,  and  Alpine  valleys  touch  the  soul  with 
IS  of  their  pure  and  gemlike  hues.  Therefore  the 
f  Flanders  and  of  Valdamo,  John  Van  Eyck  and  Fra 
penetrated  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  world  of  colour. 
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But  what  are  the  purples  and  scarlets  and  blues  of  the  ii 
the  anemone,  or  the  columbine,  dispersed  among  deep  mead 
grasses,  or  trained  in  quiet  cloister  garden  beds  when  compai 
with  that  melodrama  of  flame  and  gold  and  rose  and  orange  a 
azure  which  the  sunset  or  the  sunrise  of  Venice  yields  aim 
daily  to  the  eye  ?  The  Venetians  had  no  green  fields  and  trc 
no  garden  borders,  no  flowers  to  teach  them  the  tender  sug^ 
tiveness,  the  quaint  poetry  of  isolated  or  contrasted  tints.  } 
Their  meadows  were  the  fruitless  furrows  of  the  changeful  » 
hued  like  a  peacock's  neck ;  they  called  the  pearl  shells  of  tl 
Lido  flowers,  ''  fior  di  mare  f  nothing  distracted  their  attentic 
from  the  symphonies  of  light  and  colour  which  their  sea  and  sk; 
one  sphere  of  ever-shifting  rainbow  hues,  one  prism  as  wide  a 
the  world,  presented  to  them.  It  was  in  consequence  of  thi 
that  the  Venetians  conceived  colour  heroically  on  a  vast  scale 
not  as  a  matter  of  missal-margins  or  of  subordinate  decontioo 
but  as  a  theme  worthy  in  itself  of  a  sublime  developmeDt 
In  the  same  way,  hedged  in  by  no  narrowing  hills,  ooO' 
tracted  by  no  city  walls,  stifled  by  no  dusty  streets,  but  opea 
to  the  liberal  airs  of  heaven  and  of  the  sea^  the  Venetiaiu 
understood  space,  and  imagined  almost  illimitable  pictare& 
Light,  colour,  air,  immensity — that  is  the  theatre  on  which 
the  figures  of  the  Venetian  painters  in  their  proud  humaoitjr 
are  made  to  move.  Shelley's  description  of  a  Venetian  suiuet 
in  "Julian  and  Maddalo,"  is  so  true  to  the  scenery  which 
Inspired  the  art  of  the  great  masters,  that  it  may  be  quoted  as  a 
preface  to  what  we  have  to  say  about  their  specific  qualitiea 

"  As  those  who  pause  on  some  delightful  way, 
Though  bent  on  pleasant  pilgrimage,  we  stood 
Looking  upon  the  evening  and  the  flood 
Which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  shore, 
Paved  with  the  image  of  the  sky ;  the  hoar 
And  airy  Alps,  towards  the  north,  appeared. 
Through  mist,  a  heaven-sustaining  bulwark  reared 
Between  the  east  and  west :  and  half  the  sky 
Was  roofed  with  clouds  of  rich  emblazonry, 
Dark  purple  at  the  zenith,  which  still  grew 
Down  the  steep  west  into  a  wondrous  hue 
Brighter  than  burning  gold,  even  to  the  rent 
Where  the  swift  sun  yet  paused  in  his  descent 
Among  the  many-folded  hills — they  were 
Those  famous  Euganean  hills,  which  bear. 
As  seen  from  Lido  through  the  harbour  piles, 
The  likeness  of  a  clump  of  peaked  isles — 
And  then,  as  if  the  earth  and  sea  liad  been 
Dissolved  into  one  lake  of  fire,  were  seen 
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Those  mountains  towering,  as  from  waves  of  flame, 
Around  the  vaporous  sun,  from  which  there  came 
The  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,  and  made 
Their  very  peaks  transparent." 

t  passage  strikes  the  key-note  to  Venetian  painting.  With 
em  of  Shelley  we  n)ay  compare  the  following  extract  from 
ar  addressed  from  Venice  in  May,  1544,  to  Titian,  by  one 
most  utterly  worthless  and  imprincipled  of  literary  ban- 
fho  have  ever  disgraced  humanity,  and  who  nevertheless 
lemnized  to  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  by  the  grandiose 
of  Nature  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  Venice.     That  Pietro 

0  should  have  so  deeply  felt  the  splendour  of  natural 
in  an  age  when  even  the  greatest  artists  and  poets  sought 

piration  in  human  life  more  than  in  the  material  universe 
mificant  fact,  and  seems  to  prove  the  natural  fatality  which 
y  enice  the  cradle  of  the  Art  of  Nature. 

iving,  my  dear  gossip,  to  the  injury  of  my  custom,  supped  alone ; 
peak  better,  in  the  company  of  this  quartan  fever,  which  will  not 
taste  the  flavour  of  any  food,  I  rose  from  table  sated  with  the 
mnui  with  which  I  had  sat  down.  In  this  mood  I  went  and 
my  arms  upon  the  sill  outside  my  window,  and  throwing  my  chest 
arly  all  my  body  on  the  marble,  gave  myself  up  to  the  contem- 

of  the  marvellous  spectacle  presented  by  the  innumerable 
filled  with  foreigners  as  well  as  people  of  the  place,  which  gave 
i  not  merely  to  the  gazers,  but  also  to  the  g^and  canal  itself, 
delights  everybody  that  ploughs  its  waters.  From  this  animated 
all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  man  who  from  mere  ennui  does  not  know 
•  occupy  his  mind,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  heaven,  which,  from  the 
it  that  God  made  it  has  never  been  adorned  with  such  painted 
ess  of  lights  and  shadows.  The  whole  region  of  the  air  was  what 
vho  envy  you,  because  they  are  unable  to  be  you,  would  fain 
I.  To  begin  with,  the  buildings  of  Venice,  though  of  solid  stone, 
i  made  of  some  ethereal  substance.  Then  the  sky  was  full  of 
,  here  clear  and  ardent,  there  dulled  and  overclouded.  What 
loos  clouds  there  were !  Masses  of  them  in  the  centre  of  the 
i  hung  above  the  houseroofs,   while  the  immediate  part  was 

ofa  grey  tint  inclining  to  dark.     I  marvelled  at  the  varied 

1  they  displayed.  The  nearer  masses  burned  with  flames  of 
it ;  the  more  remote  blushed  with  a  blaze  of  crimson  less  aflre. 
splendidly  did  nature's  pencil  treat  and  dispose  that  airy  land- 
keeping  the  sky  apart  from  the  palaces,  just  as  Titian  does ! 
>  side  the  sky  showed  a  greenish  blue,  on  another  a  bluish  green, 
)d  verily  by  the  caprice  of  nature,  who  is  mistress  of  the  greatest 
8.  With  her  lights  and  her  darks,  there  she  was  harmonizing, 
,  and  bringing  out  into  relief,  just  as  she  wished.  Seeing  which, 
knew  that  your  pencil  is  the  spirit  of  your  inmost  soul,  cried 
;hrice  or  four  times,  *  O  Titian,  where  are  you  now  p' " 
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In  order  more  fully  to  understand  the  destiny  of  Venice 
we  may  consider  how  dififerent  as  a  city  she  was,  tranquil 
tyranny,  serene  in  undisturbed  prosperity,  inhabited  by  me 
who  were  kings,  and  by  a  freeborn  nation  who  had  nei 
war  at  their  gates,  from  Florence,  every  inch  of  whose, 
could  tell  of  civil  struggles,  whose  passionate  aspiratioi 
liberty  ended  in  the  despotism  of  the  vulgar  Medicean  i 
whose  repeated  revolutions  had  slavery  for  their  in^ 
catastrophe,  whose  grim  grey  palaces  and  austere  church 
on  their  fronts  the  stamp  of  the  middle  ages ;  whose  spin 
nated  itself  in  Dante  the  exile  ;  whose  enslavement  force 
Michael  Angelo  those  groans  of  a  tortured  Titan  which 
pressed  in  marble  and  in  fresco. 

It  is  not  an  insignificant,  though  a  slight  detail,  that  tl 
dominant  colour  of  Florence  is  a  sombre  and  cold  browi 
the  predominant  colour  of  Venice  is  that  of  mother-of-peai 
conceals  within  its  general  whiteness  every  tint  that  can  be 
upon  the  palette  of  a  painter.  To  represent  in  art  the  t 
strivings  of  the  Eenaissance  was  the  task  of  Florence  i 
sons ;  to  leave  a  pompous  monument  of  Kenaissance  qpl 
was  the  achievement  of  Venice.  Without  Venice  the  i 
world  could  not  have  produced  that  flower  of  health! 
unconscious  beauty  in  painting  which  is  worthy  to  stand 
the  serene  product  of  the  sinless  Greek  genius  in  bci 
Athene  from  her  Parthenon  stretches  the  hand  to  ^ 
enthroned  in  the  ducal  palace.  The  broad  brows  and  • 
eyes  of  tho  Hellenic  goddess  are  of  one  divine  birth  and  I 
with  the  golden  hair  and  proud  pose  of  the  Sea-queen. 

It  is  in  the  heart  of  Venice,  in  the  House  of  the  Kepd 
the  so-called  Ducal  Palace,  that  the  Venetian  painters,  con 
as  the  interpreters  of  proud  magnificence,  fulfilled  their  fi; 
with  the  most  surprising  success.  Centuries  contributed  <i 
the  ducal  palace  what  it  is.  The  massive  colonnades  and 
loggias  on  which  it  rests,  date  from  the  1 3th  centuiy 
sculptures  belong  to  the  age  when  Nicolo  Pisano's  genii 
still  in  the  ascendant.  The  square  fabric  of  the  pal 
beautiful  in  the  irregularity  of  its  pointed  windows,  so  si 
in  its  mosaic  diaper  of  pink  and  white,  was  designed  at.tb 
early  period.  But  the  inner  court  and  the  fa9ade  whicb 
the  lateral  canal,  display  the  handiwork  of  Sansovino,  a  Flor 
of  tho  Renaissance,  who  adopted  Venice  as  his  home,  and 
talent,  excited  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Republic,  created  i 
of  architecture  almost  arrogant  in  its  fusion  of  a  broad  am 
design  with  superfluity  of  costly  decoration.  The  halb  i 
palace — spacious  chambers  where  the  Senate  assembled, ' 
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Amhaagadors  approached  the  Doge,  where  the  Council  of  Ten 
deliberated,  and  the  Council  of  Three  conducted  their  inquisition, 
ue  walled  and  roofed  with  pictures  of  inestimable  value,  encased 
in  framework  of  sculptured  oak,  overlaid  with  solid  gold. 
Sapreme  art,  art  in  which  fiery  imagination  vies  with  delicate 
ind  tender  skill,  is  made  in  these  proud  halls  the  minister  of 
nondane  pomp.  That  the  gold  brocade  of  the  ducal  uniform, 
that  the  scarlet  and  crimson  of  the  Venetian  noble,  may  be  duly 
karmopized  by  the  richness  of  their  surroundings,  it  was  necessary 
ibat  canvases  measured  by  the  score  of  square  yards,  and  made 
wiceless  by  the  authentic  handiwork  of  Titian,  Tintoretto, 
ITeronese,  should  blaze  upon  the  gilded  walls  and  roofs.  A  more 
ssolent  display  of  public  wealth,  a  more  lavish  outpouring  of 
inman  genius  in  the  service  of  mere  pageantry,  cannot  possibly 
» imagined.  Supreme  over  all  allegories  and  histories  depicted 
a  those  multitudes  of  paintings,  sits  Venezia  herself  enthroned 
K&d  crowned,  the  personification  of  haughtiness  and  power. 
(Wed  as  a  regal  lady,  with  golden  hair  tightly  knotted  beneath 
\  cBadem  around  a  small  head  proudly  poised  upon  her  upright 
throat  and  ample  shoulders,  Venice  there  takes  her  chair  of 
ikate  under  resplendent  canopies,  as  mistress  of  the  ocean,  to 
vhom  Tritons  and  sea  nymphs  and  Neptune  offer  pearls ;  as 
nnpress  of  the  globe,  at  whose  footstool  wait  Justice  with  the 
(word,  and  Peace  with  the  olive-branch ;  as  queen  of  heaven, 
aalted  to  the  clouds.  They  have  made  her  a  goddess,  those 
peat  painters, — have  produced  a  my  thus,  and  personified  in  native 
l>eauty  that  bride  of  the  sea,  their  love,  their  lady.  On  every 
«de,  above,  around,  wherever  you  turn  in  these  vast  saloons,  are 
»eii  the  deeds  of  Venice,  whether  paioted  histories  of  her 
riumphs  over  the  Emperors^  the  Popes,  the  Turks,  or  allegories 
rf  her  grandeur — stupendous  scenes  in  which  the  Doges 
Qritnani  and  Loredani  and  Gritti  and  Contarini  and  Friuli  and 
Dtodoli,  perform  acts  of  faith,  with  St.  Mark  for  their  protector 
Mid  with  Venezia  for  their  patroness.  Surging  multitudes  of 
S^Dts  in  Paradise,  massed  together  by  Tintoretto  and  by  Palma 
fcr the  display  of  imposing  effects  of  light,  grand  attitudes, gorgeous 
Widities,  and  mundane  pomp  of  many-hued  apparel,  mingle  with 
^Wwrate  mythologies  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin,  fantastic 
^^besques,  and  charming  episodes  of  pure  idyllic  painting. 
BeligioQ  in  these  pictures  was  a  matter  of  parade,  an  adjunct  to 
^  costly  public  life  of  the  Republic.  We  need  not  conclude 
^t  it  was  unreal.  Such  as  it  was,  the  religion  painted  by  the 
Venetian  masters  is  indeed  as  real  as  that  of  Fra  Angelico  or 
Albert  Diirer.  But  it  was  the  faith,  not  of  bumble  men  or  of 
^JBticB,  not  of  profound  thinkers  or  ecstatic  visionaries,  so  much 
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as  of  courtiers  and  soldiers,  and  merchants  and  statesmen,  to 
whom  religion  was  an  element  of  life,  a  function  among  otha 
functions,  not  a  thing  apart,  a  consecration  of  the  amvene,8 
source  of  separate  and  supreme  vitality.  That  Tintoretto  could 
have  painted  the  saints  in  glory,  a  countless  multitude  of  Roiging 
forms,  a  sea  whereof  the  waves  are  souls,  as  a  mere  backgroond 
to  state  ceremony,  show^  the  prosaic  point  of  view,  the  positive 
and  realistic  attitude  ot  mind,  from  which  the  Venetian  masten 
started  when  they  approached  a  religious  subject  Paradise  is  8 
fact,  reasoned  Tintoretto  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  fill  a  quarter  of  so 
acre  of  canvas  with  a  picture  of  Paradise  than  of  any  othei 
subject,  because  the  figures  can  be  so  conveniently  arranged  in 
concentric  tiers  round  Christ  and  Madonna  in  glory;  theie- 
fore  I  will  fill  th^t  end  of  the  Council  Chamber  with  my  Paradise. 
Without  more  ado  he  did  it  There  is  a  picture  by  Guardi,  whid 
represents  a  kind  of  masked  ball  taking  place  in  this  chamber 
The  gentlemen  are  in  periwigs  and  long  waistcoats ;  the  ladief 
wear  hoops,  patches,  fans,  high  heels,  and  powder.  Bowiof 
promenading,  fiirting,  diplomatizing,  they  parade  about;  whik 
from  the  billowy  surge  of  saints,  Moses  with  the  Tables  of  the  Lav 
St.  Bartholomew  holding  up  his  poor  flayed  skin,  the  Magdaki 
with  her  dishevelled  hair  and  adoration  of  ecstatic  peniteooe 
look  down  upon  them.  Tintoretto  must  have  foreseen  thattht 
world  of  living  pettiness  and  passion  would  perpetually  josd^ 
with  his  world  of  painted  sublimities  and  sanctities  in  thatvas 
hall.  Yet  he  did  not  on  that  account  shrink  from  the  task 
Paradise  existed ;  therefore  it  could  be  painted  :  if  it  filled  tlw 
space  better  than  another  subject,  put  it  in  the  place  appointed 
if  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  feel  out  of  harmony  wid 
the  celestial  host,  so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

In  the  Ducal  Palace  the  Venetian  Art  of  the  RenaissaDe* 
culminates.  That  art  has  been  described  as  decorative;  aa< 
truly  here  at  all  events  it  lends  itself  to  the  purpose  of  gorgeou 
ornamentation.  Yet  long  before  it  culminated  in  this  taxB 
splendour,  the  painting  of  Venice  had  been  forming  a  traditi^; 
of  pompous  art  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  as  thes^ 
of  free  enjoyment  and  magnificent  expansion  found  its  expressioc 
To  trace  the  history  of  Venetian  painting  is  to  follow  through  i^ 
several  stages  the  growth  of  that  mastery  over  colour  and  physici 
magnificence  which  blossomed  finally  in  the  works  of  Titian  ao 
his  contemporaries.  Under  the  Vivarini  family  of  Murano  tb 
Venetian  School  of  painting  began  with  the  imitation  of  piP 
nature,  and  with  the  selection  from  the  natural  world  of  all  that 
possessed  of  brilliant,  luminous,  salient  with  qualities  of  strei^ 
and  splendour.    No  other  painters  of  the  fourteenth  ceutraj  i 
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Italy  employed  such  glowing  colours,  or  showed  such  predilec- 
tion for  the  careful  representation  of  fruits,  rich  stuffs,  architec- 
tural canopies,  jewels,  landscape  backgrounds.  Their  piety, 
unlike  the  mystical  asceticism  of  the  Sienese  and  Florentine 
masters,  is  marked  by  sanity,  solidity,  vivacity,  joyousness.  Our 
Lady  and  her  court  of  saints  live,  move,  and  breathe  as  if  on  earth. 
They  do  not  swim  before  ecstatic  eyes  as  in  the  visions  of 
Angelico  or  Duccio.  There  is  no  atmosphere  of  tranced  solemnity 
grounding  them  like  that  which  gives  peculiar  charm  to  the 
pietistic  pictures  of  Van  Eyck  and  Memling — artists  who,  by  the 
wy,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  any  others  to  the  spirit  of  the 
mage  of  Venetian  painting.*  What  the  Vivarini  began,  the 
two  Bellini,  with  Crivelli,  Carpaccio,  Mansueti,  Basaiti,  Catena, 
CSma  da  Conegliano,  Bissolo,  continued.  Bright  colours  in  dresses, 
listbct  and  sunny  landscapes,  broad  backgrounds  of  architecture, 
polished  armour,  gilded  cornices,  young  faces  of  fisher  boys  and 
wontiy  girls,  grave  faces  of  old  men  brown  with  sea-wind  and 
Bffllight,  withered  faces  of  women  hearty  in  a  hale  old  age,  the 
wperb  manhood  of  Venetian  senators,  the  dignity  of  patrician 
ladies,  the  gracefulness  of  children,  the  rosy  whiteness  and 
unber-coloured  tresses  and  black  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  the 
iLdiiatic  and  lagoons — these  are  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the 
Venetians  of  the  second  period.  Mantegna,  a  few  miles  distant, 
ftt  Padua,  was  working  out  his  ideal  of  severely  classical  design. 
But  he  scarcely  touched  the  manner  of  the  Venetians  with  his 
uduence^  though  Gian  Bellini  was  his  son-in-law,  and  though 
luB  genius,  in  grasp  of  matter  and  in  management  of  thought, 
yoared  far  above  his  neighbours.  Leonardo  at  Milan  was  work- 
ing out  his  problems  of  psychology  in  painting  and  offering  to 
Ao  world  solutions  of  the  gravest  diflBculties  in  the  delineation 
rfthe  spirit  by  expression.  Yet  not  a  trace  of  Leonardo's  subtle 
play  of  Ught  and  shadow  upon  thoughtful  features  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  work  of  the  Bellini.  Their  function  was  a  different 
^  All  the  externals  of  a  full  and  sumptuous  existence 
«*5inated  their  imagination.  The  problems  that  they  undertook 
^  solve  were  wholly  in  the  region  of  colouring — how  to  depict 
^  world  as  it  is  seen,  a  mirage  of  varying  lustre  and  of  melting 
kiies^  a  pageant  substantial  to  the  touch  and  concrete  to  the  eyes, 

•  oombmation  of  forms  defined  by  colours  more  than  outlines. 

*  %e  conditions  of  art  in  Flanders — wealthy,  bourgeois,  proud,  free — were 
^  dissimilar  to  those  of  art  in  Venice.  The  misty  flats  of  Belgium  have 
^*c  of  the  atmospheric  qualities  of  Venice.  It  is  the  different  ^$os  of  the 
^•"nish  and  Venetian  nature  which  distinguishes  their  painting.  As  Van  Eyck 

*  to  the  Vi?arini,  so  is  Rubens  to  Paolo  Veronese. 
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Very  instructive  are  the  wall-pictures  of  this  period,  painted  not 
in  fresco  but  on  canvas  by  Carpaccio,  Gentile  Bellini,  and  their 
scholars,  for  the  decoration  of  the  Scuole  or  Guildhalls  of  the 
Companies  of  St  Ursula  and  Sta.  Croce.  They  bring  before  us  the 
life  of  Venice  in  all  its  complexity.  They  indicate  the  tendency 
of  the  Venetian  masters  to  express  the  shows  and  splendours  of 
the  actual  world,  rather  than  to  realize  an  ideal  of  the  fancy  or 
to  search  the  secrets  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Gian  Bellini  brought  the  art  of  this  second  period  of  Venetian 
painting  to  perfection.  In  his  altar-pictures  the  reverential  spirit 
of  early  Italian  art  is  combined  with  a  feeling  for  colour  and  a 
dexterity  in  its  treatment  peculiar  to  Venice.  Bellini  cannot 
properly  be  called  a  master  of  the  Renaissance.  He  Ms  into 
the  same  category  as  Francia,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Fra  Angelico, 
Perugino,  who  adhered  to  mediaeval  modes  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment, while  attaining  at  isolated  points  to  the  freedom  of  the 
Renaissance.  Bellini's  ground  of  superiority  was  colour.  In  him 
the  colorists  of  Venice  found  a  perfect  master,  and  no  one  hn 
surpassed  him  in  the  difiScult  art  of  giving  tone  to  pure  and 
luminous  tints  in  complex  combination.  There  is  one  picture  of 
Bellini's  at  Venice  in  the  Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  Madonna  en- 
throned beneath  a  gilded  canopy  with  Saints,  in  which  the  art  of 
the  colorist  may  be  said  to  culminate  in  unsurpassable  perfec- 
tion. The  whole  painting  is  bathed  in  a  soft  but  luminous  haw 
of  gold  ;  yet  each  figure  has  its  own  individuality  of  treatment— 
the  glowing  fire  of  St  Peter  contrasting  with  the  pearly  coolness 
of  the  drapery  and  flesh-tints  of  the  Magdalen.  No  brushwork 
is  perceptible.  The  whble  surface  and  substance  has  been 
-elaborated  into  one  harmonious  homogeneous  richness  of  tone  that 
defies  analysis  Between  this  picture,  so  strong  in  its  smooth- 
ness, and  any  masterpiece  of  Velasquez,  so  rugged  in  its  strength, 
what  a  wide  abyss  of  inadequate  half-achievements,  of  smooth 
feebleness  and  feeble  ruggedness,  exists !  Giorgione,  did  we  but 
possess  enough  of  his  authentic  work  to  judge  by,  would  be 
'found  the  first  true  painter  of  the  Renaissance  among  the  Vene- 
tians— the  inaugurator  of  the  third  and  great  period.  But  he  died 
young,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  the  inheritor  of  unfulfilled  renown. 
The  part  he  played  in  the  development  of  Venetian  art  was 
similar  to  that  of  Marlowe  in  the  history  of  our  drama.  He  fin^ 
cut  painting  wholly  adrift  from  mediaeval  moorings  and  launched 
it  on  the  waves  of  the  Renaissance  liberty.  While  equal  as » 
colorist  to  Bellini,  though  in  a  diflferent  and  more  sensuous 
region,  Giorgione  by  the  boldness  and  inventiveness  of  his  coa* 
ception,  proved  himself  a  painter  of  the  calibre  of  Titian.  His 
drawings,  like  those  of  his  great  successors,  are  miracles  of  ioTtD^ 
•evolved  without  outline  by  massive  distributions  of  light  and 
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iggestive  of  colouriug.  Time  has  destroyed  his  frescoes. 
I  has  reduced  the  number  of  his  genuine  easel  pictures 
-dozen.  He  exists  as  a  great  name.  Of  the  undisputed 
by  Giorgione  the  grandest  is  his  Monk  at  the  Clavichord, 
itti  Palace  at  Florence.  The  young  man  has  his  fingers 
eys ;  he  is  modulating  in  a  mood  of  grave  and  sustained 
;  bis  head  is  turned  away  towards  an  old  man  who 
f  him.  On  his  other  side  is  a  boy.  These  two  figures 
Toils  and  adjuncts  to  the  musician  in  the  middle ;  and 
e  interest  of  his  face  lies  in  its  intense  emotion — the 

of  music,  as  expressed  in  Browning  s  Abt  Vogler,  pass- 
igh  his  eyes.  This  .power  of  painting  the  portrait  of  a 
me  of  its  deepest  moments,  possessed  by  Giorgione,  is 
[  again  in  the  so-called  Begruaaiing  of  the  Dresden 

The  picture  is  a  large  landscape.  Jacob  and  Rachel 
.  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss.  But  the  shepherd  lying 
;he  shade  of  a  chestnut  tree  near  a  well  at  a  little  dis- 
3  a  whole  Arcadia  of  intense  yearning  in  the  eyes  of 
T  with  which  he  gazes  on  the  lovers.     Fate  has  dealt  less 

with  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  than  with  Giorgione. 
:s  of  these  supreme  artists,  in  whom  the  Venetian  Re- 
culminated,  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  vast  numbers 
excellent  condition.     Chronologically  speaking,  Titian 

Tintoretto,  and  Tintoretto  is  somewhat  anterior  to 
But  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  the  three  painters 
onsidered  together  as  the  representativas  of  three  marked 
L  the  Venetian  Renaissance. 

first  briefly  characterize  their  qualities,  and  then  pro- 
lore  detailed  remarks  upon  their  several  styles. 
}tto,  called  by  the  Italians  the  Thunderbolt  of  Painting, 
f  his  vehement  impulsiveness  and  rapidity  of  execution, 
70  his  brethren  in  the  faculty  of  pure  imagination.  It 
DO  who  brought  to  its  perfection  the  poetry  of  chiaro- 
>re8sing  moods  of  passion  and  emotion  by  brusque  lights 
inous  half  shadows  and  opaque  darkness,  as  unmis- 
as  Beethoven  by  contrasted  chords.  Veronese  elevated 
r  to  the  height  of  art.  His  domain  is  noonday  sun- 
aze  on   gorgeous   dresses  and   Palladian  architecture. 

a  wise  harmony,  without  the  iEschylean  fury  of  Tinto- 
iie  sumptuous  arrogance  of  Veronese,  realized  the  ideal 
eauty.  Continuing  the  traditions  of  Bellini  and  Gior- 
th  a  breadth  of  treatment,  a  wisdom  of  moderation,  a 
d  intensity  of  well  balanced  genius  peculiar  to  himself, 
.ve  to  colour  in  landscape  and  the  human  form  a  sub- 
sensuous  poetry  which  no  other  painter  in  the  world 
ed.     In  his  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  his  Bacchus  and 
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Ariadne,  his  Venus  of  the  Tribune,  his  allegory  of  the  Three 
Ages,  Titian  achieved  the  most  consummate  triumphs  of 
Venetian  art  Tintoretto  and  Veronese  are  both  of  them  ex- 
cessive :  the  imagination  of  Tintoretto  is  too  passionate,  too 
scathing ;  the  sense  of  splendour  in  Veronese  is  overpoweringly 
pompous;  Titian's  exquisite  humanity,  his  large  and  sane  nature, 
gives  their  proper  value  to  the  imaginative  and  the  pompous 
elements  of  Venetian  art  without  exaggerating  either.  In  his 
masterpieces  composition,  thought,  colour,  sentiment  are  carried 
to  their  ultimate  perfection,  as  the  many-sided  expression  of  one 
imaginative  intuition,  by  which  the  supreme  artist  gives  one  har- 
monious tone  to  all  the  parts  of  his  production.  Titian,  the 
Venetian  Sophocles,  has  infused  into  his  painting  the  spirit 
of  musicy  the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders,  making 
his  power  incarnate  in  a  form  of  grace. 

Round  these  great  men — Titian,  the  Sophocles  of  painting, 
perfect  in  his  harmonizing  faculty,  unrivalled  in  his  empire  over 
colour ;  Tintoretto,  the  archangel  of  Chiaroscuro,  the  Titan 
of  audacious  composition,  the  priest  of  a  passionate  imagination; 
Veronese,  the  poet  of  insolent  and  worldly  pomp — are  grouped 
a  host  of  secondary  but  distinguished  painters :  the  two  Palmas, 
idyllic  Bonifazio,  Paris  Bordone,  the  Robusti,  the  Caliari,  the 
Bassani,  and  others  whom  it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  One 
breath,  one  afflatus  inspired  them  all.  Superior  or  inferior  as 
they  may  relatively  l)e  among  themselves,  each  bears  the  indubi- 
table stamp  of  the  Venetian  Renaissance,  and  produces  work  of 
a  quality  that  raises  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  artists  of  the 
world.  In  the  same  way  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  passing 
ver  the  dramatists  of  our  Elizabethan  era,  enabled  intellects  of 
average  force  to  take  rank  in  the  company  of  the  noblest. 
Ford,  Massinger,  Heywood,  Decker,  Webster,  Tourneur,  Marstcw, 
are  seated  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  at  the  feet  of  Shak- 
speare,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Fletcher. 

In  order  to  penetrate  the  characteristics  of  Venetian  art  more 
thoroughly,  it  will  be  needful  to  enter  into  detailed  criticism  of 
the  three  chief  masters  who  command  the  school.  To  begio 
with  Veronese :  What  is  the  world  of  objects  to  which  he  intro* 
duces  us  ? 

His  canvases  are  nearly  always  large,  filled  with  figures  of  the 
size  of  life,  massed  together  in  brilliant  groups,  or  extended 
beneath  white  marble  colonnades,  enclosing  spaces  of  blue  sky 
and  silvery  cloud.  Armour,  shot  colours  in  satins  and  ffllks* 
brocaded  canopies,  banners,  plate,  fruit,  sceptres,  crowns,  every- 
thing in  fact  that  the  sun  can  shine  upon,  form  the  habitual  fur- 
niture of  his  pictures.  Rearing  horses,  dogs,  dwarfs,  cats,  when 
occasion  serves,  are  brought  in  to  add  reality,  vivacity,  grotesqo^ 
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esB  to  his  scenes.  His  men  and  women  are  large,  well-propor- 
oned,  vi^oroufi^  eminent  for  pose  and  gesture  rather  than  fcr 
tBce  and  lovelioess,  distinguished  by  adult  rather  than  adoles- 
fflt  charms.  Veronese  has  no  choice  type  of  beauty.  We  find 
i  him  on  the  contrary  a  somewhat  coarse  display  of  animal 
vce  in  men,  and  of  superb  voluptuousness  in  women.  He 
refers  to  paint  women  draped  in  gorgeous  raiment,  as  if  he 
id  not  felt  the  majestic  beauty  of  statuesque  nudity.  His 
)blest  creatures  are  men  of  about  twenty-five,  manly,  brawny, 
U  of  nerve  and  vigour.  In  all  this  Veronese  is  not  unlike 
abens.  But  he  never,  like  Rubens,  appears  to  us  gross, 
nsual,  fleshly  ;  he  remains  proud,  pompous,  powerful.  He 
ises  neither  repulsion  nor  desire,  but  displays  with  the  cold 
rength  of  art  the  empire  of  the  mundane  spirit.  All  that 
refulgent  in  pageantry,  all  the  equipage  of  arrogant  wealth,  the 
It  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  such  vision  as  the  fiend 
Sared  to  Christ  on  the  mountain  of  temptation,  this  is 
nonese's  realm. 

Again,  he  has  no  flashes  of  imagination  like  Tintoretto ;  but 
B  grip  on  the  realities  of  the  worlds  his  faculty  for  poetizing 
osaic  magnificence,  is  greater.  Veronese  is  precisely  the  painter 
ited  to  a  nation  of  bankers,  in  whom  the  associations  of  the 
Qnting-house  and  the  exchange  mingled  with  the  responsi- 
lities  of  the  Senate  and  the  passions  of  princes.  Veronese 
ver  painted  vehement  emotions.  There  are  no  brusque 
3vements,  no  extended  arms,  like  those  of  Tintoretto's 
agdalen  in  the  Pieta  at  Milan.  His  Christs  and  Maries  and 
tttyrs  of  all  sorts  are  composed,  serious,  courtly,  well-fed, 
'ek  personages,  who,  like  people  of  the  world  accidentally 
ertaken  by  some  tragic  misfortune,  do  not  stoop  to  distortions 

express  more  than  a  grave  surprise,  a  decorous  sense  of  pain. 
le  Venetian  Rothschilds  undoubtedly  preferred  the  sumptuous 

the  imaginative  treatment  of  sacred  subjects.  To  do  him 
itice,  Veronese  does  not  make  what  would  in  his  case  have 
en  the  mistake  of  choosing  the  tragedies  of  the  Bible  for  re- 
eaentation  in  his  pictures.  It  is  the  story  of  Esther,  with  its 
^al  audiences,  coronations,  processions ;  the  marriage  feast  of 
^na ;  the  banquet  in  the  house  of  Levi,  that  he  selects  by 
eference.  Even  these  he  removes  into  a  region  far  from  bibli- 
l  associations.     His  mise  en  senile  is  invariably  an  idealization 

Italian  luxury — vast  open  palace  courts  and  loggias,  crowded 
th  guests  in  splendid  attire  and  with  magnificent  lacquejrs. 
^6  same  love  of  display  led  him  to  delight  in  allegory — not 
legory  of  the  deep  and  mystic  order,  but  of  the  pompous  and 
'^oessional,  in  which  Venice  appears  enthroned  among  the 
^ties,  or  Jupiter  fulminates  against  the  vices,  or  the  Genii  of 
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the  arts  are  personified  as  handsome  women  and  blooming  boys. 
Tintoretto  is  not  at  home  in  this  somewhat  crass  atmosphere  of 
mundane  splendour.  He  requires  more  thought  and  fancy  as 
a  stimulus  to  creation.  He  cannot  be  contented  to  reproduce 
even  in  the  most  lustrous  combination  what  he  sees  around  him 
of  gorgeous  and  magnificent  and  vigorous.  There  must  be  some 
scope  for  poetry  in  the  conception,  for  audacity  in  the  compo- 
sition, something  in  the  subject  which  can  rouse  the  prophetic 
faculty  and  evoke  the  seer  in  the  artist ;  or  Tintoretto  does  notriae 
to  his  own  altitude.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Tintoretto,  in 
abrupt  contrast  with  Veronese,  selects  by  preference  the  most 
tragic  and  dramatic  subjects  that  can  be  found  in  sacred  or  pro- 
fane history,*  The  Crucifixion  with  its  agonizing  Deity  and 
prostrate  groups  of  women  sunk  below  the  grief  of  tears ;  the 
temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  with  its  passionate  con- 
trast of  the  grey-robed  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  ruby-winged 
voluptuous  fiend  ;  the  temptation  of  Adam  in  Eden,  a  luxurious 
idyll  of  the  fascination  of  the  spirit  by  the  flesh  ;  paradise,  a  tempest 
of  souls,  a  drift  of  saints  and  angels,  "  ruining"  like  Lucretian 
atoms  or  golddust  in  sunbeams  "  along  the  illimitable  inane,'' and 
driven  by  the  celestial  whirlwind  that  performs  the  movement  of 
the  spheres ;  the  destruction  of  the  world,  in  which  all  the  foun- 
tains and  rivers  and  lakes  and  oceans  of  earth  have  formed  one 
foaming  cataract,  that  thunders  with  cities  and  nations  in  its  rapids 
down  a  bottomless  gulf,  while  all  the  winds  and  hurricanes  of 
the  air  have  grown  into  one  furious  blast  that  carries  souls  like 
dead  leaves  up  to  judgment;  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpent*— 
multitudes  encoiled  and  writhing  on  a  burning  waste  of  sand; 
the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  with  its  spilth  of  blood  on  slippery 
pavements  of  porphyry  and  serpentine ;  the  Delivery  of  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  Moses  amid  cloud  on  Mount  Sioai--* 
white,  ecstatic,  lightning- smitten  man  emerging  in  the  .splendour 
of  apparent  Godhead ;  the  anguish  of  the  Magdalen  above  her 
martyred  God ;  the  solemn  silence  of  Christ  before  Pilate; 
the  rushing  of  the  wings  of  Seraphim  ;  the  clangour  of  the 

•  Perhaps  the  most  profouud  characteristic  of  Tiutoretto  is  that  he  aiteopU 
to  depict  situations  that  are  eminently  poetic.  The  poet  imagines  a  situauos 
in  which  spiritual  or  eiiiotional  life  is  paramount,  and  a  sense  of  the  hodj  sob* 
ordinate.  The  painter  selects  a  situation  in  which  the  body  is  of  first  impof 
tance,  and  a  spiritual  or  emotional  activity  is  suggested.  But  Tintoietto 
grapples  immediately  with  poetic  ideas,  and  often  fails  in  his  attempt  to  realtf^ 
them  completely.  Michael  Angelo  did  the  same.  His  sculpture  in  oan  Lorent^ 
compared  with  Greek  sculpture,  is  an  invasion  of  the  proper  domain  of  poetij 
or  music.  Moses,  in  the  picture  of  the  Golden  Calf  in  Santa  Maria  dell  Ort^ 
is  a  poem  and  not  a  true  picture.  The  lean  pale  ecstatic  stretching  out  W 
emaciated  arms,  presents  no  beauty  of  attitude  or  outline.  Energy  ofthoago* 
is  conspicuous  in  the  figure. 
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Tramp  that  wakes  the  Dead  :  these  are  the  awful  and  soul- 
stirring  themes  that  Tintoretto  handles  with  the  ease  of  master}^ 
He  is  the  poet  of  infinity  and  passion ;  the  Prosper©  of  arch- 
angelic  Ariels ;  the  Faust   of  npiritual   Helens ;   the   majestic 
scene-painter  of  a  theatre  as  high  and  broad  and  deep  as  heaven 
and  earth  and  hell.     But  it  is  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  vast 
and  tempestuous  and  tragic  that  Tintoretto  finds  himself  at 
borne.     He  is  equal  to  every  task  that  can  be  imposed  upon  the 
imagination.     Provided  only  that  the  spiritual  fount  be  stirred, 
the  jet  of  living  water  gushes  forth  pure,  inexhaustible,  and 
limpid.     In  his  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  that  most 
perfect  idyll  of  the  sensuous  fancy  from  which   sensuality  is 
absent ;  in  his  Temptation  of  Adam,  that  symphony  of  greys 
and  browns  and  ivory  more  lustrous  than  the  crimson  and  the 
gold  of  sunset  skies ;  in  his  miracle  of  St.  Agnes,  that  lamb-like 
uiaiden  with  her  snow-white  lamb  among  the  soldiers  and  the 
courtiers  and  the  priests  of  Rome,  Tintoretto  has  added  one 
iJQore  proof  that  the  fiery  genius  of  Titanic  artists  can  pierce 
and  irradiate  the  placid  and  the   tender  secrets   of  the   soul 
'with  more  consummate  mastery  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  those 
'Who  make  tranquillity  their  special  province.     Paolo  Veronese 
^ever  penetrated  to  this  inner  shrine  of  beauty,  this  Holiest  of 
Holies  where  the  Sister  Graces  dwell.     He   could   not  paint 
^axen  limbs,  with  silver   lights   and  golden,   and  transparent 
Mysteries  of  shadow,  like  those  of  Bacchus,  Eve,  and  Ariadne. 
Titian  himself  was  powerless  to  imagine  movement  like  that  of 
-A-phrodite  floating  in  the  air  above  the  lovers,  or  of  Madonna 
^juring  Christ  in  the  Paradise,  or  of  Christ  himself  judging  by 
the  silent  simplicity  of  his  divine  attitude  the  worldly  judge  at 
whose  tribunal  he  stands,  or  of  the  tempter  raising  his  jewelled 
^rms  aloft  to  dazzle  with  meretricious  lustre  the  impassive  God 
^bove  him,  or  of  Eve  leaning  in  irresistible  seductiveness  against 
^^e  fatal  tree,  or  of  St.  Mark  down-rushing  through  the  air  to 
^^e  the  slave  that  cried  to  him,  or  of  the  Mary  who  has  fallen 
J^eep  with  folded  hands  from  utter  exhaustion  of  agony  at  the 
*^t  of  the  Cross.     It  is  in  these  attitudes,  movements,  gestures, 
tuat  Tintoretto  makes  the  human  body  an  index  and  symbol  of 
the  profoandest,  most  tragic,  most  poetic,  most  delicious  thought 
^d  feeling   of   the    inmost    soul.      In   daylight    radiancy  of 
^*our,   he   is  surpassed,   perhaps,   by   Veronese.      In    perfect 
2^*^5tery  of  every  portion  of  his  art,  in  solidity  of  execution,  in 
jj5**^  unwavering  grip  upon  his  subject,  he  falls  below  the  level  of 
r^tian.     Hundreds  of  his  pictures  are  unworthy  of  his  genius — 
^^^i^edly  designed,  rapidly  dashed  in,  studied  by  candlelight, 
^th  brusque   effects   of  abnormal   light  and   shadow,  hastily 
^*^^bed  with  colours  that  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time.     He  is 
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a  gigantic  improvisatore — a  Gustave  Dore  or  a  John  Martins 
the  scale  of  Michael  Angelo  :  that  is  the  worst  thing  we  can 
of  him.     But  in  the  swift  intuitions  of  the  spirit,  in  the  puri. 
and  sublimities  of  the  prophet-poet's  soul,  neither  Yerones^^ 
Titian  can  approach  him. 

How,  lastly,  are  we  to  speak  of  Titian  ?  Who  shall  seiz^ 
the  salient  characteristics  of  an  artist  whose  glory  it  is  to  <:: 
nothing  over-prominent,  who  keeps  the  middle  path  of  ssli 
and  perfection  ?  Just  as  complete  health  may  be  defined  as 
absence  of  any  obtrusive  sensation,  just  as  virtue  has  Jji 
defined  as  the  just  proportion  between  two  extravagances,  so 
the  art  of  Titian  a  golden  mediocrity  of  joy  unbroken  I 
brusque  movements  of  the  passions,  a  well-tempered  harmony] 
which  no  thrilling  note  suggests  the  possibility  of  discord.  Wie 
we  think  of  Titian  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  think  of  musia  Hi 
Assumption  of  the  Madonna,  the  greatest  single  picture  in  th< 
world,  if  we  exclude  Raphaers  ,  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  maj 
best  be  described  as  a  symphony — a  symphony  of  colour,  in 
which  every  hue  is  brought  into  melodious  play  ;  a  symphony  o\ 
movement  in  which  every  line  communicates  celestial  sense  oi 
rhythm ;  a  symphony  of  light  in  which  there  is  no  cloud ; 
a  symphony  of  joy  in  which  saints,  angels,  and  God  himsell 
sing  Hallelujah.  Tintoretto,  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocc(^ 
has  painted  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  with  characteristic 
.energy  and  impulsiveness.  A  group  of  agitated  men  around 
an  open  tomb  ;  a  rush  of  air  and  clash  of  seraph  wings  abofej 
a  blaze  of  light;  a  woman  borne  with  sideways  swaying 
figure  from  darkness  into  splendour;  that  is  his  picture: 
all  brio,  bustle,  speed.  Quickly  conceived,  carelessly  executed, 
this  painting  bears  the  emphatic  impress  of  its  authors 
impetuous  soul.  But  Titian  has  worked  on  a  diflferent  method. 
On  the  earth  among  the  apostles  there  is  energy  and  actiofl 
enough ;  ardent  faces  straining  upward,  impatient  men  raising 
impotent  arms,  and  vainly  divesting  themselves  of  their  raime«|* 
as  if  they  too  might  follow  her  they  love.  In  heaven  u 
splendour  that  eclipses  half  of  the  archangel  who  holds  the 
crown,  and  reveals  the  Father  of  Spirits  in  a  halo  of  golden  ^(^' 
Between  earth  and  heaven,  amid  a  choir  of  angelic  childreo, 
stands  that  mighty  mother  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  that  personified 
Humanity,  who  was  Mary  and  is  now  a  goddess,  ecstatic  J^ 
tranquil,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  skies,  but  far  above  tb 
grossness  and  the  incapacities  of  earth.  The  grand  style  ctfi 
go  no  further  than  in  this  picture,  serene,  composed^  meditated 
enduring,  yet  full  of  dramatic  energy  and  of  profound  feeling. 

To  talk  about  Titian  is  a  kind  of  profanity.     He  does  no 
stir  the  imagination  like  Tintoretto,  or  sting  the  senses,  or  awab 
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luenchable  ardours  in  the  souL  But  he  gives  to  the  mind  joy 
vbich  it  can  never  weary,  pure,  well-balanced  pleasures  that 
Jiot  satiate,  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  repented  of,  a  sweetness 
t  will  not  pall.  It  is  easy  to  tire  of  Veronese ;  it  is  possible 
be  fatigued  by  Tintoretto ;  Titian  waits  not  for  moods  or 
noars  in  the  spectator.  Like  Nature,  like  Pheidias,  he  is 
)eri8hable. 

n  the  course  of  this  attempt  to  analyse  the  specific  qualities 
rintoretto,  Veronese,  and  Titian,  we  have  wandered  from 
main  subject  we  proposed  to  treat, — the  character  of 
Renaissance  as  exemplified  by  the  Venetian  masters, 
iras  necessary  to  do  so,  because  the  points  of  difference 
ireen  them  are  personal,  while  their  point  of  accord  is 
iplete  participation  in  the  spirit  of  Renaissance  liberty. 
Mrhere  in  Italy  was  art  more  absolutely  emancipated  from 
die  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  traditions  than  at  Venice. 
where  was  the  Christian  history  treated  with  a  more  vivid 
ism,  harmonized  more  naturally  with  pagan  mythology,  or 
"6  completely  disinfected  of  mediaeval  mysticism.  The  frank 
rty,  the  scientific  positivism,  the  absolute  sincerity,  the  candid 
joyous  acceptance  of  all  facts  in  human  and  physical  nature, 
en  were  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  Renaissance,  found  no 
acle  whatever  to  their  free  development  in  Venice. 
"he  Umbrian  pietism  which  influenced  Raphael  in  his  boyhood 
from  which  he  broke  off  too  abruptly  in  his  manhood,  the 
imy  prophecy  of  Savonarola  which  steeped  the  soul  of 
bael  Angelo  in  melancholy,  the  psychological  preoccupation 
jeonardo,  were  alike  unknown  at  Venice.  Titian,  Veronese^ 
toretto,  were  courtiers,  men  of  the  world,  children  of  the 
pie,  men  of  pleasure ;  wealthy,  urbane,  independent ;  were  all 
le  by  turns  ;  but  were  never  monks,  or  mystics,  or  philosophers. 
;he  Renaissance-spirit  which  possessed  them  religion  found 
ace ;  sensuality  was  not  rejected,  but  the  religion  was  sane  and 
ily;  the  sensuality  was  vigorous  and  vinle.  In  a  word 
nanity,  that  marvellous  complex  of  what  we  call  flesh  and 
it,  lived  in  them  and  was  mirrored  in  their  hearts  with  absolute 
pidity.  There  is  no  prudery,  no  effeminacy,  no  licence,  no 
ccrisy,  no  morbidity  either  of  superabundant  sensualism  or  of 
zgerated  asceticism  in  their  strong,  concrete,  splendid  pageant 
he  newly  discovered  world. 
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Art.  IV. — Henry  Murger,  the  Bohemian. 

1.  (Euvres  Complites  de  Henry  Murger.     Paris :  1855,  fcrc 

2.  Histoire  de  Henri  Murger.     Par  "  Trois  Buveurs  d'Ei 

Paris:  1862. 

3.  Henri  Murger.    Par  M.  Pelloquet.     Paris  :  1861. 

4.  Murger  et  la  Bohhne,    Par  A.  Delvau.    Paris  :  1866. 

5.  Contemporains.    Par  E.  Mirecourt.    Paris :  1857. 

THIS  is  a  story  of  "  Bohemian  life''  in  its  strangest  and  ei 
tremest  form.  In  every  age  and  in  all  countries  the  roei 
who  have  followed  art  as  a  calling — whether  with  the  pencil,  the 
chisel,  or  the  pen — have  been  wont  to  rebel  against  the  chafing 
trammels  of  the  conventionalities  that  society  in  its  own  goieral 
interest  has  imposed  upon  its  members,  and  have  sought,  in 
isolated  cliques,  to  shut  out  the  turmoil  and  the  rush  of  the  busy 
work-a-day  world ;  and,  as  in  some  secluded  haven  where  the 
lusts  of  gold  and  pride  and  power  are  not,  have  given  themselves 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  worship  of  pure  art,  finding  strength  to 
bear  defeats  in  the  companionship  of  fellow- workers,  courage  to 
endure  privations  and  to  compel  success  in  their  very  dreams 
and  illusions.  There  is  always  something  fascinating  about  tbc 
history  of  those  who,  worshipping  strange  gods  and  haviuj 
peculiar  standards  of  their  own  as  to  the  purposes  and  utility  o 
being,  lead  lives  apart  from  the  routine  of  ordinary  mort»l- 
And  if  this  rule  applies  to  the  swarthy  gipsy  as  he  lies  in  tb 
free  night  air  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  his  camp  fireade,  it  appU^ 
with  a  threefold  greater  force  to  those  other  Bohemians  wb< 
amid  the  pent-up  closeness  of  a  civilized  city,  have  founds 
inaccessible  communities  of  their  own.  "  Bohemian  life,"  wro^ 
Murger,  "  is  possible  nowhere  but  in  Paris."  This  was  acare^ 
true ;  but  old  Paris,  above  all  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  with  * 
quaint  huge  houses,  each  standing  as  a  fortress  agmnst  the  Phili 
tines  of  the  outer  world — its  thoughtless  students,  its  griaet* 
loves,  its  licdlea,  its  caf^s,  its  cheap  pleasures,  its  sunshine  a^ 
its  joyousness,  was  the  very  home  of  a  picturesque  Bohemia.  ^ 
the  time,  too,  of  which  we  are  writing,  from  a  variety  of  cau^ 
political  and  other,  a  strong  reaction  had  arisen  against  t^ 
materialism  of  the  day  ;  numbers  of  young  men  had,  in  differ^ 
cliques,  banded  themselves  together  to  follow  "Art  for  A^ 
sake,*'  and  their  joys,  their  miseries,  their  day-dreams,  and  tbt^ 
rare  successes  present  us  with  a  marvellous  picture,  in  which  ^i 
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lights  and  shadows  stand  out  in  bold  relief.     We  are  told  that 
since  literature  has  been  elevated  into  a  profession  the  wretched- 
ness of  Grub  Street  has  disappeared.     There  are  certainly  more 
prizes  now  for  the  competitors,  but  there  are  as  certainly  more 
blanks ;  and  we  shall  find  that  the  struggles  of  an  Otway,  a 
Savage,  a  Chatterton,  or  a  Goldsmith  are  fairly  rivalled  in  interest 
l>y  the  history  of  those  young  Frenchmen  who,  in  our  own  times, 
and  in  "  the  most  civilized  city  of  the  world,"  adopted,  careless 
of  the  cost,  the  melancholy  motto — "  The  Academy,  the  hospital, 
or  the  Morgue  !*' 

Henry  Murger  was  bom  at  Paris  upon  the  24th  of  March, 

1822,  in  a  house  in  the  Rue  St.  George,  of  which  his  father  was 

the  coTiderge,  or  porter.     Though   the   family  name   was  of 

German  origin,  Murger  pire  came  from  Savoy  ;  he  had  fought 

in  the  French  army  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1815,  and 

wishing  to  remain  in  France,  had  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 

married  a  young  French  work-girl,  so  that  on  both  sides  Henry 

was  of  the  humblest  extraction.     Shortly  after  the  birth  of  their 

only  son  the  proprietor  of  the  house  turned  the  family  suddenly 

adrift  into  the  streets,  though  Murger  had  served  him  long  and 

&ithfally ;  but  after  a  few  weeks'  misery,  he  obtained  another 

dtuation  as  porter  in  one  of  the  fine  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Trois 

Frferes,  and  here  he  was  allowed,  for  he  was  an  energetic  man, 

fonder  of  crossing  his  legs  than  his  arms,  to  commence  business 

on  his  own  account  as  a  tailor,  a  trade  almost   proverbially 

associated  with  the  German  porters  of  Paris. 

Henry  was  a  fine  child,  chubby  and  beautiful,  with  an  odd 

knack  of  making  friends  among  his  elders  and  social  betters,  and 

as  soon  as  be  could  toddle  about  his  beauty  became  the  boast  of  the 

JuuTtieTy  and  as  "the  little  boy  in  blue"  he  was  everywhere  known, 

ft>rhis  mother  took  a  pride  in  dressing  him  becomingly.    Nor  did 

the  good  woman's  ambition  stop  here ;  with  a  quick  motherly 

jostinct,  not  unmingled  with  personal  pride,  she  declared  that 

««r  darling  was  no  common  child,  and  determined  that  he  was 

destined  to  become  a  7non»ieicr,  not  a  mere  tradesman,  and  this 

I^ect,  spite  of  the  querulous  objections  of  the  father,  who  looked 

?Poa  her  prophecies  as  absurd  motherly  vanity,  she  kept  steadily 

^^  view. 

Two  artistic  families  of  distinction,  the  Garcias  and  the  La- 
blaches,  resided  in  the  house  of  which  his  father  was  the  porter, 
*^d  the  ladies  spoiled  the  little  fellow,  who  was  so  much  brighter 
^d  fresher  than  Parisian  children  wont.  Pauline  Garcia,  after- 
wards as  Malibran  to  be  so  famous,  was  just  about  his  own  age, 
*?d  the  two  children  were  inseparable.  Thus  his  first  years  were 
^iivided  between  the  pleasant  poverty  of  home  and  the  graceful 
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elegance  of  artistic  and  witty  society,  to  which,  doubUefl 
of  his  own  peculiar  humour  was  afterwards  due.  Then  tl 
the  childish  love  with  his  cousin  Angfele,  which  he  himai 
when,  growing  older,  she  became  ashamed  of  her  gracelei 
heart  Smile  at  it  as  we  will  in  after  years  when  we  c 
other  children,  this  child-love  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  o 
and  very  potent  to  their  future  colouring. 


TO  COUSIN  ANGELINE. 


A  MA  COUSINE  AKG 


''We  both  have  left  behind  us  the  early 
years  that  seem 
The  sweetest  and  the  fairest  in  their 
innocence  divine. 
I  often  count  them  over,  but  oh  !  do 
yon  ever  dream 
Of  the  happy  days  of  childhood,  0 
my  cousin  Angeline ! 

**  Those    days    are    very   distant,    and 
already  many  times 
The  passing  years  have  touched  us 
with  their  soft  wings  as  a  ngn, 
And  all  our  ringing  gladness,  with  its 
laoghter-pealing  chimes. 
Has  fled,  alas  1  for  ever,  0  my  cousin 
Angeline  ! 

**  A  class  of  noisy  scholars,  from  books 
and  ferules  fled, 
We  sang  the  ancient  carol,  but  with 
sinister  design, 
*  We'll  go  no  more  a- Maying,  for  the 
hawthorn  trees  are  dead  ;' 
We*ll  go  no  more  a-Maying,  0  my 
cousin  AngeKne  1 

••  But  happier  far  than  I  am,  you  have 
never  had  to  i>art 
From  sweet  maternal  tending  care, 
from  the  hearth-side's  holy  shrine ; 
Oh  keep  a  sainted  purity  deep  buried 
in  your  heart, 
Tho'  never  more  in  my  heart,  O  my 
cousin  Angeline ! 

"With    work    to    keep    you    company 
throughout  the  livelong  day. 
At  eve  the  white-winged  angels  in 
guardian  hosts  combine 
To  watch  your  girlish  slumbers,  while 
celestial  visions  stray 
From  the  heavens  to  your  pillow, 
0  my  cousin  Angeline  ! 

"  Your  voice  is  low  and  pleasant,  and 
your  eyes  are  softly  coy. 
While    love    and  human   kindness 
through  all  your  glances  shine, 


'*  Nous  avons  tons  les  deux  lai 
nous 
Une  6poque  od  la  vie  est 
bien  belle, 
Je  m*en  souviens  encor,  nc 
venez-vous 
Be  notre  enfance  heurea 
cousine  Angdle  ! 

**  lis  sont  bien  loin  oes  jonn,  < 
des  fois 
Les  ans  nous  out  touches 
de  leur  aile ; 
£t  notre  gait6  blonde  aux  g: 
de  voix, 
n^bs  !  s'est  envol£e,  6 
Angdle ! 

'*  Ecoliers    turbulents     de 
6chapp^ 
Pour  danser  en  chantai 
ritoumelle. 
'Nous    n'irons    plos   aux 
laurierssunt  coup^* 
Nous  n'irons  plus  aux 
cousine  Angdle  ! 

"  Plus  heureuse  quo  moi,  v 
pas  qaitt6 
Le  foyer  de  famille,  et  la 
nelle  ; 
Conserve  &  votre  coeor  la  ■ 
Que  n'est  plus  dans  le  : 
cousine  Angdle ! 


"  Vous  avez  le  travail  poor 
le  jour, 
La  nuit  un  aoge  blane  ' 
de  son  aile, 
Et  des  songes  b^nis  deaoeik 
tour, 
Du  ciel  k  voire  lit,  6  : 
AngMe ! 

'*  Votre  parole  est  douce,  aiai 
nom  ; 
L'esprit  de  la  bonti  dai 
se  r^Tdle^ 
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0  Bveet  nxteen  !  your  maiden  yeftn 
bare  filled  the  honse  with  joy, 
•And  with  youth  as  with  a  peifnmey 
0  my  cousin  Angeline  I 

O  hug  ago  when  New  Tear  came,  the 
day  was  Teiy  pleasant, 
For  I  had  hoanled  up  my  store  to 
purebase  something  fine, 
And  breathlessly  and  joyously  I  ran  to 
giye  my  present. 
Though  never  of  the  dearest,  0  my 
eousin  Angeline ! 

'  But  since  that  distant  period  the  devil, 
as  they  say, 
His  taken  up  his  sojourn  in  this 
empty  purse  of  mine, 
I  baa  blind  Plutus  lustily,  hut  he's 
deaf,  too,  when  I  pray. 
For  he  never  seems  to  hear  me, 
0  my  cousin  Angeline  ! 

'  Tou  will  have  nothing  from  me,  alas  ! 
my  dear,  to-day ; 
No   picture-teeming   keepsake,    in 
scarlet  rohes  ashine, 
Ro  rich  and  cosily  trifles,   no  gems  of 
.  purest  ray, 
Not  even  sugar'd  bon-hons,  O  my 
cousin  Angeline  ! 

'  Ton  will  have  nothing  from  me  but  a 
kiss  a  brother  might 
Press  on  your  snowy  forehead,  from 
these  luckless  lips  of  mine. 
And  then  these  sorry  verses,  that  to- 
morrow or  to-night 
Tou^ll  doubtless  have  forgotten,  0 
my  cousin  Angeline  !** 

The  boy's  day-dreams  took  after  his  life. 


Et  Tos  seise  ans  fleuris  embaument  la 
maison, 
D'un    parfum  de    jeunesse— 6   ma 
cousine  Angdle  ! 

''  Autrefois  quand  venait  le  jour  de  Tan 
nouveau, 
Selon  le    contenu    de   ma    pauvre 
escarcelle, 
J 'arrivals  tout  joyeux  vous  offrir  mon 
cadeau. 
Que  ne    coOitait   pas  cher— 6   ma 
cousine  Angdle  ! 

''Mais  depuis   ce  temp8-l&  le  diable^ 
comme  on  dit, 
S'est  log^  dans  ma  bourse,  et  vme- 
ment  j'appelle 
Plutus,  Taveugle  dieu,   que  je  crois 
sourd  aussi. 
Car    il    ne    m'entend  pas,   6    ma 
cousine  Angdle ! 

'*Dono,  vous  n'aurez  de  moi  nul  present 
aujourd^hui, 
Ni  keepsake  ^clatant,  ni  ricbe  baga- 
telle, 
Ni  bijou  ciselS  par  quelque  Cellini, 
Et  ni  bon-bons  sucr6s»6  ma  cousine 
Augdle ! 

''Vous  n'aurez  rien  de  moi  qu'un  serre- 
ment  de  main, 
Ou  qu'un  baisser  au  fronts  4trenne 
fratemelle, 
Bt  puis  oes  pauvres  vers^  que  ce  soir  ou 
demain, 
Vous    oublirez  sans  doute,    6   ma 
cousine  AngMe  !'* 

He  invested  the 


?aiety  of  Parisian  poverty  with  a  marvellous  joyousness ;  the 
cuuionette  shows  and  penny  theatres  became  halls  of  dazzling 
plendour ;  the  grisettes  and  students  were  endowed  with  all  the 
tocies  of  an  only  child  who  lived  much  with  the  fairies ;  the 
^orld  was  very  happy,  beautiful  and  bright,  full  of  loving  friends 
^th  outstretched  helping  hands,  to  be  trusted  evermore ;  of 
lorious  prizes  to  be  longed  for,  and  forthwith  obtained  ;  and  so 
Own  the  gamut  of  every  childish  dream.  But  the  Paris  world 
^«i8  more  than  this  for  Murger — it  was  a  world  to  be  painted,  to 
^  sung,  to  be  immortalized  in  some  way,  and  by  him.  Far 
^ond  his  mother's  petting  flatteries  he  heard  a  voice  that 
'hispered,  "  Son  of  a  tailor,  thou  shalt  be  a  poet !  The  Pari- 
ans shall  sing  thy  verges,  as  the  fishers  of  Sorento  those  of  Tasso. 
l^ou  shalt  be  one  of  the  chosen  whom  women  crown  with  roses 
^d  men  with  laurels.  Thou  shalt  be  loved  and  applauded.  Go 
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onward,  child,  to  gloir ;  onward  towards  love !''  bat  the  fiairi^ 
whispered  nothing  of  miaery  and  starvation  and  neglect  an. 
Sickness. 

All  the  education  that  was  paid  for  in  money — nay,  in  sous 

was  received  at  a  little  primary  school,  where  he  learned  to  writ^^ 
a  pretty  hand,  an  advantage  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  de=^ 
testable  style,  and  an  orthography  beyond  even  the  common  sin  -i 
of  the  French  bourgeois,  to  be  unlearned  afterwards  by  years  o  -^ 
painful  labour.  At  school,  however,  one  of  the  "  Professors,"  cmt 
boy  not  much  older  than  himself,  who  had  at  twelve  exbaustecz^ 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  establishment,  and  had  been  reiaineci^ 
in  a  condition  of  proud  slavery  as  a  lofty  ensample  to  the  others^a 
took  much  interest  in  young  Murger,  directed  his  out-ofnsdioo^c 
studies,  and  strengthened  his  artistic  cravings. 

There  were  fierce  battles  fought  at  this  time  between  bis  fathe  -^ 
and  mother,  the  former  declaring  that  the  lad  should  follow  hi^K 
own  calling,  and  the  latter  by  every  womanly  ruse  endeavooilD 
to  compass  her  ends,  and  cunningly  seeking  allies  among 
who  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  fear  of  domestic  brawl& 
owners  of  the  houses  on  either  side,  Isabey,  the  painter,  and 
de  Jouy,  of  the  Academy,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  sprightly  bo       i 
and  lent  all  their  iufluence  to  the  mothers  petition.   M.  deJou^^y 
a  literary  man  of  the  old  school,  who  had  in  his  back  yard  bu^L^it 
a  temple  to  Voltaire,  and  who  quaintly  filled  bis  library  wiflEJt 
glass  flagons  in  the  shape  of  books,  containing  exquisite  win^  ^s 
and  fine  liquors,  lettered  "Spirit  of  Montesquieu,'  "Spirit     ^ 
Bousseau,"  &c.,  obtained  him  the  offer  of  a  situation,  and  finalXj, 
when  Henry  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  his  father  oonaent^sd 
that  he  should  become  an  office  boy  to  an  attorney,  at  the  mode- 
rate salary  of  twenty  francs  a  month,  and  Madame  Murger,  over- 
joyed beyond  measure  at  seeing  her  darling  on  the  highroad  to 
oecoming  a  monsieury  was  probably  more  gratified  at  the  proq»ect 
than  the  boy  himself. 

In  the  office  he  met  two  other  lads  of  his  own  age^  and  a 
pretty   life   they  must  have   led  the  worthy  attorney.     The 
brothers  Bisson  like  Henry  hated  desk-work,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  become  artists  of  some  grade,  but  they  were  abeidf 
further  on  the  road  to  their  aspirations.     Living  next  door  to  a 
houseful  of  painters  they  had  forthwith  determined  to  ffi^^ 
This  enthusiasm  was  infectious,  Murger  became  as  eager  as  any. 
Directly  office  hours  were  over  the  three  lads,  with  their  port-     I^ 
folios  under  their  arms,  rushed  off  to  the  nearest  gratuitoasart-     I 
school,  and  later  on  Murger  managed  to  crib  an  hour  Or  two  in     1 
the  daytime  for  the  same  purpose.     Whenever  their  mastery 
back  was  turned,  or  when  there  was  a  pause  in  the  engrossiogof 
deeds  and  the  spoiling  of  stamped  paper,  there  were  new  picture 
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4Dd  poems  to  be  discussed,  stormy  disputes  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Lamartine  and  Hugo.     For  some  time  Henry 
thought  he  had  found  in  painting  the  fitting  medium  to  express 
the  thoughts  that  since  childhood  had  thronged  his  brain ;  and 
he  laboured  very  zealously,  though  with  little  result,  except  as 
to  the  detriment  of  the  attorney's  purchased  services.     The 
brothers  Bisson  had,  however,  found  their  true  vocation,  and 
throwing  title-deeds  and  briefs  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  they 
determined  to   starve  upon  art,  rather  than  upon  the  scanty 
Wage  the  law  aflForded.    Murger  still  joined  them  every  evening, 
sketching  with  all  the  zeal  of  fancy,  scribbling  his  first  verses  as 
random  genius  prompted.     He  had  no  inducements  now  to  stop 
«t  home,  his  loving  mother  was  dead,  and  his  father  was  daily 
becoming  more  sullen  and  morose.    The  poems  and  sketches 
Were  hoarded  safely  out  of  his  sight,  but  one  unlucky  day  he  was 
surprised  in  the  composition  of  a  sonnet,  and  his  father  angrily 
demanded  the  reason  of  those  foolish  lines, — probably  they  were 
difficult  of  comprehension — and,  but  little  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation rendered,  vowed  that  unless  Henry's  pen  were  for  the 
fi&ture   used  exclusively  for  law  notes  and  minutes,  it  would 
be  withdrawn  altogether  from  his  hand,  and  a  needle  substituted. 
This  feeling  was,  after  all,  only  a  grotesque  exaggeration,  brutal 
inaybe  in  this  instance,  of  the  dread  with  which  every  parent 
regards  art  as  a  career,  and  the  biography  of  every  artist — poet, 
painter,  sculptor  or  musician,  shows  a  similar  family  reluctance, 
x^erhaps,  as  M.  Th.  Gautier  urges  in  one  of  his  most  charming 
<^U8€rie8y  the  parents  are  in  the  right  after  all.     To  what  a  sao^ 
precarious,  miserable  existence,  leaving  aside  altogether  the  mere 
question  of  money-earning,  does  a  lad  pledge  himself  when  he 
elects  art  as  a  profession.     From  that  day  he  is,  in  a  degree, 
^parated  from  his  fellows.      He  is  a  spectator  rather  than  an 
^ctor  upon  the  human  stage.     He  is  subject  to  the  same  hopes, 
the  same  passions,  the  same  emotions  as  other  men,  and  in  a 
fiuer  degree ;  but  he  must  pause  even  in  his  torment  to  analyse 
^hem  alL     He  must  dream  of  an  ideal  he  can  never  reach,  he 
^Ust  yearn  for  her  through  toilsome  hours,  through  long  drawn 
out  years  of  defeat  and  suffering,  and  when  at  length  he  clasps 
*^r,  it  will  probably  be  in  time  only  to  perish  upon  her  bosom, 
^orn  out  with  battling  and  with  sheer  exhaustion.     And  what 
^^^  all  if  he  were  but  pretender,  a  mere  dreamer,  if  his  calling 
*uould  prove  abortive,  and  his  eflforts  die  stillborn  ?    To  Murger's 
^^her,  however,  it  was  probably  a  calculation  of  the  comparative 
^^ings  of  a  tailor's  apprentice,  and  an  unpublished,  unpublish- 
^^h  poet's.     The  world  he  knew  must  have  clothes,  and  did  not 
^Uch  care  about  poetry  till  it  had  the  stamp  of  fashion  and 
{^polarity  to  recommend  it. 

E  £  2 
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Besides  these  quarrels  with  his  father  there  were  repeate 
scoldings  for  the  youngster  when  he  entered  the  office.  It  wf 
scarcely  possible  that  he  could  sit  up  all  night  with  his  book 
and  his  sketches — for  his  daily  business  occupation  forced  hie 
into  habits  of  nocturnal  study  that  clave  to  him  through  life- 
and  turn  up  fresh  and  punctual  in  the  morning ;  that  when  h( 
looked  upon  the  weakest  of  his  sonnets  as  of  infinitely  greate] 
importance  than  the  weightiest  office  deeds,  his  duties  could  be 
satisfactorily  performed.  Storms  were  brewing  in  all  directions 
till  old  M.  Jouy  came  again  to  the  rescue  with  the  promise  of  a 
secretaryship  to  Count  Tolstoy,  which  was  to  leave  him  some 
considerable  time  for  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclinations.  At 
this  period  Henry  is  introduced  to  us  for  the  first  time  in 
veritable  history  by  Lelioux,  one  of  the  "  Trois  Buveurs  d'Eau," 
who  afterwards  in  the  ''  Histoire  de  Murger/'  related  what  each 
knew : — 


^'  I  saw  Murger  for  the  first  time  towards  the  end  of  1838 ;  he  was 
then  about  sixteen.  I  have  only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see  again  clearly 
and  distinctly  all  the  details  of  that  first  visit.  The  key  was  in  the 
lock ;  Murger  had  knocked  softly,  and  then  entered,  tranquil  and  smil- 
ing. He  was  a  stout  young  lad,  beardless,  chubby-cheeked,  and  rosy, 
whose  whole  appearance,  puffy  rather  than  brawny,  betrayed  a  lytn- 
phatic '  temperament.  His  brown  eyes  were  very  open,  and  locked 
around  with  a  placid  naivete.  His  friendliness,  juvenile  as  it  was, 
was  as  exempt  from  embarrassment  as  from  overboldness.  '  M.  Fottier 
is  not  in  V  he  asked.  *  No,  monsieur,'  replied  I ;  *  Pettier  only  comes 
back  at  night.'  *  Oh,  I  am  one  of  his  friends,'  he  continued,  taking 
possession  of  a  chair,  and  pulling  all  the  essentials  for  a  cigarette  oat 

of  his  pocket ;  *  he  was  my  master  at  the  school  of  M. .  He  met 

me  the  other  morning,  and  engaged  me  to  come  and  see  him ;  besides, 
he  told  me  that  you  lived  together,  and  that  you  wrote  for  the  papers 
and  the  theatres,  and  advised  me  to  come  and  have  a  chat  with yoo' 
*  Ah  !  you  write  verses  too  ?'  *  I  try,'  he  answered,  endeavouriog  to 
laugh  at  himself.  ...  I  was  only  nineteen,  and  at  that  time  theie 
was  no  other  literature  for  us  but  *  verses'— we  allowed  the.  great  poets 
only  to  write  prose." 

After  chatting  for  two  hours,  Henry  began  to  read  his  verses, 
"  ten,  eleven,  thirteen,  fourteen  syllables  to  each  line,  rarely 
twelve  ! "  and  these  were  continued  until  Pettier  entered.  Pettier 
had  left  his  unprofitable  "  professorship  "  to  follow  the  precarious 
calling  of  literature.  Slightly  older  than  the  others,  he  was 
almost  worshipped  by  the  small  clique ;  "  good  at  everything, 
enthusiastic  about  everything,  able  to  learn  anything  in  two 
hours,  to  comprehend  anything  in  a  day,  to  do  anytlung  ia  ' 
week.  This  prodigious  facility  of  assimilating  his  genius  to 
all  forms  and  subjects  falsified  our  prediction&    Would  he  be  a 
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rs,  a  B^ranger,  a  Casirair  Delavigae,  or  a  Lamartine  ? 
d  alas  I    to  this  day  his  verses  have  never  been  pub- 

quaintance  so  pleasantly  begun  soon  ripened  into  a 
sndship,  and  Murger  came  to  their  rooms  almost  every 
now  that  his  mother  was  dead  he  only  slept  at  home. 

room  was  his  asylum  on  the  rive  droiUy  while  the 
studio  was  his  refuge  on  the  rive  gauche ;  in  the  first 
i  desk^  in  the  second  an  easel ;  and  when  the  attorney 
out  during  office  hours  to  make  business  calls  to  either 
or  the  west,  he  used  to  drop  in  upon  one  set  of  friends 
ther,  and  steal  an  hour  or  so  to  cultivate  one  of  the 
These  double  studies  lasted  for  some  time,  until  one 
(issons  told  him  frankly  that  he  was  altogether  wasting 
in  endeavouring  to  become  a  painter.  Murger  took  the 
1  good  part,  and  henceforth  gave  all  his  thoughts  to 

He  had  still  much  to  learn,  and  not  a  little  to  forget, 
er  his  style  nor  his  grammar  was  at  present  pure.  But 
id  day  he  laboured,  proud  of  his  productions  till  a  fort- 
terwards  he  tore  them  up  in  disgust  '*  I  can  finish 
'  he  used  to  say,  and  even  his  friends'  approbation  vexed 
he  felt  that  his  genius  was  infinitely  superior  to  his 
mce.  First  one  sheet  of  verses  and  then  another  would 
i  into  the  fire,  till  at  the  year's  end  his  desk  would  be 
ly  emptied.  These  poetical  studies  led  him  into  a 
nania,  which  he  himself  has  described  in  an  autobio- 
1  sketch : — 

was  one  of  the  many  fancies  of  this  singular  lad  :  be  used  to 
all  the  thin  little  volumes  in  green  and  blue  that  in  the  spring 
mn  appeared  upon  the  quay  bookstalls.  Not  a  single  he- 
«vas  published  but  he  soon  got  scent  of  it.  He  argued  that  it 
wary  to  keep  oneself  au  courant  with  the  progress  of  poetry, 
really  being  that  he  wished  to  judge  if  he  were  himself  as 
\  the  authors  of  the  '  Midnight  Meanings*  and  '  Matutinal 
B.'  Every  time  he  purchased  one  of  these  wretched  little 
he  assembled  all  the  poetasters  of  his  acquaintance,  and  pro- 
3  read  the  new  poems  aloud,  and  when  his  own  opinion  and 
his  admirers  turned  in  favour  of  his  own  verse  he  was  con- 
id  accepted  the  superiority  they  voted  him  without  a  contest." 

nania,  melancholy  enough  in  the  long  run,  must  how- 
ve  introduced  him  to  the  works  of  Alfred  de  Musset, 
pe  Moreau,  Emile  Deschamps,  and  Sainte-Beuve ;  but 
t  memorable  purchase  he  made  was  that  of  Banville's 
ides."  When  this  poem  was  read  aloud,  it  caused  a  kind 
r  among  the  audience ;  they  knew  that  Banville  was  only 
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nineteen,  and  they  felt  terribly  defeated  and  out-distanced.  AJ 
a  painful  silence,  Murger  shouted,  **  I  swear  111  see  this  Banvi 
Nadar  knows  him,  and  he  shall  introduce  me  !" 

Murger's  relations  with  his  father  and  his  master  were  di 
becoming  more  unpleasant,  and  there  was  doubtless  a  gem 
feeling  of  relief  when,  in  1839,  M.  de  Jouy  obtained  him 
promised  appointment  as  secretary  to  Count  Tolstoy.  It 
lully  understood  that  time  should  be  allowed  the  lad  for  sti 
and  the  salary  of  forty  francs  a  month,  small  as  it  was,  did 
imply  any  great  amount  of  labour.  From  this  monthly  all 
ance  his  father  deducted  thirty  francs  as  payment  for  board  i 
lod^ng. 

Murger  made  favourable  way  with  his  new  patron,  the  ofl5( 
correspondent  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  I 
nothing  he  did  pleased  his  father,  and  to  make  matters  worse 
fell  violently  in  love  at  this  time — a  fatal  passion  that  was 
embitter  his  life — to  be  fully  treated  of  hereafter ;  and  what  wi 
his  love,  and  his  studies  in  bis  friends'  rooms,  his  habits  becac 
irregular.    One  night  he  was  late,  his  father  grumbled  ;  the  ne 
night  he  was  later,  his  father  thundered  ;  on  the  third  night  1 
did  not  turn  up  at  all,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  moming  I 
&ther  refused  nim  admittance  altogether,  and  bade  him  shift  t 
himself  in  the  future — and  he  was  an  outcast  with  the  whole 
his  worldly  possessions  on  his  back,  principally  in  the  shape  ^ 
a  greatcoat  of  hairy  yellow  stuff,  made  by  the  parental  banc 
for  too  many  years  alas,   to  be  a  well  known  feature  of  tl 
Quartier  Latm.     Still  he  was  nothing  daunted.      Full  of  k 
and  poetry,  and  singing  a  psaan  to  liberty,  he  rushed  to  Lelior 
room  and  took  up  his  abode  there  permanently.     Hitherto 
had  never  known  actual  want  or  misery,  but  he  had  bumf 
ships,  there  was  now  no  return.     For  better  or  worse  he  wa 
of  the  Bohemian  brotherhood. 

It  is  worth  while  pausing  for  a  moment  to  examine  the 
into  which  he  was  entering — the  battle  in  which  his  U 
staked  to  play  out  to  the  end.    At  no  other  time  and  ini) 
place  had  there  ever  existed  such  a  literary  Bohemia 
which  from  various  causes  sprang  up  in  Paris  after  the  e 
the  year  1830.     The  profession  of  Art  in  its  every  brat 
from  want  perhaps   of  other   religion,  been    elevatec 
passionately  eager  worship,  and  its  followers  struggle^ 
the  material  necessities  of  existence — all  but  absolute 
the  wearisomeness  of  years  of  laborious  apprenticesh 
the  gibes  of  friends  and  the  utter  indifference  of  the  p 
only  their  genius  and  their  hopes  to  aid  them  in 
Many  died  of  misery  ere  their  fame  had  been  achif 
their  books  had  been  printed  or  their  pictures  seen — ar 
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rd  of  no  mora  But  some  few  rose  to  supreme  eminence,  and 
e  represent  the  others ;  for  does  not  every  general's  tomb  bear 
ipitaph  beneath  which  a  thousand  brave  soldiers  lie  sleeping? 
idging  the  eloquent  words  of  Charles  de  Moiiy,  there  are, 
t  from  aU  idea  of  loss  or  gain,  of  dirge  or  paean,  few  battles 
lorious  as  this ;  to  renounce  constantly^  and  without  a  shade 
!gret>  often  even  joyously,  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  in- 
ice  with  which  so  many  callings  abound  ;  to  live  above  petty 
:est8  and  puerile  vanities  in  the  lofty  world  of  Art ;  to  give 
)r  thought  to  austere  contemplation,  to  passionate  enthusiasm, 
unful  study ;  to  accept  all  privations  so  that  one  day,  we 
V  not  when,  the  ideal  we  bear  within  ourselves  may  be 
zed ; — '*  this  is  to  act  nobly,  and  lives  such  as  these  are 
hy  of  being  told,  nay,  worthy  of  being  sung,  for  there  is  a 
1  in  this  courage,  in  this  faith  !" 

de  by  side  with  these  young  artists  who  fashioned  their 
g^ts  laboriously  so  as  to  give  them  the  very  form  of  their 
ms,  who  battled  for  the  holiest  things  in  this  world,  the 
1,  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  there  were  then,  as  there  are 
,  a  crowd  of  audacious  mediocrities,  self-styled  painters,  poets^ 
sculptors,  who  profess  the  same  aims,  but  who  have  never 
prehended,  never  even  tried  to  comprehend,  the  fact  that  a 
terpiece  costs  much  time  and  the  most  indefatigable  labour, 
le  are  they  who  never  having  produced  an  idea  under  any 
ible  form,  complain  of  their  obscurity  and  their  miserv  with 
\^  hatred  to  all  whom  either  genius  or  talent  has  led  to 
me— and  who  conceal  their  moral  incapacity  and  their  in- 
loontable  idleness  in  the  smoky  depths  of  some  low  tavenu 
them  what  they  have  ever  done,  by  what  profound  study 
have  acquired  the  right  of  discussing  men  and  ideas,  and 
reply  by  foul-mouthed  declamations  upon  the  miseries  oi 
times,  and  the  injustice  of  their  contemporaries,  upon  the 
y  chance  or  the  cunning  intrigue  through  which  the  others 
>  surpassed  them. 

lie  room  in  which  Murger  took  refuge  was  a  little  attic  in 
EUie  d'Auvergne ;  it  was  so  low  that  an  ordinary  man  could 
snter  in  his  hat,  and  was  occupied  chiefly  by  Lelloux's  bed-^ 
ras  luxurious — ^by  an  old  bureau,  full  of  precious  papers,  and 
oooks  and  broken  pipes.  The  inmates  were  only  able  to 
kt  themselves  morally,"  but  then  they  made  lyric  poetry  and 
a  thousand  dreams  and  illusions  to  keep  them  steadfast  in 
r  purposa  The  cold  winter  of  1839-40,  pleasant  enough  in 
;ly  curtained  drawing-rooms,  was  a  trying  season  for  the 
is ; — and  there  were,  he  tells  us,  alas,  more  poets  in  Paris  than 
laxnpsy  with  every  chance  of  an  increase  if  the  police  failed  to 
rfere*    Little  by  little  their  scanty  furniture  disappeared  to 
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thaw  out  the  frast,  and  one  especially  bitter  night  the  cold  was 
so  intense  that  a  drawerful  of  precious  manuscripts  was  sacrificei 
They  were  luckier  in  the  possession  of  this  garret  than  another 
of  their  clique,  poor  Karol,  whose  residence  was  in  the  "  Avenue 
de  St.  Cloud,  in  the  third  tree  to  the  left  after  leaving  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  on  the  fifth  branch."  Heaven  alone 
knows  how  they  all  lived  !  Literary  work  does  not  drop  readQy 
into  the  hands  of  young  poetasters  of  seventeen  who  have  voted 
prose  a  degradation.  Murger  was  at  all  events  more  fortunate 
than  some  of  the  others,  and  his  regular  income  of  forty  francs  a 
month  obtained  him  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Capitalist'*  He  laboured 
incessantly  at  his  art,  and  learned  something  of  prosody  and  gram- 
mar, but  the  only  poem  with  which  he  was  at  this  time  at  all 
satisfied,  a  dismal  prose  precursor  of  the  Vie  de  Bohhne,  em- 
blematically christened  the  "Via  Dolorosa,'*  went  the  round 
of  the  Paris  publishers  in  vain — and  in  maturer  years  he  never 
cared  to  print  it  There  were  other  struggling  artists  living  in 
the  house,  notably  the  actor  Lureau,  who  played  the  role  of 
heavy  father  at  the  minor  theatres,  and  performed  the  character 
still  more  thoroughly  at  home,  where  he  had  a  wife  and  seven 
children  depending  on  his  seventy  francs  a  month.  This  scanlj 
income  he  eked  out  by  addressing  envelopes  at  twenty-five  cents 
the  hundred ;  and  every  morning  Murger  and  Lelioux  used  to 
write  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  for  the  wage  of  a  cup  of 
cafe-aU'lait.  There  were,  however,  two  occasions  of  splendid 
extravagance.  Once  when  the  friendly  editor  of  the  Oo^ 
de  la  Jeunesse  inserted,  and  actually  paid  for,  Murger^s  first 
contribution.  And  again,  when  Lelioux  drew,  also  for  the  fint 
time,  his  half  share  in  the  author's  profits  of  La  Justice  defoist, 
a  vaudeville  played  at  a  suburban  theatre.  The  friends  arrived 
at  the  cashier's  desk  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  for  at  the 
first  representation  they  had  been  the  only  occupants  of  the 
boxes,  the  other  author  occupying  the  dress-circle,  a  comrade 
holding  the  stalls,  while  the  gallery  resounded  with  the  apjdause 
of  six  friendly  daqueurs.  With  a  success  like  this  the  piece  had 
run  for  eighteen  nights  ;  and  the  four  per  cent  on  the  receipt^ 
legally  allotted  to  the  authors,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  frantf^ 
thirteen  francs  and  a  half  each,  the  exact  price  of  the  paper  and 
the  pour  boire  to  the  prompter. 

Still  Murger  was  advancing  gradually  in  his  art,  and  his  s^l^ 
daily  became  more  assured ;  and  though  nothing  of  this  eanj 
period  was  intrinsically  worth  preservation,  he  felt  that  he  bad 
mastered  the  rudiments  and  technicalities  of  poetry.  As  beforo 
and  after,  he  worked  through  the  night  and  slept  during  ^ 
day — an  arrangement,  by  the  way,  that  doubtless  led  to  somo 
comfort  in  the  economy  of  beds ;  he  had  discovered  that  ccS^ 
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hunger  and  excited  the  imagination,  and  with  coffee 
»  midnight  vigils  he  undermined  his  constitution, 
were  at  this  time  about  his  only  extravagance.  At 
used  to  light  his  whole  stock  of  them,  laying  a  sheet  of 
each  before  he  began  to  compose  :  walking  to  and  fro 
write  a  line  in  one  form  upon  one  sheet,  in  a  different 
a  a  second,  and  so  on  through  the  five  or  six,  merging 
ntually  into  one  completed  whole — not  a  pleasant  habit 
lis  luckless  companions  who  slept,  or  tried  to  sleep,  as 
xie,  from  eve  to  morn. 

as  the  true  garret  life  of  which  Bdranger  sang  "  the 
re  one  is  so  happy  at  twenty,*' — "the  snug  little  kingdom 
pair  of  stairs," — though  "snugness"  is  an  idea  belonging 
iglish  version.  But  dearer  than  even  friendship  or  the 
I  the  enthusiastic  passion  of  lova  For  the  last  eighteen 
is  comrades  had  heard  this  love-story  daily — "  to  be 
1  to-morrow."  Even  before  this  the  poet's  necessity  of 
me  one,  of  finding  sympathy  somewhere,  had  induced 
new  his  childish  companionship  with  his  cousin  AngMe, 
is  period  the  verses  we  have  before  quoted  were  written, 
Eis  he  says,  '*  she  could  not  bear  him."  The  other  love 
ie  was  the  one  that  coloured  his  whole  afterlife,  that 
I  reproduced  in  all  his  works  with  the  same  certainty 
le  was  to  be  the  heroine  and  himself  the  hero.  The 
story  of  Lea  Amou/ra  d'Olivier  contains,  according  to 
imous  testimony  of  his  earliest  friends  the  true  history 
[fortunate  passion,  for  Olivier  as  usual,  nay  in  a  stronger 
an  usual,  is  Henry  Murger. 

be  had  been  placed  in  the  attorney's  office,  his  father 
t  desirable  that  he  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  book- 
Emd  he  was  sent  to  a  professor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
uchampy,  for  instruction.  A  dissolute  man  this  pro- 
rote/,  a  gambler,  and  a  drunkard,  who  at  the  age  of 
married  a  young  girl  to  whom  he  had  before  behaved 
y.  His  wife,  Marie,  now  about  four-and-twenty,  had 
porous  graces  so  often  betokening  a  loving  tempera- 
appointed  of  its  ideal  and  feeding  upon  dreams.  Her 
of  an  indecisive  blue,  were  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
vith  a  sudden  flash  of  compressed  passion  which  lent 
inimated  colour  to  her  ordinarily  pale  cheeks.  Her 
ned  to  beseech  a  confidence  for  a  life  of  poignant  suf- 
Nhen  Murger  took  his  lessons,  she  was  always  in  the 
led  with  a  thousand  coquettish  household  cares^  and  it 
.urally  happened  that  he  learned  little  of  the  science  of 
try,  but  fell,  as  a  romantic  schoolboy  could  scarcely 
>,  most  violently  in  love  with  his  professor's  wife.    It 
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was  the  old  story — a  loving  lad,  an  idle  wily  woman— eDDoi- 
dispelling  amusement  on  the  one  part,  a  mad  devotion  tba( 
tinged  the  whole  of  a  life's  career  on  the  other.  One  evening 
when  they  chanced  to  be  alone,  she  poured  forth  a  pitiful  tale 
of  the  sufferings  that  burthened  a  wasted  and  unoomprehended 
existence.  The  boy's  heart  was  full  of  compassion  for  her  wrongs, 
of  yearnings  to  share  her  troubles ;  very  eager  to  show  that  some 
one  at  least  could  sympathize,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  knees^ 
and  with  sobs  that  broke  his  utterance,  and  did  but  lend  a 
stronger  fervour  to  it,  he  burst  out  with  a  confession  of  his  mad 
love,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  first  pasdon.  She  listened  with 
averted  face,  but  from  that  evening  they  were  Marie  and  Henrj 
to  each  other. 

Six  months'  constant  attendance  had  in  spite  of  himself  tangiit 
Murger  as  much  book-keeping  as  the  professor  was  capaUe  of 
imparting,  and  he  was  told  that  his  further  attendance  as  a  pupil 
would  be  useless,  though  his  master  added,  the  oftener  he  came 
as  a  friend  the  more  welcome  would  he  be  made ;  and,  as  befiv^ 
his  visits  were  of  almost  nightly  occurrence.  M.  Docham]^ 
divined  the  motives  clearly  enough,  for  on  surprising  a  platooifi 
letter  to  his  wife,  commencing  "  Ma  soeur,"  he  took  it  to  her  with 
a  brutal  jest,  and  complacently  let  events  go  their  own  way, 
more  especially  as  Henry's  presence  at  home  left  him  leisure  to 
pursue  a  villanous  fraud  he  was  then  concocting.  After  a 
twelvemonth  this  scheme  was  discovered  by  the  police,  and  bo 
fled  for  very  life  to  England,  leaving  his  wife  sJone  in  Paoi 
without  a  sou,  and  without  a  friend  but  her  boy-lover,  who  flov 
at  once  to  her  rescue.  For  eighteen  months  his  love  had  oeenflf 
the  purest,  he  had  seen  her  daily  from  the  morning  till  the 
evening — this  time  he  remained  with  her  from  the  evening  till 
the  morning,  as  a  protector  more  than  as  a  lover,  for  jostioe  M 
already  upon  her  track  as  an  accomplice  in  her  husbandi 
machinations.  Seeing  the  liberty  of  his  darling  threatened,  and 
having  neither  money  nor  asylum  of  his  own,  Murger  ran  to  ooo 
of  his  friends,  the  elder  Bisson,  who  offered  him  the  use  of  alittio 
room  that  adjoined  his  studio.  Here  for  some  months  the  tfO 
lovers  hid  themselves  from  the  world,  their  poverty  being  in  tho 
eyes  of  one,  at  all  events,  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
fulfilment  of  his  dearest  dreams.  The  little  attic  became  a  fti^T 
palace,  the  single  rickety  old  arm-chair  was  large  enoi^^ 
two,  and  the  scanty  ''bread  of  gaiety"  was  very  sweet  indeod 
when  there  was  some  one  with  whom  to  share  it.  Then  tta^J 
were  long  Sunday  excursions  into  the  pleasant  country  arooad 
Paris,  when  the  trees  and  the  flowers  and  the  streams  had  ^ 
meanings  of  their  own,  the  singing  birds  sweeter  melodisB.  ^ 
was  the  dreamland  that  comes  to  most  men  t)noe,  to  fari^c>^* 
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'  weeks^  to  bless  or  curse  an  afterlife.  Limitless  protestations 
love,  wonderful  hopes  of  a  rosy  future  when  fame  and  glory 
lid  justify  its  choice,  were  poured  hour  by  hour  into  her  ears 
I  lo?er  sdl  unconscious  of  the  yawn  upon  his  mistress's  face, 
the  evening  Bisson  would  sometimes  leave  his  neighbouring 
d  and  look  in  to  rally  them  both  merrily  upon  their  hap- 
«^  becoming  so  friendly  that  he  found  it  pleasanter  to  pay 
visits  in  the  morning  when  Murger  was  out  altogether,  tiU 
Qy  one  afternoon  when  the  youn^  poet  came  back  nrom  work, 
roond,  instead  of  Marie,  a  laconic  note,  sajdng  that  she  was 
tied  of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  life  they  had  been 
bg,  and  that,  as  she  thought  the  police  had  discovered  her 
le,  she  was  going  to  take  refuge  with  a  relation,  whose 
ross  it  was  perhaps  safer  to  conceal,  and  of  whose  existence 
ger  had  never  before  heard  mention.  Full  of  forebodings 
hst  safety,  though  with  no  manner  of  distrust  as  to  her 
Ity,  he  rushed  to  Bisson's  studio.  The  painter  received  him 
I  an  embarrassed  air,  and  offered  but  feeble  consolation, 
a  new  story  this — a  first  friend,  a  first  mistress — love  them 
\  and  lose  them  both. 

bill  he  had  no  suspicions.  For  a  week  he  sought  her  far  and 
;  Was  she  ill,  he  wondered,  or  imprisoned  ?  At  last  he  met 
walking  with  Bisson.  Tins  sudden  revelation  of  treason 
d:  a  chill  through  all  his  veins,  and,  clutching  for  support  at 
oing  carriage,  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  Bisson  stopped 
cab  and  sent  him  home,  where  he  arrived  still  in  a  dull, 
7'lethargy,  and  the  concierge  put  him  to  bed.  He  awoke 
fever.  There  were  faces  gibing  at  him  everywhere  through 
daikness — two  &ces,  his  mistress's  and  his  friend's.  There 
)  voices^  two  voices,  in  peals  of  mocking  laughter  ringing 

3h  the  room.  The  coverlet  pressed  on  him  like  a  sheet  of 
,  lead,  and  springing  from  his  couch,  he  opened  the  window, 
vas  snowing  hard  outside,  but  the  clear  winter  moonlight 
imed  in,  and  the  faces  and  the  voices  were  gone,  but  the 
elation  of  solitude  was  almost  more  pidnful,  for  the  moon- 
ns  played  with  the  ribbons  and  the  toilet  trifles  that  she  had 
strewn  about,  with  their  old  chair,  their  little  bed,  crueller 
Qories  these  than  all  the  phantasms.  He  tried  again  to  close 
Byee,if  he  could  not  sleep,  at  least  to  shut  out  vision;  but  the 
^  on  which  he  laid  his  head  was  still  odorous  with  the  per- 
e  of  her  hair.  ''  I  cannot  rest  here  !"  and  flinging  on  some 
nents,  he  rushed  out  into  the  pitiless  winter  night.  It  was 
ring  faster  now,  and  he  hurried  on,  stopping  awhile  at  the 
taine  de  Jean  Goujon,  snow-covered,  with  fantastic  garments 
Kfiringed  and  white,  to  think  in  his  heavy  stupor  how  unlike 
B8  to  the  warm  summer  time,  when  this  was  a  pleasant  tryst- 
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ing  spot.  On,  on  through  the  vilest  slums  of  midnight  Paris, 
with  a  kind  of  stolid  wonder  at  the  tawdry  women,  the  hideous 
men,  whom  not  even  the  cold  could  drive  out  of  the  streets.  At 
length,  in  sheer  exhaustion,  burning  with  fever  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  for  his  scanty  garments  were  sodden  with  the  snow, 
he  halted  in  a  low  market-place.  Two  women  standing  by  a  soup 
stall  saw  him.  ''Look,  Marie  !"  cried  one,  "  what  a  pretty  lad  he 
is ;  why,  the  child  is  frozen  to  death;  he  should  not  be  here  alone." 
"  Marie  !  where  is  Marie  ?"  he  shouted,  snatching  at  the  word, 
and  half  recovering  his  senses.  The  good  wives  bade  him  stay 
by  their  warm  stove,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  swallow  some 
hot  soup.  At  this  moment  a  young  artist  who  had  come  abroad 
in  search  of  a  miserable  face  for  a  study,  passed  by.  He  recog- 
nised Murger,  and  led  him  by  the  arm  into  a  cafe.  There  was  a 
bottle  half  full  of  brandy  on  the  table.  Murger  seized  a  tumbler 
and  drained  the  bottle  dry,  and  then  began  an  incoherent  acooont 
of  his  miseries :  in  a  few  months  he  had  lost  his  mother's  love, 
the  slielter  of  his  father  s  roof,  his  mistress,  and  his  friend.  And 
then  he  babbled  his  verses  to  Marie.  "  Poor  fellow,"  said  the 
painter,  '*  I,  too,  had  a  Marie  once,"  as  he  carried  him  to 
Lelioux's  room. 

The  Bohemians  were  but  rough  nurses,  still  they  watched  by 
his  bedside  till  he  was  better.  The  fever,  for  a  time,  was  goa^ 
but  his  whole  nature  was  changed.  He  had  entered  bitterly  into 
manhood,  and  had,  alas !  lost  faith  in  the  purity  of  womaiL  Si 
smile  now  had  something  of  grief  about  it,  his  genius  was  awt 
dened,  his  kindliness  tempered  with  irony.  They  bore  with  him 
tenderly,  and  humoured  all  his  fancies,  scraped  sous  together  to 
buy  him  little  dainties,  tried  to  wile  him  out  of  his  melaocholyi 
and  brought  him  news  of  Marie.  She  had  gone  to  En^aod 
disguised  as  a  man,  and  having  cut  her  curls  off,  sent  them^ 
him  as  a  parting  gift ;  they  had  seen  Bisson  with  another  gii^ 
"Ah!"  cried  Murger,  in  half  relief,  "I  knew  he  never  loved  her. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  he  again  relapsed,  and  they  ba^ 
to  bear  him  to  the  hospital.  How  many  times  was  he  to  ent« 
those  gloomy  doors  in  after  years  ? 

His  illness  was  long  and  tedious,  but  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  wer< 
very  kind  and  gentle.  "  0,  good  little  Sister  1"  he  cries,  **  boi 
good  you  were,  and  how  beautiful,  when  you  came  to  qprinW 
holy  water  on  us.  We  used  to  watch  you  from  afiur,  walkioi 
softly  and  noiselessly  under  those  gloomy  roofs,  draped  in  y^ 
white  veils,  which  made  such  lovely  folds  around  you,  and  wbia 
my  friend  Jacques  admired  so  much.  A  good  Sister  you  wert 
the  Beatrice  of  that  hell.  Your  soothing  consolations  w^* 
sweet  that  we  all  complained,  whenever  we  had  the  chance^  * 
as  only  to  be  consoled  by  you." 
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kt  the  sights  and  sounds  entered  into  his  soul,  and  one  of  his 
deity  most  painful  poems,  describes  this  hospital  life;  one 
UB  will  suffice : — 

iBftj  dose,  we  may  sleep,  we  may  <*  Ici  qa*oii  dorme  on  qii*on  reille^ 

vaka  Toujoan  mdme  spectacle  &  Toir, 

And  the  same  sights  come  to  oar  eyes,  Deyenant  6cho  poor  ToreiUe, 

r  even  our  visions  most  take  La  rdve  est  poor  Foeil  nn  miroir. 

Their  themes  from  the  groans  and  Eien  ne  se  tait,  rien  ne  s*effaoe, 

the  sighs.  Bt  Ton  est  toigoors  face  4  face 

b  them  vary  the  beds  as  they  will,  La  pkie  anx  flistncs  et  Toeil  en  plears, 

B  the  Toices  of  sickness  be  still  ?  Qa^qne  fr^re  en  misdre  hnmaine, 

B  they  stifle  the  pitiful  pain  Annean  viyant  de  cette  chaine 

Of  a  brother  who  moans  for  relief —  Qui  forge  la  loi  des  donlenis.*' 
liTiog  link  of  the  awful  chain 
fhat  is  forged  by  the  laws  of  grief.** 

larly  in  the  spring  of  1841  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
ntal,  but  the  doctors  warned  him : — ''Do  not  think  yourself 
id — the  cure  will  take  a  long  time,  and  will  depend  entirely 
D  the  care  you  have  of  your  health.  Live  regularly,  abstain 
Q  coffee  and  go  to  bed  early."  Advice  easy  of  fulfilment  to 
it  men,  but  impossible  to  Murger.  He  came  back  gaily  from 
sick  ward  to  his  old  life  of  joyous  misery.  Count  Tolstoy 
i  kept  the  secretaryship  open,  with  its  certain,  if  meagre 
doment  The  Bohemians,  who  had  spent  all  the  time 
)wed  to  visitors  by  Murger's  bedside,  welcomed  him  back 
iTtily.  Shortly  after  his  return  the,  young  poet  Noel,  was 
rodaced  to  the  circle,  and  Lelioux,  Noel,  and  Murger  began 
ew  brotherly  intercourse,  sharing  alike  the  difficulties  of  bed 
1  board.  The  two  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  break  Murger  of  his 
love  for  midnight  study,  and  for  the  intellectual  excitement 
A  the  extravagant  abuse  of  coffee  produced.  They  went  even 
Ett  as  to  draw  down  the  blinds,  fasten  the  shutters,  and  light 
)  candles  in  the  daytime ;  but  the  Muse  was  not  to  be  deceived 
this  ingenious  stratagem.  These  nocturnal  vigils  conduced 
fe  and  more  to  ill  health,  but  inspiration  came  to  him  only  in 
(  evening,  and  disappeared  with  the  flush  of  daylight,  and 
'lire  and  sleep  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the  pleasure,  the 
ieasity  of  creation. 

h  prsonal  appearance  he  was  no  longer  the  same  rosy,  merry 
who  had  burst  into  Lelioux's  room.  Privations  and  miseries, 
1  sorrows  and  fictitious  griefs,  had  blanched  his  cheeks  and 
iokled  his  skin  prematurely ;  and  that  *  'many-coloured  beard** 
ih  which  he  afterwards  endowed  his  favourite  hero  Bodolphe, 
B  making  itself  visible,  and  already  characterized  his  phy- 
gaomy. 

With  the  same  sworn  disdain  for  prose  as  unworthy  of  a 
ious  effort,  he  returned  more  eagerly  than  ever  to  his  poetical 
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studies.  Nadar  speaks  with  a  touching  pathos  of  that  ''small 
band  of  poets  a  outrance  but  still  absolutely  unpuUished, 
meeting  in  a  garret  without  vests  or  boot-soles,  despaiiisg  of 
nothing,  of  neither  their  morrow,  nor  their  genius,  nor  their 
neighbour  s  genius,  nor  the  publisher  who  was  some  day  to  make 
such  gracious  overtures,  nor  success,  nor  fair  ladies,  nor  foftane— 
of  nothing,  if  it  were  not  of  that  evening  s  dinner— too  xeadily 
convinced,  moreover,  as  to  the  question  of  next  day's  breaUssi 
All  of  them  poets  save  one,  for  I  alone  wrote  in  prose ;  all  in- 
toxicated with  hope  and  gaiety  and  courage  ;  all  radiant  with 
the  joys  of  youth  and  spirits  ;  all  brave  and  loyaL" 

Under  the  disguise  of  Melohior,  in  the  story  entitled  Unpo^ 
de  OouttHre,  Murger  has  given  us  a  vivid,  if  rather  faxtsM 
sketch  of  his  own  hopes  and  dreams  at  this  time  : — 

**  This  deplorable  mania  for  poetry,  originating  in  a  stormy  fint-bre, 
was  encouraged  by  his  friends,  who  compared  him  to  Lamartine.  In 
many  secret  communings  with  his  modesty,  which,  like  that  of  others, 
was  only  the  hypocrisy  of  pride,  he  avowed  that  he  would  one  diy 
justify  the  comparison.  If  by  chance  a  douht  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
the  truth  of  his  vocation,  it  was  speedily  dispelled  by  the  perastl  of 
one  of  his  own  poems,  and  in  this  darling  offspring  of  his  heart-thooghte 
he  would  exhibit  an  infinite  delight.  He  wept,  he  sighed,  he  clapped 
his  hands,  he  ran  to  the  glass  to  see  if  he  had  not  already  an  aureole 
upon  his  brow,  and  he  saw  it.  These  follies  were  not  inherent  to  his 
nature,  but  had  been  inculcated  by  the  friends  among  whom  ha  lived, 
who  assured  him  daily  that  he  was  summoned  to  the  loftiest  poetieil 
destinies.  When  other  acquaintances,  in  the  name  of '  common  safe* 
and  reason,  tried  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  these  prooeadingi^  he 
readily  snatched  up  the  glove.  He  had,  he  cried,  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
for  poets  are  the  high  priests  of  humanity,  and  were  he  to  die  upon 
the  road  he  vowed  he  would  never  deny  the  worship  he  profened.  Be 
had,  moreover,  a  fixed  idea :  he  wished  to  raise  a  superb  poetical  mono- 
ment  to  the  memory  of  his  first  love,  on  the  front  of  which  he  woald 
place  his  mistress's  name,  and  so  bequeath  her  to  posterity  with  the 

memories  of  Laura  and  Beatrice He  used  to  rend  the  fingineDti 

of  this  love  psalm  upon  a  table  covered  with  the  debria  of  their 
grand  passion.*' 

For  the  old  gloves  and  ribbons  and  feminine  gamerings  had  been 
carefully  preserved  as  holy  relics,  and  years  afterwarcb  his  friends 
used  to  see  them  fastened  up  above  his  little  bed.  With  the 
account  of  these  love  relics  the  truth  of  the  sketch  perhaps  ends, 
but  the  sequel,  if  romantic,  is  too  pathetic  to  be  omitted.  Afi^ 
two  years  had  elapsed  a  relative  left  him  sufficient  money  to 
publish  the  volume  that  was  to  immortalize  his  first  love  and 
himself.  His  friends  were  summoned  to  a  banquet  to  salate  the 
first  proof-sheets— dear  to  every  young  poet's  heart — ^with  b^ 
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tog  honours,  and  one  of  these  friends,  by  a  strange  chance, 
mlj  brought  with  him  the  fugitive  Marie,  who  had  just 
in^  from  England.  She  heard  the  lines  complacently^  and 
I  her  former  lover  that  she  would  have  preferred  a  new  dress 

I  a  pair  of  boots  to  all  the  poetry  in  the  world. — "  What,  my 
r,  you  have  really  written  all  that  for  me  !  Ah  well,  they 
4umy  are  very  amusing."  "  Very,"  replied  Melchior ;  *"  I  have 
yi  you  in  verse  for  two  years,  now  I  will  love  you  in  prose/' — 

in  the  morning  he  withdrew  the  manuscript  nrom  the 
iter's  hands.  He  loved  her  in  prose  for  six  weeks,  and  then 
it  what  little  of  the  legacy  there  was  left  in  learning  book- 
pbg,  so  as  to  qualify  himself  for  a  clerkship  in  a  money- 
Dger's  office. 

!o  return,  however,  to  the  every-day  lives  of  the  Bohemian 
therhood.  Scarcely  more  than  boys,  they  were  solely  dependent 
n  their  own  efforts  for  bread,  these  efforts  almost  invariably 
log  them :    they  dined  uncertainly ;    they  lived  or  starved 

II  credit ;  but  still  there  were  merry  gatherings  in  each 
n's  attics,  where  their  tipple  was  oftenest  "  unfiltered  water," 

where  mentally  they  fed  upon  what  they  thought  nectar 
5t  for  gods,  for  here  their  poems  were  rehearsed,  compared, 
^ected,  criticised,  and  praised.  And  then  on  Sundays,  "  hiding 
ir  aureoles  and  for  the  moment  disguising  themselves  as 
Qg  bourgeois^**  they  deigned  to  mix  with  the  common  world, 
ran,  as  wild  shop-lads  might,  to  the  woods  of  Villa  d'Avray — 
r  woods  of  Villa  d'Avray."  One  avenue  there  was  that  was 
iBmely  theirs,  where,  lying  each  under  his  own  tree,  each  im- 
riaed  an  opera — (words  and  music  too,  O  Shade  of  Verdi !) — 
rmn  to  Nature  and  Springtime.  *'  La  Jeunesse  n  a  qu'un 
p6  "  was  the  motto  of  the  day  : — 

I  son  of  all  oar  dreams  should  set  **  Noire  aycnir  doit  6elore 
7pon  the  dawn  of  reason,  Un  soleil  de  nos  yingt  aos  ! 

loTe  and  sing  a  moment  yet,  Aimons  et  chantons  encore ; 

For  youth  is  but  a  season  !  La  Jeunesse  n*a  qu*an  tempi. 

iMtpIated  as  with  patience  round,  '*  Cuirasses  de  patience 

)li  what  is  fate  at  twenty  ?  Centre  le  maurais  destin, 

len  scant-earned  food's  more  grate-  De  courage  et^resp^ranee 

f nl  found  Nous  p^trissons  notre  pain ; 

Jkam  all  the  bread  of  plenty ;  Notre  humeur  insoucieuse 

ten  ringing  jests  and  chorus'd  songs  Aux  fan&res  de  nos  chants 

Aug^  troubles  down  as  treason —  Send  la  mis^re  joyeuse^ 

nMrry  tunes  we'll  set  our  wrongs.  La  Jeunesse  n'a  qu'un  temps  ! 
!br  youth  is  but  a  season  ! 

t  if  a  loving  sweetheart  we  "  Si  la  maitresse  choisie 

laTe  won,  through  Cupid's  chances,  Qui  nous  aims  par  hasard, 

light  the  flames  of  poesy  Fait  fleurir  la  poesie 

kfore  our  burning  glances,  Aux  flammes  de  son  regard. 
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We'll  TOW  that  Bhe  is  pasaing  hir, 

Be  sceptical  of  treason^ 
And  We  her,  fiuthlessthongkshewere^ 

For  youth  is  but  a  season  ! 

"  And  since  all  charming  joys  below 

Of  mortal  lore  and  beauty, 
Must  go  where  summer  roses  go 

When  they  have  done  their  duty  ; 
Since  Springtime  rains  a  golden  flood 

Of  flowers,  oh  more  the  reason 
To  pluck  the  blossom  in  the  bud, 

For  youth  is  but  a  season  !'* 


Lui  sachant  gt6  d*^tre  belle, 
Sans  nous  faire  de  tourmenti, 

Aimons-la,  m^me  infiddle  .  .  . 
La  Jeunesw  n*a  qu*im  tempi. 

"  Puisque  les  plus  belles  chosea, 
Les  amours  et  la  beauty 
Comme  les  lis  et  les  roses 
ITont  qu'une  saison  d*^t^ 
Quand  mai  tout  en  fleurs  abore 

Le  drapeau  Tert  du  printempi^ 
Aimons  et  chantons  encore  : 
La  Jeunesee  n*a  qu*nn  tempSL** 


This  brotherly  life — ^a  fraternity  if  ever  there  was  one — w 
all  suffered  together,  together  were  happy,  when  purse  aod  j 
and  bed  were  held  in  common — ^led  in  December,  1841,  t« 
further  extension  of  the  principle  in  the  foundation  of  the  fain, 
little  society — the  "  Buveurs  d*Eau/' 

"  There  existed,"  Murger  tells  us,  "  imder  the  title  of  Butw 
d'Eau,  a  small  society  of  young  men,  who,  associating  their  hopei  u 
their  labours,  endeavoured  to  establish  in  this  artistic  life  the  traditin 
of  independent  thought  and  serious  action,  so  easily  forgotten  whc 
artists  have  to  struggle  against  the  allurements  of  passing  £ubio&  in 
the  seductions  of  trade.  The  founders  of  this  little  solitary  sect  bs 
been  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  random  haphazards  of  a  gRi 
town.  All  children  of  poor  parents,  they  had  entered  upon  thes 
apprenticeship  to  poverty  at  a  very  early  age.  Already  toiling  ft 
bread,  though  scarcely  more  than  children,  the  hours  allotted  to  n 
creation  were  given  over  to  serious  thought.  Entering  a  career  pw 
verbially  difficult,  and  under  circumstances  the  least  conducive  i 
success,  the  Buveurs  d'Eau  boldly  faced  together  misery  and  sofienBl 
But  the  principal  fault  of  this  association  was  the  complete  ieolatic 
of  its  memhers  from  the  influences  of  the  outer  world,  which  ended  R 
them  at  the  walls  of  tlieir  studios  or  their  studies.  The  atino«p!p" 
became  asphyxiated,  and  those  who  entered  in  from  outside  c» 
*  Open  the  windows.     There  is  a  stifling  need  of  fresh  air.' " 

The  main  idea  of  this  society  was  its  community— for  it 
material  wants  of  life  the  members  depended  the  one  on  tK 
other,  as  they  had  long  done,  but  the  law  of  a  oommon  pois 
though  existing,  was  never  absolutely  enforced.  They  weC 
however,  all  devotees  of  art,  worshipping  "art  for  art's  ak^ 
with  every  hope  and  ambition  subordinate  to  art,  bound  to  pr* 
duce  themselves,  and  to  aid  others  to  produce,  with  wit- 
influence  of  money,  interest,  or  encouragement  they  had  ^ 
hand ;  and  this  was  carried  so  far,  that  if  a  member  consido^c 
that  the  possession  of  a  certain  book,  the  viewing  of  a  cert^- 
performance  or  a  certain  picture,  in  any  way  essential,  the  r^ 
helped  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire.  The  outside  wofJ 
was  shunned  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  new  acquaintance^ 
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n^rously  avoided.     Though  art  was  the  one  aim  of  each  man's 

life,  it  was  enjoined  on  each  to  earn,  if  possible  by  labour  that 

should  not  defile  his  art,  enough  for  bare  subsistence.     They 

derived  their  name  of  "  Buveurs  d'Eau"  from  the  glass  of  water 

that  each  member  drank  when   he  took  the   pledges  of  the 

society;  and  at  their  formal  monthly  gatherings  nothing  but 

water  was  permitted  to  be  supplied.     The  regulation  did  not  go 

further  than  this,  and  was  adopted  on  this  occasion  so  as  to  put 

all  on  a  level  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  entertainment.    From  these 

meetings  politics  were  absolutely  tabooed.     At  the  end  of  every 

year  each  member  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  society  at  least 

ODo  work  of  conscientious  study  as  proof  of  an  earnest  and  serious 

attempt. 

The  "  Buveurs  d'Eau"  were  at  the  same  time  quite  ready  to 
exchange  this  state  of  existence  for  a  better,  so  long  as  the  change 
could  be  effected  without  prejudicing  their  ideas  upon  art.  They 
were  men,  and  very  young  men  too,  and  the  severance  from  the 
pleasures  and  delights  of  their  age  was  often  painful,  but  they 
^sted  outer  temptation  thoroughly,  and  placed  all  their  delights 
and  pleasures  in  art  itself. 

Of  this  society  Noel  was  the  president,  Murger  the  secretary, 
and  Christ  the  assistant-secretary  and  treasurer.    The  membeiB 
^re  few  in  number,  but  terribly  in  earnest.    There  was  Earol, 
*te  "  mother  of  the  Bohemians,"  who  watched  over  them  as 
tenderly  as  if  they  had  been  his  children,  and  whose  door  was 
^er  on  the  latch,  so  as  to  afford  a  speedier  entrance  to  the  dis- 
tressed : — whose  ambition  it  was,  he  used  to  say,  "  to  make  three 
periods  of  my  life ;  the  first  for  literature ;  after  having  won  the 
^tJae  of  a  great  poet,  I  shall  seize  the  sword  and  deliver  my 
^oble  country  (he  always  wished  to  believe  himself  a  Pole)  ;  I 
^Ml  then  occupy  my  mind  with  philosophy  and  legislation." 
'^ere  were  the  two  Desbrosses,  one  of  whom,  Christ,  the  trea- 
•'^^^r,  a  sculptor,  was  now  designing  ornaments  for  a  marble- 
^**^%on'8  establishment ;  the  other,  Gothique,  a  painter,  whose 
?^ly  present  earnings  arose  from  the  manufacture  of  tradesmen's 
^^STK^boards.     There  was  Chabot,  also  a  scttlptor,  serving  much 
?^   same  apprenticeship   as  Christ.     Among  the  literary  as- 
&*^nt8  there  was  Lelioux,  who  used  to  don  the  sacred  cap  of 
**^>^rty  whenever  he  recited  his  verses — Noel,  Murger  himself, 
Jj^^  Nadar,  who  alone  of  the  starving  brotherhood  deigned  from 
^^  first  to  write  in  prose. 

^llie  early  period  of  the  society's  existence  appeared  joyous 
^o^gh  to  Murger,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  in  after  days  of 
^^parative  comfort ;  but  to  others  of  the  set  it  was  a  wretched- 
?^^  so  unimaginable,  so  unnatural,  that,  even  when  long  years 
*^^  passed  away,  its  memory  seemed  like  the  impossible  phantom 
t  ^ol  XCDL  No.  CXCVI.]— New  Sbbies,  Vol  XLIIL  No.  II.         F  F 
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of  some  half-forgobten  nightmare.   The  health  of  all  the  membei^c: 
was  more  or  less  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  struggle ;  the  liv^^vi 
of  three  were  lost ;  the  hospital  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
sheltering  haven  where  health  and  courage  might  be  recmite-^^ 
and  renewed,  and  to  it  the  Bohemians  went,  in  rotation,  evex-  ^ai 
few  months. 

Taking  the  joyous  side  of  this  life  first,  we  find  that  occasion^B^ 
successes  were  exaggerated  into  fame  and  fortune  ;  that  weeks  c^»» 
cruel  starvation  were  forgotten  on  those  happy  occasions,  fe*^  ^ 
and  far  between,  when  they  dined  the  whole  day  long,  and  wet 
merrily  to  the  ludle  in  the  evening.   Love,  too,  was  not  forbidde 
by  their  monastic  rules ;  nay,  was  considered  rather  essential  t~ 
otherwise  to  the  progress  of  true  art.     With  never-failing  gaiet 
they  treated  their  defeaters — the  pitiless  picture  deaders,  editor=^^ 
and  publishers—as  Philistines  dead  to  all  hope  of  future  a^  -a 
salvation.     As  before,   there   were  still   the  pleasant   SimdF==a 
rambles,  and,  as  soon  as  the   Bohemians   discovered  the  Ca     "^ 
Momus,  they  originated  a  kind  of  club,  open  and  frequented  fro 
dawn  to  midnight.     Quickly,  however,  after  its  adoption  by  i  ~ 
clique  the  cafe   was  rendered  unbearable  to  the  staider 
wealthier  guests,  and  even  the  gargon,  Murger  tells  us,  was  driv* 
into  idiocy  in  the  flower  of  his  age.     It  was  in  vain  that  t'^km^ 
proprietor  complained ;  till,  frantic  with  despair,  he  one  ni^  2^ 
formally  enunciated  his  griefs  as  follows :  that  one  of  the  ba:aa< 
was  in  the  habit  of  coming  early  in  the  morning,  and  seizing   ^aral 
the  papers  in  the  establishment,  carrying  this  usurped  prero^gg^- 
tive  to  such  a  point  that  he  became  unbearably  angry  if  a  sin^^l^ 
wrapper  was  removed  by  another  hand  than  his,  and  depxvmJMXg 
all  the  other  habitues  till  dinner  time  of  the  organs  of  puk>li<^ 
opinion,  till,  in  fact,  they  scarcely  knew  the  names  of  the  memb^xis 
of  the  present  cabinet.     That  this  same  member  had  forced  -^h^ 
cafe  to  subscribe  to  a  paper  of  which  he  was  the  editor  by  calLiD£ 
out  steadily,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  *  Waiter,  bring  me  -fcli^ 
Castor,'  till  a  general  curiosity  was  excited,  and  there  was  stzoii 
an  outcry  for  the  Castor  that  they  had  been  absolutely  obligr^ 
to  subscribe,  but,  as  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fashion  journal,  no  one 
ever  cared  to  read  it.    That  the  Bohemians  monopolized  the  one 
tric-trac  board,  and  that,  when  it  was  asked  for,  they  repLi^^ 
*•  The  tric-trac  is  en  lecture  ;  call  to-morrow."  That  not  only  were 
their  orders  meagre  in  the  extreme,  but  that  upon  the  absurd 
pretext  that  they  could  not  countenance  an  immoral  connexion 
between  coflFee  and  chicory,  they  had  brought  thither  their  private 
machine  and  materials,  and  made  their  own  coffee,  to  the  di^ 
credit  and  loss  of  the  establishment.     That  one  of  the  painters 
had  introduced  his  easel,  and  had  even  summoned  models  o(^ 
divers  sexes ;  that*  one  of  the  musicians  talked  of  bringing  bis 
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piano  bodily,  and  that  he  had,  by  slipping  a  card  into  the  illumi- 
zi&t.ed  lantern  outside,  upon  which  was  written — 

Gratuitous  instruction  given  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  :  apply  at  the  counter — 

osttised  the  caf^  to  be  thronged  all  night  long  by  persons  of 
i^eglected  •  costume,  asking  where  they  had  to  go.  And  that, 
finifclly,  not  content  with  destroying  the  gargon's  reason,  they 
h&d  so  corrupted  that  unhappy  boy's  morals  that  he  had  addressed 
sonae  impassioned  verses  to  the  lady  at  the  counter,  beseeching 
her  to  forget  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother,  the  disorder 
of  the  style  being  only  too  evidently  due  to  the  pernicious 
influence  of  another  member. 

This  is  a  sketch  from  the  "  Bohemians,"  true  enough  in  sub- 
stajice,  if  grotesque  in  manner,  but  the  time  had  not  yet  come 
5^0  write  of  these  things  pleasantly,  as  Murger  explains  in  the 
iiitroductory  verses  to  his  great  work : — 

**  Xdke  a  cliild  of  trne  Bohemia, 
Playing  brarelj  oat  m j  part, 


^riendfl,  I  inarch  for  ever  forward 
On  the  great  high-road  of  Art ! 

And  for  staff  to  aid  my  journey, 
As  a  true  Bohemian  ought, 

X  Itare  £ikith  in  long  endarance  ; 

Without  that  I  shoald  have  nought. 

**  Ah  I  the  road  was  gay  and  smiling 
To  the  early  steps  of  youth  ; 
^owy  alas  1  I  see  it  clearly 

In  the  frost-cold  light  of  truth  : 

**  For  I  see  it  strait  and  gloomy, 
With  no  havens  of  retreat, 
And  I  hear  my  comrades  calling. 
As  they  march  with  bleeding  feet ; 

'  And  I  hear  the  shouts  of  anguish, 
And  the  shrieks  of  utter  woe, 
Of  the  stragglers  in  the  distance, 
Tet  I  onward,  onward  go  ! 

**  Tm  at  last  I  cross  the  borders, 

And  with  worn  feet  in  the  brook, — 
friends,  the  hurricane  is  over ; 
Now  I  dare  to  write  my  book  T* 


"  Oomme  un  enfant  de  Bohdme, 
Marchaot  toujours  au  hasard, 
Ami,  je  marche  de  mdme, 
Sur  le  grand  chemin  de  Tart. 

**  Et  pour  b&ton  de  voyage, 
Comme  le  boh^mieu, 
J'ai  Tespoir  et  le  courage. 
Sans  oela  je  n'aurai  rien. 

"  Car  cette  route  si  belle 

Quand  je  fis  mes  premiers  pas, 
Maintenant  je  la  vois  telle. 
Telle  qu*elle  existe  h61as  : 

"  Je  la  vois  ^troite  et  sombre, 
Et  dcjil  j'entends  les  oris 
De  mes  coropagnons  dans  Tombre 
Qui  marchent  les  pieds  meurtris  ; 

'Tentends  leurs  chants  de  misdre, 
J'entends  la  plaints  de  mort, 
De  ceux  qui  restent  derridre, 
Et  pourtant  j*avance  encor ! 

'*  Et  debout  sur  le  rivage, 

Les  pieds  mouill6s  par  le  flot, — 
Ami,  c*e8t  apres  Torage 

Que  j'ai  trace  mo;i  tableau." 


The  story  Murger  tells  in  his  letters,  written  at  this  period 
ft^om  day  to  day — the  series  forming  a  vivid  autobiography — is 
^«^tly  different  in  its  painful  realism.  We  abridge  the  most 
^tiaracteristic  of  these  letters  into  a  kind  of  sequential  diary  : — 

•*  Ufh  December,  1841. — Lelioux  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Audience- 
(as  a  law  reporter).  He  is  in  a  good  way  if  you  like ;— drinks  nothing 
^Ut  pure  Bordeaux,  eats  pdte  de  foie  gras,  lives  in  a  splendid  apart- 
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xnent,  wears  a  cashmere  dressing  gown,  and  writes  two-thirds  of 
verse  per  diem — I  am  told  he  is  very  happy.  Poor  fellow,  I  pity  him 
We  often  speak  of  thee,  of  thy  ex-heard  O  Vandal,  of  thy  poems  0  Grea 
Man  !  In  talking  thus  the  time  passes  hut  the  appetite  remains,  an< 
then  we  go  to  bed  to  dream  we  are  dining  with  Vefour.  Karol,  ex 
Don  Juan  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  ci-devant  poet,  philosopher,  generalis 
simo,  &c.,  is  but  a  pleasant  memory  left  in  an  atmosphere  of  dis 
agreeable  things — he  seerhs  to  have  grown  grave — and  his  gravity  i 
justified.  The  Desbrosses  spend  half  the  day  starving  with  hunger 
the  other  half  starving  with  cold.  As  to  your  humble  servant  he  has 
alas !  consumed  his  monthly  forty  francs  in  a  fortnight,  but  he  hai 
happily  forty  sous  left  to  carry  him  on  till  next  pay  day.  His  eii« 
tence  during  this  first  fortnight  has  been  a  round  of  beefsteab,  aoc 
wax-sunlights,  Havanna  cigars  and  embroidered  shirts,  bon-bons  anc 
biscuits  : — to-day  he  has  only  his  landlord  to  pay  and  his  shoemaker! 

"  Qth  March^  1842. — For  three  days  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  drj 
bread.  Will  you  forgive  me  ? — I  took  twenty  francs  out  of  the  sixtj 
received.  Then  I  set  to  work  to  eat  copiously,  and  I  paid  my  xno«i 
pressing  debts.  I  have  never  before  been  so  wretched.  As  to  T.,  ht 
repays  the  thirty  francs  he  owes  me  by  fourteen  sous  and  fourteen  bous- 
droll,  isn't  it  ?  Without  Christ,  who  has  four  days  this  week  giv« 
me  dinner  and  breakfast,  I  know  not  what  would  have  become  of  me! 

"  2l8t  March,  1842.~Carissimo !  I!  Eve  was  perfectly  right  to  eti 
the  forbidden  fruit,  and  Voltaire  was  not  in  the  wrong  when  he  awe 
that  the  world  went  on  very  well  as  it  all  happened !  I  vow  I  wotf 
abate  one  iota  of  this.  Were  you  only  present  now,  but  judge !  .  .  • 
I  swim  in  a  golden  sea,  in  an  ocean  of  fifty-cent  pieces,  in  a  "veritabl 
exhibition  of  kings  and  queens  of  all  countries  and  all  profiles.  I  was! 
my  hands  in  the  Pactolus — and  with  almond  soap.  I  wear  gloves  o 
many  colours,  frockcoats  and  pantaloons  ditto  ditto.  Mark  yo^ 
friend,  the  poets  are  but  vain  babblers  when  they  pretend  that  life  i 
dark  and  gloomy.  What  should  they,  forsooth,  who  all  day  long  y«' 
miserere  nobis  know  of  life  at  all.  They  do  not  even  dream  of  tb 
existence  of  a  crowd  of  delights  which  I  am  at  present  tasting.  The; 
have  never  fully  understood  the  joy  of  hearing  a  cabman  ask  for 
pour  hoire.  They  know  not  there  is  a  perfume  in  Havanna  dp^ 
light  in  costly  wax-tapers,  music  in  the  gracious  crackling  of  too  tk^ 
a  boot  and  varnished.  Ha !  ha !  all  that  I  feel,  I  see,  I  hear !  ^^ 
O  meagre  great  one,  would  no  longer  recognise  your  fat  Fleming.  ^ 
has  vanished  into  dust  and  space  with  his  old  coat  and  his  batiter^ 
boots : — 

An  owl  he  died,  hut  ds  a  pJuBtitos  rose. 
What  a  pretty  Latin  verse  that  would  make — I  know  it  would. 

"  It  is  in  this  wise,  O  my  friend  I  at  this  present  hour  HiflLo%**^ 
Most  Puissant  Highness  the  Viscount  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  (a  ti^ 
from  his  dwelling)  is  dazzling.  The  beggars  hang  upon  his  steps,  tb^ 
cry  aloud  to  him  for  alms,  and  he  tosses  them  a  franc.  The  woip^ 
ask  for  nothing,  and  yet  he  addresses  them  a  smile,  and  what  t  smil^ 
Behold !  O  mighty  man,  my  position  !  Life  I  swear  is  beautifol !  Ti^ 
cloud  of  five-franc  pieces  which  has  burst  upon  me  came  like 
hurricane  from  the  north — a   magnificent   aurora  borealisll!     ^ 
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D  put  350  francs  into  my  hand  for  the  poem  I  had  writien  to  the 
and  promised  me  150  more.  I  ran  to  Rothschild  to  cash  my 
le,  from  there  to  the  library,  from  there  to  the  tailor,  from  there 
a  restaurant,  from  there  to  the  theatre,  from  there  to  the  caf^, 
there  home,  where  I  plunged  me  into  new  sheets  and  dreamed 
[  was  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  married  to  the  Bank  of  France. 
Sih  March,  1842. — Luck  has  again  departed ;  you  will  see  a 
ler  of  the  A^e  d'or  (a  children's  journal  conducted  by  Lelioux) 
1 1  am  filling  at  two  francs  the  page.  O  profanation  ! 
lospital  St.  Louis,  2Zrd  May,  1842. — Again  at  the  hospital! 
»ke  one  night  as  if  on  fire.  I  lit  a  candle  and  saw  that  I  was  red 
head  to  foot — ^as  red  as  a  boiled  lobster,  neither  more  nor  less, 
e  morning  I  ran  to  the  hospital,  where  I  now  am.  The  doctors 
(tally  amazed  at  my  case.  They  say  it  is  a  purpura,  I  should 
it  was ;  the  purple  of  the  Koman  emperors  was  never  so  purple 
r  skin.* 

0/A  May,  1842. — My  malady  is  in  a  state  of  reaction,  and 
»  does  not  seem  to  know  much  about  it.  There  are  a  thousand 
}ets  blaring  in  my  ears.  They  bleed  me,  re-bleed  me,  poultice 
and  all  in  vain.     1  consume  as  much  arsenic  as  three  boulevard 

Iramas 1  have  written  to  Bouch6  to  tell  him  that,  being  in 

of  money,  I  will  let  him  have  my  story  oUtouet  for  ten  francs — ^and 
e  had  no  reply.  Ah,  they  are  sad  things,  these  cold  friendships  ! 
1  are  in  funds  send  me  a  post-office  order  for  five  francs,  for  I 
e  the  moment  when  the  Desbrosses  will  bring  me  no  more 
20.  I  am  vexed,  my  poor  friend,  at  always  bleeding  you,  whether 
}r  distant." 

I  July  we  find  him  out  of  the  hospital,  momeDtarily  better.) 
fh  July,  1842. — I  read  and  re-read  Ch6nier,  and — I  confide  in 
iever  betray  me — ^to  try  and  seize  an  intuition  of  harmony  I  read 
—yes  very  much  aloud — Horace,  Virgil,  and  other  ancients ;  not 
[  can  in  the  slightest  degree  comprehend  their  meaning,  but  to 
leir  very  metrical  cadence  is  full  of  charms. 
hid  September,  1842. — (This  letter  contains  melancholy  fore- 
^  that  he  will  lose  his  situation  on  account  of  a  misunder- 
ng  that  was  afterwards  rectified.  He  had  been  offered  a  superb 
ion  in  a  canvas  warehouse.)  800  francs  per  annum  and  lodgings* 
uties  are  to  begin  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  often  never  finish, 
not  yet  quite  wretched  enough  to  accept  it.  My  father,  with 
I  had  again  been  on  speaking  terms,  has  again  broken  all  rela- 
vith  me.  He  has  seen  me  wanting  bread,  and  he  has  never  offered 
y,  though  he  held  money  of  mine.  He  has  seen  my  boots  in 
3,  and  he  has  made  me  comprehend  that  he  was  not  flattered  by 
sits.  Again  I  am  literally  an  orphan,  face  to  face  with  misery ; 
et,  my  friend,  I  swear  to  you  that  when  1  am  ever  so  little 

16  purpura — ^au  uncommon  disease,  rarer  however  in  France  than 
id — ^is  generally  brought  on  by  a  miserably  insufficient  diet,  and  that  of 
aiid  unwholesome  provisions ;  by  the  want  of  proper  rest,  and  by  an 
ram  of  mental  power.  As  in  Murger's  case^  it  is  apt  to  ruin  the  oon- 
on  and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  a  permanent  malady. 
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satisfied  with  my  work  I  am  ready  to  clap  my  bands  to  exbtence. 
poor  creatures  that  we  are  !  You  say  that  you  are  discouraged,  i 
IHscouragement !  I  know  it,  too,  and  the  dolorous  anguish  of  doubt  K 
For  three  months  now  and  more  I  have  been  able  to  do  nothing.  ]!■ 
am  incapable  of  writing  twenty  lines  for  a  miserable  children's  paper..- 
My  brain  is  a  void — as  empty  as  a  tomb.  I  have  tried  to  awake  the^ 
<demon  of  intelligence  by  material  means.  There  are  nights  when  EH 
have  taken  six  ounces  of  coifee  to  convince  more  than  ever  of  my 
powerlessness — and  this  has  lasted  for  six  months  !  I  feel  the  purpur 
coming  on  again.  Come  weal,  come  woe,  I  am  too  far  advanced  tc^*^^:^ 
recoil.  Everything  is  against  me,  none  the  less  I  will  remain  in  th^  ^^ 
arena ;  the  wild  beasts  will  devour  me — ^let  them. 

"10^  Nov.y  1842. — I  have  spent  another  month  in  the  hospital ;  yoi^B-^  q 
know  that,  and  you  know  why.  My  red  skin,  my  purpura,  has  resistea-— -sd 
all  possible  attacks.  I  am  soaked  in  sulphur,  I  eat  it,  I  drink  it,  an*-  d 
the  said  purpura  insists  upon  appearing  regularly  every  Thursdaj^^p^, 
which  is  monstrous  to  Science,  who  opens  her  large  round  eyes  withoii^^t 
seeing  a  whit  the  clearer.  In  short,  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  lefb  tl^^ne 
hospital,  and  both  Chintroeuil  and  Le  Gothique  took  my  place  ther  wm. 
Gay  this,  is  it  not  ?  Alas !  yes,  always  the  same  song.  Our  existen^z^^e 
is  like  a  ballad.  Now  all  goes  well,  now  all  goes  ill ;  then  better,  th 
worse,  but  the  refrain  is  ever  the  same — *  misery,  misery,  misery.'  .  . 
.  .  .  Five  days  since  I  was  walking  in  a  street,  dreaming  of  Marie 
suddenly  a  woman  came  out  of  a  turning.  It  was  she !  My  he 
almost  broke  from  my  breast ;  I  clutched  hold  of  something,  or 
should  have  fallen.  She  paled  slightly,  and  went  her  way.  Alai 
now  I  dream  of  her  ten  times  more  than  ever,  and  love  her  as  muchi 
I  loved  her  two  years  ago.  Gt)d  knows  how  long  a  time  it  will 
me  to  chase  this  miserable  folly  from  my  head  and  from  my  brain. 

"  \*7th  Nov.y  1842. — I  am  better  at  present,  and  working  like 
madman  at  a  dramatic  poem  (subject  of  course  Marie).     If  you  ha^ 
^  your  disposal  a  number  of  pretty  harmonious  names  enclose  ther : 
in  your  next,  for  at  present  I  have  found  none  suitable,  and  my  hero-^ 
and  heroines  are  called  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  &c.     Scarcely  pictoresque.*^ 

December  finds  him  in  the  hospital  again. 

"  15M  Aprily  1843. — I  have  not  written  for  so  long  because  I  hfc-^^^ 
been  in  such  trouble.    First  of  all,  I  have,  by  my  own  fault,  it  is  tru.^^ 
lost  my  situation.    I  had  determined  to  finish  my  prologue  to  *  Mar*:^^ 
by  a  Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  morning  I  had  still  a  hundred  ver^^^^^ 
to  write.     I  thought  ray  patron  could  do  without  me  for  a  day,  an^L^    -* 
remained  at  home,  and  completed  my  work.   When  I  went  again  n^^^^ 
clay,  he  thanked  me  for  my  services,  and  there  and  then  disn^ssed  i^rs^* 
I  have  been  much  bullied  by  my  landlord,  to  whom  I  owe  two  quart.^^'* 
rent,  and  it  would  take  more  ingenuity  than  I  am  master  of  to  ]^^^y 
one.     The  bailiffs,  too,  are  after  me  for  T.'s  business.    Altogether,    ^^^ 

the  last  three  weeks  I  have  lived  in  helL We  are  cnunp^ 

with  hunger.     We  have  spent  the  last  sous.     I  must  find  a  di'fc^ 
somewhere  and  blow  my  brains  out. 

"  7th  May,  1843. — My  purpura  worse  than  ever.    Before  entffixiS' 
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the  hospital  this  time  I  was  obliged  to  hand  over  my  furniture  to  my 
landlord  for  75  francs  due,  and  I  shall  have  neither  bed  nor  board 
when  I  go  out.  But  I  have  grand  projects  in  my  head,  glorious 
projects,  which,  if  they  succeed,  will  make  me  a  man  of  consequence." 

Directly  Murger  came  out  of  the  hospital  he  met  Jules  Fleury, 
afterwards  as  Champfieury  to  be  a  distinguished  novelist,  and 
having  already  some  footing  in  the  presa  With  the  true  Bohe* 
mian  spirit,  Fleury  at  once  offered  to  share  his  allowance  from 
hoDae  and  his  rooms  with  the  needy  poet,  and  for  six  months 
they  were  as  Orestes  and  Pylades.  Fleury,  though  idle,  had  an 
intensely  realistic  genius,  and  was  in  every  way  the  direct 
opposite  to  Murger.  "  Write  prose  ! "  he  cried,  "  write  prose, 
man,  or  you  will  die  of  starvation  ! "  Eighteen  months  before, 
after  an  evening's  brilliant  conversation,  where  Murger  had 
excelled  himself  in  paradox  and  humour  and  kindly  cynicism, 
even  his  clique  of  young  poetasters  had  cried  out  this  same 
advice.  But  it  took  a  year  and  a  half's  misery  to  effect  the 
reformation.  To  return,  however,  to  their  meeting ;  Champfleury 
afterwards  in  his  Conges  d'^utomne  draws  a  charming  picture 
of  this  joint  life.  It  is  too  humorous  to  be  in  any,  way  abbre- 
viated:— 

**  It  is  now  nine  years  since  we  were  living  together  in  the  proud 
possession  of  a  joint  income  of  70  francs  a  month.  Pull  of  confidence 
in  the  future,  we  had  hired,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  a  little  room  at 
■300  francs.  Youth  is  no  arithmetician.  You  had  spoken  to  the  con* 
cxerge  so  loftily  of  our  sumptuous  furniture  that  he  let  you  have  the 
^oom  at  once  without  requiring  references.  You  brought  with  you  six 
plates  (three  of  them  china),  a  Shakespeare,  Victor  Hugo's  works,  a 
^^perannuated  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  cap  of  Liberty.  By  the  oddest 
chance  I  had  two  mattresses,  150  volumes,  a  sofa,  two  chairs,  a  table, 
*^^  to  crown  all,  a  skull.  The  first  week  passed  delightfully  ;  wo  never 
^^nt  out ;  we  worked  hard  and  smoked  hard.  I  find  amongst  my  old 
Papers  a  scrap^  upon  which  these  words  are  written — 

"  BEATRICE, 

"  A  Drama  in  Five  Acts, 

"By 

"Henry  Mubgeb. 

"  As  Performed  at  the Theatre, 

"  The  —  of ,  18—. 

TV»* 
P  ^  vras  a  leaf  torn  out  from  an  old  blank  book,  for  you  had  a  bad  habit 

. '   ^^asting  all  our  paper  in  scribbling  the  titles  of  plays,  putting  the 

^^portant  word  *  performed,'  so  as  to  judge  of  the  effect." 

Then  came  days  of  great  scarcity. 
. .     After  a  long  discussion,  each  hurling  reproaches  at  the  other  for 
*^^«  iHjine  prodigality,  we  agreed  that  as  soon  as  our  income  of  70  francs 
^^e  to  hand,  the  strictest  account  of  our  outgobgs  should  be  kept. 
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Now,  among  my  old  papers  I  also  discovered  the  a.ccoxjnt  book.  II 
is  simple,  touching,  laconic,  and  full  of  memories.  We  were  wonder 
fully  exact  upon  the  first  day  of  every  month.  I  read  on  the  Isi 
Nov.,  1843  :  *  Paid  to  Madame  Bastion  for  tobacco,  2  francs.'  W< 
also  paid  the  grocer,  the  restaurant  (it  was  a  restaurant !),  the  coa 
merchant,  &c.  The  Ist  was  quite  a  feast  day.  I  wasted  35  cen 
times  at  the  cafe,  a  mad  extravagance  that  brought  a  series  of  re 
monstrances  upon  me  all  the  evening,  but  that  very  day  you,  to  mj 
horror,  invested  65  centimes  in  pipes ! 

**  On  the  2nd  we  paid  our  laundress  the  large  sum  of  5  francs.  ] 
walked  across  the  Pont  des  Arts  as  if  I  were  an  Academician,  anc 
proudly  entered  the  Cafe  Momus.  We  had  but  just  discovered  that 
benevolent  establishment  which  gave  us  a  demi-tasse  for  25  cents. 

''  On  the  3rd  you  decided  that  as  long  as  the  75  francs  lasted,  m 
should  cook  for  ourselves.  Consequently  you  bought  a  saucepan 
some  thyme,  and  some  bay -leaves,  and,  as  might  have  been  expectec 
from  a  poet,  you  used  far  too  much  bay — ^the  soup  tasted  of  nothing 
else.  We  also  laid  in  a  stock  of  potatoes,  with  tea,  coffee,  sugar  u 
usual. 

"  It  was  with  much  strong  language  and  gnashing  of  teeth  that  wt 
entered  the  expenses  of  the  4th. 

"  Why  on  earth  did  you  ever  allow  me  to  go  out  with  my  pocket « 
full  of  money  ?  You  had  gone  to  Dagneaux  to  spend  25  cents.  Whal 
the  deuce  could  Dagneaux  give  you  for  25  cents  ?  Ah,  how  dear  th( 
cheapest  pleasures  are  ?  Under  the  pretext  of  going  to  Belleville  t( 
see  a  drama — with  an  order  of  course — by  one  of  our  set,  I  took  tw( 
omnibuses — one  to  go,  one  to  return.  Two  omnibuses !  I  was  wel 
punished  for  my  prodigality,  for  3  francs  75  cents  dropped  through  J 
hole  in  my  pocket.  How  did  I  dare  to  go  home  to  face  your  wrath  i 
The  two  omnibuses  alone  deserved  the  severest  reproach,  but  the  3"75 
I  had  been  lost  if  I  had  not  disarmed  your  anger  by  beginning  witl 
the  plot  of  the  play. 

"  And  yet  the  very  next  morning,  without  thinking  of  these  terribl 
losses,  we  lent  our  friend  G — ,  who  really  seemed  to  look  upon  us  ai 
his  bankers  (the  hous«  of  Murger  &  Co.),  the  enormous  sum  of  35  sous 
I  have  oiten  puzzled  my  brain  to  discover  by  what  insidious  meaai 
G —  had  succeeded  in  winning  our  confidence,  and  I  can  find  none  bui 
the  inexperience  of  foolish  youth ;  for  ten  days  afterwards  he  cooUj 
came  again,  and  again  demanded  exactly  the  same  sum. 

"  Until  the  8th  November,  we  added  up  the  sum  total  correctly  »' 
the  bottom  of  each  page.  It  then  amounted  to  40*61,  but  then  th< 
addition  stops,  for  we  did  not  dare  to  face  the  total  any  lon^' 
Upon  the  10th  November  you  bought  a  thimble ;  now  without  bein| 
a  very  acute  observer,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  momentary  appe*' 
ance  of  a  lady  in  the  establishment,  though  certainly  you  might  urgi 
that  many  men  do  occupy  their  leisure  moments  in  mending  theii 
own  clothes. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  14th  M.  Credit  returns.  He  pays  a  via^ 
to  the  grocer,  the  tobacconist,  and  the  coal-chandler.     He  is  by  n^ 
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ans  badly  received  by  the  grocer's  daughter — nay,  warmly — for  were 
>  jovL  with  him  ?  Did  he  die,  though,  about  the  17th,  fur  I  tiud 
3€k-coat,  3  francs'  entered  to  our  credit?  These  3  francs  came 
m  the  Mont-de-Piet^ — a  heartless  monster  this,  worthy  rather 
ihe  title  Mont-sans-Piete !  Heaven  knows  we  suffered  enough  from 
machinations  of  his  minions !  Alas  1  it  was  my  only  frock-coat 
t  we  pawned,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  lending  that  insatiable 
-  half  the  pittance  we  received. 

'On  the  19th  we  sold  some  books.  Fortune  must  have  smiled  upon 
sale,  for  the  pot  was  again  set  a-boiling  with  a  fowl  and  plenty  of 
•leaves. 

M.  Credit  seems  to  have  continued  his  foraging  excursions  in 
"ch  of  provisions  with  a  dignified  composure.  He  makes  daily 
lisitions  in  all  directions  till  the  Ist  December,  when  he  actually 
s  his  debts  in  full. 

Ah  me!  what  a  pity  that  our  little  register  is  interrupted 
squely  at  the  end  of  one  month— only  that  November!  Why 
more  ?  If  we  had  continued  to  keep  our  book  there  would  have 
1  so  many  signposts  to  guide  us  back  again  to  youthful  ways. 
0  happy  times !  when  from  our  little  balcony  we  could  catch  a 
apse  of  one  tree  of  all  the  garden  of  the  Luxemburg,  and  that  by 
ling  over  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb !" 

This  meeting  with  Champfleurj  was  the  first  real  stroke  of 
lOne  in  Murger's  career,  though  some  time  elapsed  before 
result  became  apparent.  In  the  succeeding  letters  to  his 
oitry  friend,  he  apologizes  for  writing  tales  for  insignificant 
mals,  and  pieces  for  the  minor  theatres,  "  as  literary  crimes 
be  carefully  concealed  under  a  nom  de  plume — a  sorry  resort, 
ybe;  but  then  what  can  I  do?  I  have  no  situation,  and  I 
«t  live.  After  all,  it  may  perhaps  open  up  the  way  for  the 
ions  labours  I  will  never,  never  abandon."  But  even  anent 
8e  "  literary  crimes  "  there  is  the  usual  story  of  rejection  from 
^r  and  manager.  "  Sad  replies,  my  friend,  '  a  charming  piece, 
cioos  couplets,  and  many  regrets  that  they  are  not  quite 
able.'" 

^a  the  19th  January,  18M,  he  is  again  in  despair.  A  tem- 
try  coolness  had  arisen  between  him  and  Champfleury,  and 
^  had  parted  company.  Nadar,  however,  offered  the  use  of  a 
Q,  and  Murger  had  obtained  a  berth  upon  the  Journal  de 
imercef  with  a  salary  of  fifty  francs  a  month  for  eight  hours 
k  a  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  included. 

X7th  March,  1844. — From  Scylla  to  Charybdis ;  misery  is  more 
ble  than  ever  with  me,  and  around  me.  My  situation  at  the 
merce  led  to  nothing.  I  am  again  thrown  on  the  streets.  It  is 
ible!  I  am  overwhelmed  with  discouragements.  A  few  days 
B  of  this  wretchedness,  and  I  will  either  blow  my  brains  out, 
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or  ship  as  a  common  sailor.     Forgive  my  despair.    It  is  the  cry  of 

The  Bohemians  saw  that  there  was  something  radically  wroDg 
with  Murger*8  health,  and,  poor  as  they  were,  they  subscribed 
enough  to  send  him  into  the  country,  to  stay  awhile  with  the 
friend  with  whom  he  corresponded.  Three  months'  completfl 
rest — he  only  wrote  one  couplet  the  whole  time — ^pure  air  and 
good  food  restored  him  to  health  and  spirits ;  but  immediately 
after  his  return,  the  melancholy  death  in  the  hospital  of  Christ, 
the  young  sculptor,  whose  work  already  exhibited  splendid  pro- 
mise, struck  a  terrible  blow  of  grief  and  foreboding  into  the  heart 
of  every  Bohemian,  and  by  none  was  the  loss  more  painfully  fell 
than  by  Murger. 

"  2Sih  July,  1844. — Still  unfortunate,  but  more  than  ever  deter- 
mined to  the  struggle.  Count  Tolstoy  has  done  nothing,  wishes  to  d( 
nothing  for  me.  My  father  says  I  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  my  poA- 
lion,  and  take  a  situation  as  a  domestic  servant.  I  can  hope  for » 
employment.  I  have  no  clothes  in  which  to  call  upon'any  one ;  and  tc 
make  matters  worae,  my  old  complaint  has  I'etumed.  I  don't  wtnt  t( 
go  to  the  hospital  at  present ;  we  have  had  enough  of  that  CKve  hm 
your  sincere  advice  upon  the  old  plan  of  going  to  sea. 

"15^A  August,  1844: — At  last  a  letter  which  is  not  a  narrative  o 
miseries,  fiad  luck  is  wearied  out.  These  are  the  facts,  our  friend- 
ship is  too  old  for  any  dissimulation.  I  wrote  to  Madame  Rothschik 
to  ask  for  a  berth  in  her  hui«band's  bank.  I  did  not  obtain  the  plw 
hut  she  sent  me  fifty  francs  in  a  very  kind  and  delicate  manner—MK 
I  took  them.  I  then  bought  some  clothes  and  was  able  to  go  abroa( 
again.  My  father,  too,  gave  me  a  nearly  complete  second  suit  - 
called  on  Count  Tolstoy  on  Saturday,  who  presented  me  with  twenty 
francs,  and  on  the  Sunday  wrote  to  ask  if  1  would  like  to  occupy  m] 
old  place.  Didn't  I  just  accept  his  offer ! !  The  Count  also,  no 
liking  the  paletot  I  wore,  gave  me  another  forty  francs  to  buy  a  coi* 
Lelioux  has  had  a  story  bespoken  by  a  novelist,  and  we  are  writiD| 
it  conjointly.  A  third  is  nearly  ready  ;  that  will  give  us  125  fnuMS 
each.** 

These  letters  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  and  trace  Murgei^ 
history  for  that  period  most  succinctly.  Jules  Janin  has  n 
mark^,  that  while  his  prose  is  gay,  his  verse  is  of  the  saddestr 
nor  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  we  consider  that  the  poems  wef 
mostly  written  during  these  four  years — the  prose  after  he  ha 
crossed  the  rubicon  of  misery.  "  Write  prose  or  die  !*'  Chamj 
fleury  had  exclaimed,  for  the  poet  now  like  other  men  has  t 
earn  his  daily  bread  ;  if  he  cannot  earn  it — and  what  poet  ci 
without  an  apprenticeship  as  long  as  Joseph's,  with  the  renx 
more  than  twice  deferred  ? — he  will  starve  ;  if  he  starve  tc 
long  he  will  die.     There  is  not  much  poetry  about  the  suffenDj 
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modern  misery.  Hitherto  scarcely  any  of  Murger's  writings 
d  got  abroad,  and  though  he  was  two-and- twenty  years  of  age, 
I  name  was  still  unknown  beyond  the  small  Bohemian  circle, 
it  these  four  years  had  been  most  potent  to  the  framing  of  his 
».  He  is  still  to  undergo  the  same  sufferings,  the  same 
lights,  the  same  labours,  but  upon  a  larger  stage ;  and  gradually 
is  to  leave  Bohemia  behind  him  till  it  becomes  a  pleasant 
lihful  memory,  by  no  means  unprofitable  or  irksome  in  the 
ling. 

Beyond  what  we  have  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  these 
bers  show  that  the  society  of  Buveurs  d'Eau  had  been  formally 
solved.  While  the  respect  of  each  member  for  individual 
iiration  had  been  religiously  observed,  it  was  diflScult  to  esta- 
ih  a  well-defined  demarcation  between  the  form  of  a  work 
I  its  tendency — difficult  to  admire  without  reserve,  to  praise 
ihout  restriction  the  poem,  the  picture,  the  statue,  which  were 
;h  but  a  symbol  of  one  idea  that  all  could  not  partake.  The 
lual  exhibition  ''  of  serious  attempts  at  pure  art"  led  to  stormy 
cossions,  and  finally  it  was  determined  to,  in  form,  dissolve 
>  society,  though  for  every  practical  purpose  as  to  material 
)port  and  mutual  encouragement,  the  members  were  for  many 
08  to  come  still  bound  together.  There  are,  too,  in  these 
teiB  a  few  laughing  allusions  to  two  passing  love-adventures 
h  Louise  and  Christine,  mere  effervescences  of  youthful  gal- 
try,  but  to  be  noted  for  the  beautiful  poem  in  which  their 
aes  are  associated  with  Marie : — 

MEMORIES.  RENOVARE. 

WB  yoa  foi^gotten,  0  Louise,  "  Atoz-tous  oubli6,  LouiBe, 

Onr  little  garden's  leafy  shrine,  Le  coin  flenri  da  vienx  jardin, 

Bd  that  long  evening  'neath  the  trees  (Mi  certain  soir  ma  main  s'est  mise 

WWb  your  small  hand  stole  into  Pleine  d*6moi  dans  votre  main  ? 

mine  f            «  Nos  Idvres  cherchaient  nos  paroles, 

hen  both  our  lips  did  half  beseech  Nos  genonx  toacbaient  nos  genonx ; 

The  words  that  were  not  spoken  yet,  Nons  6(  ions  assis  sons  les  sanies — 

ir  yon  and  I  were  all  to  each  :  Dites,  tous  en  Sonvenez-Toos  I 

0  tall  me,  dear,  do  yoa  forget  ? 

••  you  forgottein,  0  Marie,  *«  Ayez-voas  oabli^,  Marie, 

Ihe  fooatain  with  its  voice  sonorous  ?  L'^change  de  nos  deux  anneaux, 

e  golden  light  on  land  and  sea  Les  soleils  d'or  dans  la  prairie, 

fhit  flung  its  mystic  mantle  o'er  us?  J^es  bois    plein  d'ombre^    et  plein 

•  rings  we  changed  when  last  we  d'oiseaux, 

s^ron  Ia  fontaine  au  bassin  sonore  ? 

Wt  would  be  faithful  till  we  met  ?  Oil  nous  avions  nos  rendezvous  t 

these  and  many  memories  more,  Des  ces  lieux,  et  d'autres  encore, 

)  tell  me,  dear,  do  you  forget  ?  Dites,  vous  en  souvenez-vous 

ra  you  forgotten,  0  Christine,  "  Avez-vous  oubli^,  Christine, 

fhitotj  boudoir's  sweet  delights  I  Le  boudoir  rose  et  parfhm^ 

1  little  room  that  lay  between  L'humble  chambre  de  del  voisine, 
Oia  earth  and  sky,  the  long  May  Les  jours  d'avril,  les  units  de  mai  T 

nights, — 
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Clear  nights  when  every  glittering  star 
Said,  *  Sweet,  unveil  like  us,  and  let 

Your  beauty  daze  us  from  afar.' 
0  tell  me,  dear,  do  you  forget  ? 

'  Louise  is  dead,  and,  lack-a-day, 

To    vice  Marie  has   stretched  her 
hand, 
And  pale  Christine  has  gone  away 
To  bloom  in  some  sweet  southern 
land! 
Louise,  Marie,  Christine,  you  seem 

As  dead  and  gone,  to  me,  all  three  ; 
Our  love  w  but  a  ruin'd  dream, 
And  only  to  be  dreamt  by  me. 


Ces  claires  nuits  oil  lea  6toiles 
Semblaient  vous  dire :  ainsi  que  i». 

Belle,  lainez  tomber  vos  voilM— 
Dites,  TouB  en  souYenes-Toua ! 

''Louise  est  morte,  h^las,  Marie 

A  la  d^bauche  tend  la  main  ; 
La  p&le  Christine  est  partie 

Kefleurir  au  soleil  romain. 
Louise,  Marie,  et  Christine, 

Pour  moi  aont  mortes  toutes  tno 
Notre  amour  n'est  qu*une  mine, 

£t  seul  j*y  pense  qoelquefois. 


Early  in  the  new  year,  184j5,  he  was  introduced  by  Chan}] 
fleury  to  an  obscure  paper  entitled  the  Moniteur  de  la  Mod 
where  he  got  some  kind  of  footing,  inasmuch  as  his  novelette 
and  those  of  his  friends  were  accepted,  mostly  for  a  wage  oi 
gratified  vanity  and  theatrical  orders.  The  Mode  had  but  a 
flickering  existence  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Castor,  which  was 
so  crammed  by  the  Bohemians  with  romantic  "  copy,"  that  the 
few  subscribers,  seeing  bonnets  and  fichus  altogether  neglected, 
withdrew  their  support.  Champfleury  in  Madlle,  Mariette  gives 
us  an  account  of  another  journal  also  open  to  the  fraternity. 
The  editor,  St.  Charnay,  was  an  old  man  of  sixty,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  similar  undertakings,  but  who  nevertheless  continued 
to  suiTound  himself  with  young  men,  and  thus  gave  his  paper  a 
tone  of  originality.  The  luckless  debutants  were  cautiously  held 
in  hand  by  various  ingenious  means.  They  were  paid  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate,  so  as  to  leave  them  no  time  for  idleness. 
They  were  told  of  the  marvellous  successes  of  the  great  men  who 
had  before  this  passed  through  his  hands  on  the  way  to  &n^ 
and  yet  were  taught  that  out  of  his  magic  circle  there  was  at 
present  no  possible  hope  of  existence.  No  personal  friendships 
were  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  his  journal;  h* 
admitted  the  most  violent  attacks,  but  disapproved  of  enthusiasm 
A  contributor  was  obliged  to  send  in  at  least  ten  slashing  articled 
before  he  was  allowed  to  pay  a  friend  a  compliment^  and  whei 
at  last  the  kindly  notice  appeared  it  was  always  more  thai 
counterbalanced  by  some  insulting  remarks  elsewhere.  "  Mor 
than  once  all  the  staff  came  to  blows,  and,  as  an  ex^guardsmft^ 
M.  St.  Chamay  encouraged  this  high  tone,  and  contributed  coB 
siderably  to  the  literary  hurricane." 

In  February,  1845,  Murger  ventured  to  call  at  the  office  o 
the  Artiste,  and  in  less  tham  five  minutes  he  had  won  Uie  friend' 
ship  of  Arsene  Houssaye,  always  ready,  when  possible,  to  aid  ^ 
struggler.  Looking  over  some  verses  that  Murger  brought  wiw 
him,  he  declared  that  the  author  was  cousin-german  to  Alfi^ 
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[asset,  and  he  commenced  reading  them  aloud  to  attract  the 
ition  of  Q^rard  de  Nerval,  who  was  busy  at  his  desk  writing 
0U8  travels  into  some  distant  country.  Nerval  stopped  short 
"e  his  period  was  rounded  off,  tossed  his  pen  into  the  air,  and 
3  that  Murger  was  one  of  themselvea  Two  poems  were 
Hliately  accepted,  and  a  tale  bespoken;  but  the  kindly 
r  objected  to  the  uncouthness  of  the  poet's  signature ;  how- 
by  transposing  an  i  into  a  y,  and  by  placing  a  trema  over 
I  (ti),  Henry  Murger  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently 
resque,  even  for  the  columns  of  the  Artiste.  He  had  been 
zed  Henri  Murger,  but  as,  in  future,  adopting  only  half  the 
je  of  his  literary  godfather,  he  invariably  signed  himself 
iT  Mu&GER,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  so  styled 
rom  the  first. 

couraged  by  this  success  Murger  threw  a  dozen  canards 
he  box  of  the  Corsaire,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
,  one  after  another,  in.  the  columns  of  that  paper, 
e  Coraaire,  a  lively  little  journal  originally  named  Satariy  had 
ble  staff  of  contributors — the  politicians  and  the  novelists, 
iter  a  few  trial  contributions  Murger  was  regularly  num- 
.  in  the  latter  department,  with  Banville,  Bauddlaire, 
ntino  and  others,  with  all  of  whom  he  subsequently  be- 
intimate, — his  friendship  with  Nerval  eventually  leading 
to  start  a  joint  establishment  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame 
irette. 

6  first  story  of  any  length  he  contributed  to  the  Carsaire 
hbdsson  le  Confident^  about  which  a  curious  anecdote  is 
id.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  February  Count 
yj  was  so  overburthened  with  work  that  he  requested  his 
ary  to  aid  him  in  writing  his  despatches.  Setting  to  work 
isly  he  finished  the  official  letters  and  then  betook  himself 
)  eighth  chapter  of  Orbasson,  for  which  the  printers  were 
jg.  This  done  he  directed  his  correspondence,  and  in  error 
;he  secret  despatch  destined  to  the  Czar  to  the  editor  of  the 
li/re,  **  Sire, — ^The  Revolution  is  triumphant;  Louis  Philippe 
lis  family  have  fled.  M.  Lamartine,  Ledru-Rollin  have — 
c"  If  Niermattre  was  astounded  at  this  official  intelligence 
zar  was  not  less  perplexed  at  the  news  he  had  so  anxiously 
ted  taking  the  undecipherable  form  of  an  odd  chapter  of  k 
lional  story,  with  the  promise  '^to  be  continued  in  the 
ring  number." 

986  several  and  signal  successes  seem  at  first  almost  to  have 
ed  Murger.  He  still  writes  plaintively  of  the  "  necessity  of 
icing  to  vile  prose,"  and  holds  out  many  hopes  of  shortly 
leting  his  volume  of  poems.  With  the  proceeds,  however 
,  of  his  contributions  to  these  journals,  and  the  more  re- 
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munerative  if  less  ambitious  work  in  magazines  for  milli 
and  children,  bis  life  became  more  comfortable,  his  exist 
more  assured.  The  old  days  of  a  forced  choice  between 
streets  and  the  hospital  had  departed,  and  the  Coraairey  in  w 
he  was  forming  a  style,  a  manner,  a  genre  altogether  his  own, 
proving  itself  a  little  door  that  should  open  upon  a  great  po 
He  had  now  but  scanty  time  for  poetry,  but  then  the  daily  hi 
work,  so  fatally  dulling  to  most  imaginative  geniuses,  was  rap 
executed,  without  leaving  a  suspicion  of  its  influence  upon 
mind,  and  the  best  of  his  prose  writings  were  still  anto 
graphical. 

In  1848  the  Corsaire  published  the  famous  Seines  de  la 
Bohime,  written  by  Murger  from  night  to  night,  painting 
life  he  had  led,  the  life  he  was  daily  leading.  For  this  mas 
piece  he  received  fifteen  francs  a  feuilleton,  and  there  were 
all  twenty-three /(?uitte^onfi — ^not  quite  fourteen  pounds.  1 
Vie  Boh^me  came  out  very  quietly,  making  a  sensation  oeriai 
among  the  men  of  his  calling,  but  being  scarcely  noticed  Ij 
general  public.  As  soon  as  the  series  was  completed  in 
Corsaire  a  bookseller  gave  600  francs  for  the  copyright  i 
struck  ofiF  70,000  copies ! — altogether  something  under  thirty«< 
pounds  for  one  of  the  most  popular  books  of  modem  times^i 
that  after  the  author  had  been  in  the  profession  for  ten  yean 

The  Vie  Bohime  stands  apart  from  all  preceding  worka 
it  the  author  explored  unknown  solitudes,  discovered  a  fr 
world,  full  of  gaiety  and  tears,  of  ringing  laughter  and  \ 
starkest  poverty,  of  hopes  unutterably  eager,  and  of  miseries  i 
are  indicated  rather  than  described.  Soon  after  it  was  preseni 
to  the  public  in  a  collected  form  it  took  France  by  stoi 
as  "Pickwick"  just  before  had  captured  the  English  mind 

Each  chapter  in  the  strange  volume  is  a  work  complete 
itself,  yet  the  chapters  lead  one  into  the  other,  till  the  who 
with  its  quips,  its  jests,  its  delicate  shades  of  humour  and  its  fi 
strokes  of  wit,  forms  one  of  the  gayest  naivest  books  of  even  ti 
century  of  fantasies. 

A  dry  analysis  would  be  useless  and  tedious.  Our  prese 
sketch  is  biographical,  not  critical,  and  we  have  only  space  foi 
few  autobiographical  excerpts.  The  Vie  Bohime  has  moreo^ 
been  treated  at  full  length  in  a  former  number.  (Westmin^ 
Review,  January,  1861.) 

Round  Rodolphe,  the  "man  of  letters,"  and  his  comrac 
Marcel,  our  most  immediate  interest  clings.  With  scarcely 
coat  to  his  back — at  the  bravest  his  costume  is  "  plaid  trtHM^ 
a  grey  hat,  a  red  tie,  a  white  glove  and  a  black  one,"  Bodolp 
(a  Murger  under  the  thinnest  possible  disguise),  is  vc*  !' 
editor  of  L'JEcharpe  diris,  the  famous  fashion  joomal,  whi 
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the  ton  to  Paris  and  the  world.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
ress  the  story  of  his  hunt  after  "  that  ferocious  animal  the 
ic  piece,"  essential  to  the  treating  at  the  Grands-eaux 
ersailles,  of  a  brilliant  conquest  just  achieved^  without 
;  all  the  natural  and  rollicking  fun  of  the  story.  He  has 
ive  hours  to  find  this  necessary  5-franc  piece — "  20  sous  an 
like  the  horses  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne/^  He  must  at 
see  his  friends.  He  first  visits  an  influential  critic,  who, 
his  eyes  in  work,  is  in  sad  want  of  assistance.  '^  Did  you 
le  new  piece  at  the  Odeon  last  night  ?"  "  See,  it !  why,  Tm 
d^n's  public."  "  Can  you  write  me  the  plot  of  the  play  V 
course  I  can,  I  have  a  creditor  s  own  memory/'  And  in  a 
ninutes  the  plot  was  ready.  "  Oh !  this  is  too  short !" 
Q!  put  in  some  dashes  and  your  own  criticism.^'  "Alas! 
e  no  time  for  criticism,  and  then  my  real  opinion  would 
3cupy  much  space — ^stick  in  an  adjective  every  three  words." 
—diall  I  add  my  private  opinions  on  tragedy  generally. 
re  printed  them  twice  in  two  difiFerent  papers.'  "Bah! 
lon't  matter.  How  many  lines  do  your  opinions  occupy  Y' 
by** — ("Good,  thought  Rodolphe,  I  have  given  him  20  francs 
L  of  copy,  he  can't  refuse  me  the  5  francs.")  "  I  must  warn 
bough,  that  my  opinions  are  not  altogether  novel  I  have 
I  them  out  in  every  caf^  in  Paris ;  there  is  not  a  gargon 
doesn't  know  them  by  heart !"  "  What  matter  !  is  there 
ling  new  in  the  world  except  virtue  ?  Thunder  and  lightning, 
.  want  two  columns !  Have  you  any  paradoxes  ?"  "  Well, 
re,  but  they're  scarcely  my  own — ^at  least  I  bought  them 
a  poor  friend  in  the  last  stage  of  misery  for  50  cents 
-they  have  never  appeared  yet."  ("  Hah  !  hah  I  thought 
Iphe,  I  can  ask  10  francs  apiece;  why,  paradoxes  at  present 
I  dear  as  partridges") — and  he  scribbled  some  thirty  lines. 
!  they're  first-rate,"  said  the  critic;  "kindly  add  *  it  is  only 
e  hulks  that  we  find  absolute  honesty !' — that  will  just 
lete  the  quantity."  The  influential  critic  listened  grate- 
to  the  requested  loan,  but  hadn't  a  farthing  in  the 
f.  At  last  he  gave  Rodolphe  a  Bossuet,  a  bust  of  M.  Odilon 
)t — "the  widow's  own  gift,  I  swear !" — and  some  odd  volumes 
etry;  and  on  these,  after  much  persuasion  as  to  their 
J  and  beauty,  a  poor  washerwoman  was  induced  to  lend 
oca  The  other  money  was  obtained  with  still  greater 
uity,  and  jingling  the  5  francs  in  his  pockets,  Rodolphe 
\  his  brilliant  conquest  punctually  at  five  o'clock,  and 
ads  her  by  his  liberality. 
e  night    they  give  a  grand  party ;  this  is  their  invitation 

LM.  Ro4olphe  and  Marcel  request  the  houour  of  your  company 
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upon  Saturday  evening  next,  being  Christmas-eve.     There  wi 
laughter. 

"  P.S.  Youth  is  but  a  season." 

We  abstract  a  few  items  from  the  enclosed  programme ; 
long,  unfortunately,  to  be  quoted  in  its  entirety : — 

"  At  7  the  salon  will  be  thrown  open  for  lively  and  animated 
versation.  At  8  a  general  promenade  in  the  neighbouring  sale 
the  gifted  author  o^Montagnes  en  Bouches,  a  charming  comedy,  reo 
rejected  by  the  Od6on.  At  8*30  M.  Alexander  Schaunard,  tin 
tinguished  virtuoso,  will  perform  upon  the  piano  his  inimitable  i 
phony,  *  The  influence  of  the  colour  Blue  on  the  Fine  Arts.'  A 
M.  Tristran,  man  of  letters,  will  record  the  story  of  his  early  love 
Schaunard  accompanying  him  on  the  piano.  At  2,  opening  of 
sports  and  organization  of  the  dances,  which  will  be  carried  on 
morning.     At  6,  sunrise  and  final  chorus. 

"  Throughout  the  evening  the  ventilators  will  be  open. 

"N.B.  Any  person  attempting  to  read  or  recite  verses  wil 
promptly  turned  out  of  the  room,  and  handed  over  to  the  custod 
the  police.  Visitors  are  earnestly  requested  not  to  carry  awaj 
candle-ends." 

This  party  had  been  so  often  promised  and  discussed  1 
the  two  hosts  were  fairly  ashamed  to  postpone  it 
more.  They  would  spend  a  hundred  francs  upon  this  glor 
entertainment — they  had  a  week  to  find  the  money.  P 
had  many  resources — surely  it  could  be  done.  Day  by 
their  hopes  dwindle,  till  on  the  morning  of  the  entertaion 
they  pledge  their  wardrobes  with  a  tailor  for  15  francs.  1 
opens  up  new  difficulties,  but  Rodolphe  comes  over  to  his  nei 
bour  Collie,  and  explains  that  as  the  host,  a  black  coat  wa 
him  absolutely  essential.  "Will  you  lend  me  yours?'  "B 
pleaded  Collie,  "  a  black  coat  is  equally  essential  to  a  gut 
"  Oh,  nonsense,  don't  stand  upon  ceremony  with  us,  I  wUlii 
permit  you  to  come  in  a  paletot"  "  You  know  I  never  ha 
paletot  !*'  "  Well,  if  you  are  so  particular,  perhaps  you  wool 
mind  staying  at  home  for  the  evening,  and  lending  me  j 
coat.  You  see  I  must  be  there.  Or  if  you  will  come,  com 
you  like  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  you'll  pass  muster  as  a  tried 
faithful  domestic,"  and  half  by  persuasion,  half  by  force 
effected  his  purpose.  They  prepared  the  room  by  chalkin; 
into  four  compartments,  so  as  to  avoid  all  chance  of  qaai 
between  the  different  branches  of  "  men  of  letters ;'  thus  :— 

Co-rt  DBS  POETES.  ROMANTIQUES. 

Ccyrt  DEs  Prosateurs.  Classiques. 

The  only  chair  was  set  aside  for  the  '*  influential  critic ;" 
all  the  books  written  by  any  of  the  guests  coming  in 
evening  were  placed  conspicuously  upon  tne  table. 
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N^ver  had  such  a  charming  evening  been  spent,  and  never 
was  festivity  so  talked  of  in  the  future. 

Marcel,  the  joint  host  of  this  successful  entertainment  was  the 
famous  painter  of  that  huge  picture,  the  **  Passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea,"  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  obstinately  rejected  by 
the  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Exposition,  It  was  sent  in  tho 
second  time  as  "  Crossing  the  Rubicon,"  but  Pharaoh  was  recog- 
nised under  the  disguise  of  CsBsar,  and  dismissed  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  him.  Again,  the  Egyptians  were  metamorphosed 
into  Grenadier  Guards,  the  Red  Sea  into  winter  snow,  and  the 
''Passage  de  la  Berezina"  stood  complete,  but  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee were  too  well  acauainted  with  a  singular  many-coloured 
horse,  upon  which  Marcel  used  to  test  his  experiments  in  colours, 
to  be  deceived.  It  had  now  undergone  a  fresh  modification  as  the 
"Passage  des  Panoramas.*'  "If  they  reject  you  again,"  cried 
Marcel,  "  may  all  the  vermilion  of  the  Red  Sea  mount  to  their 
faces  and  cover  them  with  shame ;"  when  it  was  purchased  by  a 
dealer — "  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  original  cobalt" — as  a 
signboard  for  a  provision  merchant's  shop,  and  here  Marcel  saw 
it  suspended  in  mid-air,  a  steamboat  had  been  painted  in,  and  it 
was  described  as  the  "  Port  of  Mareeilles/*  There  was  an 
astounded  crowd  round  it  as  he  passed,  and,  returning  home 
delighted  with  his  triumph  and  oblivious  of  official  defeats,  he 
murmured  "  Vox  populi  vox  dei  eatJ* 

There  is  another  story  of  which  he  is  the  hero.  One  of  the 
brotherhood  had  been  asked  to  dine  with  a  deputy,  and  all  felt 
personally  concerned.  A  black  coat  was  absolutely  essential,  and 
the  black  coat  (it  was  really  blue)  which  Bodolphe  had  so  adroitly 
horrowed,  and  which  had  at  once  been  adopted  by  the  Bohemians 
generally,  had  gone,  as  well  it  might,  to  the  tailor's.  They  were 
discussing  the  question  perplexedly,  when  a  respectable  trades- 
man arrived,  anxious  to  have  his  portrait  painted.  He  sat  down. 
They  all  looked  at  the  coat  he  had  on,  then  at  each  other.  The 
"Roman  costume,'' he  was  told,  was  more  fashionable,  and  he 
'^as  invested  with  an  old  dressing-gown,  while  the  Deputy's 
^est,  already  over-due,  offered  to  hang  the  coat  up  in  the  cloak- 
JJ^ni,  and  putting  it  on  outside,  quietly  went  to  his  dinner-party, 
^any  y^QYB  the  stratagems  by  which  the  worthy  sugar  raanu- 
facturer  was  detained  till  midnight,  and  by  which  he  was  induced 

JP'^der  in  a  splendid  and  costly  repast. 

,  There  are  many  privations  and   miseries  in  the  volume,  but 

^y   are  rendered  entertaining  by  the  extraordinary  shifts  and 

pontrivances  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  are  altogether  forgotten 

tK    ^^®  glorious  memories  of  wealth  and  sudden  splendour,  when 

tK^    Bohemians  seem  to  have  dined  the  whole  day  long,  when 

^X  cried  out  like  poor  Jacques  Desbros^e,  "  Oh !  I  shall  never 
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have  had  enough/'  There  was  one  special  Christmas-eve  -wh^^^'MJ 
with  their  sweethearts,  they  met  at  the  GslK  Memos,  and  irT^<3i 
finding  a  sou  in  any  of  their  pockets,  determined  to  test  t::.1:»e 
utmost  confidence  of  the  lady  at  the  counter,  and  to  oelebr^i^^^e 
the  festive  season  duly,  to  have  a  banquet  that  should  cost  ^ls 
near  100,000  francs  as  her  endurance  would  allow.  By  dcgi^-scis 
3ier  suspicions  became  aroused ;  but  by  the  time  the  bill  im  ^m^ 
-exceeded  all  human  forbearance,  and  had  been  presented,  C^l^c 
guests  were  far  superior  to  the  cares  of  totals  and  additions. 

But  the  charm  of  the    Vie   BoKime,  after  its  never-fidlrnvx^ 
gaiety,  lies  in  the  tenderness  and  the  beauty  of  its  love  scerm^^s. 

In  connexion  with  the  student  we  naturally  have  the  grisett^ 

now,  alas !  no  more— devoted  in  her  love,  facile  in  her  oonqne^rts, 
industrious  and  happy  in  her  labours  and  privations.    To  Mizni 
and  Musette  we  owe  all  the  pathos  of  the  volume.    We  vmwty, 
after  a  colourless  fashion,  compress  the  gayer  episodes — ^Rodolj>lie 
writing  Mimi  agown,  and,  at  her  solicitation,  adding,  with  so  mskoj 
more  columns  of  matter,  so  many  more  flounces  and  furbelo^^nB ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deal  in  this  meagre  manner  with   tiie 
pathetic  chapters.     Mimi  was  Rodolphe*s  mistress,  and  her  lo^e, 
%affected  only  by  too  long  a  bout  of  starvation,  for  she  was  fond 
of  dress  and  pleasure,  is  merely  a  reproduction  from  real  Ufa  ^'7he 
scene  at  the  hospital,"  says  Banville,  "  so  poignant  with  misery, 
is  completely  true.     Poor  Mimi  had  lived  too  long  among   th^ 
poets,  till  she  naturally  came  to  die  at  the  hospital  as  a  poet 
might"    But  it  is  in  Musette  that  Murger  is  happiest     JB^^ 
*  character  is  that  of  Marie,  and  his  years-long  dreams  of  M»x^^' 
with  the  loves  of  early  days,  came  back  to  him  in  the  **  CJhan^'^ 
Hie  Musette."     "  I  would,**  cries  M.  Alexandre  Dumas ^/Ib,  "  '^^il* 


lingly  give  all 
Musette." 

^'  Testerday  rammer's  earliest  swallow 
Brought   tfaoaghts   of  dimes   and 
springs  sublime, 
Till  dreamful  thoughts  of  her  did  follow 
Who  loved  me  when  she  had  the 
time; 
And  all  day  long  I  stay'd  me  here 

And  watched  with  a  half  sacred  glow 
The  almanack  of  that  old  year 
When  each  one  loTed  the  other  so  ! 

*'  0  youth  !  you  are  not  wholly  dead, 
Nor,  sweet  one,  is  remembrance  o*er. 
And  if  I  only  henrd  your  tread 
3Iy  heart  would  leap  towards  the 
door. 
E*en  now  it  trembles  with  a  thrill 

Of  joy  to  dream  you  might  relent, 
That  we  might  break  together  still 
The  happy  bread  of  fond  content. 


my  novels  to   have  written  this  one  song; 


to 


*  Hier,  en  voyant  one  hiztrnddk 

Qui  nous  nkmenait  le  printeapSy 
Je  me  suis  rappell6  la  belle 

Qui  m'aima  quand  elle  eiit  le  tex*^l^  > 
Et  pendant  toute  la  jonm^e 

Pensif,  je  rais  rect6  devant 
Le  vieil  almanach  de  Taimie  , 

on  nous  nous  aommes  aimA  trnx^"^  - 


*  Non,  ma  jeunetse  ii*eat  pas  moriev 

II  n*est  pas  morte  tonsoaTenir; 
Et  si  tn  frappais  i  ma  porte^         _ 

Mon  ooeur.  Musette,  iraitt'oofrB^/ 
Puisqu*A  ton  nom  toujoun  il  \xtm^^ 

Muse  de  l'infid«U(6, 
Beviens  encore  manger  oisemUe 

Le  pain-b^ni  de  la  gatt& 
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"  Les  meubles  de  noire  chambreUe, 

Ces  vieax  amis  de  notre  amoar, 
D^jk  prennent  nn  air  de  fdte 

Ao  aeol  espoir  de  ton  retoar — 
Vieos,  in  reconnaitras  ma  chdre. 

Tons  ceux  qa*en  deail  mit  ton  d^part^ 
Le  petit  lit,  et  le  grand  rerre 

on  tn  buvais  aouvent  ma  part. 

*'  Tn  remetiras  la  robe  blanohe 

Dont  ta  te  parais  autrefois, 
Et  comme  antrefoiH  lee  dimanehe 

Nous  irons  ooarir  dans  les  bois. 
Assis  le  soir  sons  la  tonnelle, 

Noos  boirons  enoor  ce  Tin  clair. 
Oil  ta  ebanson  mouillait  son  aile 

ATant  de  s'enyoler  dans  I'mt. 


■re  of  onr  old  room, 

1  tmstj  friends  and  trae, 

aside  their  air  of  gloom 

)■!  hopes  of  meeting  you. 

)  and  see  them  all ;  alas  ! 

t  monm*d  enough    in   lone 

ir — 

bed,  the  mighty  glass, 

yon  so  often  drank  my  share! 

*d  wear  the  simple  gown 
then  was  grand  enough  to 

1  Sundays,  from  the  town, 
•rt  in  search  of  streams  and 

»  some  lone  bow^r  we^d  bring 
1,  cheap,  but  oh  !  how  rare, 
'eet,  your  song  would  wet  its 

t  Tanish*d  in  the  air. 

re,  who  bears  ne*er  a  spite, 
the  pranks  that  you  have 
*» 

efiise  a  moon  to  light 
1  oar  kisses  in  the  shade  ; 
;al  of  all  her  store, 
,  beneath  us,  and  abore, 
1  her  ready,  as  of  yore, 
e  again  upon  oor  love. 

when    richer    friends    grew 

(ht  of  him  who  loved  her  best, 
dturn  awhile  for  change, 
bird  to  the  ancient  nest, 
h  e*en  the  greeting  kiss 
d  loTe  vanish  *d  in  a  sigh, 
hat  something  was  amiss — 
re  not  you,  and  I  not  I. 

x  aye  !  my  lost,  my  dear, 
I  are  dead,  and  dead  your 

our  youths  lie  buried  here 
old  almanack*s  torn  cover, 
rhen  we  stir  the  dust 
I  dear  day  that  in  it  lies, 
ory  gives  ut  back  in  trust 
8  of  our  lost  paradise.'* 

Dultimate  verse  was  not  yet  realized,  but  ten  years  after 
Marie  did  return,  and  with  her  came  the  disenchant- 

junesse  n'a  qu'un  temps  "  is  the  title  of  the  last  chapter, 
mians  are  aJl  making  their  way  in  the  world — their 
re  selling,  and  editors  are  fighting  for  their  contribu- 
e  old  life,  with  its  miseries,  its  joys,  and  its  ringing 
las  drifted  to  the  rear.     "  It  is  over,"  said  the  painter, 

aa2 


**  Dieu,  qui  ne  garde  pas  ranenne 

Anx  m^chants  tours  que  tu  m*aa  faits, 
Ke  refnsera  pas  la  lune 

A  nos  baisers  sous  les  bosquets. 
Tu  retronveras  la  nature 

Toi^ours  aussi  belle  et  to^jours, 
0  ma  eharmante  creature, 

Fr^te  &  sonrire  4  nos  amours. 


•*  Musette  qui  s'est  sou  venue. 

La  oarnaval  est  fini, 
Un  beau  matin  est  revenn, 

Oiseau  volage  k  Taneien  nid  : 
Mais  en  embrassant  TinfidMe, 

Mon  cceur  n*a  plus  senti  d'imoi, 
Et  Musette,  qui  n'est  plus  elle, 

Disait  que  je  n*etais  plus  moi. 

"Adieu,  va-Ven  chdre  ador6e, 

Bien  morte  avec  I'amonr  dernier, 
Notre  jeunesse  est  enterr^e 

Au  fond  du  vienx  caleodrier. 
Ce  n'est  plus  qn*en  fouillant  la  oendre 

Des  heaxLX  jours  qu*il  a  contenos, 
Qu*un  souvenir  pourra  nous  rendre 

Le  clef  des  paradis  perdus  1" 
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yiuQ,  jeunesse  n'a  qu'un  temps ' — where  are  you  din 
*  If  you  like,"  replied  Eodolphe,  "  we  will  dine  for  1 


I  dining  to-night^  \ 
'  twelve  sous  ^ 
our  old  restaurant  in  the  Rue  de  From  off  the  coarsest  earth^^^^ 
ware,  where  long  ago  we  used  to  leave  off  so  hungry  when  ^^?^ 
had  finished  all  they  gave  us."  "  Not  I,  faith  !"  cried  Mare:^^ 
"  I'll  willingly  look  back  upon  the  past,  but  it  must  be  ove^*  ^ 
bottle  of  good  wine,  and  seated  in  a  cozy  arm-chair.  W>i5j^^ 
would  you,  my  dear  fellow  ?  I  am  corrupted.  I  love  good  thirtg^ 
no  longer ! ' 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Vie  Bohhrte,  and  the  book  was  the  end 
of  Murger's  career  as  a  true  Bohemian.      Looking  back  for    a 
moment  at  the  old  members  of  the  little  society,  the  Buveur^ 
d'Eau,  how  many  had  fought  their  way  upwards,  how  many  bad 

Eerished  in  the  struggle  ?  Christ  had  died  in  the  hospital ;  Chabot 
ad  died  in  the  hospital ;  a  third  had  gone  to  his  native  town  to 
beg  the  bread  he  could  not  find  in  Paris.  Karol,  the  kindliest 
of  all,  had  expired  in  Constantinople,  without  a  friend  or  franc 
to  aid  him  in  his  extremity,  after  months  of  starvation  in  his 
futile  endeavours  to  get  pupils  for  French  ;  Jules  de  la  Madeleon 
was  dead  ;  Gerard  de  Nerval  had,  like  Chatterton,  grown  weai7 
of  the  struggle,  and,  seeking  a  like  escape,  had  perished  in  hi^ 
pride.  Of  the  others,  Murger  and  Noel  were  alone  beginning 
to  be  known,  the  rest  were  still  in  the  gloaming.  Vim  l^ 
BoKhne  ! 

Of  the  actual  persons  typified  in  the  book  the  end  was  at  least 
as  melancholy.     Marcel  became  a  picture  dealer ;   Schaunar<l 
has  made  a  large  fortune  as  a  fishmonger  ;  Musette,  the  Musette 
of  the  story  not  of  the  song,  vends  toilet  articles ;  and  Mimi   i^ 
dead. 

Not  yet  famous,  for  the  Vie  Bohime  at  first  made  its  w»y 
slowly,  Murger  was  now  a  writer  well  considered  by  editors* 
He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  Corsaire,  and  with 
Champfleury  and  Charles  Hugo  took  part  in  the  editori** 
management  of  the  Evenement,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  th^ 
Dix  Decembre,  in  which  two  journals  respectively  appeared  tb^ 
Amours  (V Olivier,  smd  the  Souper  des  Fun^raiUea ;  but  b^ 
was  scarcely  adapted  for  editorial  duties.  The  Figaro  relates 
an  anecdote,  that  when  he  came  to  the  ofiice  he  would  ysL^^ 
uneasily  for  half  an  hour,  and  finally  pulling  out  a  five-franc 
piece,  toss  it  into  the  air  :  "  heads  you  must  write  the  article  ;— 
tails  I  will  do  it  on  Monday — or  some  other  day  !" — ^and  so  the 
question  Avould  be  settled. 

His  circumstances  had  now  much  improved.  He  could  afford 
to  forego  Tolstoy's  allowance  altogether,  and  he  took  comfortable 
chambers  in  the  Rue  Mazurin,  where  Banville,  Baudelaire, 
Champfleury,  Arsfene  Houssaye,  PieiTe  Dupont,  Alfred  Vemet, 
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any  other  men  of  note  attended  as  in  a  club  ou  Wednesday 
gs;  and  where  the  gentler  sex  was  chiefly  represented  by  the 
!8t  queen  who  ever  reigned  over  Bohemia,  that  famous 
whom  Adolphe  Yvon  has  immortalized,  and  for  whose 
ment  the  Resurrection  de  Lazare  was  afterwards  written 
ee  of  the  clique. 

won  as  the  success  of  the  Vie  Bohhne  became  indisputable 
.  Barri^re,  then  a  rising  young  dramatist,  offered  to  assist 
thor  in  adapting  the  story  to  the  stage.  The  collabora- 
as  accepted,  and  the  five  acts  were  in  1849  carried  to  the 
6a ;  but  the  actors,  frightened  at  the  novelty  of  the  situa- 
md  at  the  production  of  such  a  piece  at  a  vaudeville 
),  prophesied  a  fiasco.  At  the  first  night  s  performance  all 
irviving  Buveura  dJEaii  were  present,  each  feeling  as 
I  a  work  of  his  own  were  at  stake.  Madlle.  Thuillier,  who 
lie  part  of  the  heroine,  was  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
Mimi,  and  it  seemed  to  the  brotherhood  as  though  she 
me  to  life  again.  "  All  at  once,*'  writes  Banville,  *'  my 
rushed  to  ray  face,  and  I  f^lt  my  knees  tremble  under 
...  Oh  !  how  pale,  how  white,  with  her  dying  hands — 
a  lily  amid  the  deep  gloom  of  the  scenery.  It  was  Mimi 
',  snatched  by  I  know  not  what  sacrifice  of  love  from  the 
rrasp  of  death !"  "  When  she  was  dead,"  says  Nadar, 
ve  heard  the  cry  of  her  lover,  thinking  with  a  brutal  selfish- 
*  nothing  but  the  loss  he  personally  had  sustained,  '  0  my 
it  is  you  they  are  burying  !'  the  egotism  of  the  shriek 
I  to  freeze  the  blood  in  my  veins.  I  ran  to  Murger — *  You 
^on  a  glorious,  a  legitimate  success,  but  in  the  name  of  all 
ve  you  bear  us  cut  out  that  last  atrocious  sentence !' 
inly  not,'  he  replied,  'it  is  Nature.'  At  the  end  of 
ict  the  applause  had  gradually  increased  till  the  curtain 
lid  a  perfect  roar  of  enthusiasm."  The  production  of  this 
as  followed  by  an  absolute  rage  for  books  and  dramas 
Johemian  life — every  minor  theatre  and  every  petty  journal 
uced  Murger's  work  in  one  pirated  form  or  another.  Yet 
same  time  the  author's  future  was  assured.  M.  Buloz, 
tocratic  editor  of  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea,  opened  to 
e  pages  of  the  most  influential  periodical  in  Europe,  then 
zenith  of  its  glory ;  and  shortly  afterwards  his  services 
tespoken  for  the  Moniteur.  Henceforth  he  had  but  to 
vhat  he  would,  and  gather  in  a  golden  harvest  But  his 
were  small,  he  had  an  extreme  distaste  for  the  mechanical 
?ry  of  work  in  which  his  whole  sympathy  was  not  enlisted, 
)  contented  himself  in  the  future  with  an  income  of  from 
to  four  thousand  francs  a  year, 
bhe  August  of  1851,  Murger  met  Madame  Anais^  a  lady 
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whose  loving  compaDionship  was  to  sweeten  the  remainder        o>j 
bis  days.    Some  few  of  his  letters  to  her  have  been  publishe^Kl  ; 
but  charming  as  they  are  in  their  gracious  abandon  and  pleass^-ocit 
familiarity,  we  can  only  quote  from  them  most  scantily :  ^  Ya^  mj&i 
pen  seems  to  share  the  timidity  of  your  life;  where  I  had  hoj^^^ci 
to  see  mon  ami,  I  find  rrvon  vaisin.    Ah,  sweet !  you  hav^-        ^ 
lively  and   charming  mind.     One   harmonious  law  seems       -(^ 
govern  all  the  movements  of  your  gracious  being,  and  each  of  yc^uaj' 
gestures  is  a  cadence.     Your  glances  at  once  provoke  me  a>^K:&<l 
rebuke  nie.     Your  hand  is  soft  to  my  lips,  and  your  lips  are  mim:>£t 
to  my  kisses.     But  why  is  your  heart  like  a  letter  enfolded     im 
thirty-six  envelopes,  of  which  you  will  only  unseal  thirty-fiv^^  T" 
In  July,  1853,  the  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  on  a  v:a.^cit 
to  Algiers — the  first  time  he  had  ever  left  France — ''in  the  laft-xscl 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  where  I  have  picked  up  all  manner     of 
Arab  words,  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you  in  the  language  of  ^be 
East"    Then  follows  a  list  of  presents  far  beyond  the  pmd^snt 
limits  of  his  scanty  purse,  including  even  all  manner  of  fantasies 
for  her  in  her  turn  to  give  her  friends. 

Immediately  after  his  return  from  Algiers,  Murger  commeacsed 
the  Buveurs  d'Eau  a  very  nainful  pendant  to  the  gay  sutd 
sparkling  merriment  of  the  Vie  Bohhne.    This  volume  was  <3q0 
rather  to  a  general  and  profound  study  of  human  nature  thaxiL  U> 
the  characteristics  of  actual  personages  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
individuals.    As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  undeniably  superior  to    ^ 
first,  but  as  a  readable,  mirth-compelling  fiction,  far  belour*  it 
The  ''  Buveurs  d'Eau"  contains  three  tales  round  which  the  <:^ha- 
racters  are  grouped,  and  these  tales  prove  Murger  to  have  been 
as  true  a  master  of  pathos  as  of  kindly,  laughter-splitting  cr- 
eature.    The  "Buveurs  d'Eau"  of  his  fiction  were  of  oo«ne 
founded  upon  the  members  of  their  old  society,  and  like  tiiem 
were  bound  by  the  same  stern  rules,  fired  by  the  same  left/ 
ideal.    By  this  time,  however,  regarding  it  retrospectively,  hi 
perceived  clearly  that  their  isolation,  their  many  self-impowrf 
abnegations,  their  terrible  miseries,  did  not  altc^ther  affoiti  the 
speediest  method  of  arriving  at  their  ends : — 

**  We  have  among  us  poets  whose  muses  arc  stuttering  still,  but  tbej 
stutter  boldly.  There  are  others  whose  works,  already  accentuated, 
prove  themselves  children  of  a  grand  race.  As  to  our  poverty  we  accq)t 
it  submissively,  as  we  accept  the  cold  iu  winter,  only  our  cold  ii  of 
the  severest.  Hope  to  us  is  no  poetic  figure,  as  allegory  depicts  her; 
she  is  but  a  sorry  companion,  consoling  us  with  her  sighs  rather  than 
with  her  songs.  We  are  like  children  who  are  not  accustomed  to  «e 
playthings.  We  economize  our  joys,  and  make  them  last  as  long  ^ 
possible,  and  when  the  sound  of  them  is  dead  we  listen  for  the  echo. 
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*^  we  believe  that  some  day  some  one  or  something  will  result  from 
^wir  association  ?  The  future  will  show.  Has  there  ever  been  a  great 
Artist  among  us  ?  I  doubt  it ;  when  our  muses  breathe  their  songs 
■•"e  see  that  they  are  scant  of  breath  ;  our  productions  savour  of  tne 
Sarth,  and  so  far  they  are  weakly.  Thus  we  do  not  think  that  we  caa 
Produce  great  things,  but  our  productions  will  be  at  least  sincere.  .  . 
•  .  The  definitive  formula  of  modern  art  will  one  day  be  discovered ; 
^  "the  meantime  there  are  patient  students  laboriously  struggling,  as 
^horoogh  as  men  can  be  in  an  age  of  unbelief,  living  apart  from  the 
■ixi^  of  theory-mongers,  very  careless  of  puerile  triumph,  and  humhly^ 
^c^igned  to  their  modest  lot.  Of  these  are  we ;  it  is  our  one  merit, 
«^d  it  is  a  merit." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Buveurs  d'Eau,'*  Murger 
^^ed  from  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea;  writing  in  future 
txiefly  for  the  Moniteur,  It  has  been  a  disputed  point  among 
^tics  as  to  how  far  his  connexion  with  this  staid  and  grave 
2eviie  acted  upon  his  genius,  as  to  whether  it  did  not  in  some 
l^gree  weaken  the  sprightliness  of  his  sparkling  humour.  The 
Ixort  tales  that  had  appeared  here  and  elsewhere  were  now 
oliected  by  M.  Ldvy,  and  published  in  volumes  as  Seines  de 
*  Vie  CoTwpcLgne,  Sdnea  de  la  Jeunesae,  La  Rc/mance  de 
outea  lea  Femmea,  and  that  other  Bohemian  story^  Le  Pays 
^atin. 

In  the  year  1855  he  gave  up  his  residence  in  Paris  altogether, 
^d  went  to  live  at  Marietta,  near  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau, 
V'liere  for  the  last  five  years  he  had  found  a  country  sojoura 
whenever  he  had  had  leisure  and  opportunity ;  of  this  spot 
4ichelet  somewhere  says,  "many  men  have  remained  here 
iaptured  and  engulfed.  They  came  for  a  month  and  rested  till 
leath  took  them.''  So  it  was  with  liurger.  He  adopted  all  the 
labits  of  a  country  life,  and  became  a  mighty  huntsman  ;  he  did 
M>t  attempt  to  conceal  his  aspirations ;  on  the  contrary  his  ordi- 
uury  costume  would  have  made  a  Nimrod  wild  with  envy — 
^  boots  up  to  his  hips,  a  melon-shaped  helmet,  a  dress  of  spangled 
preen,  a  gun,  a  game-bag,  and  a  dog,''  accoutrements  that  ex- 
dted  not  a  little  admiration  when,  as  was  his  wont  when  duty 
^led  him  to  Paris,  he  appeared  in  them  on  the  boulevards. 
At  Marlotta  he  had  a  pretty  little  villa,  half -buried  in  jessamine 
uid  roses,  with  two  doors,  one  opening  on  the  road  for  general 
386^  the  other  strictly  private,  leading  straight  into  the  country, 
ireiy  convenient  when  he  started  for  the  chase,  more  so  still 
Bvhen  he  returned,  for  alas,  this  ardent  passion  for  sport  was,  like 
)o  many  other  of  his  loves,  of  a  purely  platonic  nature ;  he  was 
[lever  known  to  have  slain  with  his  own  hands  a  single  bird  or 
beast  fit  for  human  food.     The  countryside  was  and  is   full 
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of  pleasant  stories  anent  his  sporting  career.  For  example, 
a  hare  had  made  her  form  in  a  neighbouring  potato  fieli 
Murger  took  possession  of  the  hare  ;  henceforth  it  was  his  hare ; 
every  day  at  sunrise  he  rose  to  hunt  the  animal,  and  he  hunted 
it  unremittingly  until  the  evening.  This  lasted  all  the  summer, 
as  the  other  sportsmen  had  agreed  to  hold  the  animal  sacred. 
One  day,  however,  some  strangers  were  down  shooting  with  the 
keeper.  A  hare  sprang  out  of  a  hedge,  one  of  the  straogers 
quickly  raised  his  gun,  and  the  keeper  had  but  just  time  to  strike 
it  into  the  air.  "  Good  heavens,  Monsieur !  would  you  kill 
Murger*s  hare  f  "  Murger's  hare  !  ah  !  well,  I  will  merely  leave 
my  card  upon  him,"  and  with  his  second  barrel  he  took  off  the 
hare's  left  ear. 

Still  the  sport,  such  as  it  was,  entertained  Murger  immensely, 
and  he  hated  the  dull  season,  more  than  once  harmlessly  encroach- 
ing upon  the  forbidden  time.  It  was  only  to  Madame  Anais 
that  he  ever  confessed  his  impotence  as  a  sportsman,  and  that 
in  the  gentlest  manner.  Writing  to  her  from  the  countiy,  he 
says,  "  Bring  me  my  Saturday's  article  in  the  FigarOy  and  bring, 
above  all  else,  your  gentleness  of  happy  days ;  and,  by  the  way, 
if  you  really  want  to  taste  any  game,  I  think  it  would  be  prudent 
to  buy  some  in  Paris  and  bring  it  with  you  too." 

There  was  other  game  which  he  was  still  obliged  to  pursue— 
cet  animal  f^roce  quon  appeUe  la  piice  de  cent  80113.  He  worked 
now  only  when  he  felt  inclined,  and  took  life  very  pleasantly, 
but  the  last  days  of  each  month  were  always  times  of  poverty. 
His  correspondence  is  full  of  laughing  descriptions  of  duns  and 
debts  and  shifts.  Even  the  dog  Mirza  was  supposed  to  feel  the 
advent  of  these  evil  days,  and  with  a  paw,  guided  by  Muigers 
hand,  wrote  thus  plaintively,  **  My  dear  Mistress, — It  seems  that 
unhappy  times  are  approaching.  My  master  talks  of  suppressing 
my  morning  pat/,  and  actually  wishes  to  hire  me  out  to  a  shep- 
herd, so  that  I  may  earn  enough  money  for  my  own  support,  but 
as  I  have  an  evil  reputation  of  loving  cutlets,  they  wont  trust 
me  to  watch  the  sheep.  If  you  should  happen  to  come  across  a 
pretty  dog-collar,  set  round  with  diamonds,  costing  not  more  than 
25  sous,  bring  it  me. — Chienne  Mirza." 

Murger  now  at  last  found  time  to  return  to  the  completion  d 
that  volume  of  poems  which  had  been  his  life-dream^  and  which 
was,  he  thought,  to  make  his  reputation  anew,  and  he  prepared 
it  for  the  press  with  more  hopes  of  attracting  an  audience  than 
he  ever  before  possessed. 

From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  volume  is  laden  with  melan- 
choly, for  in  his  poems  he  could  only  speak  what  his  heart 
prompted.  There  is  a  sadness  of  hope  long  deferred  even  io 
the  jesting  and  cynical  dedication  to  the  reader ; — 
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!  wlio  bast  boldly  dared, 
00,   and  by  the    price 

•me  to  openly  invest, — 
r  may'st  thou  be  blest ! 
>idly  sacceeding  child 
pleasant  &ce,  so  blandly 

ifter-tonch    be    clearly 

Muse  be  frugal,  friend, 

Spartan  dames  of  high 

linen  well,   and  well 

private  life  may  every 

ow,  very  quick  to  lend  ! 

e*er  gamble ;  gambling, 

fin, 

token  of  thy  neighbours* 

on  a  tomb  of   marble 

irs,  loving  hands  shall 

>  man  who,   when    he  - 

own 

book  of  modem  verse  a 


"  Ami  leeteur,  qui  viens  d'entre  daiui  la 

boutique 
Od  Ton  vend  ce  volume,  et  qui  Fas 

achet^, 
Sans  marchander  d*un  sou,  ma]gr6  son 

priz  modique, 
Sois  b^ni,  bon  leeteur,  dans  ta  post^rit^! 
Que    ton    Spouse   reite    6conome    et 

pndique, 
Que  le  fruit  de  son  sein  soit  ton  por- 
trait flat6. 
Sans  retouche  ;  et,  pareille  H  la  matron 

antique, 
Qu*elle  marque  le  linge^  et  fasse  bien  le 

th^  ! 
Que  ton  cellier  soit  plein  dn  vin  de  la 

comdte ! 
Qu*on    n*emprunte    pas    d'argent— et 

qu*on  t*en  pr^te  1 
Que  le  brelan  te  snivre  autonr  des 

tapis  verts ; 
Et  qu*on  jour  sur  ta  tumbe,  en  marbre 

Garrare 
Un  burin  d'or  inacnYehicjcLcet  I'homme 

rare 
Qui  payait  d'un  6cu  trois  cent  pages 

de  vers  T* 


h  all  its  pages  Lea  Nuita  d'hiver,  with  its  despairs, 
lies,  its  disenchantments,  and  even  its  occasional 
3  a  picture  of  the  strange  life  that  Murger  had  led ; 
methiDg  of  his  purest  heart's  blood,  of  his  soul's 
irness  ;  caressing,  and  yet  in  a  manner  spurning,  the 
ich  his  boyhood,  his  life,  had  been  a  victim ;  till  in 
of  all,  the  Testament,  he  bursts  forth  with  an  out- 
indignation,  with  a  cynicism  that  is  half  real,  half 
nst  the  love  that  he  had  cast  into  the  dust  to  be 
a  worthless  woman's  silken  slippers.  Bequeathing 
to  his  mistress, — this  time  not  Anais,  or  Louise,  or 
t  Marie  herself — he  bids  the  executor  bear  her  the 
leath,  and  ask  her  to  his  funeral,  ''but  if  in  her  clear 
tear  should  tremble  you  must  tear  the  will  in  two — 
as  not  for  her  l"  and  the  priests  when  they  came 
le  ceremony  were  to  be  warned  that  their  presence 
•"  Tell  them  I've  read  Voltaire  1" 
of  the  old  Bohemian  motto — ''the  Academy,  the 
le  Hospital !" — he  trusted  that  this  volume  would 
id  so  blatantly  that  neither  oflScfaldom  nor  favour 
,  his  indisputable  right  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ortals  " ;  yet  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  fitness  of  things 
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that  the  historian  of  Bohemia  should  reach  the  last  rather  thsimji 
the  first  of  these  three  goala. 

Honours,  however,  did  at  last  b^n  to  fall  upon  him;  In 
Michaelmas,  1860,  the  government  granted  him  a  small  pendosi; 
and  in  the  January  of  1861,  as  a  further  reoognitiop  of  l:iis 
services  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  ^ut 
these  gifts  came  too  late. 

On  the  14th  January,  1861,  he  was  seized  by  an  attack      of 
what  he  thought  was  gout  in  his  left  leg,  but  the  doctors  p-ro- 
nounced  it  to  be  an  arUrite,  which  would  rapidly,  they  prophesi.^, 
cause  the  mortification  of  the  member.      He  was  moved  fnom 
Marietta  to  the  little  room  in  Paris  he  had  just  takea    T^e 
symptoms  rapidly  became  worse ;  he  had  no  loving  friends  at 
hand  ;  his  purse  was  empty  ;  and  on  the  26th  he  w&s  carried  to 
the  hospital.     On  the  road  thither  he  cried,  "  Take  me  first  into 
the  chapel ;    that  will  do  me  more  good,  for  I  think  God  k 
stronger  than  the  physicians  !'*     In  the  little  chapel's  quiet  gicxmi 
the  impious  cry  of  ''  having  read  Voltaire  **  was  forgotten,  aod 
again  "  a  little  boy  in  blue  "  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  kneeliog      . 
once  more  beside  his  mother's  feet.     At  the  Maison  Dubois  be 
occupied  bed  No.  14.     "Ah,  No.  14,"  he  said  when  they  laid 
him  in  it,  "  it  was  in  a  No.  14  that  poor  Jacques  died  !*'   The 
doctors  forbade  him  to  talk.     He  tried  to  scribble  a  line  to  a 
friend — "  Ravel  and  the  others  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Maisoa 
Dubois — I  would  have  liked  St.  Louis  better.      I  am  more  at 
home  there.     Excuse  .  .  .  ." 

By  this  time  the  news  had  reached  his  friends  and  the  public^ 
all  Paris  was  in  consternation  when  they  heard  that  one  of  their 
most  promising  writers  was  dying  in  a  common  hospital  ^^ 
it  not  enough  that  H^gesippe  Moreau  and  Gustava  Planch^ 
should  have  died  within  those  dreary  walls  so  recently  ? 

All  day  long  his  friends  called  to  see  him  or  to  gather  tidbgs 
of  him.  One  of  the  youngest  insisted  upon  watching  over  tb€ 
patient's  sick  couch  day  and  night,  though  warned  that  tb€ 
malady  might  be  fatally  contagious.  M.  Walewski  on  the  p»^ 
of  the  government  sent  500  francs  to  procure  any  deUcacies  tb^ 
doctors  might  allow,  and  the  Society  des  Gens  de  Lettres  wcr© 
anxious  to  do  the  sama  M.  Ravel,  the  kindly  actor,  as  macb  ^ 
favourite  in  London  as  in  Paris,  slipped  a  hundred-franc  w>^ 
into  the  dressing-table  drawer.  When  it  was  found  th^ 
Murger  was  very  pleased,  and  said,  with  a  smile  through  all  bJ^ 
pain,  "Ask  Ravel  who  was  the  author  of  that  act;  hewoot 
betray  him  I" 

Murger's  death  was  miserably  painful,  for  mortification  set  i0 
rapidly.  On  Sunday,  the  28th,  he  received  extreme  imction,and 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  29th  January,  he  pasKd  awafy 
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oruig  "  Fas  de  muaique,  pas  de  bruit,  pas  de  BoKimeJ* 

lews  ran  rapidly  through  Paris,  for  all  were  in  a  state  of 

18  expectancy.     There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the  H6tel  de 

"  Murger  can  t  live  till  the  morning/'  said  a  doctor  to  the 

who  thronged  round  him  for  the  latest  bulletin.    *'  No, 

you,"  replied  a  young  lady  to  her  partner  ;  "  Murger  is 

;  I  can  dance  no  more  to-night." 

Wednesday,  the  Sist,  the  funeral  took  place.  M.  Walewski 
larged  with  all  the  preparations.  Three  thousand  persons, 
3aded,  and  one  hundred  carriages,  followed  the  corpse  to 
ave.  The  Ministers  of  State  and  Public  Instruction  were 
presented,  as  well  as  the  Academy  and  the  other  learned 
i;  and  close  behind  the  hearse,  arm  in  arm,  walked  the 
surviving  Buveura  d'Eav,.  "  He  was  escorted  even  to 
)metery  by  the  music  of  the  regiment  that  killed  him." 
t  the  funeral  of  a  millionaire.  Monsieur  V*  asked  a  curious 
.  "  No,  Madame ;  it  is  the  funeral  of  a  pauper  poet !" — 
M)et  whose  poems  were  published  for  the  first  time  upon 
fty  of  his  death,  and  who  died,  just  as  his  talents  were 
ling  duly  recognised,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  from  the 
t  of  the  want  and  misery  of  the  unaided  struggles  of  his 

ct  day  they  opened  a  subscription  to  erect  a  handsome 
nent  to  Murger's  memory.  Long  ago  he  had  asked  for 
;  now  they  gave  him  a  stone  of  the  costliest ! 
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Art.  V. — Charity  Schools. 

1.  An  Essay  on  Charity  Schools.    By  Bertrand  de  Makdi 

VILLE.     1716. 

2.  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  presented  i 

the  Education  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  1872. 

3.  Educational  Hospital  Reform,    The  Scheme  of  the  Edit 

burgh  Merchant  Company.      A  paper  read  before 
British  Association,  by  Thobcas  J.  BoTD,  F.R.S.E.,  Mast^^ 
of  the  Merchants  Company. 

OUR  recent  experiments  in  public  education,  the  zeal  ar^g 
fulness  with  which  they   have  been  discussed,  and  t^B 
universal  interest  which  they  have  excited,  will  probably  rend —  - 
this  a  very  memorable  age  to  future  generations.     Yet  they  oug^ ' 
not  to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  earlier  peri(^»< 
of  educational  enthusiasm  and  revival.     Long  before  the  suisit 
years'  struggle — ^begun  by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  and  completed     k 
Mr.  Forster's  great  measure  of  1870 — had  ended  in  placing  fclie 
provision  for  general  elementary  instruction  on  a  basis  comm^so- 
surate  with  the  needs  of  the  poor  of  England,  there  were     k 
our  history  at  least  two  notable  epochs  of  educational  activity, 
each  of  which  in  its  own  way  has  left  enduring  traces  on  the 
intellectual  growth,  and  on  the  social  institutions  of  our  own 
time. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Tudor  period,  in  which  originated 
the  larger  number  of  our  Grammar  Schools.  Before  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  but  thirty-five  such  insU- 
tutions  in  England,  including  Eton,  Carlisle,  and  Winchester,  ^ 
and  a  few  others  which  had  been  founded  as  chantries,  or  were 
otherwise  connected  with  Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  But  it 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  which  at  once  ^ve  the 
impetus  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  furnished  the 
means  of  sustaining  them.  And  it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  England  that  the  same  event  which  set  free  large  resources 
for  these  special  uses,  happened  to  coincide  with  the  revival 
of  learning,  with  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  with  tb® 
quickening  of  intellectual  energy  and  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
throughout  the  land.  During  Henry's  reign,  sixty-three  founda- 
tion schools,  including  St  Paul's,  Ipswich,  Bruton,  Manchester, 
and  most  of  those  specially  attached  to  cathedrals,  were  set  up* 
In  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  besides  Christ's  Hospital,  the  great  scboow 
of  Birmingham,  Sherborne,  Sedbergh,  Leeds,  Skipton,  liminster, 
Tunbridge,  and  others,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were  established. 
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Mary's  time  nineteen  new  foundations  were  added  to  the 
rbich  the  only  existing  institutions  of  any  fame  are  those 
and  at  Brentwood ;  while  the  long  life  of  Elizabeth  is 
ished  by  the  addition  of  138  to  the  number — West- 
,  Merchant  Taylor's,  Wakefield,  Aldenham,  Croydon, 
nongst  the  best  known.  Eighty-three  other  Grammar 
were  founded  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  of  which  a  few, 
I  the  Charterhouse,  Doncaster,  land  Dulwich,  are  still 
nt ;    but,  since  that  time,  though  many  foundations 

the  name  of  Grammar  Schools  have  sprung  into 
le,  they  are,  with  few  exceptions  poorly  endowed  and 
illy  insignificant  One  uniform  purpose,  however,  is 
t  in  the  testaments,  the  deeds  of  gift,  and  the  early 
I  by  which  the  career  of  these  schools  was  intended  to  be 

It  is  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  liberal  education, 
I  on  the  ancient  languages — then  the  only  studies  which 
en  so  far  formulated  and  systematized  as  to  possess  a 
nal  character.  It  is  almost  invariably  stipulated  in  the 
lents  of  foundation,  that  the  master  is  to  be  a  learned 
hat  he  shall  be  apt  and  godly,  qualified  to  instruct  in  good 
and  good  manners  ;  and  that  he  shall  receive  as  his  pupils 
1  of  all  ranks. 

it  is  notable  that  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
;  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the  minds  of  testators 
[levolent  people  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  education.  The 
k1  schools,  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  period,  aim  no 
at  the  general  diffusion  of  a  liberal  education,  or  at  the 
igement  of  all  classes  in  the  common  pursuit  of  knowledge 
Iture.  They  are  for  a  limited  number  of  the  poor,  but  for 
or  alone.  They  are  designed  rather  to  repress  than  to 
ite  intellectuarambition,  and  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
ere  adapted  less  to  bring  rich  and  poor  together  than  to 
new  barriers  between  them.  There  has  been  no  period  of 
tory,  in  which  the  social  separation  of  classes  has  been  more 
1  and  more  jealous  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
f.  The  disappearance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  feudalism 
the  legislation  of  Charles  II.  and  of  William,  synchronized 
le  steady  growth  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of 
of  social  conservatism,  which  was  none  the  less  strong 
B  the  legal  securities  for  its  maintenance  were  passing 
A  fear  lest  the  poor  should  forget  the  duties  of  their 
,  and  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  is  very 
t  in  much  of  the  literature  and  some  of  the  legislation  of 
?.  And  there  is  no  more  significant  token  of  the  changed 
with  which  the  rich  had  come  to  regard  the  poor  than^he 
fact  that  whereas  in  the  sixteenth  century  Englishmen 
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fonnded  Orammar  Schools,  in  the  eighteenth  they  founded 
Charity  Schools. 

What  truly  noble  product  even  of  philanthropy  was  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  so  barren  of  faith  and  earnestness,  as  that 
in  which  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Bolingbroke  were  the  philosophen; 
and  Tillotson,  Hoadley,  and  Atterbury  the  divines  ?    One  reads 
the  classical  discourses,  the  moral  essays,  the  cold  evidential 
theology,  the  half-hearted  apologetic  literature,  wherewith  the 
clergy  of  that  day  feebly  strove  to  check  the  prevailing  Deism; 
and  one  is  thus  well  prepared  to  find  as  the  natural  correlative 
of  such  a  condition  of  religious  life,  an  ignoble  conception  of 
the  conditions  of  intellectual  life  in  a  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
mental  claims  of  the  poor.     To  men  who  were  content  with  the 
stately  and  pompous  orthodoxy  of  the  time  for  thenuelvee; 
it  seemed  natural  that  the  religion  of  a  poor  man  shoold  be 
neither  intellectual  or  emotional,  but  severely  practical.    A  code 
of  precepts  about  virtue  and  morality,  learned  by  heart  and 
enforced  at  school  would,  it  was  hoped,  restrain  the  vices  of  the 
poor,  keep  them  in  due  subordination  to  their  superiiMS,  and 
make  them  industrious,  respectful,  and  contented.    There  was 
unquestionable  kindliness,  and  a  desire  for  the  welfjEure  of  the  poor; 
but  the  benevolence  was  restrained  and  modified  by  a  fear  lest  too 
much  education  should  in  any  way  imperil  the  stability  of  the 
social  fabric,  which,  whatever  its  defects,  was  on  the  whole  a 
safe  and  comfortable  residence  for  the  classes  most  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  the  schook     This  conflict  of  motive  will  be 
seen  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Butler,  who,  preaching  in  St  Saul's 
on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  London,  commended  them 
to  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens  on  these  grounds — 

"  Their  design  was  not  in  any  sort  to  remove  poor  children  cot  of 
the  rank  in  which  they  were  born,  hut  keeping  them  in  it,  to  give 
them  the  assistance  which  their  circumstances  plainly  called  for;  by 
educating  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  as  well  as  of  civil  life,  and 
likewise  making  some  sort  of  provision  for  their  maintenance,  under 
which  last  I  include  clothing  them,  giving  them  such  leaming^if  i^ 
is  to  be  called  by  that  name^as  may  qualify  them  for  some  comffloa 
employment,  and  placing  them  out  to  it  as  they  grow  up." 

And  he  goes  on  to  anticipate  the  objection  of  those  who  fear 
that  a  little  book  learning  will  set  these  children  above  thei^ 
station,  by  showing  how  well  calculated  the  system  of  clothing 
the  children  in  a  distinctive  dress,  and  making  them  jmUl^' 
objects  of  charity  is  to  neutralize  this  objection  ;  for  "it  will,»^ 
far  from  encouraging  vanity  or  ambition,  have  quite  the  ooia^ 
trary  eflfect,  when  they  grow  up,  and  ever  after,  remind  them  of 
their  rank." 
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Ine  after  another  of  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  who  preached 
annual  Whitsun  sermon  before  the  charity  children  and 
r  patrons  in  London,  insisted  on  the  same  view  of  the 
racter  and  work  of  the  schools.  Kennett,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
nigh,  himself  while  a  curate  at  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  the 
ider  of  the  first  charity  school  in  London,  in  his  sermon 
)6),  speaks  with  pardonable  enthusiasm,  as  to  the  novel 
tode  which  had  thus  been  provided  for  the  gratification  of 
people  with  kindly  instincts — 

I  cannot  bat  commend  the  prudence  of  the  Governors  and  Trusteefl 
lis  charity^  that  they  keep  up  an  anniversary  meeting  of  these  poor 
Iren,  to  come  from  every  quarter  of  our  two  cities  and  their  larger 
irbs,  to  walk  in  decent  couples  through  the  streets,  led  by  the 
isters,  the  pastors  over  the  lambs  of  the  flock,  and  then  at  last 
id,  as  it  were,  in  the  courts  of  God's  House ;  to  see  them  clothed 
1  neatness  and  set  ofiP  with  good  manners,  and  by  humility  and 
J  made  all  glorious  within  ;  to  hear  them  reading  the  psalms  dis- 
tly,  making  the  responses  audibly ;  turning  readily  to  the  chapters, 
ting  more  perfectly  their  catechism  and  some  useful  exposition  of 
ad  singing  forth  the  psalms  and  hymns  in  a  melodious  manner, 
'hat  a  Christian  entertainment  is  this !  a  spectacle  far  beyond  the 
[ties  of  the  stage  or  music-house,  or  any  worldly  pomp  whatever  !*' 

)ean  Stanhope,  in  his  sermon  of  the  previous  year,  had  been 
bAiI  to  define  the  educational  aims  of  these  schools  : 

'It  is  not  a  knowledge  of  empty  speculation  or  wanton  cariosity 
t  I  stand  here  an  advocate  for,  such  as  may  render  the  youth 
Qght  up  in  it  pragmatical  and  busy,  dangerous  and  troublesome  to 
era  and  disposed  to  think  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they 
;ht  to  think ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  tending  to  make  them  just  and 
iceable,  useful  and  industrious,  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  getting 
sir  daily  bread." 

And  Dr.  Robinson,  Bishop  of  London,  in  1714,  gave  a  strong, 
d  as  it  has  proved,  wholly  superfluous  warning  to  the  patrons 
these  schools,  against  carrying  the  instiniction  a  step  beyond  the 
liments: 

'  It  is  doubtless  your  intention  that  these  objects  of  your  charity  be 
educated  as  that  they  may  hereafter  become  useful  in  inferior 
•ions,  and  therefore  whatever  exceeds  now  what  may  reasonably  be 
ected  to  be  their  lot  afterwards,  may  be  too  much,  and  ought  to  be 
Uled ;  lest  instead  of  the  principles  of  piety  they  should,  by  your 
great  indulgence,  imbibe  those  of  pride." 

•t  would  be  easy  to  multiply  evidence  of  this  kind,  as  to  the 
nt  in  which  Charity  Schools  originated,  from  the  sermons  of  the 
rgy,as  well  as  from  the  writings  and  correspondence  of  clerically- 
^ded  laymen,  like  Robert  Nelson,  the  author  of  the  ''Fasts  and 
itivals,"  who  took  gi;eat  interest  in  the  movement,  and  who 
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at  the  request  of  the  local  trustees  in  Bath  and  elsewhere,  drew 
up  the  rules  for  the  religious  instniction  and  discipline  of  the 
schools.  There  is  in  all  alike  evinced  more  of  patronage  than  of 
sympathy,  more  of  stem  churchmanship  than  of  religious  earnest- 
ness, and  a  general  desire  to  make  the  charity  schools  instra- 
ments  rather  in  the  maintenance  of  the  social  order,  than  in 
promoting  the  mental  or  spiritual  wellbeing  of  the  scholars. 

So  Edward  Colston,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Bristol,  Id  whose 
honour  pious  orgies  are  still  annually  celebrated  in  that  city, 
founded  and  endowed  in  1708,  a  hospital  school.  In  lus 
settlement  he  not  only  gave  the  usual  orders  respecting  the 
learning  of  the  Catechism,  and  the  diligent  attendance  of  the 
children  at  Church  twice  on  every  Sunday  and  Saint's 
day;  but  further  ordained  that  the  apprentice  premium  to 
be  given  to  a  boy  on  leaving  school  waa  to  be  paid  only,  if 
the  master  to  whom  he  was  bound  was  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  the  Established  Church.  Moreover  he  ordered 
that  ''in  case  the  parents  of  any  boy  in  the  Hospital 
shall  prevail  on  him  to  go  or  be  present  at  any  conventicle  or 
meeting  on  pi^etence  of-^religioua  worship,  or  by  word  or  action 
prevail  with  or  deter  any  child  from  attending  the  public  worship 
according  to  the  religion  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 
then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Trustees  to  expel  such  child  and 
to  take  away  his  clothing.''  He  proceeds  to  add  several  minatory 
clauses  addressed  to  any  possible  future  Trustees  who  should 
consent  to  the  education  of  boys  in  any  other  than  an  orthodox 
way — "  it  being  entirely  contrary  to  my  inclinations  that  any  of 
the  boys  should  be  educated  in  fanaticism,  or  in  prindples 
any  way  repugnant  to  those  of  your  present  Established 
Church." 

This  jealous  and  exclusive  temper  is  characteristic  of  many  of 
the  so-called  "  pious  foundations"  of  that  age.  The  Toleration 
Act  had  recently  forced  English  Churchmen  to  recognise  dissent 
as  a  fact,  and  to  many  it  was  a  most  unpleasant  fact.  All  efforts 
to  incorporate  Puritanism  into  the  organic  life  of  the  English 
Church  had  finally  failed  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Hence- 
forth the  Conformist  and  the  Nonconformist  must  go  different 
ways  ;  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes  to  attack 
the  poor  to  that  English  Church  which  so  many  people  of  th© 
Puritan  middle  classes  had  sullenly  forsaken,  found  expressiou 
in  the  erection  of  schools  of  a  type  wholly  new  to  Englishmen- 
In  the  charity  schools,  at  least,  all  remonstrance  would  be 
silenced.  Within  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom  raised  by  the  bene- 
volence of  Churchmen,  and  filled  with  children  whose  very  dress 
betokened  their  dependence,  the  clergyman  and  his  alive  were 
supreme. 
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"God  bless  the  Squire  and  his  relations, 
And  make  us  keep  our  proper  stations," 

I  the  general  sentiment  pervading  the  schools.  A  little 
ding,  writing,  and  mechanical  summing  were  taught ;  but  there 
\  a  careful  avoidance  of  geography,  of  history,  of  literature  of 
try,  of  everything  calculated  to  exalt  the  imagination,  or 
die  thought,  as  being  unsuited  to  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
i.  In  place  of  these  there  was  much  church-going  on  Sundays 
1  holidays ;  a  ceaseless  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  Prayer 
>k,  notably  of  those  of  the  Catechism,  which,  though  anti- 
ited  in  form  and  unintelligible  to  a  child  without  much  ex- 
nation,  were  never  explained, and  yet  are  still  supposed  by  many 
he  clergy  to  exercise  a  sort  of  talismanic  power  or  virtue  in  form- 

the  mind  of  a  devout  Churchman,  That  wgnderful  formulary 
surrounded  by  so  mystic  a  halo  of  tradition,  affection,  and 
gious  controversy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  at  it  with  fresh 
«,  and  ask  ourselves  what  thoughts  it  actually  conveys  into 
hild's  mind,  and  how  far  it  is  instrumental  in  producing,  we 
1  not  say  the  effects  designed  by  an  intelligent  Christian 
cher,  but  any  intellectual  or  moral  impression  whatever.  There 
(  many  clergy  who  though  disposed  to  abandon  it  as  a  text- 
)k  of  theology,  nevertheless  cleave  to  a  touching  faith  in  its 
oral  teaching.  They  are  accustomed,  for  example,  to  refer  to 
)  answers  to  the  two  questions,  "  What  is  thy  duty  towards 
d  r  and  "  What  is  thy  duty  to  thy  neighbour  V  as  admirable 
npendiums  of  Christian  duty ;  and  as  embodying  in  a 
ictical  and  useful  form  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mdments.  How  the  Catechism  fulfils  this  purpose  may  be 
Iged  from  a  single  clause  in  the  "Duty  to  my  neighbour." 
To  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  spiritual 
stors  and  masters ;  to  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  before 
f  betters,"  words  which,  whatever  be  their  worth  per  se,  can 
nlly  be  regarded  as  a  fair  paraphrase  of  any  one  of  the  in- 
Dctions  in  the  second  table  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  in  the  light  of  modern  experience,  to 
n  back  to  contemporary  comments  on  this  new  experiment 
ftrand  de  Mandeville  appended  in  1716  to  his  famous  book 
>  ^  Fable  of  the  Bees,'*  an  essay  on  what  to  him  was  the  fashion- 
e  folly  of  the  day,  the  establishment  of  charity  schools.  "  After 

sour  fashion"  he  denounced  generally  the  systeiB  of  endow- 
Ots  by  which  rich  and  vain  men  sought  to  purchase  immor- 
ity,  defrauded  their  natural  heirs,  crowded  treasure  into  what 
<^led  the  dead  stock  of  the  kingdom,  and  encumbered  the 
dd  with  useless  and  inelastic  institutions,  designed  rather  to 
rify>  themselves  than  to  benefit  society.  With  special  emphasis 
pointed  to  the  endowment,  two  years  before,  of  the  Radclyffe 
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Library  at  Oxford,  which  he  attributed  to  pride  and  vulgar  ost 
tation,  and  to  an  ignoble  wish  to  purchase  in  the  cheap 
market  the  homage  and  veneration  of  posterity : — 

'^  Had  this  British  ^sculapius  followed  arms,  behaved  himself 
five-and-twenty  sieges  and  as  many  battles  with  the  bravery  of 
Alexander  ....  or  devoting  himself  to  the  Muses  sacrificed  his  pi 
sure,  his  rest,  and  his  health  to  literature  and  the  toils  of  learning, 
else  abandoning  all  worldly  interest,  excelled  in  probity,  temperan 
and  austerity,  and  ever  trod  in  the  strictest  path  of  virtue,  he  con 
not  so  effectually  have  provided  for  the  eternity  of  his  name,  as  afl 
a  voluptuous  life  and  the  luxurious  gratification  of  his  passions  he  h 
now  done  without  any  trouble  or  self-denial,  only  by  the  choice  in  tl 
disposal  of  his  money  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  it.  In  the  Unive 
sities  men  are  profoundly  skilled  in  human  nature ;  they  know  whi 
it  is  their  benefactors  want,  and  there  extraordinary  bounties  shi 
always  meet  with  an  extraordinary  recompense,  and  the  measure  of  tii 
gift  is  always  the  standard  of  their  praises." 

And  in  like  manner  the  cynic  goes  on  to  examine  the  caoK 
which  brought  charity  schools  so  much  into  vogue.  One  of  thei 
is  a  sort  of  SBsthetic  gratification  which  good  people  derive  froii 
the  sight  of  a  row  of  charity  children  in  the  street  or  in  tb 
gallery  of  a  church. 

"  It  is  diverting  to  the  eye  to  see  children  well-matched  march  tw 
and  two  in  good  order,  and  to  have  them  all  whole  and  tight  in  th 
same  clothes  and  trimming  must  add  to  the  comeliness  of  the  sight 
and  what  makes  it  still  more  generally  entertaining  is  the  imaginar 
share  which  even  servants  and  the  meanest  in  the  parish  have  in  it,  t 
whom  it  costs  nothing.  In  all  this  there  is  a  shadow  of  property  tht 
tickles  everybody,  but  more  especially  those  who  actually  con^bat 
and  had  a  great  hand  in  advancing  the  pious  work." 

He  complains  also  that  the  actual  government  gets  into  th< 
hands  of  mean,  fussy,  and  self-important  people.  To  such  persoo 
be  says : — 

"There  is  great  satisfaction  in  ordering  and  directing.  There  is  i 
melodious  sound  in  the  word  Governor  that  is  charming  to  mean  people 
Everybody  admires  sway  and  superiority,  even  imperium  in  Mi^ 
has  its  delights;  there  is  a  pleasure  in  ruling  over  anything,  tnditii 
this  chiefly  that  supports  human  nature  in  the  tedious  slavery  « 
schoolmasters.  But  if  there  be  the  least  satisfaction  in  governing  thJ 
children  it  must  be  ravishing  to  govern  the  schoolmaster  hinueU 
What  fine  things  are  said  and  perhaps  wrote  to  a  Governor,  when  t 
schoolmaster  is  to  be  chosen.  How  the  praises  tickle,  and  how  jJei 
sant  it  is  not  to  find  out  the  fulsomeness  of  the  flattery,  the  sUfec* 
of  the  expressions,  or  the  pedantry  of  the  style." 

And  he  roundly  asserts  that  as  far  as  the  upper  clasass  are 
concerned,  the  chief  motive  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
has  been  the  desire  to  strengthen  a  party  : — 
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**  Why  mnst  our  concern  for  religion  be  eternally  made  a  cloke  to 
M^e  our  real  drifts  and  worldly  intentions  ?  Would  both  parties  agree 
^  pull  off  the  mask,  we  should  soon  discover  that  whatever  they  pre- 
^d  to,  they  aim  at  nothing  so  much  in  charity-schools  as  to 
•trengthen  their  party ;  and  that  the  great  sticklers  for  the  Church, 
V  educating  children  in  the  principles  of  religion  mean  inspiring 
them  with  a  superlative  veneration  for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  strong  aversion  and  immortal  animosity  against  all 
fta*  dissent  from  it.  To  be  assured  of  this,  we  are  but  to  mind  on 
the  one  hand  what  divines  are  most  admired  for  their  charity  sermons 
ind  most  fond  to  preach  them,  and,  on  the  other,  whether  of  late 
feus  we  have  had  any  riots  or  party  scuffles  among  the  mob,  in  which 
'he  youth  of  a  famous  hospital  in  this  city  were  not  always  the  most 
fcnrard  ringleaders." 

These  passionate  utterances  do  not,  however,  represent  the 
Mwailing  feeling  either  of  Mandeville  s  age  or  of  any  which 
ui  succeeded  it.  Charity  schools  of  this  kind  rapidly  multi- 
>lied  during  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  and  they 
»e  still  flourishing.  They  are  founded  on  a  conception  of  educa- 
300,  partly  religious  and  partly  feudal,  but  almost  wholly  ignoble 
«d  humiliating.  And  they  exist  to  our  own  day  in  striking 
xmtrast  to  the  grammar  school  foundations  of  earlier  generations, 
^e  charity  school  children  were  to  be  sedulously  discouraged 
fam  learning  more  than  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  dis- 
luurge  of  the  humblest  duties  of  life.  But  the  scholars  in  the 
lUmmar  school  were  either  to  be  the  sons  of  gentlemen  or  are 

>  be  treated  as  such.  They  were  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
f  the  highest  cultivation  that  the  nation  can  atFord,  they  were 

>  be  encouraged  to  proceed  from  school  to  the  Universities ;  and 
jecial  provision  was  always  made  to  tempt  into  this  higher  region 
^  learning  and  gentlemen  the  child  of  the  yeoman  and  the 
sasant,  in  order  that,  if  quickwitted  and  diligent,  he  too  may 
)  trained  up  to  servo  God  in  Church  and  State. 

One  fact  deserves  special  notice  in  reviewing  the  history  and 
■ddition  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions.  Those  of  the  one 
ta  are  confined  exclusively  to  boys,  those  of  the  other  are  de« 
Sued  for  both  sexes,  almost  equally.  And  the  public  authorities 
bo  have  lately  been  called  on  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
^owed  educational  foundations,  with  a  view  to  their  re-organi- 
tton  under  the  Act  of  1869,  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
is  curious  and  anomalous  fact : — all  the  endowed  schools  which 
^  at  a  high  or  generous  ideal  of  education  are  appropriated  to  - 
^ys  only,  all  the  endowed  foundations  in  the  kingdom  which'' 
^  open  to  girls  are  charity  schools  only.  In  most  of  them  the 
'Owed  aim  is  to  make  good  domestic  servants,  and  to  this  end 
Uch  sewing  and  household  work  are  required  ;  but  in  none  of 
Qm  is  the  educational  aim  higher  or  more  liberal  than  that  of 

HU  2 
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a  good  national  school,  and  in  very  few  is  it  so  high.  Qrotesqoe 
and  striking  as  has  been  the  failure  of  institutions  of  this  kind 
to  produce  skilled  domestic  servants,  it  must  yet  be  owned  that 
kindly  and  religious  people  have  been  quite  as  ready  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  poor  girls  as  of  boys  to  the  sort  of  training  which 
was  presumed  best  fitted  for  a  humble  station,  and  to  make  them 
useful  menials  to  the  rich.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  record  in  all 
the  elaborate  reports  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  or 
Charity  Commission  of  a  single  old  endowment  in  England 
which  deliberately  contemplates  an  advanced  education  for  a 
girl ;  which  recognises  her  claim  to  intellectual  culture,  or  shows 
any  solicitude  about  her  grammar,  "good  literature,"  or  "godly  i 
learning/'  A  girl  is  not  expected  to  serve  God  in  Church  or 
State,  and  is  therefore  not  invited  to  the  University  or  the 
grammar  school ;  but  she  may,  if  poor,  be  wanted  to  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  her  "  betters,"  as  an  apprentice  or  servant,  and 
the  charity  schools  are  therefore  open  to  her. 

Roughly  it  may  be  computed  that  there  are  in  England  nearly 
eight  hundred  institutions,  which  at  one  time  or  other  in  their 
history  have  professed  to  give  higher  than  elementary  instmc- 
tion  j  and  that  the  total  revenues,  even  if  the  value  of  the  sites 
and  buildings  be  included,  fall  a  little  short  of  400,0001.  per 
annum.  The  later  charity  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
have  never  contemplated  higher  instruction  in  any  form  arc 
much  more  numerous,  amounting  to  about  two  thousand ;  bat 
they  are  much  poorer,  and  their  gross  annual  income  scarcely 
exceeds  100,000Z. 

The  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  reported  fully  on  all  the 
schools  of  the  former  group  ;  but  except  for  statistical  purpows, 
those  of  the  latter  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  report 
The  provisions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  howeier, 
extend  to  both,  and  include  all  educational  endowments  what- 
ever. Clause  29  expressly  states  that : — "  For  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  endowments  attached  to  any  school  for  the  payment  of 
apprenticeship  fees,  or  for  the  advancement  in  life,  or  for  tb« 
maintenance  or  clothing  or  otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  children 
educated  at  such  school,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  educational  «»• 
dowments/'  Thus  the  law  evidently  contemplates  the  nf^ 
and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  organized  secondary  instnictioOf 
not  only  the  grammar  schools  which  were  designed  to  give  tt* 
instruction,  but  also  all  other  educational  foundations. 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act  declares  in  its  preamble  thai  i^ 
object  is  "  to  carry  into  effect  the  main  designs  of  the  foiuKte* 
by  placing  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  aU  dcoit^; 
It  thus  puts  its  own  interpretation  upon  those  designs,  credte 
the  Nelsons  and  the  Kennetts  of  last  century  with  lai^  ^ 
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jenerous  educational  objects  which  those  worthies  certainly  did 
wt  entertain,  and  which  their  successors,  the  clergy,  and  parochial 
md  municipal  authorities  who  still  manage  charity  schools  and 
idmiuister  patronage^  are  most  reluctant  to  recognise. 

We  gather,  from   the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Cora- 
nissioD  that  though  this  general  intention  of  the  Act  was  plain 
Q  1869,  and  although  a  large  and  bold  adaptation  of  ancient 
}Qndations   to  modern   uses  was  then   expected   and   deemed 
lecessary  by  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  by  all  who  had  studied 
be  evidence  on  the  subject,  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that 
he  country  is  hardly  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  reform, 
''onnidable  local  opposition  seems  everywhere  to  compass  those 
[ho  attempt  to  set  the  Act  in  motion,  and  this  opposition  is 
ireeted  not  so  much  to  the  particular  mode  in  which,  in  given 
IMS,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  power  of  the  Commission,  as  to 
le  Act  itself,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.     The 
Committee  of  the   House  of  Commons  recently  appointed  to 
ivestigate  the  operation  of  the  Act  seems  to  be  bringing  this 
ict  into  greater  prominence.     All  the  Commissioners  and  their 
instants  testify  that  though  considerable  local  sympathy  is  to 
s  found  in  regard  to  moderate  reforms,  the  full  application  of 
le  principles  laid  down  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Report,  and 
idorsed  by  so  many  experienced  witnesses,  seems  to  the  average 
nglishman  little  short  of  impiety  and  sacrilege. 
In  these  circumstances  it  becomes  advisable  to  recall  attention 
[those  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  question,  and  to  look 
ith  fresh  eyes  on  a  problem  which  can,  in  fact,  never  lose  its 
iterest  for  thoughtful  men — how  to  combine  reverence  for  the 
ttt  with  faith  in  the  future,  a  sincere  respect  for  the  spirit  of 
icient  bequests,  with  a  statesmanlike  diagnosis  of  the  defects  and 
tellectual  wants  of  our  own  time.     There  is  no  civilized  com- 
nnity  in  the  world  which  leave  so  large  a  liberty  to  the  discre- 
m  and  caprice  of  testators  as  our  own.     Our  statute  law  and 
tf  judicial  procedure  have  alike  assumed  that  the  State  was 
iterested  in  encouraging  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  that 
'  this  end  it  was  wise  to  legalize  bequests  of  almost  all  kinds, 
|d  to  interpret  wills  in  the  way  most  favourable  to  the  presumed 
•hes  of  testators.     The  community,  in  fact,  expresses  its  will- 
gness  to  receive  bequests  for  public  objects  on  any  conditions, 
thout  reserving  to  itself  the  privilege  which  is  possessed  by  every 
her  legatee  to  refuse  the  gift  if  the  conditions  are  unacceptable, 
hile  each  generation  claims  the  right  to  overhaul  ruthlessly 
e  legislation  of  the  past,  however  solemnly  it  has  been  enacted 

wise  and  ancient  Parliaments,  there  is  one  legislator,  who 
ttugh  self-appointed,  and  possibly  not  gifted  either  with  wisdom 
forethought,  is  allowed  to  escape  the  common  fate  of  oblivion* 
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Your  "pious  founder"  lays  down  ordinances  for  the  goverameot 
of  an  institution  which  he  professes  to  bequeath  as  part  of   a 
national  provision  for  a  public  purpose,  and  these  ordinances  s^re 
<!ommonly  presumed  to  possess  a  sacredness  which  does  not 
attach  to  any  other  laws.     It  is  irreligious  to  touch  them.  It  is 
confiscation   to  apply  his  wealth   to  new,  even   if  to  cognate 
objects.     How  far  does  a  man  by  the  mere  accident  of  his  pos- 
sessing wealth,  and  not  caring  much  about  his  natural  heirs, 
acquire  the  right  to  impose  upon  all  posterity  crude  theories 
about  education  or  demoralizing  and  injurious  institutions  nod^ 
the  name  of  charities  ?    Philosophy  may  have  its  misgivings  as 
to  this  question.     But  sentiment  sweeps  it  abruptly  away  as 
irreverent  and  shocking.     Natural  piety  comes  to  the  aid  of 
instinctive  Conservatism.     "  Let  us  at  least  fence  off  one  region 
from  the  encroachments  of  revolution.   And  so  far  as  endowoients 
are  concerned,  let  the  living  be  contentedly  governed  by  the  dead" 
That  traditional  sentiments  like  this  will  not  bear  close  or 
rational  scrutiny,  and   that  like  other  of  the  idola  trilm  of 
which  Bacon  warns  us,  they  will  disappear  with  the  spread  of 
a  sounder  political  education  in  England,  can  scarcely  be  doabted 
It  is  manifest  that  the  only  condition  on  which  a  State  can  wisely 
accept  bequests  for  charitable  or  educational  uses,  is  that  she 
shall  reserve  to  herself  the  power  to  criticise  and  amend  the 
terms   of    such   bequests,  and  when   necessary  to  modify  the 
means  by  which  these  ends  can  be  best  attained.     If  this  were 
done  resolutely  in  the  case  of  all  endowments  half  a  oentuiy  dd, 
it  is  probable  that  a  good  many  of  the  pettier  and  more  selfish 
forms  of  bequest,  those,  e.gr.,  for  sermons  on  a  founder's  birthday, 
or  for  dresses  with  a  founder's  badge,  would  be  discouraged,  aid 
this  would  be  a  clear  moral  gain.     But  all  the  wiser  and  nobler 
forms  of  bequest  would  probably  be  greatly  multiplied  if  it  once 
became  known  that  pains  would  be  taken  to  preserve  their  vitality 
and  to  prevent  them  from  degenerating  into  abuses.  We  do  no  real 
honour  to  the  founder  of  a  charity  when  we  perpetoate  in  detail 
arrangements  which,  however  well  adapted  to  his  ace,  are  hannfW 
or  ridiculous  when  carried  out  under  the  altered  conditioos  of 
ours.     On  the  contrary,  the  truest  compliment  we  can  pay  to 
his  memory  is  to  assume  that  if  he  were  living  now,  he  would  b^ 
as  anxious  to  render  the  highest  service  to  this  generation  as  hew** 
to  benefit  his  own,  and  would  rejoice  to  see  measures  taken  b^ 
the  attainment  of  this  end.* 

*  An  interesting  illastration  of  this  is  famished  by  the  recent  spleadid  g*^ 
of  400,000/.  devoted  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  to  the  foundation  ot  a  Scig^ 
College  in  Birmingham.  The  Spectator  of  December  14, 1878,  after  dcscnJ^W 
in  detail  the  object  o£  this  foundation,  gives  the  following  faeis  aad  *■**' 
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"The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life,"  is  as  true  in 
^&rd  to  the  careful  provisions  in  the  wills  of  our  ancestors  as 

leats  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  trust  is  to  be  managed : — "  A 
ixe  nd  peneroas  design  like  this,  in  favour  of  an  object  of  indisputable 
nblic  utility,  is  no  novelty  in  the  history  of  foundations.  And  yet  it  alone 
ii  not  been  found  in  practice  to  be  an  adequate  safeguard  against  subsequent 
vmanagement  and  stagnation.  As  one  looks  back,  not  without  sadness,  at 
le  record  of  endowments  started  in  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  impossible  to 
tfS^  that  many  of  them  have  failed  in  their  objects  and  become  public 
UBinces,  and  that  this  result  has  been  mainlj  attributable  to  two  causes, 
wch  the  most  generous  benefactor,  when  destitute  of  political  foresight,  is 
i  to  overlook.  One  of  them  is,  that  a  body  of  trustees  named  m  the 
onder's  deed,  and  allowed  to  renew  itself  by  perpetual  cooptation,  becomes 

tibe  course  of  years  a  narrow  clique,  practically  irresponsible,  out  of  harmony 
ttk  the  outside  world,  and  disposed  to  administer  the  property  rather  as  a 
nvate  truat  than  with  a  view  to  the  public  interests.  Another  and  graver 
ffl  ia  that  the  precise  statutes  and  arrangements  decreed  by  the  founder 
« iMuroed  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  and  that  no  provision  is  ever  made 
r  mising  them  from  time  to  time,  and  abrogating  those  which  are  virtually 
[Wlctc.  But  for  the  operation  of  these  two  causes,  endowed  foundations 
ttht  preserve  the  same  vitality  as  other  English  institutions,  and  there  would 
t  uttle  or  no  need  for  periodic^  Koyal  Commissions  to  report  on  gross  abuses 
d  to  recommend  revolutionary  measures.  It  is  interesting  to  inquire  what 
itvisions  are  contained  in  Sir  J.  Mason's  deed  of  foundation  in  regard  to 
<h  of  these  particulars. 

**The  total  number  in  the  future  governing  body  is  to  be  eleven,  of  whom 
16  foonder  nominates  six  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  Town  Council  of 
fiBioj^ham  is  to  elect  five  after  his  death.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  number 
official  or  representative  trustees,  they  are  to  be  filled  up  by  further  election 
^  the  Town  Council ;  and  when  the  number  of  original  trustees  is  reduced  to 
■f»  their  places  are  to  be  supplied  by  cooptation  among  the  whole  body, 
^ch  it  IS  evident  that  the  representatives  of  the  Council  will  each  time  be 
«e  majority.  Thus  the  trust  will  be  invin;orated  by  the  constant  infusion 
^'•w  representative  elements,  and  the  administration  of  the  funds  will 
^JB  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  directly  responsible  to  the  community  for 
J^e  benefit  the  institution  is  designed. 

And  with  a  view  to  render  his  regulations  and  provisions  better  adapted  to 
!  requirements  of  future  times,  there  occurs  in  this  deed  an  important  and 
JjUfi  stipulation. 

*  Provided  always  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Josiah  Mason  at  any 
I®  or  times  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  for  the  Trustees  unikim  two 
^  fifler  each  successive  period  of  fifteen  years,  from  time  to  time  to  alter  or 
f  ike  trusts  and  provisions  herein  contained,  in  any  or  all  of  the  particulars 
^l^ing,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  the  trustees,  the  number  and  functions 
^  Council,  the  age  at  and  the  conditions  on  which  regular  students  shall 
l^mitted,  and  shall  leave  the  institution,  the  proportion  of  income  to  be 
Ited  to  scholarships,  exhibitions,  prizes,  premiums,  and  gratuities,  and  the 
'^rence  of  regular  students  born  in  tne  boroughs  of  Birmingham  and 
**«nninster.'  And  it  further  appears  that  the  only  parts  of  his  present 
^^ons  (other  than  the  genersd  aesign  to  promote  scientific  instruction), 
^**  he  declares  to  be  fundamental  and  unalterable,  are  that  the  Oovemors 
'  he  Protestant  laymen,  that  no  theological  teaching  shall  be  given  in  the 
^Se,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  oe  applied  either  to  teachers  or 
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in  regard  to  the  words  of  our  highest  teachers.  And  we  of  tt^ 
generation  find  ourselves  set  free,  alike  by  the  teachings  of  ^^ 
perience  and  by  the  enactments  of  modern  legislation^  to  a^j 
ourselves,  how  educational  endowments  may  yet  continue  tc 
fulfil  great  public  objects  without  losing  any  of  their  distinctire 
excellences,  and  may  prove  a  link  to  unite  what  is  freshest  and 
most  vigorous  in  the  future^  with  what  is  noblest  in  the  present 
and  in  the  past. 

"  The  old  order  changcth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

The  prominent  object  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  endowed 
schools,  was  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
charity  schools,  the  special  relief  and  benefit  of  the  poor.  These 
two  purposes  are  perennially  wise  and  beneficent.  Yet  the  mode 
of  accomplishing  them  must  be  very  different  in  two  ages,  of 
which  one,  like  our  own,  has  a  national  public  provision  for 
elementary  instruction,  and  another  possessed  no  such  provision. 
The  hospitium  of  a  monastery  ceased  to  be  a  valuable  institution 
at  the  enactment  of  a  Poor  Law,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  a 
charity  school  disappeared  no  less  completely  with  the  Education 
Act.  The  State  has  now  accepted  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
primary  instruction  shall  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
children  of  the  poor  ;  and  has  also  made  legal  arrangements  which 
furnish  a  safer  guarantee  for  the  eflSciency  of  such  instruction  than 
could  possibly  be  provided  by  an  endowment.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably presumed,  therefore,  that  a  benevolent  testator  in  these  days 
would  not  think  it  expedient  to  bequeath  money  for  primary 
education  in  any  form.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  endowments 
exist,  they  must  be  used.  And  before  determining  how  they 
should  be  used,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  some  of  the  evidence 
which  has  been  collected  respecting  the  existing  condition  of 
these  foundations,  and  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  now  serve 
either  to  promote  education  or  to  help  the  poor. 

It  would  seem  from  this  evidence  that  while  most  of  the 
Hospital  and  Charity  Schools  are  relatively  of  less  value  now 
than  ever,  they  have  also  contrived  to  develop  some  positive 
evils  peculiarly  their  own.  The  Schools  Inquiry  Commiaaon 
report  that : — 

"  There  are  schools  largely  endowed  which  board  and  lodge  as  well 
as  clothe  the  scholars.  Such  are  Colston's  Hospital  (net  income 
3400Z.) ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  (5000^.)  at  Bristol ;  Christ'* 
Hospital,  Lincoln  (2200/.);  Cheetbam's  Hospital,  Manchester  (2600/.); 
Henshaw's  Blue  School  at  Oldham  (2200/.) ;  Old  Swmford  Hospital 
(2000/.)  ;  those  in  Westminster— viz.,  Grey  Coat  Hospital  (2000/.); 
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3  Coat  (700/.)  ;  Emanuel  Hospital  (700/.) ;  Aake's  Hospital, 
on  (5000/.)  ;  Bancroft's  Hospital,  Stepney  (2000/.)  ;  the  Great 
ital  Schools  at  Norwich  (1700/.)  ;  and  many  others  of  smaller 
nt.  Mr.  Fearon  visited  and  inspected  six  which  lay  in  his  dis- 
In  some,  as  in  the  Emanuel  and  Qr^ay  Coat  Hospitals,  an 
ish  education  only  is  given ;  in  others,  as  in  Bancroft's  and  Aske's, 
I,  Euclid,  algebra,  and  French  are  added.  *  The  discipline  and 
in  these  schools  are  almost  always  excellent,  but  the  boys  show 
less  quickness  and  intelligence  under  examination — they  are 
more  apathetic  and  drowsy  than  day  scholars.'  *  There  is  not,' 
<^earon  believes,  *  in  any  one  of  these  Hospital  Schools'  (in  his 
ct)  *  any  admission  examination.'  The  result  is,  the  majority  of 
boys  come  in  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years  totally  ignorant. 
T  parents,'  said  one  of  the  masters  to  Mr.  Fearon,  *  look  forward 
tting  them  before  they  are  ten  years  old  into  one  of  the  hospitals, 
lake  no  attempt  to  educate  them  previously.  There  is  a  certain 
of  persons  who  can  sjways  make  pr«tty  sure  of  getting  their 
"en  in.  Such  are  messengers  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  House 
rds,  or  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Governors.  Similarly,  Mr. 
on  was  informed  the  boys  at  the  two  Bristol  hospitals  are  mostly 
af  the  workmen  or  servants  of  the  electors.' 
iany  of  these  endowments  are,  as  has  been  shown,  very  large, 
were  given  to  promote  education  and  to  assist  in  the  maintenance 
dvancement  in  life  of  children  while  and  after  receiving  such 
;tion.  They  now  act  largely,  though  indirectly,  in  discourage- 
of  education,  and  they  are  applied  very  frequently  to  the  relief 
isses  of  persons  who  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  by  the 
lers  as  within  the  immediate  purview  of  their  intentions.  Whether 
desirable  to  spend  such  large  sums  in  relieving  parents,  &c.,  at 
leasure  of  irresponsible  trustees,  not  of  the  most  destitute  class 
en  of  a  destitute  class  at  all,  of  all  cost  for  the  boarding  and 
ing  of  some  of  their  children,  is  to  say  the  least  a  very  doubtful 
ion  ;  but  this  much  appears  certain — that  if  the  admissions  were 
a  reward  of  merit  and  a  means  of  progress  to  the  scholars  in 
wy  schools ;  if  the  education  were  put,  by  the  enforcement  of 
entrance  examination,  on  a  level  superior  to  that  of  a  national 
»1 ;  if  day  scholars  were  admitted,  some  on  payment  and  some 
,  winning  their  freedom  by  competition,  the  *  Blue  Schools'  and 
*  of  the  same  class  throughout  the  country  would  be  quite  as 
nly  as  now  fulfilling  every  intention  of  their  founders,  and  would 
Jrcising  a  far  wider  and  safer  beneficence."* 

these  guarded  sentences  the  Commissioners  have  stated 
iase  against  the  hospital  schools  with  almost  needless 
ration.  They  have  not  pointed  out  that  pieces  of 
Dage  so  valuable  as  nominations  to  these  foundations,  worth 
luding  clothing,  food,  and  apprenticeship — 100/.  to  150/. 

*  Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
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to  the  parent  of  each  child,  are  very  highly  prized  by  truste^^ 
and   are   objects  of  some   importance  to  many  parents,    wfc;::::^ 
though   not   necessarily   the  poorest  or  most   deserving,  ha^^a 
nevertheless  access  to  those  gentlemen,  and  influence  enough   nft 
urge  their  claims.     Hence  it  is  notorious  that  in  Bristol  a^j^/ 
other  places  this  local  patronage  has  been  used  as  a  reward  f©/. 
political  services,  and  that  canvassing  and  other  forms  of  solicita- 
tion have  done  much  to  pauperize  the  artizan  and  lower  middle 
class,  and  to  diminish  their  self-respect     Nor  does  the  Sepo/t 
dwell  on  the  fact  that  though  a  nomination  to  a  hospital  school 
is  very  acceptable  to  a  selfish  parent,  it  is  no  boon,  but  oftenera 
source  of  degradation  and  trouble  to  the  child.    The  educatiooal 
aim  in  schools  of  this  class  is  never  high.     The  life  lived  in  them 
is  for  the  most  part  joyless  and  uninteresting.     The  children  are 
dressed  in  a  hideous  costume ;  they  are  subject  to  many  restraintB 
of  a  humiliating  kind,  which  are  presumed  to  be  appropriate 
in  a  charity  school,  but  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
and   open   boarding  school   by  parents   who    paid    for   their 
children's  maintenance.     The  fact  that  all  the  scholars  come 
from  one  class,  and  that  a  low  one,  causes  the  tone  of  thinking 
and  of  social  life  to  become  narrow  and  enervating,  and  the 
absence  of  stimulus,  aid,  or  supervision  from  without  renders  tlie 
teachers  satisfied  with  educational  results  of  the  most  meagre 
.kind.* 

On  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  Master  of  the  Merchant 
Company  in  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to  the  great  hospital  schools 
which  have  long  been  conspicuous  ornaments  of  that  city,  is  very 
striking.  By  the  energy  of  the  Merchant  Company  these  rich 
foundations,  with  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  22,000i.,  have 
lately  been  entirely  remodelled,  the  hospital  system  aban- 
doned, and  a  completely  reorganized  system  of  secondary  schools 
for  the  whole  city  established  in  its  stead.  Biit  of  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  this  reform  was  effected,  Mr.  Boyd, 
in  a  pamphlet  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arUde, 
says: — 

"  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  growing 
feeling  in  Scotland  against  what  is  known  as  the  Hospital  System, ao^ 
happily  people  generally  are  now  coming  to  believe  in  the  ti^th  of  the 
saying  that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  families  not  in  flocb. 

*  In  these  respects  it  must  be  owned  that  the  most  conspicuous  hospitil 
sdiool  in  England,  Christ's  Hospital,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  role. 
The  dress  ot  a  Bluecoat  b6y  is  the  one  charity  dress  in  the  whole  ooqbIiJ 
which  has  no  dishonouring  associations,  and  of  which  the  wearers  are  always 
proud.  But  this  is  mainly  because  Christ's  Hospital  has  long  gi?en  a  libenl 
education.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  all  other  foundations  of  the  piuelj 
eleemosynary  or  hospital  type  in  the  country. 
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te  education  of  large  numbers  of  children  apart  from  their  parents, 
atives,  or  friends,  and  without  their  having  almost  any  intercourse 
th  other  persons,  except  the  officials  of  the  hospital  establishments, 
ts  a  system  unnatural  in  itself,  and  not  calculated  to  make  them  in 
ler  life  useful  members  of  society.  With  whatever  zeal  those  who 
ire  so  brought  up  might  be  trained  morally  and  intellectually,  many 
«re  found  on  the  completion  of  their  education  to  be  devoid  of  that 
neral  intelligence  which  is  acquired  from  intercourse  with  friends  in 
B  home  circle ;  and  when  they  left  the  hospitals  to  begin  the  busi- 
B8  of  life  thev  were  as  a  rule  unable  to  take  their  places  with  others 
lose  scholastic  training  had  not  been  superior,  but  carried  on  under 
ppier  circumstances.  Altogether,  it  was  felt  that  in  the  return  for 
d  large  sum  of  money  expended  upon  them  comparatively  small 
Qefits  were  derived.*' 

Nor  are  the  day  schools  of  the  "  charity"  class  which  exist  for 
Btuitous  education  and  for  clothing  only  in  any  more  satis- 
ctory  a  condition  than  the  hospitals.  They  are  more  numerous, 
kd  they  are  as  a  rule  far  less  richly  endowed.  They  are  to  be 
>und  in  many  parishes  existing  side  by  side  with  national 
liools,  in  others  with  national  schools  more  or  less  clumsily 
*afted  on  them ;  and  in  many  more,  especially  in  rural  districts, 
ley  serve  as  substitutes  for  such  schools.  But  in  almost  all 
laes  they  seem  to  be  rather  hindrances  than  helps  to  the 
location  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  placed.  For  if  the 
idowment  is  employed  to  relieve  the  children  of  fees^  it  does 
um  to  the  parents^  and  produces,  according  to  the  universal 
stimony  of  inspectors,  irregular  attendance  and  general  negli- 
noe.  If,  as  often  happens,  it  just  suffices  to  prevent  the 
hool  from  claiming  the  Government  grant,  it  serves  to  keep 
e  school  out  of  the  reach  of  the  stimulus  of  inspection ;  it 
bisfies  itself  with  an  untrained  and  worthless  teacher,  whose 
some  is  not  dependent,  like  that  of  an  ordinary  schoolmaster^ 
the  results  he  produces,  and  who  has  little  or  no  motive  for 
ertion ;  moreover,  in  this  case  the  local  endowment  is  in  effect 
ren  over  as  a  present  to  that  impersonal  entity  the  British 
easury  ;  and  is  utterly  wasted  as  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  any 
ad  educational  purpose  is  concerned.  And  to  the  extent  to 
lich  the  possession  of  a  school  endowment  diminishes  the 
cessity  for  a  rate  or  for  local  subscriptions,  it  not  only  serves  as 
relief  to  the  richer  inhabitants,  who  have  no  right  to  be  bene- 
jaries  of  a  charity  ;  but  it  deprives  the  school  of  that  watch- 
l  local  supervision  which  is  always  the  correlative  of  local  con- 
bationa 

Other  usages  are  to  be  found  lingering  in  charity  schoolsy 
uch  have  been  abandoned  in  all  healthy  modem  institutions. 
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and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  unfitted  for  continuance 
The  system  of  paying  a  premium  to  apprentice  a  good  boy  ^ 
the  end  of  his  school -life  was  kindly  and  wisely  devised,  and  h^^ 
in  past  years  done  good  service.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  way  5=^ 
which  a  poor  boy  could  be  introduced  into  a  reputable  tra(^B 
But    the   conditions   of  industrial   life   have    greatly    alter^^. 
Juvenile  labour  has  since  risen  in  price ;  and  masters  in  ^e^ 
except  the  highest  trades  are  glad  to  receive  respectable  bc^-yj 
and  to  teach  them  their  art  and  mystery  in  return  for  8i^.cA 
services  as  they  can  render,  without  demanding  any  payment 
whatever.   In  fact,  under  our  present  industrial  conditions  maste/s 
are  more  at  a  premium  than  apprentices.     Yet  in  many  places 
the  system  of  paying  premiums  is  kept  up,  merely  because  there 
are  endowments  to  support  it.     In  these  cases  the  apprenticing 
is  a  colorable  transaction  altogether  ;  the  money  is  granted  and 
the  indenture  made  out  to  some  tradesman  specially  favoured 
by  the  trustees,  and  not  unfrequently  to  one  of  themselves.    In 
other  cases  it  is  nominally  received  by  the  tradesman,  but  re- 
turned, according  to  a  private  understanding,  into  the  hands  of 
the  parents.     Sometimes  the  sum  paid  as  premium  is  given  back 
in  the  form  of  wages.   In  Wakefield  the  Commissioners  reported 
that  a  handsome   sum   was  given   out  of  a  charity  to  each 
governor's   apprentice,   on  the   completion  of    his  term ;  that 
it  was  usually  spent  in  a  great  feast  at  a  public-house,  and  that 
this  practice  had  become  a  source  of  vice  and  a  public  scandal. 
But  in  scarcely  any  case  is  it  shown  that  the  practice  of  granting 
premiums  to  schoolboys  at  fourteen  is  really  helpful  to  them  in 
obtaining  introduction  to  a  higher  trade  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  enter. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  official  inspectors  that  the 
endowed  elementary  schools  are  many  degrees  worse  than  others, 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  a  national  provision  for  primary  educa- 
tion they  have  become  superfluous  if  not  mischievous.  It  is  highly 
inexpedient  to  withdraw  children  who  need  elementary  instruction 
only  from  the  national  and  other  schools  in  which  that  instruc- 
tion is  given  under  public  supervision,  and  on  conditions  which 
guarantee  its  excellence.  It  is  clearly  wasteful  to  keep  up  small 
establishments  which  give  a  less  efficient  education  at  a  much 
greater  cost  per  head  merely  because  the  endowment,  dating  from 
a  time  when  there  were  no  State-aided  schools,  was  originally  and 
very  properly  designed  for  that  purpose.  And  while  the  Con- 
science Clause,  the  right  to  be  relieved  from  dogmatic  religioi® 
instruction,  or  from  enforced  Church  attendance,  has  been  pub- 
licly recognised  as  the  legitimate  privilege  of  the  poor  man,  it  i^ 
very  undesirable  that  a  class  of  elementary  schools  should  con* 
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Ue  to  exist  in  which  this  right  is  systematically  refused.  For 
deed  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  charity  schools  as  a  rule  there 
no  Conscience  Clause.  To  accept  the  clothing,  and  to  be  re- 
ved  of  the  school  fee,  is  to  forfeit  all  claim  for  considemtion ; 
d  it  often  happens  that  in  a  school  where  a  few  paying  scholars 
e  admitted  as  well  as  the  "blue  boys"  on  the  foundation,  the 
rmer  enjoy  the  freedom,  while  it  is  denied  to  the  latter.  Thus 
le  payment  of  a  fee  purchases  the  privilege  of  exemption  from 
iligious  teaching,  and  the  poorer  boys  come  to  regard  the 
aforcement  of  such  teaching  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  their 
overty,  or  as  a  part  of  the  price  they  pay  as  the  recipients  of 
larity — an  arrangement  as  dishonouring  to  religion  itself  as  it 
UDJust  and  harsh  to  conscientious  parents.  In  fact,  it  is  becom- 
g  daily  more  evident  that  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the 
srgy  to  use  the  schools  as  instruments  for  attracting  children  to 
e  Church,  and  retaining  them  in  it,  have  conspicuously  failed 
their  object.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  the 
smentary  schools  of  England  have  been  under  the  direct  con- 
>1  of  the  clergy,  and  have  been  more  or  less  subjected  to  that 
iistinctive  Church  teaching"  to  which  on  platforms  in  Epis- 
pal  charges  and  in  religious  periodicals  so  much  importance 
attached.  Yet  the  class  to  which  these  children  belong  is 
ore  completely  alienated  than  any  other  in  the  community 
)m  the  English  Church.  The  scholars  whose  attendance  at 
urch  has  been  enforced  as  part  of  the  school  discipline,  almost 
variably  quit  the  Church  for  ever  when  they  leave  school 
nd  no  student  of  human  nature  can  wonder  at  this.  The  hard 
gressive  teaching  of  Church  dogma  by  creeds  and  formularies, 
d  by  compulsory  church  attendance,  defeats  its  own  purpose. 
0  children  are  attracted,or  are  ever  likely  to  be  attracted  to  a  reli- 
3US  body  by  such  means.  They  may  come  in  time  to  like  and 
study  the  creeds  of  a  Church,  because  they  have  in  childhood 
imed  to  love  it  as  an  institution,  and  because  they  have  owed 
its  services  some  enjoyment  or  spiritual  awakening.  But 
body  ever  comes  in  later  life  to  love  the  Church  as  an  insti- 
tion  because  he  has  first  been  taught  her  doctrines  and  formu- 
ries  as  school  lessons. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  charity  school  of 
e  eighteenth  century  type  is,  relatively  to  the  requirements 
our  day,  a  superfluous  and  costly  anachronism.  In  so 
r  as  it  gives  clothing  and  maintenance,  it  gives  them  on  a 
rong  principle  and  on  humiliating  conditions;  it  encourages 
bbing  and  mean  patronage  on  the  side  of  the  trustee,  and 
ibserviency,  falsehood,  and  loss  of  personal  independence  on  the 
urt  of  the  parent.     And  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  place  of  education, 
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it  is  .nearly  always  vulgar  and  illiberal,  carefully  withhold!^:; 
from  the  scholar,  on  some  sectarian  or  social  grounds,  int^^ 
lectual  advantages  to  which  by  modem  legislation  he  has  becor^ 
entitled  as  one  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  are  the 
wisest  and  fittest  purposes  to  which  these  endowments  may  be 
applied.     We  have  learned  by  this  time  that  while  education  is 
a  good  thing,  almsgiving,  however  disguised,  is  an  almost  un- 
mingled   evil.     It  is  the  first  duty   of  the  Legislature,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  eleemosynary  and  so-called 
^'  charitable"'  elements  in  these  foundations,  and  to  develop  to  tbe 
utmost  their  educational  character.    And  in  doing  this  it  is  plain 
that  the  endowments,  whether  originally  designed  for  primary  or 
for  advanced  instruction,  should    be  made  to  serve  some  pu^ 
pose  which  the  ordinary  system  of  public   elementary  schools 
cannot  fulfil.     They  should  either  be  converted  into  secondary 
schools,  or,  if  the  endowment  be  too  small,  should  be  used  as  a 
special  fund   for  the  encouragement  in  the   ordinary  national 
school    of    higher   instruction    than   such    a  school  generally 
contemplates. 

Our  national  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  now  nearly  complete,  so  far  as  the  supply 
of  schoolrooms  and  teachers  can  make  it  so.  It  only  requires 
development,  increased  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Boards,  and  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  high  and  improving 
ideal  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  central  and  examining  body 
at  the  Privy  Council  office,  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  efficient 
in  Europe.  Our  highest  or  Univei*sity  education  is  al**©  daily 
improving,  and  exercising  a  greater  and  more  widely  spread 
influence  over  the  intellectual  life  of  the  country.  Neither  has 
become  what  it  is,  or  would  ever  have  become  so,  by  the  volun- 
tary system — by  depending  on  the  operation  of  the  great  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  The  student  at  the  University  is  helped 
and  encouraged  by  large  and  magnificent  endowments,  the  poor 
man's  child  is  aided  by  local  rates  and  a  Government  grant,  which 
for  his  own  purpose  are  far  better  than  an  endowment ;  but  our 
secondary  or  intermediate  education  is  scandalously  inefficient. 
It  is  aided  by  no  public  subsidies,  it  is  subject  to  no  public  super- 
vision. It  is  carried  on  without  system  or  authority ;  often  by 
pretentious  and  utterly  unqualified  persons,  who  take  up  the 
business  of  teaching  as  a  trade,  who  seek  only  to  flatter  the 
vanity  of  ignorant  parents,  and  who  have  an  utterly  false  and 
ignoble  conception  of  what  good  education  means. 

The  establishment  of  an  organized  system  of  public  secondary 
schools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  by  which  we  may  bridge  over 
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le  gulf  which  now  separates  the  primary  school  from  the  Uni- 
^Tsitj  has  been  elaborately  recommended  and  enforced  by  the 
i^ools  Inquiry  Commission,  with  a  view  to  meet  this  grave 
^fect.  That  report  pointed  out  that  schools  of  the  several 
rades,  if  once  provided  by  endowment  or  otherwise  with  appro- 
nate  buildings  and  teaching  apparatus,  and  subjected  to  the 
iperintendence  of  a  responsible  local  body,  would  be  self-sup- 
orting,  at  lower  fees  than  are  now  paid  in  the  unsatisfactory 
rivate  schools.  And  if  the  endowment  is  large  enough  to  pro- 
de  more  than  the  building,  it  cannot  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
ommissioners)  be  better  spent  than  in  scholarships  or  exhibi- 
ons,  designed  partly  to  attract  into  the  schools  as  free  scholars 
^ildren  of  promise  from  humbler  places  of  instruction ;  and 
utly  to  encourage  the  further  advancement  of  the  scholars,  by 
^Ipng  them  to  higher  schools  or  to  the  Universities,  and  paying 
leir  fees.  In  the  published  schemes  of  the  Commissioners  we 
>8erve  the  constant  provision  that  a  certain  proportion,  varjdng 
>m  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  shall 
»  free  ;  and  that  of  places  on  the  foundation,  a  goodly  number 
all  always  be  reserved  for  ^'  children  of  the  public  elementary 
hools"  of  the  district 

Such  a  use  of  the  endowments  is  calculated  not  only  to  supply 
great  national  want,  but  it  is  especially  called  for  in  the  in- 
vests of  the  poor.  The  present  system,  it  is  true,  gives  to  a 
lall  number  of  the  more  importunate  of  the  poor  free  instruc- 
^n  and  occasional  maintenance.  But  it  wholly  fails  to  give 
the  poor  that  which  as  a  class  they  most  need — access  on 
ual  and  honourable  terms  to  the  same  educational  advantages 
lich  others,  in  a  higher  class,  are  receiving  and  paying  for  at 
od  schools.  The  poor  man  who  has  five  children,  of  whom 
e  evinces  exceptional  ability  and  fondness  for  reading,  has  no 
ed  of  a  charity  school  for  any  one  of  them.  For  four  he  may 
3eive,  on  payment  of  two  or  three  pence  a  week,  a  useful 
d  appropriate  education  in  a  public  elementary  school ;  and 
*  the  fifth,  he  wants— not  a  hospital  or  a  special  institution  for 
or  boys — but  admission  into  a  good  school,  such  as  is  largely 
^uented  by  those  who  are  likely  to  choose  intellectual  pursuits, 
d  is  adapted  to  their  requirements.  Into  such  a  school,  if  he 
"^es  as  a  foundationer  chosen  by  merit,  he  enters  with  honour, 
^ce  his  success  in  the  examination  outweighs  any  social  diead- 
^tage  he  would  otherwise  have  experienced.  The  presence  of 
^^rs  who  do  not  originally  belong  to  his  own  class  is  a  necessary 
edition  of  his  own  advancement.  He  at  least  has  no  reason 
f'sel  jealous  of  the  extension  to  others  of  some  of  the  advan- 
^S  of  the  endowment :  for  he  has  as  much  to  gain  from  free 
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aRsociatioQ  in  study  with  those  who  have  had  greater  hocrme 
advantages,  as  they  can  possibly  gain  in  intellectual  stimulus 
from  him. 

It  is  to  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  endowed  foundations    of 
England  on  this  basis  that  the  Commission   now  engaged     ^^ 
administering  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  have  set  their  hancis. 
If  we   may  judge  from   the  report  which  they  presented      ^o 
Parliament  last  year,  they  have  sought  to  accomplish  four    ^r 
five  distinct  objects.     (1)  The  grading  of  schools,  with  a  view    "to 
economy  of  means  and  teaching  power ;  (2)  the  abolition  of  tfc^e 
system  of  nomination  or  patronage,  and  the  substitution  for        it 
of  a  system  of  free  places  attainable  by  merit ;  (3)  the  extensi^iTDn 
of  the  benefits  of  endowed  schools  to  girls ;  (4)  the  quickeni^  Jg 
and  invigorating  of  the  life  of  the  schools  by  annual  examic*.  a- 
tion  and  report ;  and  (5)  the  introduction  of  new  and  popul    -sar 
elements  into  the  governing  bodies.     But  the  same  report  is  al    ^ 
a  disheartening  confession  of  failure,  a  record  of  difiSculty,        of 
opposition,  and  of  controversy. 

The  Commissioners  pathetically  say,  "  Our  experience  in  f^mi- 
tempting  to  work  the  Act  has  shown  that  the  country  was  harcK  Ij 
prepared  for  its  reception ;"  and  they  proceed  to  recount  t  "•le 
hindrances  which  they  have  met  in  their  work,  notably  from  t  ^Ke 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  always  more  distinguish  ^^si 
for  an  acute  sensibility  to  its  own  dignity  and  privileges  th-^an 
for  any  perception  of  national  or  intellectual  interests    Frc^m 
this  body,  and  from  the  trustees  of  various  rich  foundations     in 
Bristol  and  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  that  the  Commissioners 
have  received  determined  opposition  in  the  attempt  to  chacm^e 
and   modernize  the    constitution  'of  certain   hospital  schooL. 
That  opposition  is  not  always  candid ;  for  the  true  gravamtm.  o( 
the  Corporation  in  the  case  of  Emanuel  Hospital  and  of  other 
trustees  against  the  Commission  is,  that  their  own  patron oje 
and  exclusive  right  to  the  management  are  likely  to  be  mter- 
fered  with  by  the  schemes.     It  is  not,  however,  considered  politic 
to  give  prominence  to  this  objection.     So  it  is  found  more  con- 
venient to  put  forth  an  impassioned  plea  against  the  "robbeiy 
of  the  poor,"  the  "  violation  of  the  sacred  wishes  of  the  dead," 
and  other  wrongs  which  are  more  likely  to  be  present  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  reason  of  the  British  public.    And  in 
the  absence  of  further  investigation  and  more  generally  difibsed 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  declamation  of  this  kind,  when  urged 
by  powerful  bodies,  naturally  falls  on  many  sympathetic  eus. 
That  some  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  "pious  founder 
could  not  possibly  be  now  fulfilled,  even  if  we  desired  it;  that 
others,  if  fulfilled,  would  in  our  day  be  productive  of  nothing 
but  mischief;  that  if  he  was  as  wise  and  benevolent  as  b^tf 
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to  have  been,  and  could  be  consulted  now^  he  would 
wish  to  adapt  his  gifts  as  carefully  to  the  experience 
s  of  this  age,  as  he  did  to  the  experience  and  wants  of 
but  that  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  it  is  the  duty  of 
as  supreme  trustee  to  undertake  this  duty  for  him,  and 
iqldly  and  effectively,  are  truths  which  at  present  are 
erfectly  recognised,  because  they  conflict  with  the  vague 
t  of  reverence  for  the  dead  which  naturally  colours  the 
f  all  of  us,  and  which  so  easily  passes  for  a  respectable 
of  action  until  it  is  examined.  But  they  will  become 
1  more  clearly  recognised  as  the  study  of  the  subject 
and  they  are  not  disputed  by  any  one  who  has  taken 
»l6  to  read  the  abundant  evidence  so  laboriously  collected 
;hools  Inquiry  Commission.  "  I  remember,"  says  Bishop 
in  a  remarkable  letter  which  he  has  lately  addressed  to 
ns  of  Exeter  on  the  subject,  "  the  extreme  divergence 
in  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  when  it  first  met. 
in  the  end  we  never  had  one  difference  of  opinion  on 
should  recommend." 

perhaps  inevitable  that  in  vindicating  their  policy  the 
.  Schools  Commissioners  and  their  friends  have  given 
prominence  to  those  provisions  of  their  schemes  which  are 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  clever  and  aspiring  scholars, 
r  from  the  poorer  ranks.  They  have  been  earnestly 
>d  for  taking  away  the  heritage  of  the  poor,  and  they 
orally  felt  challenged  to  show  that  the  poor,  defined  for 
purposes  "  as  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools,'^ 
Tive  special  benefits  from  the  intended  changes.  But 
vindication  of  a  great  and  systematic  reform  in  charitable 
3ns  rests  on  far  deeper  grounds.  It  is  a  poor  conception 
orth  of  knowledge  to  a  State,  which  regards  it  chiefly 
)ans    whereby  men  may  be  lifted   out   of  one  social 

0  another.  The  highest  aim  of  the  philosopher  and 
is  so  to  diffuse  learning  and  culture  in  the  State  that  it 
ome  the  heritage  of  each  man,  that  it  shall  be  felt 
)priate  for  the  lower  as  for  the  higher  employments 
that  it  shall  seek,  not  to  tempt  men  out  of  the  position 
ley  happen  to  fill,  but  to  make  them  happy  and  useful 
rhat  was  an  ignoble  and  degrading  theory  of  charity 

1  the  last  century,  set  up  schools  in  order  that  the  poor 
I  kept  in  their  places,  made  conscious  of  their  dependence^ 
aly  forbidden  to  aspire  higher.  But  it  would  hardly  be 
ble,  if  we  were  now  to  fabricate  a  system  whose  ch^ef  aim 
)Ster  the  vulgar  instinct  for  social  superiority,  and  so  to 
;e  the  restlessness  of  an  unquiet  and  struggling  age. 
ally  every  good  and  well  devised  system  of  public  in- 
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struction  should  provide  facilities  for  the  advaocement  of  cdl 
who  possess  special  gifts,  and  leisure,  and  inclination  to  tarn 
them  to  account.     But  the  highest  purpose  of  such  a  system 
should  ever  be  to  provide  appropriate  discipline  and  wise  teach- 
ing for  all  classes,  mainly  for  those  who  wish  rather  to  adorn 
their  own  rank  than  to  make  their  acquirements  a  means  of 
rising  to  a  higher.    Mr.  Forster  and  Professor  Huzlej  have  said 
enough  about  the  ladder  from  the  gutter  to  the  Univeraty. 
Such  a  ladder  may  fitly  form  a  part,  though  only  a  small  pari 
of  the  machinery  of  national  education.     But  as  one  looks  wist- 
fully forward  to  the  end  of  all  the  present  experiments  and  con- 
troversies, it  is  difficult  to  repress  the  hope  that  some  yet  wider 
and  higher  view  of  our  national  responsibilities  may  ultimately 

}>revail ;  and  that  we  may  come  to  regard  our  whole  machineiy 
or  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  light  in  which  BaocA 
desired  to  view  it : — ^^  Not  as  a  couch  whereon  to  rest  a  setzching 
^md  restless  spirit,  nor  as  a  terrace  for  a  wandmng  and  variafofc 
mind  to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  nor  as  a  towo*  of 
State  for  a  proud  mind  to  rest  itself  upon,  nor  a  fort  or  command- 
ing ground  for  strife  and  contention,  nor  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale; 
but  rather  as  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  <i 
^  things,  and  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 
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Jlemoira  of  Baron  Stockmar.  By  his  Son,  Baron  K  T^? 
Stocemab.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Q.  A.  3^ 
Edited  by  F.  Max  Mt^LLEB.  Two  vols.  London:  Loca^' 
mans,  Green,  and  Co.     1872. 


WE  may  say  of  this  book,  as  Dr.  Newman  said  of ' 
Homo,"  that  it  is  remarkable  because  it  has  excited  remar'^'^ 
That  indeed  it  was  certain  to  do.  The  memoirs  of  inmates  ^^^ 
palaces  are  always  sure  to  find  readers ;  and  as  this  memoir  is  ^-^ 
one  who  lived  amongst  ourselves  and  is  still  recollected,  a^^ 
the  Boyal  Household  of  which  he  was  a  member  is  that  of  <y^-^^ 
own  reigning  Sovereign,  the  announcement  of  its  intended  P^^^^ 
lication  bespoke  for  it  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  l>oc^^^ 
therefore,  was  eagerly  expected,  and  the  disappointment  felt 
its  perusal  was  proportionately  great  It  contains  little  of  th« 
matters  which  generally  form  the  interest  of  books  of  thisdfl 
^bere  are  no  chroniques  aoandaleuaea — ^no  Court  gosaip-^-c^^ 
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important  details  of  the  lives^  opinions,  habitfi,  or  feel- 
the  illustrious  family  in  which  Stockmar  lived.  "  My 
says  Baron  E.  von  Stockmar,  in  his  sketch  of  the  elder 
r's  life,  "  was  content  always  to  remain  half-hidden  before 
of  posterity.  Faithful  to  his  spirit,  this  book  also  lifts 
bat  a  little/'  Professor  Miiller  in  his  preface  confesses 
experienced  "a  certain  disappointment  at  not  finding 
the  inner  life  of  the  man,  who  bat  rarely  lets  us  see  all 
thought  and  felt"  "  It  is  clear  also,"  he  continues,  '^  that 
las  not  published  all  that  he  might  have  published.''  It 
ly  true,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  that  Baron  E.  von 
ur  has  published  much  which  he  ought  not  to  have  pub- 
The  book  on  its  first  appearance  in  Germany  formed  the 
>f  a  paper  both  in  the  Edibrvargh  and  in  the  Qua/rterly 
That  in  the  Edinburgh  Review*  is  evidently  written 
as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  the 
8  was  Stockmar  himself.  Both  this  paper  and  that  in 
rterly  Revieiuf  are  distinguished  by  a  tone  of  official 
)  and  cautious  reserve,  as  if  their  writers  were  aware  of 
ence  in  the  book  of  matters  to  which  public  attention 
r  not  be  directed,  and  which,  if  dealt  with  at  all,  most 
alluded  to  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  caution.  In 
e  value  of  the  book  lies  in  this,  that  it  contains  some 
thy  revelations  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  monar- 
ement  in  our  constiCution,  during  the  present  reign,  and 
socially  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  to 
rts  of  the  book,  and  to  Stockmar's  opinions  on  EngUsh 
and  statesmen,  and  not  those  portions  to  which  other 
of  it  have  been  mainly  confined,  that  we  propose  to  call 
ers'  attention. 

mar's  position  in  England  was  this — ^the  secret  and  irre- 
3  minister  of  a  constitutional  sovereign.  Such  a  position 
f  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  and 
'liamentary  government.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  the 
3  of  such  an  anomalous  evil  in  our  own  time  is  revealed 
ication  of  this  book.  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion 
vent  the  existence  of  any  such  person  in  the  future, 
r  Miiller  in  his  preface  admits  that  ''  Statesmen  were 
tified  in  regarding  Stockmar's  situation  with  suspicion/'^ 
says  that  Stockmar's  '^  exceptional  character*'  enabled 
Bll  his  ^'  exceptional  position'^  without  the  mischievous 
fhich  would  surely  have  followed  had  that  position  been 
an  ordinary  man.     It  is  due  to  Stockmar's  memory  to 

•  Edinburgh  Beview,  No,  272, 1872. 
(erly  Review,  No.  266, 1872.  J  "  Editor's  Preface."  p.  xiL 
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acknowledge  that  his  illustrious  Mistress  has  recorded  her  con 
viction,  that  '*  Barely  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  queen  or  prinoi 
to  be  blest  with  so  real  a  friend,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word 
with  so  wise,  so  judicious,  so  honest  a  counsellor."* 

King  Leopold  also,  the  sovereign  to  whom  Stockmar  first  stood 
in  this  peculiar  relation,  wrote  of  him, "  II  a  ete  Ttumfidile  sovJtien 
et  ami"f  Again,  three  of  our  Premiers  with  whom  Stockmar 
was  intimately  associated  during  his  connexion  with  England, 
and  to  whom  it  is  plain  he  was  often  playing  the  part  of  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  leader  of  opposition,  have  left  a  similar  testi- 
mony as  to  him.  Lord  Melbourne  told  the  Queen,  "  Stockmar 
is  not  only  an  excellent  man,  but  also  one  of  the  most  sensible 
men  I  have  ever  met  with."J 

Lord  Falmerston,  it  is  said,  disliked  Stockmar.  He  certainly, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  had  very  good  reason  for  so  doiog; 
but,  as  Mr.  Cobden  in  his  dyiog  moments  said,  ''  Falmerston  was 
always  a  very  generous  enemy  f  and  Baron  Bunsen  relates  that 
"  the  remark  had  been  made  how  seldom  it  was  that  a  wholly 
disinterested  action  was  met  with  in  political  men,  to  whidi 
Falmerston  observed,  *  I  have  never  but  once  met  a  perfectly 
disinterested  man  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  Stockmar.'  "§ 

Lord  Aberdeen  also  said  of  Stockmar,  *'  I  have  known  men  as 
clever,  as  discreet,  as  good,  and  with  as  much  judgment^  bat  I 
never  knew  any  one  who  united  all  these  qualities  as  he  did.l 

We  have,  in  justice  to  Stockmar's  memory,  given  him  the 
benefit  of  these  testimonies.  In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  most 
remark  that  similar  testimony  from  the  three  other  Fremiers  of 
his  time  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  These  three  men,  etch 
intellectually  superior  to  the  three  we  have  quoted,  and  each 
distiuguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Eoglish  Constitution  aod 
of  historic  precedent,  and  as  practical  statesmen  by  their  ad- 
herence to  the  guidance  of  these  lights,  were — the  late  Earl  rf 
Derby,  Earl  Russell,  and  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel.  No  doubt 
these  statesmen  justly  disliked  the  position  held  by  Stockmar, 
and  probably  they  did  not  conceal  the  fact.  Lord  Derby 
Stockmar  condemns  "as  a  frivolous  aristocrat"^  An  ariito- 
crat  Lord  Derby  was ;  the  arrogance  which  lay  deep  in  hiB 
character — "  he  could  not,  it  was  said,  deal  with  common  men  tf 
his  equals" — no  doubt  displayed  itself  unmistakably  towards  od« 
whom  he  considered — and  from  his  point  of  view  rightly--^  » 
low-bom  adventurer  holding  an  unconstitutional  position.  Fri- 
volity, however,  can  never  be  imputed  to  Lord  Derby  by  sxxj 

*  "  Editor's  Preface,"  p.  iv.  f  Ibid.  p.  xiii.  t  Ibid.  p.  xir. 

§  "  Memoirs  of  Baron  Bunsen."  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 
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nglishman  of  whatever  party,  or  by  any  foreigner  who  really 
iderstandfi  the  position  which  for  more  than  thirty  yeara  Lord 
erby  filled.  Stockmar*s  accusation  reminds  as  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
rcastic  remark  in  reference  to  a  similar  complaint  made  by 
rtain  Radical  members — "Often  have  I  heard  the  noble  lord 
mted  with  his  aristocratic  demeanour.  I  rather  think  I  should 
ar  fewer  complaints  on  that  score  if  he  were  a  less  powerful 
ponent.''  Lord  Russell  is  referred  to  by  Stockmar  in  depre- 
tory  terma*  For  Peel  alone,  of  all  English  statesmen,  Stock 
ur  felt  respect  and  even  admiration  ;  but  even  Peel  he  called 
harp  but  short-sighted — a  Myops."t  Peel,  whom  the  bio- 
tpher  describes  as  ''  formal,  suspicious,  and  reserved,"  on  his 
rt  thought  Stockmar's  manner  "  too  free,"  and  the  following 
ly  certainly  proves  he  was  right : — 

*One  day,"  relates  Stockmar,  "I  had  brought  Peel  to  talk  of  an 
X)rtant  political  event,  in  which  be  himself  had  been  concerned, 
was  just  about  to  make  some  interesting  disclosures,  only  the  last 
^  of  the  secret  was  wanting  when  he  paused.  To  help  him,  I  ez- 
med,  *  Well,  don't  gulp  it  down.'  This  disconcerted  him  ;  he 
ie  an  odd  face,  and  broke  off."  J 

^remising  that  Stockmar*s  objects  were  the  Crown,  not  the 
ntry — Belgium  and  Germany,  not  England — we  are  willing 
dmit  that  he  acted  wisely  and  conscientiously  in  the  anoma- 
)  character  he  filled.  Our  objection  is  to  the  position,  not  to 
man.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  if  such  a  situation 
been  filled  by  an  Englishman.  That  Stockmar  was  by  birth, 
in  aims  and  spirit  continued  to  be,  a  foreigner,  aggravated 
bid  the  mischiefs  of  his  anomalous  and  unconstitutional  posi* 
.  It  was  said  by  Lord  Russell,  when  Premier,  of  Lord 
oierston  as  Foreign  Secretary,  "  My  noble  friend  will  not  be 
minister  of  Austria — he  will  not  be  the  minister  of  Russia — 
he  will  not  be  the  minister  of  France — but  he  will  be  the 
lister  of  £ngland."§  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Lord  Pal- 
"ston's  foreign  policy,  or  of  his  occasional  errors,  his  colleague 
loubt  accurately  described  it ;  but  while  this  was  the  aim  and 
it  of  England*s  Minister  for  foreign  aflfairs,  the  private  cabinet 
be  Queen  contained  a  minister  the  purpose  of  whose  life  was 
»e  the  minister  of  Belgium — the  minister  of  (Jermany. 
Stockmar,"  says  Professor  Miiller,  "  had  two  political  ideals 
^  to  see  Germany  united  under  Prussia ;  secondly,  to  help 
«tablish  a  unity  of  purpose  between  Germany  and  England."|| 
«  was  not  the  policy  of  any  English  cabinet  or  minister  ;  but 

"  Memoirs,"  pp.  446,  448,  547.      t  IWd.  pp.  428,  429.      J  Ibid.  p.  419. 
§  "  House  of  Commons  Debates  on  Foreign  Policy,  1850." 
II  "TranBlator's  Preface,"  p.  XV. 
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Stockmar  had  not  only  a  foragn  policy  of  his  own  for  EnglaiM.^, 
which  he  might  have  promoted  concurrently  with  that  of  tlzme 
English  cabinet — he  was  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  tiie 
known  and  responsible  Foreign  Minister  of  England. 

"The  one-sided  alliance/  continues  Professor  Miiller,  *^  of 
England  with  France,  as  conceived  by  Lord  Palmeiston,  was  ^n 
Stockmar's  eyes  the  beginning  of  endless  complications.  It  wocxJld 
have  broken  his  heart  had  he  lived  to  see  all  its  conseauencea.^'* 

Joined  to  this  opposition  to  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  wa^a  % 
personal  dislike  to  that  essentially  English  statesman,  wh:M.<k 
attained  such  a  pitch  as  to  cause  Stockmar  to  impute  insanitjr"    to 
our  Foreign  Secretary. t    Although  these  memoirs  profess  ^to  9ift 
the  veil  but  a  little,"  they  reveal  enough  to  show  that  th^^Bie 
feelings  were  shared  in  and  acted  on  by  Prince  Albert^         In 
addition  to  his  separate  foreign  policy,  German  and  not  EngB  iah 
in  its  aim  and  object,  Stockmar  had  this  other  great  disquaB  ifi- 
cation  for  an  adviser  of  any  constitutional  sovereign— espedoiJj 
of  an  English  sovereign,  and  pre-eminently  for  one  reigik^i^ 
imder  the  Constitution  as  modified  since  1832 — ^viz^  a  profocxml 
dislike,  arising  in  great  part  from  a  foreigner's  ignorance  of  JE^sr- 
liamentary  Qovernment  and  the  free  life  and  debate  of  Euglub 
party  politics.  §     He  desired  that  the  Sovereign  should  possess  a 
large  share  of  personal  power  in  the  government— certainly  at 
least  to  the  same  extent  as  before  1832.     To  the  &ct  thai 
Stockmar  held  these  views,  natural  to  a  German  brought  up  ins 
petty  despotic  state  and  attached  to  its  court,  and  to  his  inflaenoe 
over  the  rrince  Consort^  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  the  anti- 
popular  tone  which  was  scarcely  concealed  in  some  of  the  Prinoe's 
speeches,  especially  the  notorious  one  made  at  the  Trinity  Houses 
9th  June,  1855,  comparing  constitutional  with  despotic  govern- 
ments, and  composed  on  Single  Speech  Hamilton's  recommeiular 
tion — "  When  you  produce  an  instance  to  illustrate,  let  tta 
instance  be  in  itself  invidious  as  well  as  illustratoiy."    Tl^ 
views,  joined  to  a  scarcely  concealed  contempt  for  the  EogHsu 
people,  their  character  and  institutions,  in  a  great  d^ree  depri^ 
of  value  Stockmar's  opinions  on  English  statesmen  and  dowH^ 
We  may  remark  in  passing  that  liey  are  equally  hela  by  W* 
son  and  biographer.  |1 

Having  stated  Stockmar's  position  in  England  and  cor  ob- 
jections to  it,  we  proceed  to  make  good  our  assertions  hjexso^' 
ing,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  England  and  Englishmen,  tbtfs 
singularly  confused  and  ill-arranged  Memoirs. 

*  "  Translator's  Preface,"  p.  xvii.  f  "  Memoir,"  voL  iL  p.  ^ ^• 
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3«r,  to  his  credit  be  it  remembered,  was  a  self-made 
B  father  appears  to  have  held  some  minor  judicial  office 
achy  of  Saxe-Ooburg-Qotha.  Christian  Frederick,  the 
f  these  Memoirs,  was  bom  at  Coburg,  22nd  August^ 
[e  commenced  a  university  career  in  1805,  and  studied 

until  1810.  To  this  study  Stockmar  and  his  friends 
have  attributed  much  of  his  after-success.  "It  was 
itroke,"  he  writes  in  1833,  "  to  have  originally  studied 
Without  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  without  the 
[ical  and  physiological  experiences  which  I  thus  ob- 
y  eavoi/rfaire  would  often  have  gone  begging."* 
few  years  he  practised  as  a  physician  and  acted  as 
»f  a  military  hospital.  While  thus  engaged  he  formed  an 
mce  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobnrg — afterwards 
the  Belgians — and  when  the  marriage  of  the  Prince 

Princess  Charlotte  of  England  was  settled,  Stockmar 
the  appointment  of  his  physician  in  ordinary.  The 
id  his  physician  arrived  in  England  in  181 6,  and  shortly 
Is  Stockmar  thus  describes  his  position  to  one  of  his 
-"I  seem  to  be  here  to  care  for  others  more  than 
ad  am  well  content  with  this  destiny."  Our  antipathy 
nar's  position  and  opinions  does  not  prevent  our  frankly 
I  that  throughout  a  long  life  this  continued  to  be  his 
md  that  he  was  always  well  content  with  it. 
physician  Stockmar  became  the  secretary  of  Prince 
and  continued  in  his  service  until  he  passed  into  that 
ssent  Sovereign.  After  Leopold  became  king,  Stockmar 
Belgium  a  similar  objectionable  and  anomalous  position 
3  i^terwards  held  in  England.  Much  of  his  time  was 
;his  coimtry,  and  at  our  Court  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
igh  unacknowledged  minister  for  the  promotion  of 
md  German  interests ;  and  there  are,  as  we  shall  see, 
bis  having  been  mixed  up  with  the  political  intrigues 
urt  of  William  IV.  and  Adelaide.  While  holding  this 
Stockmar  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
nd  amongst  his  papers  was  found  the  following  estimate 
ike  as  a  minister,  to  the  general  tmth  of  which  we 

id  by  the  language  of  his  admirers,  and  too  much  elated  to 
correctly  his  own  powers,  he  impatiently,  and  of  his  own 
indoned  the  proud  position  of  victorious  general  to  exchange 
most  painful  position  which  a  human  being  can  occupy — viz* 
^ment  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  with  insufficient 
ts  and  inadequate  knowledge.    He  had  hardly  forced  him* 

*  «  Biographical  Sketch/'  p  xlL 
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self  upon  the  nation  as  Prime  Minister,  intending  to  add  the  gloiy  < 
a  statesman  to  that  of  a  warrior,  when  he  succeeded  by  his  manner  %. 
conducting  business  in  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Wit 
laughable  infatuation  he  sedulously  improved  every  opportunity  < 
proving  to  the  world  the  hopeless  incapacity  which  made  it  impossibl 
for  him  to  seize  the  natural  connexion  between  cause  and  effecl 
With  a  rare  naivete,  he  confessed  publicly  and  without  hesitation  th 
mistaken  conclusions  he  had  come  to  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  State 
mistakes  which  the  commonest  understanding  could  have  disco?ered 
which  filled  the  impartial  with  pitying  astonishment,  and  caused  terroi 
and  consternation  even  amongst  the  host  of  his  flatterers  and  partizans 
Yet  so  strong  and  so  great  was  the  preconceived  opinion  of  the  peopk 
in  his  favour,  that  only  the  irresistible  proofs  furnished  by  the  man't 
own  actions  could  gradually  shake  this  opinion.  It  required  the  full 
force  and  obstinacy  of  this  strange  self-deception  in  Wellington,  it 
required  the  full  measure  of  his  activity  and  iron  persistency,  in  orda 
at  last  by  a  perpetual  reiteration  of  errors  and  mistakes,  to  create  in 
the  people  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Duke  of  WeDington  was  om 
of  the  least  adroit  and  most  mischievous  ministers  that  £ngland  eTei 
had."* 

We  must  dissent  from  the  statement  that  the  duke  forced 
himself  upon  the  country  as  Prime  Minister.  On  the  breakdown 
of  Lord  Goderich,  it  was  Lord  Lyndhurst  who  suggested  tc 
George  IV.  that  he  should  send  for  the  Duke,f  who,  after  hu 
refusal  to  serve  under  Canning,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  King.  The  country,  still  dazzled  by  the 
glare  of  the  Duke's  victories,  was — as  Stockmar  himself  admita- 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  him  as  minister.  Stockmar  accuiatel] 
describes  the  mixture  of  incapacity  and  naivete  in  the  dokei 
manner  of  conducting  business.  It  was  especially  evident  when 
acting  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  For  an  illustration  ^ 
this  we  are  indebted  to  "  The  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Aneo 
dote,"  a  work  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice.  On  ^ 
memorable  evening  in  November,  1830,  when  the  Duke  pro 
nounced  his  extravagant  eulogy  on  the  unreformed  parliament 
even  the  usually  unruffled  quiet  of  the  House  of  Lords  wai 
disturbed.  The  fact  forced  itself  on  the  Duke's  notice,  and  h< 
inquired  of  the  colleague  next  to  him — "  Have  I  said  anything  J 
ought  not  to  have  said  T  "You  have  simply  announced  tb< 
downfall  of  your  ministry,"  was  the  reply.  A.  characterist^f 
trait  of  the  Duke's  want  of  foresight  and  of  his  blunt  naXvet^  i 
given  in  a  letter  from  the  Princess  Lieven  to,  apparently,  Ki^ 
Leopold.     She  is   describing  a  dinner-party  at  the  PavilioD 

•  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  pp.  129, 180. 
t  Vide  "Memoir  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,"  The  Tima,  Oct.  13, 1863,  w^, 
in  the  "  Mormngs  of  the  Recess,"  vol.  ii.  jp.  1 ;  see  also  Lord  CampW* ' 
"Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,"  and  the  review  oi  it  in  TJie  Timet. 
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^hton,  during  which  the  news  came  of  the  success  of  the 
gian  Revolution  : — "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  came,  very 
n,  very  certain  that  Belgian  affairs  would  be  settled^  and 
t  Brussels  would  surrender.  After  dinner  a  messenger  ar- 
id from  London  with  the  news  that  the  king's  army  had 
red.    He  was  overcome — prostrate.     ^DevUish  badjobj  said 

lome  revelations  are  made  by  Stockmar  as  to  Wellington's 
irference  with  the  home  affairs  of  France,  in  a  short  paper  on 
Wellington  and  Polignac."  This  paper  strengthens  Lord 
merston's  statement,  published  in  his  Life  by  Lord  Dalling,  j* 
b  Wellington  wrote  urgently  to  Charles  X.  to  allow  Polignac 
lay  before  him  a  report  on  the  dangers  of  his,  the  king's, 
LtioQ — in  other  words,  had  recommended  Polignac  as  Minister. 
ckmar  relates  that  in  July,  1829,  an  old  lady  of  the  Ultra- 
falist  party,  and  a  friend  of  George  lY.,  came  to  London  and 
^  the  King.  Immediately  afterwards  a  rumour  spread  that  a 
inge  of  Ministry  in  Franee  was  intended,  and  Polignac  was 
ned  as  head  of  the  new  Cabinet.   This  rumour  was  disbelieved 

competent  judges,  but  certain  it  is  that  on  8th  August 
owing  the  too  celebrated  Polignac  Cabinet  was  formed, 
wkmar  acquits  Wellington  of  having  formally  given  advice  to 
\^  French  Ministry  recommending  the  Ordinances  of  July, 
ich  led  to  the  fall  of  the  restored  monarchy.  He  expresses, 
wever,  his  firm  conviction  that  both  George  IV.  and  Welling- 
L  foresaw  those  measures  and  approved  of  them,  and  that 
arles  X.  and  his  ministers  were  thereby  confirmed  and  en- 
u:aged  in  their  intentions.  In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  a  state- 
nt  made  at  the  end  of  March,  1830,  by  George  IV.,  "with 
rs  in  his  eyes/*  to  "  a  distinguished  person" — probably  Prince 
)pold  : — "  If,"  said  the  King,  "  Charles  X.  does  not  adhere  to 

path  upon  which  he  has  entered  he  is  lost  and  I  fear  he  will 
because  there  are  signs  that  many  of  his  own  courtiers  are 
ady  advising  him  to  abandon  that  path.''| 
tockmar  further  states,  as  a  fact  apparently  within  his  own 
wiedge,  that  Charles  X.  feared  nothing  so  much  as  the  over- 
^Mr  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet  and  the  loss  of  the  moral  support 
be  carrying  out  of  his  views  which  he  would  thereby  sustain, 
lington  by  the  aid  he  gave  to  the  creation  of  the  Polimac 
iatry,  whose  reactionary  policy  caused  the  Revolution  of  July 

80  changed  the  whole  position  of  European  politics,  brought 
at  "  the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  intended."  This  proved 
>   in  Stockmar's  opinion,   to    be    'Hhe  most    shortsighted 

•  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  145.  f  "Life,"  voL  i.  p.  330. 
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statesman  that  has  existed  fpr  a  long  time/'  In  the  latt^cr 
years  of  Wellington's  life  Stockmar  modified  this  unfavourable 
opinion. 

"When  Wellington  died,  Stockmar,**  says  his  biographer, 
'' lamented  the  loss  of  an  universally  recognised  authority,  which 
had  latterly  proved  itself  a  firm  support  of  the  monarchy."* 

In  connexion  with  Stockmar's  estimate  of  Wellington  it  wtII 
be  convenient  to  refer  to  his  estimate  of  Sir  Bobert  FeeL  It 
was  published  at  the  time  of  Peers  death  in  the  Deut8€^ 
Zeitung^  with  Stockmar's  name  subscribed,  ''a  thing  most  unu&^aal 
for  him."    We  regret  that  we  can  give  only  a  short  extract 

'^  Peel's  mind  and  character  rested  on  moral  foundations,  whicib  I 
have  not  seen  once  shaken,  either  in  his  public  or  private  life.  Firvm 
these  foxmdations  rose  that  never-failing  spring  of  fairness,  honesrfy, 
kindness,  moderation  and  regard  for  others  whieh  Peel  showed  to  aB 
men  and  iinder  all  circumstances.     On  these  foundations  grewf^lut 

love  of  country  which  pervaded  his  whole  being I  have  l>eeB 

told,  or  I  have  read  it  somewhere,  that  Peel  was  the  most  Bnccrnnfal 
type  of  political  mediocrity.  In  accepting  this  estimate  of  my  de- 
parted friend  as  perfectly  true,  I  ask  Heaven  to  relieve  all  msastm 
within  and  without  Europe  of  their  superiority,  and  to  endow  tbcm 
with  Peel's  mediocrity ;  and  I  ask  this  for  the  welfare  of  all  nationj^ 
and  in  the  firm  conviction  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  hig^ber 
political  afiairs  can  be  properly  and  successfully  conducted  by  such 
mmisters  only  as  possess  Peel's  mediocrity ."t 

This  sketch  is  followed  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Feel's  to 
Stockmar — written  in  1848 — in  reference  to  the  socialist  move- 
ments on  the  continent.  The  following  extract  is  not  witboat 
interest  and  application  at  the  present  time. 

"  Anti-social  dreams  have  never  lasted  long ;  in  our  time  they  most 
become  still  shorter,  for,  numerically,  too  many  have  a  binding  intertft 
to  uphold  principles  which  alone  render  human  society  povsiUe.  A 
victory  of  communistic  theories  over  the  institutions  of  property  * 
consider  as  altogether  impossible:  if,  however,  against  my  expecta- 
tions, it  should  appear  that  one  or  the  other  nation  wisto  to  he 
governed  according  to  communistic  principles,  the  only  thing  we  <•** 
0  is  not  to  envy  it. "J 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  making  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston'&  It  is  eminen^ 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the  thorough  contempt  whic» 
he,  an  aristocrat  and  Tory  "  dyed  in  the  wool,"  felt  for  ^ 
Radical  supporters  of  the  Whig  Government  of  which  he  w»«* 
member.    Notice  of  a  motion  relating  to  the  pension  paid  bf 

*  "Memoirs,"  vol.  I  p.  185.  f  Ihid.  vol.  iL  p.  418  et  seq. 
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s  ooimtry  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  had  been  given  by  one 
OBe  name  these  memoirs  may  preserve  from  "  that  deep  gloom 

0  which  everything  useless  passes,"  Sir  Samuel  WhaUey,  a 
ired  mad-doctor,  who  in  one  Parliament  sat  for  Marylebone. 
rd  Palmerston,  writing  of  this  motion  to  Stockmar,  says : — 

'  I  must  and  shall  assert  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  no  more 
bt  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  debts  and  engagements  which 

1  King  of  the  Belgians  considers  himself  bound  to  satisfy,  than  they 
re  to  ask  Sir  Samuel  Whalley  how  he  disposed  of  the  fees  which  his 
d  patients  used  to  pay  him  before  he  began  to  practice  upon  the 
lish  constituents  who  have  sent  him  to  Parliament."* 

[n  Lord  Palmerston's  later  days  a  coincidence  in  names  may 
^e  suggested  to  him  that  the  constituency  of  a  cathedral  city 
y  be  even  more  foolish  than  that  of  a  metropolitan  borough, 
that  they  have  sent,  not  once,  but  many  times,  to  represent 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  a  mad  doctor,  but  one  who 
;ht  to  be  his  patient. 

E*rom  May,  1834,  to  the  same  month  in  1837,  Stockmar  was 
lent  from  England,  but  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
sn  mixed  up  during  this  absence  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
art  to  get  rid  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  That  Stockmar  was  at 
8t  well  aware  of  this  design  of  the  Court  is  proved  by  one  of 
letters  written,  apparently  to  King  Leopold,  immediately 
ar  the  events  of  1882. 

'  John  Bull  has  once  more  put  Grey  into  the  saddle.  How  long 
Mrill  remain  there  is  another  question.  The  circumstances  under 
ich  Qrey's  resignation  took  place  must  have  contributed  not  a  little 
xiake  the  Eling  exceedingly  unpopular.     After  the  exertions  which 

King  made  personally  in  favour  of  Wellington,  it  is  impossible 
t  he  can  longer  have  any  real  inclination  for  Qrey ;  the  present 
ustry,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  by  him  as  one  forced  'upon  him 
pobUc  opinion,  and  he  will  seek  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 

To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  Queen,  the  Fitzclarenoes,  the 
i€s-in-waiting,  Salisbury  and  Howe — all  of  them  keep  up  the  con- 
ioQ  with  Wellington.  The  latter  will  not  find  it  difficult,  as  soon 
the  Beform  Bill  has  been  settled,  to  beat  the  mimsters  on  some 
cr  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thereupon  make  a  second 
ampt  to  upset  Grey."t 

Ihe  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  hated  Whigs  did  not 
ive  until  November,  1834,  when  the  death  of  Earl  Spencer, 
3  the  consequent  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of 
^,  afforded  the  King  a  pretext  for  dismissing  them.  Stock- 
•r  was,  as  we  have  said,  then  absent  from  England,  but 
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amongst  bis  papers  were  found  two  papers  relating  to  this  evei^-^) 
which  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  has  thought  it  right  to  paV:^)- 
lish — viz.,  a  memorandum  by  the  King,  and  another  by  Loc^A 
Palmerston.     The  possession  of  these  papers  by  Stockmar,        » 
foreigner,  indicates  that  after  his  usual  mole-like  fashion  he  y 
secretly  engaged  in  promoting  or  advising  the  dismissal  of  I 


Ministry.  Probably  his  then  master,  the  King  of  the  Belgian 
with  the  mistaken  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  his  niec 
the  heiress  presumptive,  would  have  preferred  seeing  EngloD^^d 

made  once  more  to  bow  her  neck  under  the  yoke  of  WellingUz m 

and  the  Tories,  who  were  more  likely  than  the  Whigs  to  stri^ 
to  preserve  and  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and ' 
keep  down  the  growing  power  of  the  Reformed    House 
Commons.     To  do  this  was  Stockmar's  ideal  in  £nglish  poUtic 

and  probably,  therefore,  that  also  of  Leopold.   Lord  Palmerstoi \'b 

memorandum  is  dated  "  Foreign  Office,  Nov.  loth,  1834,"  ai id 

seems  to  be  a  circular  to  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Englac=ad 
abroad.  Stockmar  seems  sometimes  to  have  irregularly  acted  in 
this  capacity,  and  his  possession  of  this  memorandum  alo= 
would  not  prove  his  complicity  in  these  unworthy  intrigu- 
Far  diflFerent  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  King's  memoranda-: 
The  author  of  these  Memoirs  says  of  it : — 

"  In  January,  1835,  King  William  felt  himself  moved  to  hand  o^^er 
to  his  minister,  Sir  R.  Peel,  a  complete  statement  in  writing,  not  oe^J/ 
of  his  proceedings  in  the  last  crisis  [the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs]  t^ofc 
of  his  whole  home  and  foreign  policy  since  his  accession!  (of  'bis 
*  general  proceedings,'  as  he  comprehensively  termed  it).  This  dcx^iJ- 
ment  Sir  R.  Peel  showed  at  the  time,  as  it  seems,  only  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  it  is  hardly  known  in  England,  and  has  never  been  piab- 
lished."* 

Now,  how  and  why  did  Stockmar  become  possessed  of  tbis 
paper  ?    Sir  R.  Peel,  with  his  usual  caution,  showed  it  at  ti^^ 
time  only  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     He  did  not  think  p^^! 
per  to  publish  or  refer  to  it  in  that  portion  of  his  autobiographic^ 
papers  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  1834-5.     Since  his  de^th 
his  literary  executors  have  continued  to  observe  the  same  reserve. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  King  should  have  given  » 
copy  of  this  highly  confidential  paper  to  Stockmar  merely  ^ 
a  former  secretary  of  Leopold,  and  then  one  of  his  unrecogniB^ 
advisers.     Moreover,  unless  the  author  of  these  Memoirs  wishes 
to  intimate  that  this  was  one  of  those  things  which  Stockmar 
"  sometimes  succeeded  in  accomplishing,"  but  which  he  himaelf 
says,  he  had  "  to  conceal  as  if  they  had  been  crimes,"  why  are  these 

*  "Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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papers  published  in  these  volumes,  which  profess  to  be  memoirs 
of  Stockmar,  and  not  a  political  history  of  his  times?  We 
shall  therefore  freely  quote  from,  and  comment  on  them.  If 
in  80  doing  we  seem  to  depart  from  the  design  of  this  paper, 
we  most  lay  the  blame  on  the  author  who  has  introduced  into 
his  work  a  digression  so  interesting,  but  to  the  memoirs  of  Stock- 
mar  so  irrelevant,  except  on  our  theory  of  his  being  concerned 
in  the  matter.  We  will  deal  first  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
memorandum,  as  being  the  earlier  in  date.    He  says  : — 

**  The  Government  have  not  resigned  but  are  dismissed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  having  proposed  any  measure  of  which  the  King  disap- 
proved, and  which  they  nevertheless  would  not  give  up — but  because 
it  is  thought  they  are  not  strong  enough  in  the  Commons  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  their  places  are  to  be  filled  by  men 
who  are  notoriously  weak  and  unpopular  in  the  Lower  House,  however 
strong  they  may  be  in  the  Upper  one. 

''  It  is  impossible  not  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  preconcerted  mea- 
•'ire,  and  therefore  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  is  prepared  at  once  to  undertake  the  task  of  forming  a 
government.  Peel  is  abroad,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should 
have  gone  without  a  previous  understanding,  one  way  or  the  other,  with 
the  l)uke  as  to  what  he  would  do  if  such  a  crisis  were  to  arise."* 

Lord  Brougham,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  this  change  of 
Ministry,  more, than  intimates  that  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs 
*^d  the  restoration  of  Wellington  had  long  been  a  common 
^pic  of  conversation  in  the  Royal  circle,  and  Lord  Palmerston  is 
no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  this  change  of  Ministry  was  a  pre- 
concerted measure  ;  but  all  the  evidence  shows  that  he  is  unjust 
^  Peel  in  accusing  him  of  complicity  in  the  plot. 

We  make  another  extract  from  Lord  Palmerston's  paper  for 
the  sake  of  the  illustration  it  gives  of  his  deep-rooted  and 
genuine  hatred  of  really  Liberal  men  and  measures  : — 

*^  I  lament  this  event,  because  I  can  see  nothing  but  mischief  arising 
^t  of  it,  and  all  merely  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  prejudices  or  sordid  feelings  of  his  followers. 
-Either  Parliament  will  be  dissolved,  or  it  will  not.  If  not,  the  Oppo- 
sition will  be  most  virulent  and  powerful,  and  the  Government  will 
*oon  be  beaten  ;  and  in  the  meantime  Whigs  and  Radicals  will  be  jum- 
l^ed  together,  and  the  former  will  be  led  on  by  party  passion  to  identify 
theiiQselyes  too  much  with  the  latter.  Besides,  a  dissolution  will 
alw-ays  be  considered  as  banging  over  our  heads,  and  men  will  be 
taking  violent  speeches,  and  giving  extravagant  pledges  to  curry  favour 
J^^h  their  constituents  with  a  view  to  the  next  election.  If,  on  the  other 
'^d,  an  immediate  dissolution  takes  place,  there  will  be  no  limit  to 
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the  fury  of  opposite  factions.  The  Tories  may  wiu  fifty  or  sixty  Fot^i 
and  the  majority  will  consist  of  men  who  have  pledged  themselves  a 
the  hustmgs  chin  deep  for  triennial  Parliaments,  ballot,  and  univen 
suffrage ;  and  a  fine  state  we  shall  then  be  in,  with  a  House  of  Coi 
mons  that  will  follow  no  ministers  who  will  not  propose  measures 
this  extravagant  kind."* 

We  have  said  that  our  aathor  has  published  much  which  h 
ought  not  to  have  published,  and  hero  is  a  proof  of  it.  Thi 
paper  was  certainly  intended  for  confidential  circulation  onlj 
and  it  is  not  said  that  permission  to  publish  it  has  been  given 
by  the  Foreign  Office  or  by  Lord  Palmerston's  representatives; 
and  they  must  regret  its*publication.  Interesting  it  undoubtedly 
is,  but  it  will  not  enhance  Lord  Palmerston's  reputation  for 
sincerity.  It  is  an  additional  proof,  if  any  be  needed,  that  he,  a 
Tory  in  heart,  for  years  continued  to  be  a  member  of  Liberal 
Ministries,  and  that  such  a  Ministry,  under  his  presidency,  was 
what  Mr.  Disraeli  termed  the  so-caUed  Conservative  Minisby  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel — "  an  organized  hypocrisy." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  royal  memorandum.  M.  E.  von 
Stockmar,  with  his  usual  scorn  and  contempt  for  eveiytbiog 
English,  says  of  it : — 

'*  If  King  William's  views  were  not  in  themselves  remarkable,  still 
his  memoir  is  of  value  from  the  facts  it  contains  and  the  insight  it 
gives  into  the  machinery  of  a  constitutional  government.  King 
William's  ^tyle  abounds  to  overflowing  in  what  is  called  in  England 
Parliamentary  circnmlocntion,  in  which,  instead  of  direct  simpk  ex- 
pressions, bombastic  paraphi'ases  are  always  chosen,  which  become  in 
the  end  intolerably  prolix  and  dull,  and  are  enough  to  drive  a  foreigDer 
to  despair.  The  whole  document  is  disfigured  by  such  men  verlnage 
and  wearisome  repetitions."t 

We  are  not  concerned  to  defend  the  literaiy  strle  and 
execution  of  this  paper,  but  we  think  our  author  is  not  jostifie^ 
in  attributing  its  style  to  the  King  himself,  simply  for  this 
reason,  that  we  do  not  believe  his  Majesty  could  have  produced 
anything  so  good.  Comparing  this  paper  with  the  letters  of  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor,  written  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of 
the  King,  which  are  published  in  "The  Correspondence  of 
William  IV.  and  Earl  Srey,"  we  have  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
its  authorship  to  Sir  Herbert.  It  is  entitled  "A  Statement  of 
his  Majesty's  general  proceedings,  and  of  the  principles  by  vbid 
he  was  guided  from  the  period  of  his  Accession,  1830,  to  that  rf 
the  recent  change  in  the  Administration,  Jan.  14, 1835."  K 
occupies  thirty-six  printed  pages,  j:  and  at  a  length  which  partiftUy 
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justifies  M.   K  von  Stockmar's  uncomplimentary    description 

<iifleti8Bes  the  events  of  the  reign.     We  do  not  propose  to  weary 

<'Dr  readers  with  the  whole  of  it,  bat  only  to  quote  and  comment 

<»  its  more  noteworthy  passages     We   learn  from  this  paper 

tbat  the  Eang's  ideal  of  statesmanship  was  that  the  country 

should  be  governed  by  political  principles  and  measures  "  such 

«8  had  been  s^proved  by  his  father."     It  establishes  the  truth 

of  the  rumours  current  at  the  time  as  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 

Eing^  private  and  irresponsible  advisers  to  persuade  him  to 

^numdpaU  himself — the  word  is  his  own — from  Earl  Grey  and 

the  Whigs.*     It  reveals  also  that  the  King,  as  was  natural  and 

ooQflistent  in  one  who  thought  it  possible,  after  the  passing  of 

the  first  Beform  Act,  to  govern  England  on  the  principles  of 

Qeorge  III.,  felt  obliged— 

*to  give  his  most  earnest  and  vigilant  attention  to  the  progress  of 
measures  emanating  from  a  Government  deemed  popular;  and  he 
sannot,  he  continues,  charge  himself  with  having  neglected  so  essential 
^  part  of  his  duty,  nor  with  having  hesitated  to  remonstrate  and  to 
object  as  far  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  would 
wimit." 

The  Boyal  clemency  thus  rejoices  over  signs  of  repentance  in 
iOfme  of  the  leading  Whigs.  Whether  it  be  true,  or  merely 
i^Iiat  his  Majesty  wished  to  be  true,  what  follows  is  amusing. 

"  His  Majesty  is  bound  to  do  Earl  Grey  and  Viscount  Melbourne 
Ktid  9ome  of  their  colleagues  the  justice  to  say  that  ....  although 
•li^  have  erred  in  introducing  too  extensive  a  measure  of  Beform,  he 
Eerily  believes  them  to  have  become  in  the  progress  of  their  ministerial 
iuti^  sensible  of  this  error,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  checking  those 
^ho  persisted  in  a  course  of  which  they  had  not  equally  discovered 
^  destmctive  tendency." 

Then  follows  a  long  and  very  laboured  defence  of  the  dis- 
Ekiissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry.  It  completely  justifies  Lord 
^almerston's  description  of  it  as  ^'  a  preconcerted  measure."  On 
the  receipt  from  Lord  Melbourne  of  an  account  of  the  critical  state 
^f  Earl  Spencer— 

^ihe  Ring's  first  conclusion  was  that  Lord  Melbourne  (who  had. 
Iff  well  as  Lord  Grey,  attached,  after  the  secession  of  Mr.  Stanley,  a 
[paramount  importance  to  Lord  Althorp's  services  m  the  House  of 
Commons)  would  resign  whenever  the  contemplated  event  should  take 
place ;  but  in  the  next  letter,  as  far  as  his  Majesty  recollects  (for  he 
ha0  not  reserved  any  copies)  Lord  Melbourne  stated  a  hope  that  Lord 
AHVorp  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in  the  Administration, 
idtlftougb  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  his  Majesty's  answer 
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did  not  give  any  opinion  that  this  would  facilitate  the  amngemeui 
to  be  made.  In  facty  his  Majesty  did  not  contemplate  the  pombUiti 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  submitting  any  that  would  prove  satirfaetory 
and,  when  he  intimated  his  intention  of  coming  to  Brighton^  hit 
Majesty  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  coming  to  tender  hisretig' 
nation,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  it" 

This  statement  suggests  the  following  questions  :  Why  should 
the  King,  without  any  intimation  from  Lord  Melbourne  uiat  such 
was  his  purpose,  assume  that  he  would  resign  ?  Why  could  not 
his  Majesty  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Lord  Melbourne  sub- 
mitting any  arrangement  which  would  prove  satisfactory— 
except  because  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  Boyal  miod 
that  no  arrangement  he  would  or  could  propose  should  be  satis- 
factory ?  In  candour  his  Majesty  should  have  added  to  bis  state- 
ment that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  Lord  Melbourne's 
resignation  another — viz.,  that  he  had  determined  unless  Lord 
Melbourne  resigned  to  dismiss  him. 

We  resume  our  extracts  from  the  memorandum.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  remember  "  The  Correspondence  of  George  III. 
with  Lord  North'*  will  see  in  the  son,  as  in  the  father,  a  fussy 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, joined  with  perfect  ignorance  of  its  tone  and  temper  and 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  successful  parliamentary  leader 
or  speaker. 

"Lord  Melbourne  came  to  the  King  on  November  13th.  The 
only  arrangement  which  his  lordship  brought  forward,  as  he  stated, 
with  the  concurrent  opinion  and  advice  of  all  his  colleagues  and  io» 
most  competent  to  suggest  any  opinion  with  respect  to  thefeelinp  of 
the  Souse  of  Commons  was  that  Lord  John  Hussell  should  succeed 
Lord  Althorp  as  leader.  His  Majesty  objected  strongly  to  Lord  John 
Kussell ;  he  stated,  without  reserve,  his  opinion  that  he  had  not  the 
abilities  which  quaHfied  him  for  the  task,  and  observed  that  be  would 
make  a  wretched  figure  when  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  ^' 
Stanley." 

We  have  so  lately  and  so  fully  considered  Lord  John  Russell 
in  his  character  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  we  fed 
it  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  remarkable  display  of  kingly 
ignorance  and  presumption  than  to  refer  to  what  we  haveabei'l 
written.*- 

"  Lord  Melbourne — continues  the  memorandum — ^thought  theK^ 
laid  more  stress  than  was  justifiable  upon  the  necessity  of  bebg  a  goo^ 
speaker  or  ready  debater ;  these  being  advantages  which  Lord  AHhejP 
did  not  possess,  while  he  exercised  an  extraordinanr  influence  in^ 
House  of  Commons.     He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  Lord  John  Bntf^ 

*  WestmiMter  Review,  New  Series,  yol.  xliii.  No.  1,  Jan.  1873,  p.  51. 
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ler  member  of  the  Government  could,  in  this  respect,  effectu- 
ce  Lord  Alfchorp  ;  but  he  did  not  allow  that  there  was  any 
apprehend  that  the  business  of  the  Goyernment  might  not 
I  on  satisfactorily." 

Hows  is  decisive  as  to  the  King^s  foregone  conclusion  to 
ds  ministers : — 

King  objected  equally,  if  not  more,  to  Mr.  Abercomby,  whose 
•eared  also  to  have  been  suggested  to  Lord  Melbourne,  as  well 
hn  Hobhouse,  and  Lord  Melbourne  did  not  seem  to  think 
gible,  any  more  than  MV*.  Spring  Bice,  whose  name  his 
itated  he  expected  to  have  been  proposed  to  him  ;  Lord  Mel- 
erefore  persisted  in  urging  preferably  the  nomination  of  Lord 
jsell,  but  his  Majesty  had  further  objections." 

•retext  under  which  the  King  endeavoured  to  veil  his 
DinatioQ  to  get  rid  of  the  Whigs  was  Lord  John's  then 
K^laration  as  to  the  Irish  Church,  which^  in  Lord  Derby's 
'  upset  the  coach."  We  will  not  weary  our  readers  with 
.  views  on  that  subject,  nor  with  further  extracts  from 
itement,"  which,  out  of  regard  to  the  King's  reputation, 
had  not  been  given  to  the  public.  Coupled  with  his 
I  Earl  Grey,  it  completely  destroys  the  illusions  about 
ti  the  Reformer,"  as  he  was  called  in  the  early  part  of 
,  and  on  his  own  confession  convicts  "  the  Sailor  King," 
of  being  in  heart  opposed  to  the  great  measure  of  bis 
I,  but  of  want  of  fairness  and  straightforwardness  in 
ags  with  them.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss  this  unfor- 
3cument  without  making  the  following  excerpt  as  to 
oughara,  concerning  whom^  after  all  that  has  been  said 
iibject,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  his  Majesty's  opinion  in 
jvords : — 

lid  his  Majesty  conceal  from  Lord  Melbourne  that  the  inju- 
id  extravagant  conduct  of  Lord  Brougham  had  tended  to 
confidence  in  the  course  which  might  be  pursued  by  the 
ation  of  which  he  formed  so  prominent  and  so  active  a  feature, 
consistency." 

Vhig  Ministry  being  thus  dismissed,  the  Duke  of 
3n  was  sent  for  to  form  another.  He,  however,  had 
omething  by  experience,  and  refused  to  be  the  premier. 
-Wellington  Ministry  was  then  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
structed,  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence  till  the  fol- 
pril,  when  it  met  its  Nemesis.  This  is  the  latest,  and 
ly  will  be  the  last,  exercise  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  in 
g  a  Ministry,  independent  of  the  will  of  Parliament, 
its  of  the  experiment  do  not  raise  our  opinion  of  the 
t,  not  only  of  William  IV.,  who  wished  to  govern 
on  the  principle  of  George  III.,  but  also  of  Stockmar 
X.  No.  CXC  VI.]-.New  Sbwes,  Vol.  XLIIL  No.  IL         IL  ¥L 
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and  others  like  minded  with  him,  who  think  that  the  Cro^ 
should  personally  take  a  part  in  the  government,  independen 
of,  if  not  in  opposition  to,  Parliament.  That  Stockmar  was  i 
«ome  degree  one  of  the  King's  secret  ill-advisers  in  this  matte 
we  think  probable,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given.  The  proba 
bility  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  as  we  shall  see  later  oo 
he  was  afterwards  concerned  in  advising  the  dismissal  by  pre 
rogative  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Baron  E.  von  Stockmar  refers  to  this  dismissal  as  a  prooj 
that  the  English  Sovereign  "  is  not  a  mere  nodding  mandario,' 
and  has  ''an  important  sphere  of  political  duty,"  and  with  the 
usual  ignorance  and  rashness  of  foreigners  in  dealing  witii 
English  politics,  he  attempts  to  show  from  this  case  that  m 
constitutional  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  "is  both 
morally  and  practically  nonsense."  We  will  give  his  own 
words : — 

"  When  King  William  dismissed  the  Whig  ministry,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  new 
ministers  were  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  conflict  of  the  King^ 
with  their  predecessors,  as  this  was  a  matter  which  had  been  coododed 
before  his  Majesty  sent  for  him  (the  Duke).  [PeeVs  MemoirSf  ToLii. 
p.  23.]  Peel  stated  in  reply,  that  he  was  well  aware  that  by  his  tocepi- 
ance  of  office  he  became  technically,  if  not  morally,  responsible  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  preceding  Government,  although  he  had  Dot  the 
remotest  concern  in  it.  Todd  ("  Parliamentary  Government,"  p.  124) 
praises  the  more  perfect  correctness  of  view,  inasmuch  as  a  Coostita- 
tional  King  cannot  undertake  any  act  of  government  without  taa^ 
one  being  responsible  for  it.  In  those  words  of  Peel's,  however,  th€f« 
is  the  distinct  admission  that  the  responsibility  of  the  new  minittiy 
for  the  dismissal  of  the  old  one  was  both  morally  and  pracHcailj  so^^ 
sense.  They  proved,  moreover,  how  important  in  fact  is  the  functioo 
of  the  Crown  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind.  It  appears  from  the  above  that 
the  English  sovereign  has  an  important  sphere  of  duty."* 

The  doctrine  of  ministerial  responsibility  was  admirsJdy  sta*^ 
and  enforced  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech  on  the  dinttifisw 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  by 
Lord  Russell  and  the  other  Ministers  in  the  debates  relating  ^ 
Prince  Albert's  position  (31st  January,  1854),  and  may  be  thus 
summed  up: — Ministers  are  responsible  for  every  State tian** 
action  of  the  Sovereign ;  if  they  do  not  wish  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility they  must  resign.  The  House  of  Commons  can  gi^ 
practical  eflFect  to  this  responsibility  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in,  or  an  address  for  the  removal  of,  Ministers — c  gr.,  in  1835— tk* 
House,  before  proceeding  to  any  other  business,  could  b*'* 
shown  its  disapproval  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Whig  Ministry  hj 


♦  "Memoirs/'  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  380, 381. 
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or  other  of  these  votes,  and  so  removed  the  Peel  Cabinet, 
isterial  responsibility,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  dogmatic 
rtions  of  M.  E.  von  Stockmar,  is  neither  monJIy  nor  prac- 
ly  nonsense. 

tockmar's  more  intimate  and  influential  connexion  with  the 
:lish  Court  commenced  in  May,  1837.  Some  time  previously 
ad  been  arranged  by  King  Leopold  that  from  the  24th  of 
.  month,  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
D  as  heiress  presunoptive  she  attained  her  majority,  Stock- 
'  **  should  reside  in  England  as  the  trusty  helper  and  adviser 
be  Princess."  He  accordingly  arrived  in  England  on  the  25th 
f.  William  IV.  had  been  taken  seriously  ill  a  few  days  before, 
on  the  20th  June  he  died.  Stockmar  remained  in  England 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Queen's  accession. 

His  external  position,"  says  his  biographer,  '^viras  an  undefined 
;  circumstances  would  hardly  have  admitted  of  any  other,  nur 

Id  another  have  suited  or  satisfied  him Upon  us  devolves 

task  of  describing  the  manner  of  his  activity  on  the  delicate 
;lish  terrain^  and  in  the  difficult  period  of  the  first  years  of  Queen 
lOria's  reign."* 

sXy  then,  was  the  manner  of  Stockmar's  activity  ?  We  are 
I  that— 

X)ckmar'8  clear  insight  made  him  carefully  avoid  every  interference 
1  English  affairs  of  State.  Had  he  so  interfered,  he  would  have 
sd  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  King  Leopold^  who  employed 
,  and  would  at  once  have  rendered  his  position  in  England  impos- 

e He  had  nevertheless  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  an 

ght  into  State  affairs.** 

hat  follows  is  significant : — 

'  It  IS  true  that  a  confidential  person  of  this  kind  may  now  and  then 
irectly  exercise  an  influence  over  affairs  with  which  it  is  neither  his 
'J  nor  his  desire  to  interfere ;  and  where  the  confidence  reposed  is 
'  limited  to  certain  special  objects,  such  a  person  may  at  times  be 
led  upon  to  express  directly  an  opinion  upon  affairs  of  this  kind.*'t 

Considering  that  this  book  avowedly  "lifts  the  veil  but  a 
'le,"  we  think  that  this  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  justifies  our 
signating  Stockmar  as  the  "  secret  cmd  irrespoTisible  Minister 
<»  constUvMonal  Sovereign*'  He  was  so  even  before  the 
"ival  of  Prince  Albert,  in  a  far  greater  degree  after  that  event, 
1  more  and  more  so  as  the  Prince  was  gradually  allowed  to 
)rcise  an  influence  in  English  politics.  In  the  following 
•8age  the  veil  is  lifted  a  little  more : — 

Stockmar  was  the  familiar  and  confidential  friend  of  the  Boyal 
•  ••Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  379.  f  Ibid.  pp.  380,  387. 
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couple,  who  discussed  everything  with  him,  the  little  as  well  as  the 
great,  and  claimed  his  advice  and  assistance  for  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other."* 

And  still  higher  in  what  follows  : — 

"  He  felt  called  upon  to  exchange  the  part  of  a  quiet  observer  for 
that  of  a  quiet  co-operator  only  when  the  personal  interests  of  the 
royal  families,  or  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Belgium,  or  the  vital 
interests  of  Belgium'  were  called  in  question." 

In  fact  the  situation  filled  by  Stockmar  in  the  English  Court 
was  that  well  known  in  German  Courts,  and  described  in  this 
book  (vol.  i.  p.  379)  as  Cabinet  Councillor  of  the  Crown,  but 
which  before  the  present  reign  was  wholly  unknown  in  England. 
With  this  office  Stockmar  united  that  of  unrecognised  Minister 
for  Belgium  and  Germany. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign  before 
her  unconstitutional  Minister  assumed  the  part  of  leader  of  Op- 
position to  her  constitutional  Premier,  Lord  Melbourna  As 
chief  of  the  party  in  power.  Lord  Melbourne,  like  every  English 
statesman  so  situated,  paid  due  regard  to  party  interests.  The 
Queen  placed  in  him,  and — as  all  parties  agree — justly,  almost 
filial  confidence,  and  was  in  all  things  guided  by  him.  Stockmar, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  Queen  "that 
she  was  Queen  of  the  entire  people,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to 
hold  herself  free  from  the  bonds  of  any  party."  "  On  this  point," 
says  the  biographer,  "  Stockmar  was  not  agreed  with  Melbourne, 
and  had  many  a  dispute  with  him  thereon.''t 

This  advice  may  have  been  well  intended  and  sound  in  itself 
our  objection  to  it  is  that  it  was  given  by  a  foreigner,  the  avowed 
employe  of  a  foreign  Sovereign,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
the  Queen's  constitutional  and  natural  adviser  ;  and  by  one  who 
could  so  forget  himself  and  his  position  as  to  designate  her 
Minister  to  the  youthful  Sovereign  by  the  nickname  of  the  Poco- 
curante.  The  annoyance  caused  to  Lord  Melbourne  by  Stock- 
mar and  his  position  may  be  judged  by  his  remark  :— "£mg 
Leopold  and  Stockmar  are  very  good  and  intelligent  people,  bat 
I  dislike  very  much  to  hear  it  said  by  my  friends  that  I  am 
influenced  by  them — we  know  it  is  not  true,  but  still  I  dislike  to 
hear  it  said.*' J  Nor  was  the  uneasiness  caused  by  Stockmar s 
anomalous  position  felt  by  Lord  Melbourne  alona 

"  One  day  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Abercomby, 
declared  to  the  Premier  that  he  felt  it  would  be  his  duty  to  call 
attention   in   Parliament   to   the    unconstitutional  position  of  that 

*  "  Biographical  Sketch,"  yol.  i.  p.  Ixxv. 
t  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.  p.  389.  J  Ibid.  p.  389. 
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foreigner  Stockmar.  Melbourne  replied,  that  Stockmar  was  a  person 
who  tilled  a  gap  caused  by  circumstances  in  certain  relations,  with  his 
(Melbourne's)  knowledge  and  approval.  Lord  Melbourne  related  the 
circumstance  to  Stockmar,  who  exclaimed,  "  Tell  Abercomby  to  bring 
forward  his  motion  against  me  in  Parliament ;  I  shall  know  how  to 
defend  myself."* 

Notwithstanding  the  probability  given  to  this  story  by  Lord 
Brougham's  description  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abercomby  as  a  man 
who  got  on  in  the  world  by  ever  making  himself  disagreeable, 
we  cannot  receive  it  as  historical.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
Speaker  would  have  announced  his  intention  to  do  that  which 
his  position  and  all  its  traditions  would  prevent  his  doing,  or 
that  the  House,  then  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  would  have  permitted 
their  Speaker  to  take  a  course  so  wholly  unprecedented.  The 
truth  we  take  to  be  this — that  both  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country  there  was  a  general  uneasiness  as  to  Stockmar's  position ; 
that  the  Speaker  knowing  this,  and  himself  sharing  the  general 
feeling,  told  Lord  Melbourne  that  it  was  likely  the  attention  of 
Parliament  would  be  called  to  the  subject;  and  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, whose  invariable  remark  on  hearing  that  anybody  in- 
tended doing  anything  was  "  Can't  you  leave  it  alone  ?"  dissuaded 
from  his  intention  whoever  thought  of  raising  the  question. 
The  invincible  ignorance  of  foreigners  as  to  English  officials  and 
customs  accounts  for  the  m^  thical  shape  which  the  story  assumef 
in  this  book.  Anyhow  the  story,  be  the  truth  contained  in  it 
much  or  little,  shows  with  what  jealousy  Stockmar 's  position  was 
regarded  by  English  politicians. 

From  the  summer  of  1838  until  January,  1840,  Stockmar  wai 
engaged  in  attendance  on  Prince  Albert,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring him  for  the  position  it  was  hoped  he  would  till.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  King  Leopold,  who  selected  Stockmar  for  this 
delicate  position,  should  have  chosen  a  foreigner,  and  one  not 
only  inclined  to  high  views  of  kingly  authority,  but  devoted  to 
other  interests  than  those  of  the  country  of  which  the  Prince  was 
to  become  the  first  citizen.  It  was  natural  that  King  Leopold, 
by  birth  a  foreigner  and  by  position  a  foreign  sovereign,  should 
make  such  a  choice ;  but  had  the  interests  of  England  been  his 
first  object  he  would  have  chosen  an  Englishman. 

In  January,  1840,  Stockmar  returned  to  England  in  the 
capacity  of  Prince  Albert's  plenipotentiary  to  negociate  the  treaty 
of  marriage  with  Lord  Palmerston  on  behalf  of  the  Queen. 
From  the  blame  heartily  bestowed  by  Stockmar  on  all  parties  for 
the  reduction  by  Parliament  of  the  proposed  annuity  to  the 

•  "  Memoirs,"  voL  i.  pp.  387,  388. 
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Prince,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  grievous  disappointment  both  to 
the  Prince  and  his  adviser.     Stockmar  accuses  even  his  &vourite 
Feel  of  having  in  this  case  allowed  "  party  feeling  and  passion  to 
get  the  better  of  higher  political  considerationa"*     We  thought 
at  the  time,  and  on  reading  this  book  our  previous  judgment  is 
confirmed,  that  in  the  then  state  of  the  country^ — i.e.,  a  financial 
crisis,   a  stagnation  of  commercial  industry,  and   among  the 
working  classes  almost  universally   a  strong  feeling   for  the 
Charter,  with  a  disposition  to  enforce  its  adoption  by  phpcal 
force,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  giving  his  influence  in  favour  of  the 
smaller  sum,  and  so  diminishing  the  burdens  imposed  by  the 
Royal  establishment  on  the  taxes  raised  from  an  overburdened 
and  exhausted  people,  showed  himself  a  truer  friend  than  the 
"Whigs  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  as  well  as  to  the  countiy. 
As  foreigners,  of  course  neither  the  Prince  or  Stockmar  would 
know  or  understand  the  state  of  things  which  led  Peel  to  take 
the  course  he  did.     The  defeat  of  the  Government  measure  as  to 
the  Prince  s  annuity  led  Stockmar,  in  his  oflSce  of  Cabinet  Coun- 
cillor to  the  Crown,  to  the  irregular  act  of  attempting  througha  lady 
to  open  negociations  with  the  Opposition  to  facilitate  the  paasiog 
of  the  bill  settling  the  Prince's  rank  and  precedencat    These 
negociations  failed,  but  Stockmar  s  advice  in  the  matter  was 
taken   by   the   Ministers.      The  part  of  the   bill  settling  the 
Prince's    rank    was   abandoned,   and   as   in    the   case  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  with  Prince  Leopold,  Prince 
Albert's    precedence  was  defined    by  an   Order  in  Council.} 
This  advice  being  strictly  according  to  precedent,  the  Ministers 
were  justified  in  taking  it,  notwithstanding  the  quarter  whenoe 
it  came.     Stockmar  took  the  same  highly  objectionable  couise 
of  negociating  between  the  Queen  and  Prince  and  the  Opposition 
with  regard  to  the  Regency  Bill  of  1840,  the  appointment  of  the 
Royal  household  at  the  change  of  Ministers  in  1841,§  and  in 
short,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  Crown  or  the 
Royal  family.  II     Intense  desire  was  felt  by  the  German  clique  in 
the  palace,  and  by  their  connexions  abroad,  that  the  B^ncy 
should  be  vested  in  Prince  Albert  alone,  and  not  in  the  Prince 
and  a  council  of  regency.     The  latter  plan  seems  to  have  been 
that  first  contemplated  by  the  Ministers,  as  it  certainly  was  de- 
sired, and  properly  desired,  by  the  surviving  sons  of  George  ULf 
In  the  event  of  the  Queen's  death  immediately  after  the  birth  w 
an  heir,  the  minority  would  have  lasted  eighteen  years.    The 
Regency  Act,  as  passed  through  the  intrigues  of  Stockmar,  made 
Prince  Albert  sole  regent.   The  Prince,  therefore,  would  for  those 

•  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  28.  f  Ibid.  p.  34.  J  Ibid.  p.  85. 
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ghteen  years  have  been  in  all  but  name  king  of  England.  Th& 
laracter  of  the  man — bis  talent,  his  strong  will,  his  leaning 
awards  prerogative,  if  not  absolutism — the  supreme  regard  he 
ways  felt  for  Germany  in  preference  to  England — the  influence 
rer  the  Prince  of  Stockmar,  who  thought  "  a  king  of  this  country 
ith  the  necessary  capacity  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  his  own 
ime  minister"* — Stockmar  s  dislike,  felt  no  doubt  equally  by 
a  royal  pupil,  to  Parliamentary  government — his  contemptuous^ 
timate  of  English  statesmen  and  the  English  people — all  these 
roes  working  together,  would  in  all  probability  have*  made  the 
uBtory  of  this  country  from  1840  to  1858  and  onwards,  very 
fferent  to  what  it  has  been.  Looking  at  the  dangers  we  have 
caped,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  we  were  saved  from 
ich  a  destiny.  The  Prince  in  a  letter  to  his  father  (24!th  July, 
J40),  writes — "There  has  been  much  trouble  to  carry  the 
Atter  [the  Regency  Bill]  through,  for  all  sorts  of  intrigues  were 
» work ;  and  had  not  Stockmar  gained  the  Opposition  for  the 
[inisters,  it  might  have  ended  as  did  the  50,000^."!  To  enable 
im  to  gain  this  much  desired  object,  Stockmar  seems  to  have 
itrigoed  to  secure  the  influence  of  The  Timea.X 
In  September,  1841,  the  Whigs,  evidently  to  Stockmar's  great 
btisfiEu^tion,  were  driven  from  office,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came 
.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  light  in  which  Stockmar  viewed 
.e  new  Minister : — 

*^  I  place  (he  writes)  great  reliance  on  Peel's  capacity  as  a  statesman* 
ant  of  confidence  in  himself  and  in  others  appears  to  me  to  be  hia 
»k  point.  1  should  consider  him,  therefore,  better  fitted  for  quiet 
an  for  stormy  times  ;  anyhow,  he  will  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 
s  predecessor,  be  Prime  Minister  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
ftoing  the  confidence  that  1  do  in  his  honesty,  I  hope  that  the  Boyal 
*erogative  will  be  far  better  maintained  by  him  than  by  Melbourne, 
know  for  certain,  however,  that  Peel  does  not  yet  believe  that  he 
ssesses  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  to  the  extent  which  he  wishes 
d  requires.  The  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  as  his 
end.  [What  follows  shovtrs  how  the  events  of  1840  rankled  in  the 
arman  mind.]  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Prince  should  have  had 
is  opportunity  of  heaping  eoais  of  fire  on  the  head  of  Peel,  who 
dnoed  the  Prince's  income  by  20,000/.,  and  did  his  best  to  deprive 
m  of  his  rank."§ 

All  likelihood  of  a  regency  now  disappeared ;  and  encouraged 
J  what  he  believed  to  be  Peel's  views  of  prerogative,  Stockmar 
»t  to  work  to  secure  for  the  Prince  the  same  position  in  another 
am. 

•  <<  Memoirs,"  vol  L  p.  380.  \  fi)id.  vol  ii.  p.  46. 

X  Ibid.  p.  44.  \  Ibid.  pp.  54i  55. 
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When  Stockmar  returned  to  England  in  September,  1& 
(says  his  biographer),  he  had,  as  we  see  from  his  notes,  loi 
nepociations  with  Peel  on  tfie  re-eatahlishment  of  the  constit 
tional  authority  of  the  Queen  and  on  the  position  of  the  Priac 

"  It  was  my  maxim  (he  writes)  that  the  Prince  is  the  necessai 
private  secretary  of  the  Queen.  This  view  had  been  accepted  by  tl 
late  Lord  Grey,  Abercomby,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  Peel  allowe 
that  position  to  the  Prince,  at  least  d^  facto,  but  from  that  time 
constantly  preached  to  the  Queen  that  the  first  favourable  opportunit, 
ought  to  be  seized,  in  order  to  obtain  a  legal  sanction  for  that  positioi 
of  the  Prince,  and  in  order  to  define  by  a  Bill,  the  place,  the  rights 
the  duties  of  a  Prince  Consort,  thus  filling  up  a  gap  which  existwl  ii 
the  Constitution.  There  was  another  motive  for  this — viz.,  to  rende; 
unnecessary  the  wish  of  the  Queen,  expressed  in  December  1841,  t< 
bestow  on  the  Prince  the  title  of  King.  I  was  of  opinion  that  by  thi 
bestowal  of  an  idle  kingly  title,  the  Prince  would  be  brought  into  \ 
false  position  with  regaid  to  the  nation  and  his  own  children." 

"  Peel,  as  Stockmar  relates,  considered  not  only  the  kingly  title 
but  also  the  legal  definition  of  the  position  of  the  Prince,  unadvis- 
able  on  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be  experienced  in  Parliament 
The  wish  of  the  Queen  with  regard  to  the  title  had  not  renudned  \ 
secret  and  the  enemies  were  already  mischievously  rejoicing  over  th 
expected  result,  [We  wish  the  biographer  had  enlightened  us  as  tc 
whom  he  designates  by  the  word  *  enemies.'  We  presume  he  meaw 
English  statesmen.]  The  following  words  of  Lady  Palmerston  wen 
reported  to  Peel :  *  If  Peel  listens  to  the  wish  of  the  Queen,  be  ii 
lost — he  will  be  beaten  in  Parliament.  If  he  resists  the  Queen,  then 
will  be  a  brefich  between  her  Majesty  and  him.'  But  Peel  was  too 
prudent  and  the  Queen  too  temperate  to  allow  either  the  one  or  the 
other  to  come  to  pass.  The  result  was  that  nothing  was  done  in  ordei 
to  regulate  the  position  of  the  Prince  by  law."* 

This  passage,  we  think,  justifies  us  in  attributing  to  Stockmar'fi 
influence  the  fact  that  the  Prince  defined  his  own  position  ^^^ 

Private  secretary  of  the  Sovereign,  and  her  permanent  minister.  1 
he  idea  of  a  permanent  minister  is  as  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Stockraar's  opinions  and  aims  as  it  is  unknown  to  the  Eog' 
lish  Constitution,  and  repugnant  to  it  in  its  later  developments. 
Considering  that  in  three  hundred  years  there  had  been  only 
two  Prince  Consorts — that  the  prospect  of  there  being  anotbci 
seemed  remote — that  in  the  case  of  William  III.  the  elevation 

*  •*  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  494,  495.  Our  readers  will  please  to  bear  uj 
mind  this  inentiou  of  Lady  Palcnerston  in  connexion  with  the  enemies  allad^ 
to,  when  they  read  what  we  hereafter  say  as  to  the  relations  between  I^ 
Palmerston  and  Prince  Albert. 

t  In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  respecting  the  office  of  Coajj 
mander-in-Chief,  published  in  the  Introduction  to  "  Speeches  and  Addresses « 
the  Prince  Consort,"  p.  73,  and  quoted  in  these  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  pp-  *S'» 
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foreigner,  the  husband  of  a  Queen  Regnant  to  Regal  equality 
I  his  wife,  and  the  consequent  embroilment  of  England  in 
fign  politics,  was  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  enormous 
antages  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  —  the  Queen's  consti- 
onal  advisers  of  1841  acted  most  wisely,  and  strictly  in 
}rdance  with  all  English  tradition  and  precedent,  in  resisting 
proposal  of  her  unconstitutional  adviser  to  define  by  positive 
ctment  the  position  of  a  Prince  Consort,  and  in  leaving  it  to 
leveloped  and  modified  by  the  free  action  of  time  and  circum- 
ices.  A  later  passage  in  these  memoirs  shows  that  nothing 
•t  of  the  Prince  8  complete  regal  equality  with  the  Queen 
Id  have  satisfied  Stockmar — if  indeed  he  did  not  desire  that 
e  should  exist  between  them,  as  in  ordinary  marriages,  sub- 
iency  of  the  wife  to  the  husband.  The  passage  referred  to 
tes  to  the  Parliamentary  debates  of  January,  1854,  on  the 
ice  Consort's  interference  in  affairs  relating  to  the  Russian 
'.  Lord  Campbell,  then  Lord  Chief  Justice,  said  in  the 
ise  of  Lords  that  "  It  was  not  as  a  Privy  Councillor  that  his 
ed  Highness  had  to  give  counsel,  but  it  was  as  the  cdter  ego,  as 
Consort  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.''  Of  course  it  could 
be  expected  that  Lord  Campbell  would  miss  an  opportunity 
ttering  as  uncontrovertible  law  a  dictum  so  pleasing  to  princely 

but  which  the  merest  tyro  in  the  law  knows  to  be  not  only 
ipported  by  a  single  rag  of  authority  in  any  decided  case  or 
•book,  but  to  be  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
those  authorities.  The  courtly  doctrines  of  Lord  Campbell 
>  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  please  Stockmar. 

iilDisters  (he  writes?)  have  not  shown  themselves  as  firm,  as  de- 
ined  as  I  could  have  wished,  and  as  without  danger  they  might 
been.  The  only  one  who  was  not  afraid  to  utter  the  bare  maxim 
the  husband  is  necessarily  the  alier  ego  of  the  wife,  was  the  Lord 
f  Justice,  Lord  Campbell,  but  he  did  not  uphold  or  carry  perfectly 
igh  this  doctrine.*** 

the  French  courtiers  who  were  plus  Royalistea  que  le 
Lord  Campbell  and  Stockmar  in  their  zeal  for  the  Prince's 
ity  and  power  went  far  beyond,  indeed  contrary  to,  his  own 
late  of  the  duties  inseparable  from  his  position.  In  his 
r  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  which  we  have  before 
red,  the  Prince  writing  of  himself  says : —    . 

?he  husband  should  entirely  sink  his  own  individual  existence  in 
of  his  wife ;  that  he  should  aim  at  no  power  by  himself  or  for 
ilf ;  should  shun  ostentation ;  assume  no  separate  responsibility 
a  the  public,  but  make  his  position  entirely  a  part  of  hers." 

•  "  Memoirs,"  voL  ii.  pp.  501,  504. 
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This  was  written  in  1850,  but  as  the  appetite  for  power  gr 
by  what  it  feeds  on,  it  may  be  that  in  1854}  Stockmar's  opii 
was  that  then  held  by  the  Prince. 

Had  Stockmar  succeeded  in  gaining  a  legally  defined  posi 
and  powers  for  the  Prince,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  the 
the  Prince,  guided  by  Stockmar,  would  have  made  of  it 
have  said  that  aversion  to  parliamentary  government  was  on 
Stockmar's  great  characteristics.  Of  this  these  volumes  coo 
abundant  proof.     Thus  he  writes  in  1851 : — 

"  The  evil  from  which  we  suffer  since  the  Eeform  Bill  is  al^ 
becoming  greater.  I  mean  the  growing  omnipotence  of  the  Hob 
Commons  and  its  interference  with  things  belonging  to  the  execn 
In  order  to  check  this  evil  we  want  a  series  of  able  Premiers ;  the 
which  separates  a  llepublic  from  a  Constitutional  Monarchy  i^ 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  therefore  ii  is  not  suiEcicntlj  defei 
To  defend  it,  however,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Ministry.  This  del 
must  take  place  at  any  moment  when  the  representatives  of  the  pi 
avail  themselves  knowingly  or  imknowingly  of  the  forms  of  the 
stitution  in  order  to  imperil  it  or  its  essence,  and  to  carry  the  eoi 
unobserved  by  the  multitude  into  another  form  of  government, 
every  such  attempt,  the  Minister  must  offer  the  most  serioas  of 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Ue  must  openly  profess  this 
ciple :  *  You  have  a  Constitution  which  the  majority  of  the  p 
wishes  to  see  preserved,  and  1  shall  not  allow  a  minority  to  vm 
omnipotence  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  long  aspired  1 
order  to  cheat  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  deprive  it, of  its 
right."* 

This  was  the  tone  which  our  German  philosophy- 
Cabinet  Councillor  of  the  Crown — would  have  had  ''an 
Premier  "  assume  towards  the  House  of  Commons.  When 
superficial  critic  of  English  Parliaments  and  statesmen 
spoke  of  the  evils  of  the  growing  power  of  the  House  of  Comi 
since  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  v 
sentatives  of  the  people  trying  to  cheat  the  majority  ol 
nation  of  its  good  right,  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that 
growing  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  result 
having  been  made  by  the  Beform  Bill  more  of  a  represent 
body,  and  that  it  was  the  influence  of  the  majority  ol 
electors  sending  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commoes  i 
causes  it  to  attain  more  and  more  of  control  over  the  exeeo 
This  same  letter  concludes  with  the  following  superdlioui 
burst — "  This  English  mania  of  making  all  poUtical  wmdc 
consist  in  the  art  of  satisfying  Parliament,  and  of  tricking 
clever  speeches,  makes  me  sick/'f 

*  "  Memoirs,"  voL  il  pp.  448»  4A^,  450.  f  ^hid.  p.  iS^ 
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ipposing  our  German  critic  would  have  condescended  to  listen 
ly  benighted  Englishman  on  the  working  of  our  institutions, 
bould  have  commended  to  his  notice  Lord  Macaulay  s  vindi- 
II  of  Parliamentary  Government  which  we  quoted  in  our 
number,*  but  we  presume  that  the  High  Prerogative  German 
d  have  considered  the  English  statesman  tainted  with,  to 
phrase  common  in  France  during  the  Second  Empire, ''  the 
of  Parliamentarism." 

lis  was  not  a  mere  thoughtless  effusion  in  a  hasty  letter.  It 
Stockmar's  deliberate  judgment,  thus  repeated  towards  the 
of  his  life : — 

ioce  the  Beform  Bill  [he  writes  July  26,  1858]  suddenly  ad- 
d  a  greater  mass  of  democratic  matter  into  the  House  of  Com- 
nons  than  had  been  compatible  with  the  former  practice  of 
lunent,  a  democratic  party  has  arisen  who  aim  at  the  omnipotence 
J  House  of  Commons.  They  have  in  vi^vv,  and  try  to  effect  the 
lling  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  English  Constitution 
9  1880.  Whenever,  since  the  Reform,  the  Whigs  have  held 
eins,  they  have  allied  themselves  with  this  party,  have  governed 
their  aid,  and  existed  through  their  favour.  In  the  short  inter- 
n  which  the  so-called  Tories  were  in  power  they  followed  their 
oessors  in  practice,  whatever  their  own  theoretical  creed  might 
With  the  single  exception  of  Peel,  I  may  say  that  all  the 
ters  whom  I  have  known  since  1830  have  intentionally  and  un- 

feionally  laboured  to  destroy  the  Constitution  before  1830 

Dot  despair,  but  it  is  enough  to  make  one  low-spirited  and  afraid 
one  considers  to  what  Ministers  and  to  what  an  absurd  usurping 
e  of  Commons  the  fate  of  England  is  at  present  entru8ted."t 

e  therefore  can  perfectly  well  judge  what  would  have  been 
esult  of  Prince  Albert's  attaining  the  position  which  Stock- 
sought  for  him.  All  English  ministers  since  1830,  Peel 
)ted,  are  condenmed  because  they  have  wisely  given  way  to 
rowing  demands  of  public  opinion  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
led  that  that  opinion  has  been  unmistakeably  expressed, 
oremier  would  have  been  sufficiently  *'  able "  in  Stockmar's 
but  the  ^'  Permanent  Minister,"  the  Prince  himself,  and,  as 
artainly  possessed  the  "necessary  capacity,"  no  doubt,  he 
1  have  been  instigated  by  Stockmar  to  make  himself  his 
Prime  Minister.  To  what  a  dead  lock  should  we  have  been 
;ht  I  On  the  one  side  an  irremoveable  minister  devoted  to 
j;n  interests,  with  absolutist  sympathies  and  even  tendencies, 
ng  10  restore  the  constitution  as  it  existed  before  1830.  On 
iher  hand  the  Parliament  and  the  people  set  on  attaining 
by  year  more  and  more  of  free  and  selfnletermined  govern- 

«  Vide  the  Weitmimler  Review,  Jan.  1873,  pp.  52,  53. 
t  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  545,  546,  647. 
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ment,  and  yearly  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  foreign  politics.  Stockmar  s  ideal,  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  Prince  also,  of  the  relation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Parliament  is  best  represented  by  that  which  exists  a 
few  years  ago  between  the  Parliament  of  Prussia  and  Bismarck, 
to  which  England  and  her  Parliament  would  never  have  sub- 
mitted. The  House  of  Commons  is  condemned  by  Stockmar  as 
*'  absurb  and  usurping,"  but  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  and 
future  generations,  judging  by  that  test  the  House  of  CommoDS 
as  it  was  constituted  from  1832  to  1868,  will  not  be  iDclinedto 
think  that  England  would  have  been  better  governed  by  two 
clever  and  ambitious  Germans  Let  us  hear  the  testimooy  of 
one  of  our  ablest  statesmen  as  to  the  labours  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  that  period.  It  is  that  of  one  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  democratic  spirit  or  party,  or  disposed  servilely 
to  flatter  either  Parliament  or  people. 

"  I  can  remember  the  time  myself  [i.e.,  Stockmar's  golden  age,  the 
ante-Reform  period  before  1830],  when  the  House  of  Commons  w» 
regarded,  not  as  representing  the  wishes  and  forwarding  the  views  of 
the  bulk  of  the  English  people,  but  as  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  carrying  out  improvements  which  were  desired  by  them,  and  that 
was  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes ;  it  was  an  opinion 
shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  education  and  property  of  the  countn', 
and  but  for  which  conviction  the  Keform  Bill  would  never  have  pi»ed 
into  law.  Let  me  ask.  Have  not  the  results  fulfilled  and  exceeded  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  prophet  of  that  time  ?  Look  at  the 
noble  work — the  heroic  work — which  the  House  of  Commons  his  per- 
formed within  these  thirty-five  years.  It  has  gone  through  and  rt- 
vised  every  institution  of  this  country ;  it  has  scanned  our  trade,  oor 
colonies,  our  laws,  and  our  municipal  institutions  ;  everything  that «» 
complained  of,  everything  that  had  grown  distasteful,  has  been  touched 
with  success  and  moderation  by  the  amending  hand.'** 

The  truth  of  this  no  ono  well  informed  on  the  subject  can 
dispute,  and  the  re-Reformed  Parliament  has  not  shown  itself 
less  fruitful  in  noble  and  heroic  work  than  its  predecessor. 
Would  one  of  Stockmar's  "  able  premiers,''  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Lords  Castlereagh  and  Liverpool,  with  a  Parliament 
submissive  to  his  dictation,  have  done  as  well  for  England  as 
"  this  absurd  and  usurping  House  of  Commons  ?" 

The  great  object  of  Stockmar,  however,  in  seeking  to  gain**"* 
defined  position  and  power  for  Prince  Albert  was  not  only  ^ 
oppose  the  progress  of  popular  power  in  England,  but  to  enabis 
the  Prince,  hardly  if  at  all  checked  or  controlled  by  Parliame^' 
or  Ministers,  to  employ  in  Continental  politics  and  intrigues  tw 

•  "Speeches  and  Letters  on  Reform,"  by  the  Rt  Hon.  R.  Lowe, Mi*- 
p.  51. 
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rer  and  influence  of  England  in  favour  of  the  interests  of 
gium  and  Germany.  These  were  the  great  interests  of 
d^mar's  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  filled 
h  details  relating  to  the  politics  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  to 
^kmar's  German  policy,"  to  "  Prince  Albert  s  German  policy," 
interesting  to  the  German  readers  for  whom  this  book  was 
[inally  published,  but  which  have  little  or  no  interest  for  the 
at  majority  of  Englishmen.  To  them  the  value  of  this  portion 
ihe  Memoirs  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  relations  between 
d  Palmerston  and  Prince  Albert,  and  to  these  we  now  propose 
»U  attention. 

(Narrating  the  circumstances  which  in  December,  1851,  led  to 
memorable  event  of  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  by  the 
een,  or  rather  by  the  Prince,  for  his  recognition  of  the  govem- 
nt  of  Louis  Napoleon  after  the  coup  d'etat,  our  biographer 
IS,  to  use  his  own  phrase"  "  lifts  the  veil  a  little  :" — 

'  A  certain  antagonism  had  long  existed  between  Palmerston  and 
Prince  Consort.  The  Prince  could  not  approve  of  the  restless, 
erfering,  and  demonstrative  line  of  policy  which  the  Minister  since 
18  had  adopted  more  and  more,  which  offended  the  Continental 
ernments,  injured  England,  and  benefited  nobody.  The  Prince 
9d  up  for  the  right  of  supervision  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  foreign 
itics.  This  was  again  displeasing  to  the  self-willed  lord,  and  the 
ans  and  artifices  he  employed  to  escape  from  that  control  did  not 
JTove  matters."* 

rhe  following  extracts  from  Stockmar's  correspondence  show 
(estimation  in  which  the  English  statesman  was  held  in  the 
lace.  In  November,  1851,  Stockmar  writes — "  I  think  the 
a  has  been  some  time  insane."  And  again,  on  December 
ad:— 

'  Ever  since  I  returned  here,  therefore,  for  the  last  two  months,  he 
ilmerston]  has  been  guilty  of  follies  which  confirm  me  more  and 
Pe  in  my  firm  opinion  that  he  is  not  quite  right  in  his  mind.  The 
nee  might  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  rush  in  and  throw  him 
r,  but  he  quite  agreed  with  my  advice,  which  was  that  he  ought  to 
lain  a  mere  spectator,  as  I  feel  certain  that  if  Palmerston  requires 
ther  thrust  his  colleagues  themselves  will  give  it."t 

&  Prince  did  not  long  remain  a  mere  spectator  : — 

Immediately  after  the  coup,  d'etat  the  Queen  and  the  Prince," 
bes  M.  E.  von  Stockmar,  "  discussed  the  line  of  policy  to  be  ob- 
^ed  by  England  with  regard  to  this  event.  It  was  settled  that  it 
st  be  a  policy  of  abstinence  and  of  neutrality.  The  Queen  wrote  in 
\  sense  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  declared  his  entire  agreement.''^ 

this,  if  true — and  no  doubt  it  is — is  instructive.  The  policy 
England  on  a  grave  question  of  foreign  policy  is  settled  in  a 

"  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  458.  f  Ibid.  p.  458.  +  Ibid.  p.  400. 
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Tnatrimonial  t^e-d-tete,  without  reference  to  the  advioe  or  opinions 
of  any  of  her  Majesty's  constitutional  advisers,  although  iney  are 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  the  country  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  England.  The  Prime  Minister  is  told  what  the  policy  of  his 
Cabinet  must  be,  and  he  agrees,  perhaps  because  he  cannot  help 
himself  Though  the  constitutional  advisers  were  not,  the  un- 
constitutional adviser  no  doubt  was,  consulted.  The  result,  as  we 
all  remember,  was  Lord  Palmerston*s  dismissal  What  follows  is 
an  instructive  comment  on  the  value  of  royal  interference  with 
Ministers,  of  irresponsible  advisers,  and  of  the  amateur  states- 
manship of  foreigners  in  English  politics. 

''  It  has  been  Palmerstop's  maxim  for  a  long  time  (writes  Stockmar 
in  October,  1854),  that  an  alliance  between  France  and  England oodd 
hold  the  rest  of  Europe  in  check.  From  this  his  maxim  I  explain  to 
myself  his  wild  experiment  of  publicly  approving  the  coup  d'M  of 
Louis  Napoleon  immediately  after  its  success,  which  was  contraiyto 
his  duty  as  Minister,  and  his  attempt  at  establishing  a  political  noder- 
standing  with  the  Napoleons,  in  spite  of  the  general  condemnation  of 
the  events  of  December.  In  order  to  be  just,  I  must  admit  that  he, at 
that  time,  saw  more  keenly  into  the  future  than  all  of  tM,  as  am  saw 
through  glasses  darkened  by  indignation  at  the  coup  d'elak  The 
Kussian  madness  certainly  made  the  Franco-Engliiih  alliance  a  politi- 
cal necessity,  and  Falmerston  may  justly  say  that  he  recognised  that 
necessity  sooner  than  we.     He  certainly  had  the  better  of  w."* 

By  the  us  is  doubtless  meant  the  Prince  and  Stockmar. 
Notwithstanding  that  Lord  Palmerston's  sanity  was  thos 
established  against  the  doubts  cast  on  it  by  Stockmar,  neither 
he  nor  the  Prince  seem  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  errors  in  1851.  The  formation  of  the 
Aberdeen-Russell  Ministry  seems  to  have  been  watched  by 
Stockmar  with  jealousy  and  distnist,-f-  and  his  biographer  "lito 
the  veil"  enough  for  us  to  see  that  Prince  Albert  and  Stockmar 
were  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  authorised  and  re- 
sponsible Ministers.     Writing  of  the  Russian  War,  he  says:— 

"  The  efforts  of  the  Prince  Consort  against  the  course  of  events  wen 
in  vain.  His  policy  was  simply  this — he  wished  to  see  thewartferted 
through  a  common  action  of  the  Four  Powers  ;  the  danger  of  ao  ex- 
clusive alliance  with  France,  and  the  precarious  nature  of  such  an 
alliance,  was  perfectly  clear  to  him.  On  the  one  side  he  had  to  fight 
against  the  excessive  confidence  of  Aberdeen,  who  always  supposed  the 
best  intentions  in  Russia,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  every  word  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  therefore  did  not  act  with  sufficient  decisioD 
against  Russia  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Aberdeen  used  to  aaj, 
that  even  if  Russia  were  not  honest,  one  ought  to  treat  one*8  enemies 
as  if  they  were  honest.     The  Prince  admitted  the  truth  of  thii  in  > 

•  «  Memoire,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  463,  46i.  f  Ibid.  p.  468. 
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3un  sense,  bat  he  added  that  one  need  not  believe  in  their  honesty. 

the  other  hand,  it  was  his  duty  to  watch  Palmerston,  who  was 
tjs  spinning  new  threads  in  the  interest  of  the  French  alliance. 
.  .  It  gave  him  particular  pleasure  to  support  such  French  wishes 
night  be  most  unpalatable  to  the  Court.  He  could  thus  take  his 
nge  for  what  he  had  suffered  for  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851.  All 
le  circumstances  naturally  increased  the  tension  in  his  relations  to 

Prince  Consort  Curiously  enough,  circumstances  happened  in 
ember,  1853,  as  in  that  of  1851,  which  still  more  embittered  that 
fcion."* 

t  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  Mr.  Cobden's  dying  testi- 
ly to  Lord  Palmerston  to  see  what  a  mistaken  estimate  of 
I  was  formed  by  the  courtier  who  wrote  this,  in  supposing  that 
policy  with  regard  to  France  was  dictated  by  a  petty  desire 
Bvenge  himself  and  annoy  the  Prince.  Those  who  come  after 
vill  no  doubt  think  that  the  Anglo-French  alliance  during 
Second  Empire  was  the  best  element  in  the  foreign  policy 
B  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  opinion 
t  attributed  in  this  extract  to  Prince  Albert  will  not  enhance 
reputation  as  a  far-seeing  statesman.  The  circumstances 
ired  to  as  embittering  the  relations  between  him  and  Lord 
uerston  were  the  Prince's  interference  with  the  conduct  of  the 
nan  War.  As  to  the  extent  of  this  meddling  the  biographer 
I  not  in  the  least  lift  the  veil,  though  we  have  a  shadowy  and 
very  correct  sketch  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  the  matter, 
of  the  parliamentary  debates  on  it.  This  sketch  embraces  a 
;  dissertotion  on  the  causes  of  the  Prince's  general  unpopu  • 
;y  in  England,  written  in  the  sneering  and  contemptuous 
» usual  in  the  author  when  referring  to  Englishmen.t  On 
transaction  of  this  period  it  was  doubtless  in  the  biographer's 
er  to  have  lifted  the  veil,  but  he  has  not  thought  proper  to 
o.  It  was  at  the  time  in  political  circles  matter  of  common 
»rt  and  belief,  that  after  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan,  Lord 
nerston  was  desirous  of  appointing  as  his  successor  to  the 
mand-in-cbief  of  the  forces  in  the  East  Lord  Clyde,  then  Sir 
n  Campbell ;  that  the  appointment  was  opposed  by  Prince 
ert  on  the  pretext  that  Sir  Colin  was  not  of  sufficiently  good 
ily  to  command  the  British  army  ;  that,  to  please  the  Prince, 
command  was  given  to  an  aristocratic  nonentity  and  Court 
»urite,  who  held  a  command  in  the  Household  Brigade.  The 
Jt  was  the  minor  part  played  by  England  in  the  decisive 
its  of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  national  prestige. 
i,  however,  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered  by  the  brilliant 
iess  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  crushing  the  Indian  mutiny, 
appointment  to  the  Indian  command  not  being  coveted  or 

*  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  475,  476.        t  Ibid.  p.  480  et  seq. 
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desired  by  Court  favourites  nor  dictated  by  Boyal  prejudic 
If  this  report  were  true,  the  transaction  casts  equal  discredit 
the  Prince  and  Lord  Palmerston.  It  was  the  Minister's  duty 
the  country  to  have  resigned ;  had  he  done  so,  and  stated 
Parliament  that  his  reason  for  resigning  was  that  his  advice 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  overruled  by  an  irresponsible  i 
fluence  behind  the  Throne,  that  influence  would  have  receiv 
a  decisive  check,  and  the  Minister  would  have  been  carried  ba 
to  power  by  the  irresistible  will  of  the  nation.  If  the  story 
untrue,  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  sake  of  the  memorii 
of  the  Prince,  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  of  Stockmar,  to  ha\ 
referred  to  and  refuted  it. 

With  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  Stockmar*s  active  influenc 
in  English  politics  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  being  then  sevent 
years  of  age,  he  finally  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  died  ii 
1863,  not  long  outliving  his  royal  friend  and  pupil. 

As  we  said  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  these  Memoirs  coDtaii 
some  noteworthy  revelations  as  to  the  practical  working  of  tbi 
monarchical  element  in  our  Constitution.  We  do  not  underrati 
the  value  of  that  element.  Nothing  we  see  of  the  working  o 
the  Republican  system  established  in  America,  or  of  the  Domioa 
Republic  in  France,  would  induce  us  to  change  for  a  Govemmen 
Republican  in  name  the  one  which  we  now  possess,  and  vhic) 
to  appropriate,  in  a  relation  different  to  that  in  which  its  autlio] 
used  it,  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Bright's,  we  should  call  a  Monardiica 
Republic.  We  differ  from  most  of  what  the  writer  of  thest 
Memoirs  says  of  our  system  and  mode  of  Government,  but  we 
assent  to  his  assertion,  and  the  facts  he  relates  prove  it,  that  the 
Sovereign  "is  not  a  mere  nodding  mandarin."  Equally  clear iJ 
it  from  those  facts  that  the  Sovereign  commits  a  great  mistake 
whenever  he  of  his  own  will  and  judgment  interferes  with  hif 
responsible  ministers,  and  dissents  from  the  judgment  they  have 
formed  on  their  wider  experience  and  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Parliament  and  the  country.  The  royal  dismis^s  of  the 
Melbourne  Ministry,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston,  are  sufficient  proofi 
of  this.  In  England  a  parliamentary  vote  remedies  the  erroBof 
the  Sovereign.  America  could  not  get  rid  of  Andrew  John»ni 
France  in  M.  Thiers,  experiences  the  working  of  the  institution 
Stockmar  would  have  imposed  upon  us — viz.,  a  head  of  the  State 
his  own  Prime  Minister,  who  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  a  politi- 
cal convulsion.  Part  of  the  price  we  pay,  as  these  ijsolumesshow, 
for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an  hereditary  chief  of  the  State, 
is  the  occasional  accession  of  a  female  Sovereign  and,  through  her 
marriage,  the  falling  of  the  royal  authority  into  the  hands  of  • 
clever  and  ambitious  foreigner,  whose  sympathies  are  with  other 
countries,  and  whose  ideas  of  government  are  alien  to  those  of 
Englishmen.     It  is  clear  also  that  our  system  of  parliamentai; 
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^emment  does  not  so  completely,  as  has  hitherto  been  gene- 
ly  thought,  prevent  the  existence  and  influence  of  Court 
onrites  and  secret  and  irresponsible  Ministers.  These  are  no 
ibt  evils.  The  remedy  for  them  is  not  to  be  sought  in  abolish- 
•  the  monarchical  element  in  our  Constitution,  but  in  the 
ther  development  of  that  **  omnipotence  of  the  House  of 
mmons ''  so  repugnant  to  Stockmar,  and  others  like  him,  and 
increasing  influence  of  an  enlightened  constituency  enlarged 
n  time  to  time  as  circumstances  require  upon  their  repre- 
featives  in  Parliament. 

Ve  have  spoken  freely  of  Stockmar  s  position,  of  the  evils 
sparable  from  it,  and  of  his  many  errors,  but  we  repeat  we 
eve  that  in  that  position  he  acted  on  a  pure  and  conscientious, 
igh  narrow  and  mistaken  judgment.  To  us  his  career  is 
of  the  most  melancholy  of  whicli  we  have  ever  read.  Towards 
dose  he  thus  describes  it : — 

The  peculiarity  of  my  position  compelled  me  always  anxiously  to 
» the  best  things  I  attempted,  and  sometimes  succeeded  in  accom- 
ling,  and  to  conceal  them  as  if  they  had  been  crimes.  Like  a  thief 
be  night  I  have  often  laid  the  seed-corn  in  the  earth,  and  when 
plants  grew  up  and  could  be  seen,  I  knew  how  to  ascribe  the  merit 
thers,  and  I  was  forced  to  do  so."* 

*his  is  a  sad  retrospect  for  one  who  struck  those  asso- 
ed  with  him  as  being  "  one  of  the  best  political  heads  in 
'ope,''  but  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  course  Stockmar 
sented  to  pursue.  The  servants  of  a  free  State,  Bussell  or 
ty,  Peel  or  Gladstone,  O'Connell  or  Cobden,  Thiers  or  Guizot, 
'our  or  Ricasoli,  Washington  or  Lincoln,  who  serve  their 
atry  in  the  light  of  day,  and  subject  to  the  control  and 
section  of  public  opinion,  may  occasionally  for  the  time  be 
understood,  be   unfavourably  judged,  and  have   their   wise 

well  intended  measures  at  one  time  thwarted ;  at  others 
ropriated  by  rivals,  but  in  the  end  they  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
r  labours,  oft  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  in  the  respect 

consideration  paid  to  their  acknowledged  benefactors  ^by 
Qssive  generations  of  the  peopla  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
,  like  Stockmar,  devote  themselves  to  the  secret  service  of 
lies  and  dynasties,  to  the  intrigues  of  Courts,  or  to  Unacknow- 
ed  diplomacy,  must  be  content,  like  Stockmar,  to  lead  what 
of  his  friends  called  UTie  existence  souterraine  anonymeyf 
as  they  draw  near  to  the  grave  to  feel  like  him,  that  what 

have  really  been  will  soon  be  unknown  to  any  one. 

•  "  Biographical  Sketch,"  vol.  i.  p.  ex.  t  Ibid.,  p.  cix. 
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Art.  VII—"  Our  Seamen." 

1.  Our  Sea/men.     An  Appeal.   By  Samuel  Pumsoll,  M 

Virtue  and  Co.  1873. 

2.  Parliamentary   Papers,     Board    of    Trade    Abstracts 

Wrecks,  Casualties,  and  Collisions,  1862  to  1872.    Hansa 

3.  Parliamentaivj  Debates,    The  Times  Newspaper,  5th  Mart 

1873. 

THE  conditions  under  which  in  some  respects  the  tradingsfaij 
of  this  country  have  for  several  years  past  found  emploj 
ment,  have  for  a  length  of  time  been  present  to  the  minds  c 
many  persons  more  favourably  placed  for  observing  them  thai 
for  commanding  the  public  ear.  We  purpose  devoting  a  cbaptei 
to  them. 

It  will  we  fear  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  our  merchant 
shipping  has  become  one  of  practical  anarchy,  excusable  to  us  aa 
a  nation  only  in  so  far  as  the  facts  of  the  case  are  insufficientlji 
notorious  to  influence  the  public  sentiment.  We  shall  probablj 
find  that  this  impugned  condition  is  largely  influencea  by  the 
facilities  arising  from  extreme  competition  in  the  business  oi 
marine  assurance.  And  we  shall  deem  it  within  our  province  to 
discuss  the  question  of  an  adequate  remedy. 

If  we  can  suppose  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  sea  risk  of 
any  maritime  aaventure  should  be  borne  by  the  persons  severally 
interested  in  it,  the  shipowner  taking  that  of  his  ship  and 
freight,  the  merchant  that  of  his  cargo,  we  should  have  in 
existence  a  guarantee  of  the  best  kind  for  the  presence  of  the 
many  elements,  moral  and  material,  which  enter  into  the  con- 
stitution of  seaworthy  fleets,  and  reducing  casualties  to  a  mini- 
mum. And  to  the  extent  to  which  the  practice  of  assaranc^ 
usurps  these  conditions,  the  motives  which  lead  up  to  them  are 
intruded  upon  and  counteracted.  Theoretical  perfection  would 
then  consist  in  rendering  the  contract  of  assurance  legally  void, 
and  forbidding  the  business  of  underwriting  under  pains  and 
penalties.  But  for  practical  ends  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that  sea 
assurance,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  a  venerable  age,  has  been  and 
must  continue  to  be  an  indispensable  handmaid  of  commerce, 
and  that  it  supplies  one  of  the  requisite  conditions  on  which 
that  important  constituent  of  civilization  can  in  any  wide  sense 
of  the  term  exist.  No  statesman,  no  essayist,  no  economist 
would  be  capable  of  the  folly  of  proposing  that  a  business  so 
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ly  adapted  to  the  world's  needs  should  be  either  morally 
legally  discountenanced.  And  we  think  that  no  one 
y  cognizant   of  the    numberless   ramifications  which  enter 

>  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  would   seriously  maintain 
possibility   of   controlling  or  regulating  it  from  without. 

he  is  a  point  up  to  which  the  interests  of  the  marine 
enturer  and  those  of  the  underwriter  are  in  harmonious 
operation  towards  a  given  result,  beyond  which  the  latter  is  a 
re  victim  of  circumstances  which  he  is  powerless  to  influence- 
control.  We  shall  find  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
h  pressure  conditions  of  modern  commerce,  and  the  presence 
3xcessive  competition  among  underwriters,  have  disturbed  this 
lessary  co-operation  with  results  which  challenge  investigation 
the  interests  of  society. 

We  do  not  quite  go  the  length  of  Mr.  Bright  in  his  recog- 
ion  of  the  sacredness  of  free  competition.  There  are,  how- 
ir,  degrees  in  these  things,  and  so  long  as  our  vital  organs  are 
.  uninvaded,  we  are  willing,  in  a  general  way,  to  accept  his  now 
boric  dictum,  that  adulteration  is  only  one  of  its  many  forms, 
our  clothier  gives  us  shoddy  when  we  have  paid  for  cloth, 
our  shilling  razor  when  tried  adopts  a  harsher  view  of  its 
igatioDs  than  we  bargained  for,  we  deem  it  a  sufficient  retalia- 
1  upon  our  tormentors  if  we  pass  them  by  when  we  are  next 
the  market.  But  our  temper  becomes  slightly  vindictive 
en  we  find  oiu-selves  the  victim  of  Hamburg  sherry,  and 
would  rise  to  a  point  not  readily  controlled,  if  we  found 
selves  by  unusual  luck  on  dry  land  again  after  a  voyage 
some  ship,  the  conditions  of  which  we  might  have  seen 
son  to  believe  were  so  nicely  calculated  as  to  prevent  the 
)ectation  of  our  being  ever  again  heard  of;  and  we  should 
(in  to  think  that  if  the  conditions  of  business  were  such  as  to 
ve  possibilities  of  this  kind  subject  to  no  greater  check  than 
I  difficulty  of  finding  persons  capable  of  practising  them,  the 
le  had  clearly  arrived  for  discussing  the  question  involved  m 
ixn  as  one  of  public  concern. 

Dur  readers  are  well  aware  that  our  proclivities  lead  us  in 
ite  an  opposite  direction  from  that  of  being  the  advocates  of 
t;emal  government.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  absurd 
m  to  invoke  it  helplessly  on  the  occasion  of  every  petty  dislo- 
;ion  of  the  social  machine,  it  is  to  elevate  the  absence  of  it 
o  the  dignity  of  an  inelastic  principle  to  which  the  plainest 
ifiiderations  of  expediency  and  even  the  dictates  of  humanity 

>  to  give  place.  If  in  the  course  of  our  observations  we- 
d  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  viewing  the  conditions  of 
r  subject  as  something  which  legislation  alone  can  correct,  we 
ill  in  its  proper  place  not  lose  sight  of  the  obligation  on  us  to 

ll2 
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justify  our  opinion.  We  hesitate  indeed  to  make  the  admission 
too  absolutely  even  with  respect  to  mere  property,  that  its  con- 
tinuous and  wholesale  destruction  should,  if  plainly  avoidable, 
constitute  something  outside  the  legitimate  province  of  authority 
to  take  cognizance  of;  but  if  we  find  reason  to  think  that 
sailors',  and  often  passengers  lives  are  the  counters  with  which 
the  game  of  some  shipowners  and  othei-s  is  being  played,  a  case 
will  have  been  established  which,  unless  capable  of  being  success- 
fully contradicted  and  openly  discredited,  will  appeal  to  Parlia- 
ment for  a  remedy  with  the  endorsement  of  a  whole  community. 

Our  propositions  then  are  these — 

That  life  is  recklessly  sacrificed  and  property  squandered  in 
maritime  enterprise  as  now  conducted,  and  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  to  connect  this  result  with  the  multiplied  facilities  for 
efiFecting  marine  assurance. 

That  any  efiFort  to  counteract  these  evils  indirectly  by  regula- 
ting or  controlling  the  contract  of  insurance  or  otherwise  would 
be  inexpedient  as  well  as  impracticable. 

That  there  remains  the  necessity  of  legislation  framed  directly 
to  cope  with  them,  and  which  should  include  provision  for  a  com- 
pulsory classification  of  shipping  under  the  direct  responsibility 
and  control  of  the  Government. 

The  greater  portion  of  what  we  have  now  written  had  takw 
shape  and  consistency  for  the  purpose  of  publication  in  thii 
Review  before  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  volume 
the  name  of  which  stands  first  of  those  set  down  at  the 
head  of  this  paper.  We  willingly  surrender  our  place  in  tbe 
main  attack  to  the  earnest  and  worthy  gentleman  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  shall  chiefly  seek  our  vindication  for  whal 
we  advance  in  its  pages.  We  are  aware  that  certain  of  the 
allegations  set  out  by  him  are  assumed  by  some  shipowners  tc 
be  directed  against  themselves,  and  are  about  to  become  th< 
occasion  of  proceedings  at  law.  We  shall  not  knowingly  niak< 
any  of  these  the  subject  of  reference,  but  we  hold  it  a  m^ 
aflFectation  of  delicacy  carrying  this  reticence  to  the  point  of  tyinj 
up  the  whole  question,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  issues  of  life  an^ 
death  to  a  considerable  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  until  certaii 
selected  passages  forming  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  th< 
bulk  of  the  volume  are  dealt  with  by  the  occasionally  protractec 
processes  of  our  Courts. 

Our  first  proposition  aptly  finds  its  illustration  in  Mr.  PlimsoQi 
pages.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  quote  from  them  without  dilutJDf 
the  effect  of  a  demonstration  built  up  layer  by  layer,  and  pointioj 
irresistibly  towards  the  one  conclusion.  But  it  will  be  convenien 
at  this  stage  to  extract  for  ourselves  from  the  Board  of  Tni^ 
returns  the  annexed  particulars,  which  are  not  there  exhibited  ii 
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f    one   table,  but    which  we    have  condensed  for  easy  re- 
ence: — 


rVAB. 

Wrecks  mid 
Caftaalties  on 
the  couts  of 
these  Islands. 

Of  which 

involvinsr 

Loss  of  Life. 

Lives  Lost 

1 

Wreck  and 

Casualties 

abroad. 

Of  which 

iuvolvinflr 

LoasofL&e. 

Lires  Lost. 

1867 
1863 
L869 
1870 
1871 

2090 

1747 
2114 
1502 
1575 

245 
177 
183 
101 
116 

1106 
720    1 
800    ; 
676    ' 
530 
1 

935 

935 

961 

1208 

1754 

195 
158 
185 
174 
212 

1671 
1426 
1682 
2255 
1659 

»taILiv 

es  lost  on  H 

ome  Coast 

3832    ' 

1 

Total  Lives  lost  abroad 

8693 

Or  say  a  grand  total  in  5  years  of  12,525  lives. 

N'oTE. — In  all  but  the  second  of  these  columns  the  figures  have 
erence  to  British  ships  only.  It  is  also  right  to  notice  that  the 
ond  and  fifth  columns  include  every  variety  of  incident  from  a 
irial  casualty  to  a  disaster.  The  lives  lost  abroad  for  1870  include 
>8e  on  board  H.M.S  Captain, 

Now  those  statistics,  considerable  as  they  may  appear — ^and  a 
s  of  12,525  lives  in  five  years  is  somewhat  considerable — do 
t  necessarily  prove  the  insufiSciency  of  the  wrecked  or  lost 
isels,  either  in  respect  of  management,  material,  or  equipment 
exhibiting  therefore  this  sad  muster-roll,  we  still  require  the 
k  of  independent  observation  and  inquiry  to  connect  the  two 
LiigsL  This  then  is  a  quotation  given  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  from  the 
ges  of  the  Lifeboat  for  Nov.  1,  1870 : — 

'*  We  have  repeatedly  through  the  medium  of  this  journal  strongly 
led  attention  to  the  terribly  rotten  state  of  many  of  the  [wrecked] 
ps  above  twenty  years  old ;  in  too  many  instances  on  such  vessels 
bting  ashore  their  crews  perish  before  there  is  any  possibility  of  gel- 
ig  out  the  lifeboat  from  the  shore  to  their  help."* 

And  again  here  is  an  extract  from  the  Board  of  Trade  report 
plicable  to  the  coast  losses  of  1 871  (original,  p.  7)  :— 

*'  It  will  be  seen  from  table  10  distinguishing  the  wrecks,  &c.,  on  or 
ar  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  the  force  of  the 
nd  at  the  time  at  which  they  happened,  that  in  1871,  856  happened 
len  the  wind  was  at  force  6  or  under — that  is  to  say,  when  the  force 
the  wind  did  not  exceed  a  strong  breeze,  in  which  the  ship  could  carry 

*  We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  portion  of  this  quotation  which  embodies  the 
nits  of  direct  observation  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal  National 
eboat  Institution,  omitting  some  statistics  which,  doubtless  the  result  of 
d?ertence,  appear  to  have  been  inaccurately  transcribed  from  the  abstracts 
the  Board  of  Trade. 
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single  reefs  and  topgallant  sails  ;  that  149  happened  with  the  wind  at 
forces  7  and  8,  or  a  moderate  fresh  gale,  when  a  ship  if  properly  found, 
manned,  and  navigated,  can  keep  the  sea  with  safety." 

And  again  from  the  same  authority  we  extract  these  figures 
(Returns  for  1871,  p.  5),  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  which 
exhibit  the  causes  of  wreck  resulting  in  total  loss  on  our  own 
<;oa9ts : — 


stress 

Inattention, 

Defects  in 

Varioni  ind 

In 

of 

ships  and 

unkaowB 

weather. 

and  neglect. 

equipments. 

caoMS. 

.1862  \ 

/242 

72 

25 

116 

18631 

332 

61 

31 

79 

1864 

163 

89 

39 

95 

1865     There  were 

ves- 

245 

99 

38 

88 

1866  .sels    totally 

lost 

276 

125 

74 

87 

1867/ from  the  annexed^ 

385 

106 

65 

100 

1868   causes. 

265 

87 

71 

104 

1869; 

325 

80 

74 

127 

1870  i 

160 

77 

63 

111 

1871 ; 

1137 

99 

44 

118 

2530 


1419 


1025 


"Exhibiting  a  total  of  1419  losses  within  this  period  from  causes 
so  closely  allied  as  ''  inattention,  carelessness,  and  n^lecC  ^^ 
"  defects  in  ships  and  equipments."  We  say  closely  amed  for  the 
reason  that  we  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  creatmg  any 
sentiment  of  pride  in  his  calling,  or  any  feeling  of  conscientioas 
regard  for  the  property  under  his  charge,  in  the  mind  of  any  cap- 
tain to  whose  hands  you  consign  the  command  of  a  rotten  and 
worthless  tub.  And  probably  we  should  be  entitled  to  claim  no 
small  contribution  from  the  column  exhibiting  loss  from  unknown 
causes  towards  the  two  which  precede  it,  if  nicer  discrimination 
were  possible  in  the  circumstances. 

We  conclude  with  this  quotation  from  the  same  authoritative 
source: — 

"  Of  the  398  total  losses  from  causes  other  than  collisions  on  and 
near  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1871,  137  happened  when 
the  wind  was,  as  appeared  from  the  wreck  reports,  at  force  9  or  up- 
wards (a  strong  gale);  44  arose  from  defects  in  the  ship  or  in  her  equip- 
ments {and  of  these  44  no  less  than  25  appear  to  have  foundered  J ro» 
unseaworthiness)  ;*  99  appear  from  the  reports  made  by  the  officers 
on  the  coasts  to  have  been  caused  by  inattention,  carelessness,  or  De- 
lect ;  and  the  remainder  appear  to  have  arisen  from  various  other 
-causes." 

It  is  of  course  impossible  outside  the  borders  of  a  novel  to  ac- 
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qaire  such  a  knowledge  of  people's  private  affairs  as  would  en- 
able any  oue  to  show  that  the  more  considerable  proportion  of 
these  losses  had  their  moving  cause  in  over-insurance.  Mr. 
PlimsoU  gives  (pp.  35,  36)  some  remarkable  instances  of  the 
kind  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  ascertain  ;  and  although  no  one 
in  daily  familiarity  with  underwriting  doubts  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  respect  of  a  certain  class  of  insurers  representative  ones, 
proof  of  any  such  allegation  strictly  so  called  is  rarely  if  ever  to 
be  met  with  in  any  form  in  which  it  could  be  safely  used  to  illus- 
trate our  argument.  The  facilities  for  compassing  over-insurance 
without  detection  are  at  all  events  so  great,  they  are  so 
beyond  the  scope  of  remedy  capable  of  being  devised  by  any  in- 
genuity of  legislation,  and  the  moral  reprobation  attached  to  the 
act  has  got  to  be  looked  on  as  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  would  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  any  one  could  be  made  to  believe  that  those 
whose  rotten  fleets  come  within  the  confines  of  these  various  ex- 
tracts would  shrink  from  the  comparatively  venial  irregularity  of 
practising  tricks  upon  underwriters. 

To  many  it  may  possess  the  interest  of  novelty  if  we  follow  the 
process  of  effecting  assurance  on  a  ship  or  her  contents.  Mr. 
rlimsoll  does  so  very  effectively,  and  his  letter-press  description  is 
so  illustrated  and  connected  by  original  documents  in  fac- 
simile from  which  the  name  of  the  assured  is  alone  expunged, 
that  even  those  of  his  readers  who  know  not  the  city  find  them- 
selves on  a  level  with  the  most  experienced.  In  the  absence  of 
similar  aid  we  must  do  our  best  by  way  of  ordinary  description. 

The  shipowner  or  freighter  who  requires  his  property  afloat 
covered  by  assurance  usually  employs  an  insurance  broker,  who 
proceeds  to  compress  the  particulars  of  the  required  transaction 
on  the  upper  half  of  an  oblong  piece  of  paper  about  7  by  2J^ 
inches,  and  which  contains  his  name,  the  date,  the  ship's  name, 
the  amount*  to  be  covered,  the  voyage,  the  interest  or  subject  of 
assurance — i.e.,  whether  the  body  of  the  ship,  the  freight,  or  the 
cargo,  and  usually  the  rate  at  which  he  expects  it  to 
be  takeiL  This  paper,  technically  known  as  the  "slip,"  he  takes 
round  either  to  Lloyd's,  a  large  room  in  the  east  wing  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  exclusively  the  home  of  individual  under- 
writers operating  on  their  own  account ;  or  to  one  or  more  of  the 
numerous  marine  assurance  companies, — or  it  may  be  to  both — 
and  each  underwriter  to  whom  it  is  "  shown/'  if  satisfied  with 
the  risk  and  the  rate,  sets  down  on  the  lower  half  of  it,  the  amount 
he  is  content  to  underwrite  in  figures  with  his  initials  attached. 
As  a  means  of  estimating  the  quality  of  the  ship  by  which  the 
risk  is  sought  to  attach,  the  underwriter  before  initialling  gene- 
rally refers  to  one  or  more  Register  books  periodically  issued  by 
various  societies,  in  which  such  vessels  as  are  voluntarily  sub- 
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mitted  by  their  owners  for  the  purpose,  are,  after  due  survey  and 
approval,  classed  in  grades  which  vary  in  relation  to  their  age, 
construction,  material,  and  the  like.  If  the  vessel  holds  a  good 
class  in  "  Lloyd's  Register,'*  or  the  "  Underwriters'  Registry  of  Liver- 
pool," or  the  "  Bureau  Veritas  of  Paris,"  as  the  chief  of  these  books 
are  respectively  termed,  the  underwriter  in  practice  accepts  the 
record  thereof  as  obviating  any  need  of  further  or  more  special 
inquiry  on  his  own  account,  and  the  risk  is  taken  at  ordinary 
rates.  But  if  the  vessel  either  occupies  a  low  class  or  is  altogether 
unclassed,  it  is  nevertheless  almost  always  possible  to  get  the 
business  done  at  an  extra  rate  more  or  less  considerable. 

Excusing  ourselves  for  a  momentary  digression,  we  must  here 
observe  that  it  has  always  occurred  to  us  as  rather  remarkable 
that  in  neither  of  these  classification  societies  have  the  immense 
sea  assurance  interests  of  this  city  outside  Lloyd's — in  other  words, 
the  great  Marine  Assurance  Corporations  of  London — either  part 
or  lot,  or  the  smallest  voice,  vote,  or  control.  And  what  is  per- 
haps even  more  so  is  the  unquestioning  complacency  with  which 
the  situation  is  accepted.  The  prospect  of  waning  dividends 
may  possibly  disturb  it,  and  suggest  to  those  who  have  these  vast 
interests  in  their  keeping  a  view  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect 
scarcely  compatible  with  a  mere  mechanical  acceptance  of  other 
people  8  work. 

To  resume  our  description.  The  risk  is  universally  recognised 
as  passing  to  the  underwriter  immediately  he  initials  the  slip, 
but  it  is  yet  necessary  to  complete  the  transaction  in  regular  and 
legal  form.  The  broker  therefore  proceeds  now  more  leisurely, 
and  having  obtained  a  form  of  .marine  policy  with  the  proper 
revenue  stamp  attached,  and  the  printed  portion  of  which  ex- 
presses in  old-fashioned  phraseology  the  terms  common  to  all 
contracts  of  sea  assurance,  he  fills  up  its  blank  spaces  from  the 
slip  with  the  details  peculiar  to  the  operation  in  hand ;  but 
whereas  these  mostly  occupy  their  place  on  the  slip  in  abbrevia- 
tions understood  only  by  the  initiated,  they  are  now  expanded  at 
full  length.  The  policy  so  prepared  is  then  presented  with  the  slip 
to  the  same  underwriters  as  before,  or  rather  to  those  of  them 
who  sit  at  Lloyd's,  and  each  of  whom  in  his  turn  draws  a  pen 
through  his  initials  on  the  slip,  and  signs  the  policy  which  cancels 
and  supersedes  it.  Public  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  all  of 
whose  operations  take  place  outside  the  "  room,"  as  Lloyd's  is 
familiarly  called,  and  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  paid  under- 
writer with  an  oflSce  to  himself,  invariably  issue  separate  policies, 
prepared  by  their  own  clerks,  for  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
risks  underwritten  on  their  behalf.  For  example,  if  in  a  total 
operation  of  20,000i.  there  is  say  15,000  done  at  Lloyd's,  spread 
among  fifty  names  taking  300Z.  each,  and  5000L  in  full  done  with 
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^  single  company,  the  transaction,  although  comprised  in  om 
rtip,  would  be  represented  by  two  policies— one  for  the  IS^OOOZ., 
vhich  would  be  signed  by  the  fifty  names  in  their  turn,  each 
^ter  setting  down  300Z.,  the  limit  of  his  individual  obligation, 
Q  a  line  with  his  name — the  other  for  the  5000!.,  which  would 
imply  bear  the  signature  of  one  or  two  directors  or  responsible 
officers  of  the  issuing  company,  as  representing  the  whole  amount 
aken  by  it.  The  delivery  of  the  two  completely  signed  policies 
>y  the  broker  to  his  principal,  and  the  payment  by  the  latter  of 
he  premium  or  price  of  saddling  the  underwriter  with  the  aea 
isk  of  his  adventure,  would,  leaving  aside  needless  detail,  complete 
be  operation. 

Now  the  incidents  which  affect  the  question  of  price  in  under- 
rriting  are  so  various  and  intangible,  that  notwithstanding  the 
Sorts  of  able  men  to  formulate  and  drill  them  into  figures,  we 
re  of  those  who  think  that  no  ingenuity  can  successfully  compasB 
be  effort  to  class  marine  risks  among  the  exacter  sciences  in  the 
ense  in  which  those  of  fire  and  life  have  found  a  place  in  them, 
t^  however,  calls  for  no  special  educationr  in  matters  of  assurance 
>  perceive  that  a  fundamental  element  of  success  in  any  depart- 
lent  of  it,  is  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  transactions  sufficing 
3  spread  the  risk  over  a  tolerably  wide  surface. 

But  if  the  multiplication  of  assurance  offices,  and  the  addition 
f  new  underwriting  members  to  Lloyd's  have,  as  we  suspect 
tiey  have,  of  late  years  had  the  effect  of  supplying  the  thing  in 
rhich  they  deal  in  excess  of  the  market  demand  for  it,  two 
onflicting  impulses  at  once  confront  each  other  in  the  under- 
rriter's  mind,  as  thus :  *'  Here  is  a  risk  offered  me  at  a  rate  or 
•rice  which  I  believe  to  be  inadequate.  Therefore  I  should 
efuse  it.     But  if  I  keep  on  rejecting  business  on  such  grounds^ 

shall  not  have  enough  left  to  maintain  that  spread  or  extent 
f  risk  which  is  an  essential  of  a  wholesome  underwriting  account, 
[oreover  the  ship  may  arrive.  I  shall  therefore  chance  iL" 
[ere  that  demoralization  sets  in  which  results  in  business  of  all 
^rts  being  too  readily  clutched — in  the  antecedents  and  incidents 
fa  risk  ceasing  to  be  scanned — in  the  unscrupulous  having  their 
ath  cleared  for  them  so  long  as  their  contribution  to  the  daily 
!de  of  premiums  helps  to  sustain  the  sum  total  of  an  otherwise 
erhaps  waning  business,  and — by  an  easy  transition — in  rotten 
ad  overladen  fleets  and  manslaughtered  ships'  companies  ;  which 
as  resulted  in  Mr.  PlimsoU's  appeal ;  which  will  we  hope  result, 
nd  that  without  needless  delay,  in  a  competent  answer  to  it. 

A  conception  of  the  underwriter's  business  of  which  the  tradition 
;ill  happily  prevails,  is  one  which  regards  it  as  at  all  events 
artly  founded  on  the  presumed  honour  and  integrity  of  his 
ient      The  more  these  things  can   be  made  to  hold  their 
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-plojce  in  it  side  by  side  with  other  necessary  conditions,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  it.  Our  present 
<*oncern  with  it—as  a  subject-in-chief,  we  may  take  it  in 
hand  on  some  subsequent  occasion— extends  no  further  than 
the  point  at  which  it  affords  too  convenient  an  opportoDity 
to  the  unprincipled  to  disregard  obligations  in  which  the  whole 
community  have  an  interest.  But  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  belief  that  the  gentlemen  who  in  some  respects  so  ably  fill 
their  posts  in  the  chief  marine  offices  of  this  city,  have  it  in  thdr 
power  to  do  a  great  deal  which  they  omit  to  do,  towards  restoring 
the  vitality  of  the  honourable  tradition  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  in  which  they  have  a  common  concern  with  the  outside  world 
Let  them  search  the  pages  of  the  law  reports,  thickly  interspersed 
ss  they  are  with  insurance  trials  for  the  last  few  years^  and  when 
they  disintegrate  them  sufficiently  to  recognise  the  significant 
majority  of  instances  in  which  the  vexation,  the  sense  of  unfair- 
ness, and  the  expense  resulting  from  these  proceedings,  have  th^ 
first  cause  in  the  scarcely  disavowed  misrepresentation  or  con- 
•cealment  of  some  ''sharp"  but  perhaps  nominally  respectable 
broker,  we  would  ask  them  what  is  the  usual  practice  when  the 
same  performer  next  comes  to  do  business.  In  any  healthy 
state  of  things  what  turn  would  his  reception  take  by  the  pro- 
fession generally  ?  In  most  other  walks  of  life  we  venture  to 
think  the  answer  would  be  easy.  At  the  bar,  or  in  the  army,  he 
<K>uld  only  do  things  of  a  like  kind  at  the  cost  of  professional 
ruin  as  well  as  social  extinction.  Is  our  itiformation  correct  that 
in  this  one,  which  there  is  the  strongest  motive  even  of  mere  ex- 
pediency to  fortify  with  the  sanctions  which  appeal  to  men  of 
honour,  and  which,  if  they  existed,  few  would  have  the  courage, 
oven  if  they  had  the  disposition,  to  disregard,  his  reputation  is 
in  many  instances  recognised  not  as  a  treasure  which  he  is  boand 
to  hold  sacred,  but  as  a  fund  on  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  draw 
from  time  to  time  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  that  the  severity  of 
multiplied  competition*  forbids  the  rejection  of  at  all  events 
more  good  business  from  such  a  source  ? 

As  one  of  other  measures  advocated  in  the  ultimate  interests 
of  seamen,  Mr.  PlimsoU  urges  the  view  (p.  36)  that  ^' in  no  case 
should  a  shipowner  (legally  we  presume)  be  allowed  to  insure  his 
ship  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  value  properly  ascertained'* 
He  suggests  that  a  certain  sum  per  ton  measurement  should  only 
be  allowed,  and  that  it  should  vary  with  class,  age,  and  certain 

*  Some  half  dozen  of  the  companies  formed  within  the  last  few  years  took 
their  rise  in  the  **  development  of  basiness  caused  bv  the  opening  of  Uie  Ssef 
Canal "  (see  any  number  of  prospectuses),  the  true  tact  of  the  case  being  that 
the  concentration  of  risk  m  comparatively  few  vessels  resulting  horn  tiie 
Canal  Trade  militated  directly  a^nst  the  interests  of  underwriting* 
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other  defined  considerations.  And  he  is  of  opinion  that  there 
'^otild  be  no  diflSculty  in  the  Board  of  Trade  tabulating  a  scale  for 
^^e  purpose.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  notice  io  a  subsequent 
P^e  of  the  work  that  these  suggestions  are  in  the  meantime  put 
forward  merely  tentatively.  For  our  own  part  we  are  convinced, 
^  we  have  already  indicated,  that  any  such  restriction  would  be 
impossible  in  practice,  and  not  in  all  instances  desirable  even  if 
It  were  possible.  The  assumption  that  the  trade  of  shipowner 
<^Ti  under  any  circumstances  be  so  removed  above  ordinary 
vicissitude  as  to  be  on  all  occasions  exempt  from  the  presence  in 
H  of  struggling,  withal  it  may  be  honest  and  conscientious  men, 
ia  one  with  which  we  decline  to  credit  Mr.  PlimsoU  even  in  view 
of  the  paragraph  by  which  he  has  almost  obviously  forced  him- 
^i  to  sustain  it.  Troublous  years  follow  prosperous  ones.  The 
equivalents  of  a  shipowner's  property  pass  temporarily  into  third 
fcands.  With  free  scope,  honest  purpose,  and  a  little  time  he 
c;an  shake  himself  clear ;  but  surround  his  policies,  which  in  the 
cjase  supposed  are  of  the  essence  of  his  security,  with  vitiatory 
complications  which  the  banker  or  money  lender  would  refuse  to 
iinderstand,  and  you  may  at  once  bring  him  face  to  face  with  his 
creditors.  Again,  he  might  wish  to  carry  into  effect  some  repairs 
or  improvements  in  his  ships,  which  although  not  technically 
imperative  by  any  rules  which  any  system  of  classification  might 
impose,  he  might  at  the  same  time  deem  necessary  to  their  per- 
fect seaworthiness.  It  would  plainly  be  impossible  to  construct  * 
any  tabulated  scale  adapted  to  every  contingency  of  this  kind, 
and  he  might  be  obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  reflection  : — "  I  cannot 
afford  the  uncovered  risk  of  this  new  outlay,  the  limit  prescribed 
in  the  tabulated  scale  does  not  permit  me  to  transfer  it  to  under- 
writers, I  must  therefore  with  considerable  regret  and  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  so  doing  postpone  it  to  a  more  convenient 
season."  And  even  if  the  restriction  were  desirable  in  itself,  the 
dozen  modes  of  evading  it  without  possibility  of  check  would 
prove  a  fatal  objection  to  it  in  practice,  and  these  are  of  the 
essence  of  our  art;ument  as  to  the  futility  of  approaching  a  subject 
calling  for  plain  right  down  handling  by  a  devious  and  misleading 
route.  A  vessel's  hull  may  even  be  under-insured,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  gross  sum  may  be  done  on  the  aggregate  of  any 
particular  adventure  of  which  she  forms  a  part,  which  would  still 
leave  a  clear  pecuniary  beuefit  derivable  from  her  loss.  Chartered 
freight  contracted  for  even  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the 
port  of  loading,  is  a  recognised  insurable  interest,  so  are  ships' 
stores,  outfit,  profit,  passage  money,  cash  advances,  and  many 
such  matters  scarcely  possible  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  scale  or  on 
My  principle  of  tabulation.  These  are  in  nearly  every  instance 
effected  on  valued  policies,  and  therefore  practically  indisputable, 
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whatever  extravagances,  to  use  a  mild  term,  may  come  to  light 
when  loss  occurs.  Moreover  marine  assurance  is  one  of  the  few 
descriptions  of  business  which  is  independent  of  locality.  The 
same  operation  may  be  repeated,  or  operations  having  the  same 
object  in  view  may  be  multiplied,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  Holland 
or  Paris,  in  China  or  Bombay,  in  London  or  Liverpool,  as  ia 
twenty  other  places,  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  dishonest  intent  the 
double  loss  collected  without  a  chance  of  detection.  The  number 
of  transactions  already  sent  to  be  covered  abroad  by  brokers 
operating  in  the  interests  of  underwriters  in  Holland  and  else- 
where are  already  very  considerable,  and  might  find  ample  scope 
for  increase  in  the  event  of  the  business  being  made  the  subject 
of  artificial  restrictions  in  this  country.  And  again  the  instances 
are  so  frequent  in  which  policies  pass  into  the  hands  of  innocent 
holders  for  value  that  any  obligation  to  search  into  the  incidents 
of  their  inception  in  every  instance  of  casualty,  would  be  found 
a  serious  interruption  to  commerce  in  any  case,  but  it  is  one 
which  would  be  found  intolerable  if  accompanied  by  the  conviction 
that  it  was  after  all  fruitlessly  suflfered. 

We  have  for  reasons  already  indicated  avoided  strengthening 
our  argument  by  many  illustrations  which  we  might  have 
derived  from  the  results  of  Mr.  PlimsoU's  personal  inquiry  and 
investigation ;  but  if  we  have  been  so  far  successful  in  oor 
intention  it  will  have  been  seen  that  rotten  and  unseaworthj 
ships  form  too  conspicuous  a  proportion  of  the  merchant  fleet  ol 
this  country ;  and  we  have  advanced  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  suggestion  of  reaching  and  correcting  it  through  exercisinj 
control  over  the  contract  of  insurance,  would  be  as  inefiective  in 
practice  as  in  our  belief  it  would  be  erroneous  in  principle. 

What  then  is  the  true  direction  in  which  a  remedy  is  ^ 
be  sought  for  a  state  of  things  which  quite  plainly  cannot  be  lef 
alone  ? 

The  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  will  doubtless  b< 
conceded  by  Government  with  results  which  will  appear  iugo« 
tim« ;  but  unless  we  are  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  genen 
conspiracy  in  the  interests  of  untruth,  there  is  surely  alread; 
before  us  a  sufficiency  of  admitted  material  to  sustain  a  discusstoi 
which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  fruitful  for  good,  both  in  eliciun; 
and  educating  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  the  question 
involved  in  it  should  be  approached,  without  the  necessity  c 
waiting  for  what  may  be  Jound  in  some  yet  distant  Parli* 
mentary  report 

Mr.  Plimsoll,  supported  by  the  more  influential  sections  of  th 
newspaper  press,  says  we  are  to  seek  this  remedy  in  a  syatem  c 
compulsory  official  classification.  So  far  we  agree  with  hiffl 
But  when  in  advocating  the  adoption  by  Government  of  th 
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issary  measures  to  give    effect  to  this  view,   he  proceeds 
62, 63)  to  propose  that  it  should  only  take  up  the  ground  not 
vij  occupied  by  "  Lloyd's  Register,"  and  other  private  and 
ponsible  systems,  we  deem  it  of  importance  before  public 
ion  acquires  an  immovable  bias  on  the  question,  to  be  per- 
ed  to  show  cause  against  a  conclusion  we  should  strongly 
ore  ;  one  which  we  fear  would  serve  merely  as  a  convenient 
rbent  of  the  public  sentiment  now  thoroughly  aroused,  while 
jating  the  real  difficulty  to  some  distant  day  when  circum- 
ces  might  be  less  favourable  for  grappling  with  it. 
t  present  "  Lloyd's  Register  *'  of  classification,  taking  it  as  the 
f  of  its  kind,  is  an  institution  existing  by  voluntary  support, 
se  customers  so  to  speak  come  to  its   door,   and  so  long 
liey  are  satisfied  it  is  \mder  no  obligation  to  adapt  either  its 
ititution  or  its   proceedings  to   any  supposed   demands  of 
imal  criticism.     But  when  it  is  proposed  to  afford  it  official 
(gnition  in  the  capacity  suggested  by  Mr.  PlimsoU  and  others, 
dcomes  proper  to  scrutinize  its  title  to  so  important  a  place 
ihe  public  economy,  and  to  recollect  that  half  its  board  of 
lagement  are   the   nominees  of  shipowners  (a  point  over- 
Led  by  Mr.  PlimsoU  in   his  description  of  its  constitution, 
10),  and  are  mostly  shipowners  and  builders  themselves, 
n  saying  this  many  will  think  with  us  that  we  sufficiently 
)ly  the  condemnation  of  any  such  proposition  as  that  under 
ice.     Others  will  probably  meet  it  with  the  argument,  if  we 
f  so  call  it,  of  the  intensely  respectable  character  of  these 
itutions — for  we  presume   their   constituents  are   tolerably 
:e^  although  we  have  not  the  means  at  hand  of  informing 
selves  as  to  that  of  the  "  Liverpool  Registry."     We  admit  it ; 
lOugh  the  term  in  its  corporate  application  is  not  so  pro- 
i>ially  an  equivalent  for  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  occa- 
ally  invidious  duties  as  to  tempt  us  into  accepting  it  at 
extravagant  valuation.    But  there  is  something  so  insidious 
he  influences  which  operate  on  this  Question — it  is  so  difficult 
1  for  good  men  in  such  positions  to  define  the  point  at  which 
trd  for  the  interests  of  themselves  or  their  class  should  merge 
iheir  larger  obligation  to  society ;  it  is  in  practice  so  impos- 
e  to  impeach  them  if  they  should  occasionally  elect  the  less 
iseworthy  alternative — that  it  is  surely  better  to  provide 
be  outset  that  any  Government  system  which  may  be  created 
new  legislation  should   obtain   what   professional    help    it 
uires  by  the  simple  expedient  of  paying  for  it ;  and  leaving 
vate  institutions  to  follow  their  own  devices,  become  in  its 
;>lication  uniform,  comprehensive,  and  compulsory. 
TAt.  PlimsoU  does  not  afford  us  any  indication  of  his  views  in 
tail  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  but  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
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that  they  would  bear  reconsideiatioD.  One  of  two  things  mus 
happen — the  three  systems  he  speaks  of  must  either  worl 
independently  of  each  other,  each  one  following  its  own  devices 
or  they  must  conform  to  a  common  standard  for  the  preservado 
of  which  official  guarantees  would  have  to  be  taken.  Our  cod 
tention  is  that  in  the  first  alternative  they  would  all  alike  be  j 
source  of  mischief  and  confusion ;  in  the  second,  two  out  of  tb 
three  would  be  superfluous. 

The  two  chief  English  Registers  have  doubtless  able  men  oi 
their  staff,  but  whose  abilities  would  perhaps  possess  moreiiEiTOur 
able  conditions  for  their  exercise  were  there  neither  fear  no 
favour  to  expect  from  the  owners  of  any  of  the  ships  which  com< 
under  their  view ;  they  have  their  machinery  in  working  U8e,an( 
they  contain  within  themselves  the  potentialities  of  goodanc 
efficient  public  service.  And  while  we  may  not  presume  to  die 
tate  to  them  what  course  they  should  follow  in  any  given  eventua 
lity,  it  would  seem  at  least  probable  that  if  the  establishment  o 
a  uniform  system  were  inflexibly  persisted  in  by  the  Legidato 
they  would  recognise  the  logic  of  facts  and  would  hesitate  t( 
maintain  a  purposeless  rivalry.  What  therefore  one  would  hop 
to  see  in  any  new  scheme  of  Government  classification  would  Ix 
a  frank  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  friendly  arrangement  with  th( 
Register  Committee  or  Committees  whereby  the  Govemmeni 
should  take  over  their  working  staff,  leases  and  obligations,  anc 
that  from  the  date  of  such  transfer  they  should  in  their  existioj 
constitutions  stand  dissolved. 

The  disposition  at  the  moment,  one  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  doubt 
less  in  good  faith  helps  to  sustain,  is  to  accept  the  work  of  these 
Committees  as  something  almost  above  aiid  beyond  criticism 
Such  is  far  from  being  the  impression  of  many  who  are  favourablj 
placed  for  forming  an  opinion,  and  looking  to  the  gravity  of  it 
bearing  on  present  circumstances  we  should  regard  it  as  deplo 
rable  if  it  were  accepted  offhand  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  suffei^ 
to  pervade  and  emasculate  any  result  of  Farliamentry  action. 

The  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  November,  1871, 
asserted  without  contradiction  that  in  the  "Official  Wreck  Regis- 
ter for  1870  "  he  had  (excluding  craft  under  90  tons)  counted  fifty- 
eight  British  owned  ships  as  having  sailed  within  the  year  with- 
out being  again  heard  of,  and  that  of  the  number  not  fewer  than 
tiventy-fcntr  bore  the  class  of  A 1  at  Lloyd's.  Some  of  these  maj 
have  been  overloaded  or  undermanned,  but  from  any  point  ol 
^iew  the  proportion  is  remarkable,  and  may  possibly  lead  to  som^ 
little  reflection  before  the  acceptance  of  ready-made  conclosioft 
on  the  phase  of  our  subject  under  immediate  notica  Mr.  Plim 
soil  himself  is  of  opinion  (p.  59),  with  respect  at  all  eventa  t( 
steamers,  that  well  built  and  found  and  properly  manned  *n( 
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loaded,  tbey  oannot  founder  at  sea.    In  our  opini<»i  the  remark 
should  apply  almost  in  ah  equal  degree  to  sailing  vessels. 

Respect  for  judicial  proprieties  forbids  us  the  possibility  of 
strengthening  our  position  by  reference  to  the  incidents  of  a  re- 
markable lawsuit,  the  arguments  of  which  have  been  conclude 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  sitting  at  Guildhall,  the  day  on 
which  we  write,  but  which  must  be  presumed  as  still  pending 
because  tried  with  inconclusive  result.  In  short,  we  feel  present 
to  our  minds  the  same  danger,  the  same  difficulty,  the  same  feel- 
ing of  injustice  to  our  ca^  by  what  we  are  compelled  to  withhold, 
and  a  necessity  for  the  same  caution  in  dwelling  on  these  things 
by  any  selection  of  particular  instances,  as  Mr.  PlimsoU  has  found 
in  another  department  of  his  work. 

Our  author  we  think  fails  to  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the 
objector  who  said  (p.  63),  "  that  as  Government  would  probably 
sanction  the  surveys  of  Lloyd's,  &c.,  and  the  other  Committee,  it 
would  amount  to  a  recognition  of  private  institutions."  For  our 
own  part  such  recognition  in  many  conceivable  forms  of  it  would 
fill  us  with  no  alarm.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  consider 
the  objection  a  sound  one,  and  one  which  is  not  removed  by  the 
rather  inadequate  analogies  which  immediately  follow  it  There 
may  truly  enough  be  no  great  distinction  in  point  of  principle 
between  authorizing  a  private  institution  to  test  a  chain-cable 
and  to  class  a  ship — for  to  save  needless  quotation,  this  is  the 
comparison  instituted  by  Mr.  Plimsoll — but  there  is  in  practice 
all  the  difference  between  a  simple  mechanical  act  capable  almost 
of  being  performed  by  an  intelligent  labourer,  and  the  conduct  of 
a  system  requiring  for  its  proper  discharge  the  educated  skill  of 
an  engineer  and  the  ability  of  an  administrator. 

There  is  no  reason  any  longer  to  assume  the  indifference  of 
Parliament  to  the  subject  of  "  Our  Seamen,''  but  Mr.  Plimsoll 
has  in  his  work  plied  them  so  irresistibly  with  cognate  instances 
which  exhibit  their  jealous  care  for  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, that  in  the  absence  of  any  early  intention  to  legislate  for 
our  .seafaring  population,  the  most  ordinary  regard  for  consistency 
would  almost  compel  a  repeal  of  the  numerous  Acts  which 
surround  the  toiler  ashore  with  competent  safeguards  in  nearly 
every  walk  of  life.  And  the  like  consideration  supplies  our 
justification  if  we  required  it,  for  the  attitude  we  have  assumed 
on  this  question.  If  we  were  arguing  for  the  first  time  in 
support  of  some  new  theory  of  legislative  interference  in  apparent 
disregard  of  principles  for  which  this  Review  has  always  had  con- 
sistent regard,  it  might  be  necessary  to  enter  with  some  elaboration 
into  the  reasons  which  seemed  to  vindicate  the  exception. 
But  for  present  purposes  there  is  no  further  obligation  on  us  than 
to  observe  that  we  are  not  claiming  to  be  the  patentees  of  a  new 
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iDvention,  and  that  we  are  content  to  rely  on  the  faultlej 
analogies  with  which  Mr.  FlimsoU  has  in  thb  respec 
supplied  ua 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  promises  to  bring  in  a  short  Bil 
during  the  present  session  of  Parhament  in  order  to  deal  witi 
the  more  flagrant  and  easily  remediable  of  the  practices  which  hi 
has  taken  in  hand  to  rectify.  This  is  professedly  intended  as  a 
temporary  measure,  and  if  it  matured  into  an  Act  it  woult 
doubtless  be  with  the  intention  of  becoming  absorbed  in  anc 
superseded  by  the  larger  enactment  which  we  are  bound  to  expeci 
from  the  Legislature  as  a  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioi 
now  we  hope  about  to  be  called  into  existence.  We  are  there 
fore  conscious  that  much  of  what  we  now  say  may  seem  to  hav( 
)ess  concern  with  the  subject  in  any  aspect  of  it  likely  to  be  ol 
imminent  interest,  than  with  the  more  exhaustive  controversies 
which  we  may  be  sure  will  anticipate  and  accompany  the  remoter 
efforts  of  Parliament  upon  it.  But  we  shall  nevertheless  proceed 
with  our  present  intention,  in  the  hope  that  our  work  may  not  bo 
altogether  superfluous  in  slicing  off  some  of  the  rougher  edges  of 
the  block  for  the  more  finished  artists  who  have  afterwards  to 
come  in  and  perfect  the  design. 

In  view  then  of  contemplated  legislation  on  the  subject,  be  it 
impending  or  remote,  we  propose  to  devote  our  attention  to  and 
so  far  as  necessary  recapitulate  the  considerations  which  in  our 
view  should  regulate  its  action,  the  evils  with  which  it  can 
adequately  cope,  and  the  nature  of  the  shortcomings  which  should 
be  more  especially  the  subject  of  recognition  in  any  Bill  framed 
to  give  competent  relief  to  the  public  conscience  now  keenly 
alive  to  its  responsibilities  towards  seamen. 

We  maintain  then  that  the  importance  of  the  proposed  object 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  special  Government  department  in 
which  the  best  administrative  ability  and  practical  skill  for  the 
purpose  in  view  should  find  a  place.  And  there  will  be  the  less 
occasion  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  feel  unhappy 
at  the  prospect,  inasmuch  as  there  cannot  be  theshadeofadoulbt 
— and  in  this  we  are  in  accord  with  Mr.  Plimsoll — that  any  such 
department  will  after  a  possibly  trifling  deficit  at  first  starting, 
become  not  merely  self-supporting,  but  a  positive  source  of 
revenue  to  the  country. 

We  think  a  fundamental  regulation  of  the  department  should 
be  that  every  vessel  registered  in  this  country  and  employed 
for  carrying  passengers  or  cargo  should,  after  the  preparation  of 
a  proper  set  of  rules  and  grades  of  classification  and  the  creation 
of  administrative  machinery  necessary  to  their  operation,  be 
nnder  compulsion  to  find  a  place  in  one  or  the  other  of  theffl. 
Each  successive  grade  from  and  under  the  highest  should  corre- 
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)roportionate  disqualifications  in  respect  of  passenger 
rell  as  of  the  voyages  they  might  undertake,  and  the 
18  of  cargo  for  which  they  might  compete,  and  failing 
tency  of  any  vessel  to  enter  the  lowest  she  should  be 
3  be  broken  up,  or  if  permitted  to  be  used  as  a  hulk, 
similar  purpose  in  harbour,  should  be  dismantled,  and 
eguards  under  penalty  taken  against  her  re-equipment, 
e  already  expressed  our  views  as  to  the  attitude  which 
desire  to  see  the  Government  assume  towards  private 
8S  of  Registration,  but  if  it  were  found  that  these 
Ived  to  retain  their  separate  existence  for  the  con- 
»f  such  owners  as  should  continue  to  desire  the  volun- 
dition  to  the  compulsory  classification,  it  might  still  be 
t  a  sentiment  of  friendly  co-operation  might  prevail  in 
le  common  object  of  improving  the  general  character 
jrchant  fleet.  But  whether  helped  or  hindered  by 
trust  that  no  considerations  of  supposed  expediency  will 
the  Government  against  pursuing  with  inflexible  pur- 
letermination  that  their  own  system,  if  they  are  to  have 
aistered  by  their  own  officers,  will  alone  have  accorded 
ilege  of  granting  such  certificates  as  shall  constitute  a 
e  with  the  law.  There  is  the  more  need  to  insist  and 
this  point,  as  a  responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown 
an  of  Lloyd's  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
mt  of  one  of  the  private  Register  Committees ;  and 
he  positions  are  probably  little  more  than  honorary,  and 
the  sincerest  belief  in  the  rectitude  of  the  right  hon. 
's  motives,  it  is  well  known  how  these  things  operate 
ids  and  opinions  of  weaker  brethren,  and  it  is  clearly 
entered  against  the  dispassionate  consideration  of  this 
.  official  circles,  that  there  should  be  in  existence 
istances  calculated  to  suggest  the  merest  shade  of  bias 
r  the  other. 

)posed  difficulty  in  acquiring  and  educating  a  proper 
veyors  for  the  work,  will  seem  preposterous  to  any  one 
of  the  number  of  able  and  often  accomplished  sea- 
n,  not  mere  mariners,  on  the  look-out  for  shore  ' 
nts  of  the  better  sort  Indeed  all  the  trouble  the 
nt  would  be  under  any  real  necessity  of  taking  upon 
losing  Parliament  to  have  done  its  work,  would  consist 

out  some  gentleman  of  the  stamp  and  calibre  of 
more,  giving  him  the  Act  of  Parliaoient  to  read  when 
He  blanche,  a  proper  salary,  and  an  intimation  to 
lis  business. 

[1  shortly  express  our  views  as  to  the  attitude  legisla- 
1  assume  towards  some  of  the  causes  of  unseaworthi-  ' 
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ness  classed  by  our  author  under  certain  specified  headings,  th 
order  of  which  we  shall  mostly  preserve. 

Undebmanning. — We  are  in  accord  with  the  view  whie 
regards  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  subject  by  aa 
inflexible  regulation,  but  join  in  the  advocacy  of  requiriii: 
compulsory  returns  from  owners,  as  well  for  the  guidainoe  o 
charterers  and  underwriters  as  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  t 
possible  basis  of  future  legislation. 

Bad  Stowage,  alike  of  outward  bound  ships  and  arrivals 
should  be  watched  by  officers  of  our  supposed  department,  and 
when  reported  and  proved  as  involving  or  to  have  involved 
danger,  but  not  otherwise,  should  be  a  subject  of  penalty.  All 
arrivals  with  grain  in  bulk  and  the  like  should  be  strictly  d6il( 
with  in  this  respect,  and  the  absence  of  proper  longitndinal 
divisions  and  other  needful  precautions  made  severely  punisfaabk 

Djsckloading,  similarly  to  the  question  of  manning,  is  difficult 
to  provide  for  by  rule  and  compass,  but  it  would  very  much  lose 
its  importance  in  the  presence  of  efficient  rules  against  over- 
loading, to  which  we  shall  presently  come. 

Deficient  Engine  Poweb  in  Steamers  is  a  question  whidi 
will  have  to  be  considered  relatively  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
vessels  are  sparred  and  rigged.  For  example,  any  steam  vessel 
equipped  in  this  respect  similarly  to  the  s.s.  Great  BrUm 
would  simply  be  a  first-class  sailing-ship,  with  engines  for  ose  oi 
surplusage  as  convenience  might  dictate.  The  gradation  d 
class  granted  to  these  vessels  must  then  begin  at  the  point  where 
the  essentials  of  an  efficient  sailing-vessel  are  partially  sacrificed 
to  the  presumed  sufficiency  of  the  steam  power ;  it  must  con- 
sequently have  regard  to  the  relation  of  power  to  tonnage  in 
all  vessels  of  which  the  equipment  aloft  has  been  calculated  on 
this  principle. 

Over  Insurance. — The  difficulty,  or,  as  we  think,  the  impos- 
sibility of  operating  on  our  main  question  by  setting  legislativa 
bounds  to  transactions  in  marine  assurance,  is  a  question  which 
has  already  sufficiently  occupied  our  attention. 

Defective  Construction — Improper  Lengthening— Waw 
OF  Bepair — constitute  subjects  to  which  the  experience  and  rules 
of  the  older  registries  would  prove  the  most  convenient  guide,  »l 
all  events  to  commence  work  upon,  and  therefore  do  not  call 
for  special  remark.  Some  of  the  few  things  which  would  call 
for  a  trifling  share  of  attention  under  this  head  are  best  sketched 
oflF  thus.     "  Our  Seamen  "  (p.  37)  :— 

"  After  I  had  concluded  my  speech  in  moving  the  second  reiding 
[a  Bill  to  prevent  overloading]  a  member  accosted  me  in  the  lobby  SDJJ 
said,  'Mr.  Plimsoll,  you  were  mistaken  in  that  statement  of  youisf 
'What  statement  P'  I  answered.    'Oh!  that  where  you  said  t  ihip 
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ovmer  had  lost  ten  ships  in  less  than  three  years  from  overloading.* 
*  I  mentioned  no  names,'  I  said.     *  No ;  hut  I  know  who  you  meant ; 

it  Was  Mr. ,  of .     He  is  one  of  my  constituents,  and  a  very 

I'espectable  man  indeed.  It  is  not  his  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  • 
^ho  built  his  ships ;  for  one  of  them  was  surveyed  in  London,  and  was- 

found  to  be  put  together  with  devils  ;  Mr. knew  nothing  about 

it,  I  assure  you.'  'Devils?' I  said.  *Yes.'  *I  don't  know  what 
you  mean.'  '  Oh,  devils  are  sham  bolts,  you  know  ;  that  is,  when  they 
<>ught  to  be  copper,  the  head  and  about  an  inch  of  the  shaft  are  of. 
^pper,  and  the  rest  is  iron.*  " 

The  tenn  would  also  seem  to  apply  to  a  dummy  bolt  about 
^  inch  and  a  half  in  length  with  a  head  like  a  real  one  inserted 
^Bto  the  timbers,  not  to  hold  them  together,  but  merely  for  make- 
telieve.  An  instructive  sketch  of  this  latter  kind  is  given 
opposite  p«ige  37,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  the  contrivance 
^vindicates  its  peculiar  baptism. 

Overloading  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  PlimsoU  has  devoted* 
a  great  deal  of  space,  and  not  more  than  is  warranted  by  ita 
importance,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  of  all  others  the  most 
fertile  source  of  disaster.  We  extract  but  two  from  a  storehouse 
of  instances,  some  of  them  not  easily  read  without  emotion,  with 
which  his  case  is  supported  (p.  52) : — 

"  On  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  a  port  in  the  north  I  was  met 
by  a  gentleman  who  knew  what  my  errand  there  was  likely  to  be,  and 
he  said,  *  Oh,  Mr.  PlimsoU,  you  should  have  been  here  yesterday,  a 
vessel  went  down  the  river  so  deeply  loaded  that  everybody  who  saw 
her  expects  to  hear  of  her  being  lost.  She  was  loaded  under  the  per- 
sonal directions  of  her  owner,  and  the  captain  himself  said  to  me»  "  Isn't 
it  shameful,  sir,  to  send  men  with  families  to  sea  in  a  vessel  loaded  Hke- 
that  ?"     Poor  fellow,  it  is  much  if  ever  he  reaches  port.' 

"  Mr.  C.  B k  said,  as  he  saw  her,  *  That  ship  will  never  reach  her 

destination.' 

"  Mr.  J.  B.  said,  *  She  did  not  look  to  be  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  out  of  the  water.' 

*'  Mr.  J.  H.,  a  policeman,  said  to  his  colleague,  '  Dear  me !  how^ 
deep  she  is !' 

"  Mr.  W.  B.  said  to  a  friend,  standing  by  his  side,  *  Dear  me,  this 
vessel  appears  very  deep  in  the  water.' 

"  Mr.  J.  S.  said,  *  It  strikes  me  she  is  dangerously  deep.' 

"  The  captain  called  on  his  friend  Mr.  J.  H.,  who  said  he  (the 
captain)  was  greatly  depressed  in  spirits.  He  told  him  (Mr.  H.). 
'  that  he'  (the  captain)  '  had  measured  her  side  loaded,  and  she  was  only 
twenty  inches  out  of  the  water.'  He  also  asked  his  friend  to  look 
after  his  (the  captain's)  wife.  Mr.  H.  gave  him  some  rockets  in  case- 
of  the  worst,  and  then  they  shook  Ifands  and  parted. 

"  Mr.  J.  N.  and  C,  two  workmen,  said  to  each  other,  *  that 

they  would  not  go  in  that  ship  if  the  owner  would  give  them  the  ship.* 
And  J.  L.,  another  workman,  said,  '  He'd  rather  go  to  prison  than  go 
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in  that  ship  ;'  and  lastly,  two  of  the  wives  of  two  of  the  sailors  at  leaa 
begged  the  owner  '  not  to  send  the  vessel  to  sea  so  deep.' 

*'  She  was  sent.  The  men  were  some  of  them  threatened,  and  one  \ 
least  had  a  promise  of  ten  shillings  extra  per  month  wages  to  indac 
him  to  go.  As  she  steamed  away  the  police-boat  left  her  ^  the  polic 
had  been  on  board  to  overawe  the  men  into  going.  As  the  police-boji 
left  her  side  two  of  the  men,  deciding  at  the  last  moment  that  the 
would  rather  be  taken  to  prison,  hailed  the  police  and  begged  to  b 
taken  by  them.  The  police  said  *  they  could  not  interfere,*  and  tb 
ship  sailed.  My  friend  was  in  great  anxiety,  and  told  me  that  if  i 
came  an  to  blow  the  ship  could  not  live. 

'^  It  did  blow  a  good  half-gale  all  the  day  after  (Sunday) ;  the  sbij 
sailed  on  Saturday.     I  was  looking  seaward  from  the  promontorj  oi 

which  the  ruins  of  T Castle  stands,  with  a  heavy  heart.    The  wine 

was  not  above  force  7 — nothing  to  hurt  a  well  found  and  properly  loaded 
vessel.  I  had  often  been  out  in  much  worse  weather  ;  but  then  thii 
vessel  was  not  properly  loaded  (and  her  owner  stood  to  gainovei 
2000Z.  clear  if  she  went  down,  by  over-insurance),  and  I  knew  thai 
there  were  many  others  almost  as  unfit  as  she  was  to  encounter  roogli 
weather — ships  so  rotten,  that  if  they  struck  they  would  go  to  pieces 
at  once ;  ships  so  overloaded,  that  every  sea  would  make  a  clean  sweep 
over  them,  sending  tons  and  tons  of  water  into  her  hold  every  time, 
until  the  end  came. 

*'  On  Monday  we  heard  of  a  ship  in  distress  having  been  seen ;  rocketi 
had  been  sent  up  by  her ;  it  was  feared  she  was  lost.  On  Tuesdaj  i 
nameboard  of  a  boat  was  picked  up,  and  this  was  all  that  was  evei 
heard  of  her. 

"  Mr.  D d  was  quite  correct.     On  the  Saturday  he  saw  his  wift 

reading  the  newspaper,  and  said  to  her,  *  Look  out  for  the  — -  in  > 
day  or  two.  I  saw  her  go  out  of  the  river.  She  is  sure  to  be  lost 
She  was  lost,  and  nearly  twenty  men  returned  home  never  more." 

Then  again  (p.  53) : — 

"  The  L ,  a  large  ship,  was  sailing  on  a  long  voyage  from  a  port 

in  Wales  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  Mr.  B.  called  a  friend*s  attentiofl 
to  her  state.  She  was  a  good  ship,  but  terribly  deep  in  the  water. 
Mr.  B.  said, '  Now  is  it  possible  that  that  vessel  can  reach  her  des- 
tination unless  the  sea  is  smooth  as  a  millpond  the  whole  way  T 

''  The  sea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  smooth  as  a  millpond, 
for  that  ship  was  never  heard  of  again,  and  twenty-eight  of  our  poof 
hardworking,  brave  fellow-subjects  never  more  returned  togladdoi 
their  poor  wives  and  play  with  their  children." 

If  this  practice  has  beeu  the  sailor's  worst  enemy,  it  at  all 
events  befriends  him  to  the  extent  of  being  the  one  most  easily 
counteracted.  Nor  should  the  needful  steps  having  this  end  in 
view  be  delayed  for  the  more  elaborate  consideration  which  the 
question  of  .seaworthiness  will  undergo,  at  we  fear  the  rather 
distant  day  when  it  will  be  ripe  as  a  whole  for  Parliamentai^ 
treatment.    We  are  unable  to  think  of  any  valid  olgectioD  to 
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authoritatively  fixed  load-line,  which  should  be  required  to  be 
Qspicuously  painted  of  a  fixed  length  and  depth,  and  of  a 
lour  in  sufficient  contrast  with  that  of  the  ship's  hull.  Its 
act  measurement  from  the  covering* board  of  the  waterways 
3uld  also  be  entered  in  a  certificate  to  be  granted  to  the  captain 
a  check  upon  any  alteration  in  repainting  his  ship  ;  and  the 
iduction  of  which  on  demand  to  any  officer  or  surveyor  of  the 
partment  of  classification  should  be  made  compulsory. 
tn  our  belief  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  in  some 
the  newspapers  and  which  favour  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
d-line  to  differences  of  season,  or  alternatively  advocate  its 
ng  left   to  the   caprice   of  the  shipowner  on   condition   of 

depth  of  free-board  being  declared  at  the  Customs  before 
Qmencing  to  load,  would  fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
lation.  There  would  possibly  enough  be  an  occasional  hard- 
p  in  laying  down  an  arbitrary  rule  on  the  subject,  but  it  must 
balanced  against  the  unquestionable  evil  of  leaving  things  as 
Y  are,  and  if  the  latter  weighs  down  the  scale,  its  correction 

the  only  means  eflfectively  possible  becomes  a  necessity. 
reover  all  experience  shows  us  that  after  a  little  preliminary 
i  in  such  matters,  commerce  has  never  been  slow  in  devising 
les  of  reconciling  itself  to  the  inevitable, 
f  we  err  in  the  advocacy  of  an  inflexible  maximum  load- 
,  we  at  all  events  do  so  in  good  company.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ile, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne  and 
eshead,  an  institution  in  which  we  are  probably  safe  in 
iming  that  shipowners  themselves  are  not  unrepresented. 
3  is  the  unqualified  language  in  which  on  15th  March,  1870, 
f  petitioned  Parliament  on  the  subject.* 

Your  petitioners  regret  that  no  provision  is  made  in  the  [Navi- 
on]  Bill  to  determine  the  maximum  load-line  of  ships  and  steamers, 
ent  experience  has  shown  how  much  property  is  lost,  and  how  many 
able  lives  are  sacrificed  by  overloading.  The  extent  of  the  evil 
ng  from  such  cause,  in  the  absence  of  all  inquiry  into  vessels  lost 
$a  (except  in  some  isolated  cases),  cannot  be  estimated,  and  your 
tioners  feel  that  legislative  measures  alone  can  lessen  this  evil,  and 
\  the  proposed  provision  of  sec.  313  recording  the  draught  of 
3r  of  a  sea-going  ship  is  insufficient,  and  that  none  of  the  proposals 
in  made  can  be  held  to  relieve  the  shipowner  of  his  existing  re- 
isibilitj.  Your  petitioners  would  observe,  that  however  perfect  the 
sure  may  otherwise  be,  if  it  be  without  distinct  provisions  to  meet 
evils  resulting  from  overloading,  it  fails  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
t  distinct  and  recognised  deficiencies  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
^ice." 
Lnd   again  this  is  the   assertion   of  Mr.   W.  W.   Rundell, 

•  "  Our  Seamen,"  pp.  65,  66. 
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of  Liverpool,  in   addressing    the    Shipping  and  Mercantile 
Gazette  of  that  town,  June  7th,  1870.* 

''  Mr.  Plimsoll's  proposal  has  met  with  a  large  amount  of  support 
from  the  owners  of  sailing  vessels  in  this  town.  The  CJommittee  oi 
the  Liverpool  Shipowners'  Association  have,  I  understand,  unanimouslj 
supported  this  part  of  the  Bill,  as  they  consider  that  while  the  restric- 
tions upon  loading  will  not  affect  those  who  already  load  their  ships 
reasonably,  it  will  act  as  a  decided  check  on  the  unscrupuloos  owner 
or  charterer,  and  will  tend  by  the  greater  safety  which  will  follow,  to 
reduce  the  general  rate  of  marine  assurance." 

Adequacy  of  Gbounb  Tackle  oonstitutes  a  division  which 
we  add  of  our  own  motion,  as  it  does  not  come  clearly  within 
any  of  those  which  we  have  made  the  subject  of  remark.  It  is 
as  important  as  any  of  them,  and  should  have  a  defined  and 
necessary  place  as  a  condition  of  the  issue  of  a  class  of  any 
grade. 

In  offering  these  various  suggestions  we  cannot  omit  phiciDg 
ourselves  in  front  of  an  apparent  difficulty  which  we  are  unable 
to  allege  we  have  thought  out  sufficiently  to  pretend  that  oar 
opinions  are  altogether  formed  upon  it ;  and  it  is  this.  Suppose 
laws  having  these  various  objects  in  view  are  passed,  and  n^ala- 
tions  framed  in  the  spirit  of  them,  what  attitude  must  they  take 
towards  vessels  registered  (in  the  Custom  House  sense  of  the 
term)  outside  our  jurisdiction,  but  which  come  to  these  shoiefi 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  in  our  trade  ?  Would  it  be  £ur  to 
English  owners  that  a  quasi-protection  should  be  conceded  to  the 
foreigner  by  permitting  him  to  come  into  our  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  overloaded  cargoes  out  of  rotten  ships  ? 
Or  would  it  be  a  law  which  could  be  practically  enforced  that  no 
ships  except  those  bearing  the  supposed  class  of  our  Qovemment 
should  be  permitted  access  to  any  portion  of  our  carrying  trade  t 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  question  discussed,  but  we  think 
the  solution  of  it  would  rest  between  these  extreme&  We  think 
it  would  be  impossible  to  insist  on  the  possession  of  a  class  as  a 
necessary  qualification  for  arriving  here  with  an  inward  cngo* 
The  vessel  and  the  cargo  would  come,  and  what  could  be  done 
with  them  ?  We  think  it  would  be  i5Btirly  competent  to  oor 
authorities  to  put  the  matter  in  this  shape.  "We  cannot  very 
well  send  you  back  again  with  a  cargo  you  have  brought  into  oar 
harbour,  and  you  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  discharge  it  So  far 
as  concerns  that  purpose  we  shall  not  therefore  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  quality  of  your  ship,  but  we  shall  estimate  the  excess 
freight  you  earn  by  loading  beyond  the  line  which  our  law  pe^ 

•  "Our  Seamen,"  p.  70. 
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Ills,  and  that  we  shall  require  you  to  forfeit  to  our  revenue, 
[oreover  the  immediate  object  of  your  arrival  being  accomplished, 
^e  shall  not  suflfer  you  to  perpetuate  a  trade  from  our  ports 
tberwise  than  on  the  terms  to  which  ships  of  our  own  subjects 
re  compelled  to  submit.  You  must  then  either  go  through  the 
lecessary  surveys  and  obtain  our  class,  the  conditions  attached  to 
rhich  you  must  accept,  or  when  you  set  sail  again  you  must  do 
[)  in  ballast."  By  adherence  to  this  principle  we  should  place 
lefore  foreign  owners  a  powerful  incentive  to  obtain  admission  to 
UT  official  class  register.  To  the  extent  to  which  they  might  avail 
heraselves  of  this  permission  the  equilibrium  of  impartial  com- 
letition  would  be  restored ;  to  the  extent  to  which  they  might 
irefer  to  neglect  it  their  capabilities  of  privileged  competition 
rould  be  neutralized. 

A  word  or  two  more  before  we  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject 
J  some  compulsion  could  be  included  in  the  direction  of  provid- 
Dg  seamen  afloat  with  such  trifling  amount  of  extra  cubic  space 
us  would  afibrd  them  a  better  promise  of  comfort  and  a  possibility 
rf  acquiring  self-respect,  it  would  represent  a  moral  and  even 
naterial  gain  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparently  inconsider- 
ible  importance  of  the  suggestion.  Who  shall  say  what  latent 
xxeibilities  it  may  not  contain  of  inducing  many  good  and  sober 
ellows  into  the  service  whgse  habits  forbid  the  possibility  of 
idaptation  to  the  dens  by  courtesy  known  as  "  the  forecastle " 
low  to  be  found  in  too  many  shipa  And  looking  to  the  statis- 
icB  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  indicate  the  immense  number 
}f  losses  from  ''inattention,  carelessness,  and  neglect,"  qualities 
ather  obviously  suggestive  of  demoralized  ships'  companies,  we 
sannot  deem  it  superiiuous  to  suggest  that  in  any  new  regulations 
t  should  be  made  somebody's  business  to  follow  up  to  prosecution 
ind  punishment  the  blundering  incapacity  which  is  so  disastrous 
md  fatal  in  its  results.  At  all  events,  either  do  this  or  let  us 
lever  again  hear  of  railway  pointsmen  being  placed  on  their  trial 
or  manslaughter. 

Any  Government  system  of  classiflcation  should  be  represented 
jy  competent  gentlemen  in  every  important  seaport  in  the  world 
nrhere  facilities  exist  for  dry  inspection  of  shipping,  and  who 
should  be  empowered  to  grant  certificates  of  classification  or  to 
wnduct  the  necessary  time  surveys  for  vessels  already  classed  in 
he  United  Kingdom.  The  Bureau  Veritas  of  Paris  and 
Brussels,  an  institution  constituted  for  similar  purposes  to  those 
carried  out  by  the  private  Register  Committees  of  this  country, 
md  whose  operations  from  a  European  point  of  view  are  of  at  least 
Njual  importance  with  those  of  any  of  them,  has  no  difliculty  in 
inding  gentlemen  of  talent  and  ability  to  carry  out  similar 
>bject8. 
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We  are  as  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  these  things  will  be 
diflScult  to  provide  for  in  every  necessary  detail,  as  we  are 
impelled  to  deny  that  they  are  impracticable  or  that  the  difficul- 
ties will  prove  insuperable.  The  reason  the  great  ofBces  of  State 
in  this  country  are  bestowed  on  presumably  able  men  is,  we  sup- 
pose, with  a  view  to  diflSculties  when  they  occur  being  triumphed 
over. 

We  have  at  this  stage  the  advantage  of  perusing  the  Par- 
liamentary debate  of  March  4th,  on  Mr.  Plimsoirs  motion 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  pleased  to  issue  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  and  certain  practices  connected  with 
the  commercial  marine  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  motion 
has  been  withdrawn  on  the  promise  of  the  Government  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  without  delay  for  the  formation  of  a 
Commission,  but  we  regret  our  inability  to  find  in  the  contiiba* 
tions  to  the  debate  of  the  official  representatives  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  anything  to  permit  us  to  suppose  that  they  are  alive  either 
to  the  gravity  of  the  allegations  with  which  it  will  be  the 
province  of  the  Commission  to  deal,  or  to  the  stringenqr  of 
the  remedy  which  will  be  called  for  on  the  hypothesis  of 
their  truth.  Mr.  PlimsoU  may  have  quoted  a  few  extracts 
from  official  abstracts  and  elsewhere,  which  would  have  been 
improved  by  some  qualifying. explanations,  but  these  do  not  form 
especially  conspicuous  portions  of  his  volume ;  and  if  he  informs 
us  as  the  result  of  painstaking  and  obviously  protracted  personal 
investigation  that  the  evidence  which  can  be  produced  on  the 
part  of  •*  gentlemen  of  high  character  in  Cardiff,  Newcastle 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  London,  Sunderland,  Hull,  Liverpool, 
and  other  places,  who  are  longing  for  the  opportunity  of  telling  a 
Royal  Commission  what  they  know,  but  whose  lips  are  now 
sealed  by  the  terrible  law  of  libel,  and  that  when  that  Commis- 
sion (if  granted  by  the  Government)  reports,  they  will  disdose  a 
state  of  things  wholly  disgraceful,  shameful,  and  afflicting  ;**  ^^ 
prefer  at  all  events  to  suspend  our  judgment,  in  prefereooe 
to  yielding  to  the  ready  cry,  that  a  man  of  transparent  honesty 
and  truth  has,  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
him,  even  gravely  exaggerated  his  case.  It  may  not  beneoeeauy 
to  take  any  severe  view  of  the  feeble  machinery  with  which  it  n 
proposed  to  open  the  inquiry  in  presence  of  the  pledge  that  s^ 
tutory  powers  of  compulsory  summons  and  of  examining  wit- 
nesses on  oath  will  be  added,  if  subsequently  called  for;  ta^ 
it  appears  to  us  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  world  which  peopto 
have  come  to  look  upon  as  the  peculiar  attribute  of  a  lib^ 
administration,  to  suppose  that  the  evidence  which  alone  oooU 
sustain  the  grave  charges  now  under  view,  is  of  the  kind  wbfch 
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s  are  accustomed  to  volunteer  at  their  own  risk.  The 
men  who  can  give  this  evidence  have  no  right  to  be 
1  to  place  themselves  in  the  invidious  attitude  of  amateur 
ers.  Nor  is  moral  courage  of  so  exuberant  a  growth  as  to 
it  any  safe  calculation  of  its  ready  presence  on  all  such 
in&  If  the  Commission  were  issued  under  statutory 
(  its  summons  would  issue  to  the  willing  and  unwilling 
K)  that  there  would  be  no  external  means  of  distinguishing 
m  the  one  and  the  other — a  measure  of  protection  to 
the  former  are  fully  entitled — and  we  trust  that  superfine 
tions  about  making  the  inquiry  "inquisitorial,"  will 
$  permitted  to  have  the  effect  of  needlessly  delaying 
dp  necessary  to  convert  it  into  what  we  should  prefer 
an  investigation. 

t  or  two  observations  in  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
ent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  calls  for  notice.     He  says — 

e  dark  colours  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  painted  the 
might  be  relieved  by  his  mentioning  that  insurance,  as  he  was 
3d,  was  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  powerful  com- 
very  different  from  the  feeble  underwriters  with  trifiing  interests 

0  doubt  existed,  companies  with  capital,  able  to  bold  their  own 
*  fraud  and  criminality.  Lloyd's  Salvage  Association,  moreover, 
ed  great  benefit  on  the  underwriting  and  shipping  community 
searching  investigation  into  suspicious  cases.'* 

V  companies,  whether  powerful  or  otherwise,  can  only  hold 
)wn  against  fraud  and  criminality  through  the  instrumen- 
)f  a  court  of  justice.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  there  is 
ce  to  sastain  a  criminal  prosecution  in  connexion  with  any 
reus  or  fraudulent  act  at  sea,  juries  are  we  think  fairly  en- 
bo  the  admission  that  as  a  rule  they  fulfil  their  duty.  But 
;  must  be  recollected  that  these  instances  are  rare— that  the 
is  usually  one  the  incidents  of  which  can  be  readily 
d — that  a  thing  which  is  openly  and  avowedly  crime  is,  we 
id  to  say,  outside  the  sympathies  of  the  respectable  men  of 
the  panels  are  commonly  composed — and  that  this  kind  of 

1  is  usually  so  expensive  in  respect  of  the  materials  neces- 
its  substantiation,  that  it  is  never  entered  upon  unless  in  the 

ce  of  evidence  of  a  nature  conclusive  and  overwhelming, 
hen  we  come  to  the  kind  of  fraud  which  keeps  itself  on 
fe  side  of  actual  crime^  and  which,  whether  avowed  or 
^  implied,  is  a  considerable  ingredient  of  no  small  proper- 
the  civil  actions  with  which  underwriters  are  concerned,  it 
i^ely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  number  of  instances  in 
the  verdict  is  rooted  in  justice  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  an 
ice  office  so  far  as  it  is  unsheltered  by  some  point  within 
3vince  of  the  judges  to  deal  with,  is  practically  beyond  the 
nd  protection  of  the  law.     "Then  why  did  he  take  the 
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man's  money  if  he  didn't  like  the  risk  ? "  is  the  less  elaborate 
summing  up  which  usually  follows  that  of  the  Bench,  and  in  which 
the  merits  of  a  carefully  argued  case  are  condensed  with  the 
supreme  judicial  instinct  of  perhaps  some  eminent  cheesemonger. 
And  the  extent  to  which  we  are  asked  to  rely  on  the  active 
energies  of  Lloyd's  Salvage  Association  is  something  not  justified 
by  the  conditions  under  which  that  body  operates  in  the  parsait 
of  its  "  searching  investigation  into  suspicious  cases."  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  only  so  operates  when  moved  by  individual  members, 
underwriters,  or  companies,  who  are  required  to  guarantee  all  ex- 
penses of  their  doing  so.  Say  for  instance,  that  a  vessel  is  bound 
to  this  country  carrying  a  cargo  the  property  of  a  firm  of  London 
merchants.  The  captain,  for  fraudulent  ends  of  his  own,  scuttles 
her  in  mid-ocean  under  circumstances  of  suspicion  which  renders 
it  probable  that  by  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  on  the 
task  the  crime  may  be  brought  home  to  him.  The  merchant, 
who  is  innocent  of  all  participation  in  it,  suffers  either  by 
himself  or  his  underwriters  the  entire  loss  of  his  goods.  But  this 
being  sustained  he  has  no  greater  motive  beyond  that  of  mere 
vindictiveness  in  seeing  the  crime  punished,  than  any  other  per- 
son in  or  out  of  London.  Tet  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
the  Salvage  Association  with  its  competent  officers  and  ample 
funds  will  not  spend  a  five  pound  note  in  such  a  cause  except  at 
the  request  and  expense  of  the  last  person  of  all  others  who 
should  be  called  on  to  add  to  a  loss  which  has  already  weighed 
heavily  upon  him.  Several  years  ago  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  this  principle  of  action  was  departed  from,  and  a  difficolt 
and  rather  notorious  case  followed  up  at  the  proper  expense  ol 
the  Association,  but  we  believe  this  was  avowedly  made  an  ex- 
ception to  a  general  rule,  one  which  has  not  been  repeated  in 
any  subseqtient  instance,  and  which  although  there  may  be  an 
absence  of  any  formal  resolution  to  that  effect,  there  is,  we  beliere, 
no  intention  to  repeat.  The  Association  is  primarily  and  pro- 
fessedly one  for  dealing  with  material  salvage,  and  it  owes  no 
obligation  in  respect  of  that  which  it  may  do  or  leave  undone 
to  any  one  beyond  the  circle  of  its  own  subscribers.  The  bets 
correspond  to  the  fheory,  and  the  result  is  a  dangerous  inununitj 
to  frauds  of  the  particular  class  under  notice. 

If  we  have  described  these  things  correctly — and  our  words  a« 
open  to  challenge — where,  we  ask,  is  there  anything  in  them  tc 
excuse  the  official  complacency  which  finds  it  superfluoas  to  am 
for  such  matters  because  it  seems  they  are  supposed  to  be  cared 
for  already  ? 

We  have  then  felt  it  our  duty  to  recognise  the  gravity  of  th 
circumstances  which  have  called  both  for  the  "appeal "  and  tin 
motion  of  the  junior  member  for  Derby.    Where  we  have  diferec 
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Mn  him  has  been  rather  la  the  extent  than  the  nature  of  their 
•oper  remedy,  and  we  have  done  so  in  the  confidence  that  so  far 
there  may  be  found  in  our  remarks  anything  worthy  of  atten- 
m,  they  will  be  considered  without  foregone  purpose,  and  with 
single  eye  to  the  completeness  of  the  result. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  obtained  Mr.  PlimsoU's 
lume  for  themselves  had  better  lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 
ley  will  feel  when  they  have  read  it  that  they  have  not  only 
IfiUed  a  righteous  obligation  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
3t8  in  connexion  with  which  every  man  in  this  country  in 
eeession  of  a  Parliamentary  vote  has  a  plain  responsibility 
fore  him,  but  that  having  regard  to  its  merely  literary  aspect 
ey  have  at  the  same  time  whiled  «way  a  few  pleasant  hours 
tbb  process.  There  is  almost  a  Biblical  simplicity  and  force 
the  language  of  the  book,  in  keeping  with  the  wholesomeness 
sentiment  which  pervades  it  Its  author's  name  is  now  a 
msehold  word,  and  his  disinterested  courage  has  met  with  a 
irmth  of  public  recognition  which  a  good  man  may  justly 
lue.  But  the  internal  evidence  to  be  found  in  his  pages 
akes  it  abundantly  obvious  that  no  such  motive  was  present 
bis  mind,  and  that  no  such  prospect  cheered  him,  when  with 
e  fidelity  of  a  knight-errant  added  to  the  sober  determination 
a  man  of  business,  he  turned  to  his  self-appointed  task. 
A  word  before  we  conclude  is  due  in  commendation  of  the 
autifully  clear  diagrams,  &c.  in  facsimile  with  which  "  Our 
tamen  "  is  illustrated,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  by 
e  heliotype  procesa 
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Ministerial  Crisis. 

PARLIAMENTARY  history  is  fertile  in  surprises.  The  Session 
which  began  so  quietly  and  seemed  to  ofier  to  the  Qovern- 
ent  the  prospect — if  they  would  only  be  decorously  dull — 
continued  power  and  prosperity,  suddenly  became  transformed, 
ithin  a  month  from  the  opening  of  Parliament  there  was  eager 
d  agitated  excitement  of  political  parties.  Ministerial  crisis, 
obable  dissolution,  change  of  Government,  became  topics  of 
liversal  interest  and  concern.  After  a  discussion  of  four  nights, 
lich  assumed  the  character  and  dimensions  of  a  great  party 
bate,  the  Ministry  were  defeated  on  their  Irish  University 
lU.  Resignation  speedily  followed,  the  alternative  course  of  a 
Bsolution  scarcely  commending  itself  as  prudent  in  all  the 
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circumstances.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  appealed 
to  in  the  usual  constitutional  course,  declined  the  honour 
to  which  he  was  called.  It  only  remained  then  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  resume  office  in  order  to  conduct  the  national 
business.  But  though  they  are  thus  able  to  protract  their 
reign  for  some  time  longer,  they  can  only  do  bo  with  the 
view  of  preparing  for  the  dissolution  and  appeal  to  the  country 
that  have  become  almost  inevitable.*  Their  Bill  is  lost,  and  as, 
by  circumstances  partly  of  their  own  devising  and  partly  in; 
dependent  of  them,  the  Ministry  staked  their  existence  upon  ite 
fate,  they  will  be  compelled  to  invite  the  judgment  of  the  nation 
upon  their  policy  and  career.  It  was  scarcely  conceivable  that 
even  Mr.  Disraeli's  eagerness  for  office,  or  the  necessity  fbi 
"  blooding  the  hounds,"  by  a  taste  of  the  spoils  of  office,  should 
have  led  the  Opposition  to  assume  again  the  resposibilities 
without  the  power  of  government  in  a  House  of  CommoM 
which  still  counts  a  Liberal  majority  of  at  least  ninety.  The 
speech  of  Mr.  Qathorne  Hardy  on  the  second  night  of  the  late 
debate  showed  that  the  Conservatives  look  forward  with  sanguine 
confidence  to  the  results  of  a  general  election.  Both  parties 
are  thus  on  different  grounds  interested  in  an  early  dissolution. 
The  defeat  of  the  Government  compels  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  he 
remains  in  office,  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  country  on  his  Irish  Education  poUcy.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  on  their  part,  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  raising  an  issue  that  will  excite  sectarian  bigotry  and  religions 
prejudice,  count  upon  these  influences  and  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Gladstone  Administration  aroused  during  its  tenure  of 
office  to  produce  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  of  the  autumn  of  1868. 
They  are  wise  in  their  generation,  for  the  circumstances  and 
issues  are  more  favourable  to  them  than  only  a  few  weeb  ago 
seemed  possible  of  origin.  The  defeat  of  the  Government  on  Ae 
second  reading  of  their  Irish  University  Bill,  though  not  much 
of  a  surprise  at  the  last,  was  certainly  what  no  one  ventured  to 
anticipate  when  the  measure  was  introduced.  There  is  a  myrterj 
in  the  sudden  and  complete  change  of  sentiment  and  opinion 
that  occurred  in  the  interval  which  is  not  easily  explained. 
After  Mr.  Gladstone's  masterly  speech  in  introducing  it— one  ol 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  greatest  oratorical  efforts— the 
Bill — to  use  the  Premier's  own  simile — was  **  on  the  crest  of  the 
wave."  Even  Mr.  Horsman,  who  so  furiously  assailed  it  in  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading,  was  for  at  least  two  days  after  tbi 

*  It  is  not  of  coarse  necessary  that  the  Minbtry  should  contemplate  u 
early  dissolution,  fiut  whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  circumstances  and  theii 
changed  position  after  defeat  on  the  measure  of  the  Session  stake  a  diasolatioi 
almost  inevitable  as  we  say. 
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leech  its  ardent  admirer.  He  wrote  to  the  The  Times  in  language 

glowing  eulogy  of  the  measure,  which  seemed  to  him  fitted  to 
;rown  the  work"  of  the  present  Parliament  in  doing  justice  to 
eland  by  a  masterpiece  of  "  wise"  and  "  generous"  legislation. 
ie  Times,  and  the  Liberal  pres^  as  a  whole,  after  a  little  hesita- 
m,  followed  in  the  same  course.  So  general  was  the  approval 
at  nobody  thought  of  doubting  its  success.  In  a  few  days  all 
ks  changed.  The  voices  of  hostility  and  denunciation  were  no 
iger  confined  to  the  ranks  of  the  political  opponents  of  the 
>vemment  Gradually  the  sounds  of  opposition  swelled  into 
chorus  of  abuse.  Nobody,  even  among  those  who  had  before 
proved,  had  a  word  to  say  for  the  Bill.  The  Irish  Catholic 
elates  pronounced  against  it,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the 
3asure  must  therefore  fail  to  satisfy  those  for  whom  it  was 
unly  designed,  the  general  volume  of  antagonism  "grew  mightily 
;d  prevailed.'*  It  is  intelligible  that  many  who  were  by  no 
Bans  enthusiastic  for  the   Bill,  but  were  willing   to  tolerate 

even  vote  for  it,  if  by  so  doing  the  alleged  grievances  of  the 
ish  Catholics  were  removed,  should  have  changed  their  attitude 
len  they  found  that  such  an  idea  was  fallacious.  But  though 
is  accounts  for  the  revolution  of  view  in  question  to  some 
:tent,  it  is  far  from  doing  so  altogether.   Among  the  opponents 

the  measure,  who  were  before  its  eulogists,  were  many  who 
jred  little  for  the  Catholic  attitude.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
large  the  responsibility  for  their  inconsistency  upon  the  Prime 
inister,  as  if  due  to  omissions  in  his  explanatory  statement,  which 
ere  only  observed  when  the  Bill  itself  was  perused.  No  candid 
3arer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  can  deny  that  it  contained  a 
ithful  and  a  remarkably  full  account  of  the  provisions  and 
laracter  of  the  Bill.  All  the  objectionable  features  afterwards 
ilarged  upon  in  the  debate  were  explained  by  the  right  hon. 
sntleman.  Other  circumstances  must  supply  the  reason  why 
le  measure  in  so  short  a  time  passed  from  "  the  crest"  to  the 
trough  of  the  wave."  And  some  of  thase,  we  fear,  will  not  be 
»und  altogether  creditable  to  those  to  whom  they  apply. 

If  the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  second  reading  meant 
ad  involved  the  loss  of  the  measure,  and  an  immediate  change 
r  Ministry,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  necessary  that  we  should 
enture  at  any  detail  into  the  question.  But  an  appeal  to  the 
rantry  on  a  scheme  of  Academical  Education  Reform  is  a 
iirious  and  unwonted  phenomenon,  and  such  an  appeal  what- 
ver  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary  must  be  made  sooner  or 
iter.  The  constituencies  might  not  be  able  to  return  a  very 
rustworthy  answer  if  the  matter  were  limited  to  the  rearrange- 
aent  of  the  means  for  supplying  Ireland  with  University 
[istruction.  But  not  only  has  the  question  been  widened  out 
)j  the  circumstances  from  an  academical  and  educational  to  a 
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political  one,  but  there  are  general  principles  inyolyed  in  it 
settlement  which  it  is  fitting  that  the  country  should  decid 
upon.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  there  should  be  any  uncertaii 
sound  returned  in  regard  to  these.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  mak 
plain  so  far  as  possible  what  these  principles  are,  and  how  they  wer 
affected  by  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
We  confess  we  view  the  loss  of  the  Bill  with  some  little  regrel 
It  contained  much  that  was  obnoxious,  not  a  little  that  was  fitte 
to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  friends  of  education,  some  thing 
that  would  have  proved  damaging  and  mischievous,  and  at  leas 
one  provision  which  would  have  applied  a  policy  directly  a 
variance  with  the  policy  now  pursued  towards  Ultramontanisn 
by  nearly  every  Continental  Government.  We  believe  then 
should  never  have  been,  as  there  need  never  have  been,  an] 
occasion  for  a  Bill  of  the  kind.  University  reform  in  Irelanc 
was  doubtless  essential,  and  might  have  been  effected  at  leasn 
three  years  ago.  Had  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  for  the  regulation  a 
Trinity  College  ,and  Dublin  University  been  then  accepted  b] 
the  Government,  and  passed  by  Parliament  with  some  additioDi 
and  modifications,  all  that  was  necessary  might  have  been  acconi' 
plished  without  agitation,  and  without  inflaming  religious  animo- 
sities or  exciting  sectarian  prejudicies.  But  the  course  pursued 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  rendered  a  larger  scheme  of  reform  indispen- 
sable. After  the  Premier's  speeches  and  Parliamentaiy  tactics 
in  relation  to  Irish  University  education,  which  were  traced  out 
in  the  last  number  of  the  "Westminster  Review,"*  it  was  no  longer 

Possible  for  the  Government  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  question, 
'he  arguments  of  Mr.  Horsman  and  others,  to  show  that 
legislation  was  unnecessary,  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's observations  in  closing  the  debate.  An  Irish  Univedty 
Bill  was  a  necessity  to  the  Government,  but  it  was  a  self-imposed 
necessity  which  need  never  have  arisen.  After  the  Premier's 
speech,  in  which  the  old  statement  that  the  Irish  Catholics  bad 
an  educational  grievance  was  reiterated,  and  it  was  added  that 
the  state  of  education  in  Ireland  was  ''  scandalously  bad,"  the 
necessity  was  made  more  imperative.  Irish  University  Beform 
has  become  both  a  Government  and  a  Parliamentaiv  QQ^ 
tion,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  so.  Still  the  tacts 
being  what  they  are,  "  something  must  be  done."  Successive 
Governments  have,  by  both  word  and  action,  admitted  that  the 
British  Legislature  owes  in  this  matter  a  heavy  debt  to  Ireland, 
more  particularly  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  Queen's  Speech 
acknowledged  that  the  rights  of  conscience  are  not  under  existing 
arrangements  duly  respected.  Parliament  has  virtually,  if  not 
expressly,  made  a  like  acknowledgment.     The  question  is  there- 
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re  one  that  must  impede  legislation,  and  trammel  the  action  of 
T  legislators,  until  by  some  plan  or  device  which  must  assume 
e  character  of  a  compromise,  it  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
iy.  The  longer  the  "grievance"  is  permitted  to  remain,  the 
eater  will  the  discontent  of  the  Irish  Catholics  grow.  They 
kve  been  offered  a  settlement,  and  have  refused  it.  The  offer 
the  maximum  of  concession  which  any  English  Ministry  could 
nture  to  propose,  and  it  included  much  more  than  Parliament 
»uld  have  granted.  The  fact  that  so  much  was  proposed  to  be 
Ten  them,  emboldened  them  to  ask  for  more.  Nothing,  the 
sh  prelates  plainly  say,  will  satisfy  them  but  an  endowment, 
endowment  not  only  of  their  College  or  University,  but  also 
their  intermediate  schools  preparatory  for  the  University.  It  is 
edless  to  say  that  the  Irish  Catholics,  in  making  such  demands, 
\  crying  for  the  moon.  No  Government,  whether  Tory  or 
Serai,  dare  venture  to  revive  the  exploded  policy  of  concurrent 
lowment  Two  members  of  the  present  Ministry — the  Presi- 
it  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
intimated  their  approval  of  the  principle  in  the  late  debates. 
*.  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  his  buoyant  and 
riolic  speech,  did  the  same.  But  that  is  a  subject  on  which 
I  country  has  fully  made  up  its  mind,  and  it  did  not  need  the 
Bmn  appeal  of  the  Prime  Minister  against  any  such  policy,  to 
kke  sure  that  the  nation  will  have  none  of  it.  But  while  this 
so,  and  the  Irish  Catholics,  on  the  principle  of  the  Scotch 
»verb,  which  advises  a  demand  for  a  gown  in  order  to  be  sure 
getting  a  sleeve,  must  know  they  are  asking  what  cannot  be 
inted ;  the  Bill  of  the  Government  has  given  them  a  pretext 
making  very  large  requesta  It  is,  in  this  view,  a  premium 
agitation.  It  encourages  further  demands.  There  will  be  no 
t  or  peace  in  Ireland  till  the  question  is  got  out  of  the  way. 
e  Irish  policy  of  the  Gladstone  Administration  has  borne  its 
ter  fruits.  It  is  too  late  to  repudiate  the  mischievous  idea 
governing  Ireland  ''  according  to  Irish  ideas.''  The  mischief 
3  been  already  done.  The  Irish  have  been  taught  -to  measure 
i  legislation  that  will  be  granted  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
tx^y  they  raise.  Mr.  Gladstone's  large  promises,  his  denuncia- 
Ds  of  the  Upas  tree,  his  profession  that  his  policy  would  be 
mlded  upon  '^  Irish  ideas,"  have  at  last  come  home  to 
i6t.  Had  Ireland  been  taught  by  the  legislation  on  the  Church 
d  the  land,  that  what  she  would  alone  receive,  and  alone  need 
z  for,  are  measures  based  upon  the  principles  of  political  justice, 
I  should  not  have  been  in  the  present  muddle.  It  is  the  fatal 
bit  of  compromise  illustrated  in  the  accidents  and  concomitants 
the  Government's  Irish  policy  that  has  brought  our  present 
ficulties.  The  same  habit  was  illustrated  in  the  foiled 
livernty  Bill.    But  it  would  have  been  possible  so  to  alter  and 
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mould  that  measure  in  Committee  that  it  mu^ht  have  proved 
iunocent,  if  not  highly  beneficial  or  useful.  To  have  passed  a 
Bill  that  would  have  closed  agitation,  stopped  the  mouths  of  the 
Irish  prelates,  made  plain  the  final  attitude  of  the  Legislature 
towards  Irish  University  Education,  and  taken  the  question  col 
of  the  hands  of  party  politicians,  would  have  been  worth  some 
sacrifice  even  of  consistency.  The  blundering  tactics  of  th( 
Government  spoiled  the  prospect,  once  so  hopeful,  and  insoreci 
their  defeat  When  Mr.  Gladstone  found  the  Irish  Catholic 
were  against  him  and  the  prelates  irreconcilable,  he  set  up  Mr 
Cardwell  to  abandon  those  features  of  the  Bill  which  attractec 
Catholic  support.  This  decided  the  Irish  Catholic  mem- 
bers  to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  aod  i< 
was  the  support  of  the  Irish  Catholic  members^  with  a  smal 
sprinkling  of  English  and  Scotch  Liberals,  that  gave  the  Oppo- 
sition their  small  majority.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  m 
not  ventured  to  test  the  question  as  one  of  confidence  or  oeD< 
sure.  The  amendment  of  the  member  for  King's  Lynn  was  Dd 
a  practical  proposal,  and  it  was  found  convenient  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
virtually  to  disown  it.  Obviously  if  the  Bill  was  to  be  accepted  at 
all,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  Government- should  Dame 
the  members  of  the  governing  body  of  the  new  University  before 
it  was  known  whether  there  was  to  be  any  such  council.  Mr. 
Bourke's  resolution  was  in  fact  dead  before  it  was  bora,  aod 
there  was  no  other  semblance  of  a  party  motion.  The  issae 
thus  came  to  be  simply  whether  the  Bill  should  be  read 
a  second  time  or  not  And  if  by  an  error  of  tactics,  cariotw 
in  so  experienced  a  Farliamentaiian  as  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  repelled  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  members  who  would  otherwise  have  voted  for  the 
second  reading  —  for  the  prelates  had  declared  the  Bill  might 
be  made  acceptable  by  amendments  —  the  second  readiog 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  suflScient  majority.  Ministers 
might  then  have  withdrawn  the  Bill  if  they  despaired  of  pasring 
such  a  measure  as  they  deemed  essential,  or  they  might  have 
gone  into  Committee  to  discuss  its  various  proposals  on  theii 
merits,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  professed  his  desire  to  do.  Large 
amendments  would  assuredly  have  been  requisite,  but  none 
greater  than  those  that  transformed  the  Conservative  Reform 
Bill  of  1867  into  a  measure  of  household  suffraga  The  opportunitj 
was  lost  or  thrown  away,  and  the  question  of  Irish  University  Edu- 
cation must  sooner  or  later  be  appealed  to  the  country. 

The  Bill  which  for  a  time  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  dioo- 
lution  and  a  general  election,  was  described  by  Mr.  Fawcett  as  i 
compromise  which  tried  to  please  everybody  and  ended  bj 
pleasing  no  one.  It  bore  on  every  feature  and  in  every  clan* 
the  marks  of  Mr.  Gladstone's    too  subtle  intellect    No  one 
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aid  agree  upon   a  description  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
16  interpretations  of  it  were  indeed  of  an   inconsistent  and 
f-contradictory  character.   It  was  a  Bill  for  *'  the  advancement 
learning,"  but  that  vague  definition  of  its  purport  threw  no 
:ht  on  the  manner  in  which  the  object   was  to  be  fulfilled. 
>  "  advance  learning"  by  fettering  the  freedom  of  professors, 
posing  new  tests  more  odious  than  the  religious  tests  that  were 
be  svii;ept  away,  and  by  putting  under  a  ban  some  of  the  most 
portant  branches  of  a  liberal  education,  was  a  decided  novelty. 
it   none  of  these  provisions  were  essential.     None  of  them 
srefore  contained  the  principle  of  the  measure.     It  might  be 
d  that  the  centralization  of  University  instruction,  by  founding 
d   equipping  a  central  University  with  which  a  number  of 
[leges  that  might  be  either  denominational  or  secular,  was  the 
iin  characteristic  of  the  Bill.   The  fact  that  the  Government,  as 
r.  Fortescue  averred,  looked  forward  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
Dning  in  time  a  large  if  not  a  preponderant  infiuence  over  the 
veming  body  of  the  new  University,  and  therefore  over  the 
lole   system  of  University  Education  in  Ireland,  seemed   to 
7olve  that  the  principle  of  the  measure  was  the  reconciliation  of 
ixed  with  denominational  education,  with  unhappily  a  strong 
IS  towards    the    latter.     There   can    be    little  question  the 
inistry  themselves  at  the*  outset  held  this  characteristic  to  be 
sential  to  their  scheme.     But  when  they  found  the  proffered 
it  was  not  swallowed,  that  the  prospect  of  crippling  and  ulti- 
ately  destroying  the  Queen's  colleges,  overthrowing  the  Queen's 
Diversity,  and  reducing  the  dignity  and  proportions  of  Trinity 
allege,  Dublin,  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  arrogant  require- 
ents  of  a  haughty  priesthood,  they  sought  out  a  new  device. 
T.  Harcourt,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  the  Attomey-General- 
ip,  was  permitted  to  announce  the  startling  discovery  that  the 
inciple  of  the  Bill,  "  the  only  principle,'*  he  said,  "  on  which  he 
»nld  or  would  support  the  second  reading,  was  to  affirm,  conso- 
late,  and  extend  the  system  of  mixed  and  united  education  in 
eland."    The  ingenuity  which  this   discovery  betokened,  de- 
rves  the  reward  which  rumour  says  awaits   the   honourable 
ember.     We  do  not  doubt  that  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
ake   the   Bill  what  he  said.     Only  because  we  believe  that 
ight  have  been  done,  could  we  approve  the  acceptance  of  the 
>inpromi8e  it  embodied  for  one  moment.  But  to  say  that  through 
men  alteration,  and  after  many  amendments,  it  might  have 
aen  made  to  work  in  favour  of  mixed  and  united  education,  is 
3ry  different  from  admitting  that  the  extension  of  that  system 
as  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill. 

The  Bill  as  introduced  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  part 
hich  removed  existing  disabilities  and  the  part  which  was  con- 
^oL  XCIX.  No.  CXCVL]— Nbw  Sbbius,  Vol.  XLIH.  No.  XL     N  N 
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structive  or  reconstructive.  So  far  as  it  merely  did  the  former 
it  was  objected  to  by  no  one.  In  abolishing  tests,  opening  the 
fellowships  and  scholarships  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  all 
competitors  in-espective  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  separating 
the  Theological  Faculty  from  Trinity,  it  would  have  secured  the 
support  of  all  Liberals  and  even  of  most  Conservatives.  Mr. 
Fawcett*s  Bill  did  very  much  under  this  head  what  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  do,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  fully  accepted 
the  principles  of  that  measure.  Unhappily,  the  Government 
were  not  satisfied  with  removing  existing  disabilities;  they 
sought  to  impose  new  ones.  By  what  have  been  called  the 
"gagging  clauses,"  power  was  to  be  granted  to  the  Council 
or  Governing  Body  of  the  University  "  to  question,  reprimand, 
or  punish  by  suspension,  deprivation,  or  otherwise,  any  profefsor, 
teacher,  examiner,  or  other  person  having  authority  m  the  Uni- 
versity, who,  when  in  discharge  of  his  functions  as  a  University 
ofl&cer,  may  by  word  of  mouth,  writing,  or  othei^wise  be  held  by 
them  to  have  wilfully  given  offence  to  the  religious  convictions 
of  any  member  of  the  University.*'  Professors  would  lecture 
and  teach  with  the  threat  held  over  them  i/n  terrorem  of  loss 
of  office  for  perfectly  innocent  observations  and  illustrations. 
The  capability  of  Catholics  to  discern  insult  and  offence  to  their 
religious  convictions  in  the  most  legitimate  arguments  in  educs 
or  the  most  pertinent  illustrations  from  history  is  boondleas ; 
and  a  Council  which  might  be  determined  to  exercise  punitive 
discipline  for  such  offences— on  the  motion,  say,  of  Cardinal 
Cullen — would  obviously  render  freedom  in  teaching  philosophy 
and  history  impossible.  It  was  a  logical  corollary  therefore 
from  the  bestowal  of  such  a  power  on  the  Council  to  prohibit, 
or  at  least  to  discourage  the  cultivation  of  these  branches  of 
learning.  Accordingly.it  was  declared  that  the  University 
should  have  no  power  to  examine  or  to  appoint  any  person  as 
professor  or  teacher  in  modem  history  or  moral  and  mental 
philosophy.  The  highest  honours  and  the  most  lucrative  emolu- 
ments in  the  University  were  to  be  opened  to  competitors  who 
might  be  innocent  of  a  knowledge  of  ethics  and  metaphysics  and 
of  modern  history.  Of  course  the  result  must  have  been  the  prac- 
tical discouragement  of  these  branches  of  culture ;  the  degrees 
of  the  new  University  must  consequently  have  been  deteriorated, 
if  not  rendered  worthless.  A  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  it  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  main  object  to  establish,  without  philosophy  and 
history,  must  have  been  a  maimed  and  distorted  image  of  what 
such  a  faculty  ought  to  be.  What  has  Ireland  done,  it  might 
be  well  asked,  to  be  punished  after  this  fashion  ?  The  counti; 
which  produced  a  Hutcheson  and  a  Berkeley,  and  which  now 
ranks  distinguished  metaphysicians  among  the  fellows  and  tutors 
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f  its  chief  college,  deserves  better  of  a  Government  calling  itself 
aberal,  than  to  see  its  University  instruction  condemned  to  in- 
allectual  barrenness  and  its  University  degrees  made  a  laughing- 
took  among  the  universities  of  Europe,  under  the  plea  that  it 
^as  done  for  "  the  advancement  of  learning."  No  wonder  the 
[ouse  of  Commons  burst  into  incredulous  laughter  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  the  announcement  in  his  most  solemn  and 
)rious  manner.  To  fetter  professors  by  making  criminal  their 
aintentional  offences  against  the  "  religious  convictions''  of  any 
lember  of  the  University,  to  create  a  faculty  of  arts  from  which 
loral  and  mental  philosophy  and  modern  history  were  excluded, 

>  make  University  degrees  independent  of  all  knowledge  of 
lese  branches,  and  above  all — as  is  laid  down  in  a  further  clause — 

>  prohibit  the  disqualification  of  candidates  for  holding  "  any 
articular  theory  in  modern  history,  moral  or  mental  philosophy, 
iw,  medicine,  or  any  other  branch  of  learning,"  are  strange 
ajs  of  ''advancing  learning.''  Such  proposals  unhappily  do 
ot  cease  to  be  mischievous  by  the  fact  of  their  rejection,  when 
ley  have  emanated  from  a  responsible  Government,  par- 
cularly  from  a  Liberal  Government  Irish  CathoUcs  are  now 
ble  to  adduce  the  authority  of  the  most  Liberal  Government 
Britain  has  ever  had,  for  the  assertion  that  it  is  impossible  for  non- 
Satholic  teachers  and  professors  to  give  instruction  in  philosophy 
ad  history  without  affording  them  reasonable  ground  for  offence. 
Philosophy  and  history  must  be  taught  only  by  professors  fresh 
tamped  from  Cardinal  CuUen's  orthodox  mint ;  for  though  a 
iiberal  Government  has  declared  these  branches  of  culture  non- 
S8entia],  Catholics  are  too  acute  to  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
)nly,  the  philosophy  and  history  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  faithful 
lust  emanate  from  their  own  fellow-religionists.  We  fear  the  cause 
f  learning  and  culture  in  Ireland  has  received  a  heavy  blow  from 
be  well-intentioned  blundering  of  the  Gladstone  Government. 

The  second  or  constructive  portion  of  the  Bill  was  not 
iable  to  such  serious  objections  as  the  first,  though  on  some 
K>int8  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  amend  it  The  general 
bject  of  this  part  of  the  measure  was  to  create  a  new  central 
Jniversity,  to  be  both  a  teaching  and  an  examining  institution, 
0  which  existing  colleges  and  others,  it  might  be  afterwards 
reated,  should  be  affiliated.  In  his  comprehensive  introductory 
tatement  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  by  an  elaborate  historical  argu- 
nent  to  prove  that  the  founders  of  University  instruction  in 
xeland  aimed  from  the  outset  at  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
pete system,  the  head  of  which  should  be  a  University  in 
)ublin  with  a  body  of  subordinate  colleges  attached  scattered 
ver  the  country.  From  the  unsettled  character  of  the  times, 
nd  the  vicissitudes  to  which  Ireland  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of 
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foreign  invaders  or  ber  own  home  factions,  it  was  impossible  t( 
realize  the  great  conception.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  under  such  t 
system,  would  only  have  been  one  of  the  subordinate  institutiona 
the  University  of  Dublin  which  had  come  to  be  merged  in  ai 
united  to  the  College  being  the  head.  In  order  in  these  mon 
peaceful  and  settled  times  to  realize  the  historical  idea^  Mi 
Gladstone  therefore  separated  Trinity  from  the  University.  Thi 
former  would  remain  a  college  as  before,  while  the  latter  was  t 
become  a  body  corporate  bearing  the  name  of"  The  University  o 
Dublin,"  and  having  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  conponi 
tion.  This  body  it  was  proposed  to  endow  largely  out  of  th 
funds  of  Trinity,  the  property  of  the  Disestablished  Church  m 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  It  would  have  become  the  great  de 
gree-bestowing  body  of  Ireland,  and  would  have  had  a  complet 
equipment  of  professors,  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  the  othe 
requisites  of  a  well  equipped  University.  For  the  regulatioi 
of  its  aflfairs,  a  "  University  Council  '*  was  to  be  instituted,  1 
which  would  pass  all  powers  and  privileges  exercised  by  th 
provost  and  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  in  regard  to  the  control  m 
regulation  of  the  University.  Now  as  this  great  teaching  an 
examining  body,  the  head  and  model  for  all  Ireland,  wouL 
naturally  determine  the  character  and  value  of  Irish  Universit; 
degrees  and  of  Irish  University  culture,  it  was  obviously  c 
the  last  moment  how  the  governing  body  that  was  to  rega 
late  its  affairs  was  constituted.  If  the  Irish  Catholics,  i 
Cardinal  CuUen  and  the  Ultramontanists,  could  manage  by  an; 
device  to  gain  a  majority  on  the  Council,  it  is  plain  the  contn] 
of  Irish  University  instruction  might  easily  and  naturally  paa 
into  their  hands.  Parliament  was  therefore  entitled  and  baao< 
to  be  jealous  on  this  point.  The  Queen's  University,  Dublii 
was  within  two  years  to  be  dissolved  and  incorporated  with  th 
University  of  Dublin  ;  and  though  two  of  the  three  Queen' 
Colleges  were  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  Qalway  College  was  t 
be  dissolved  before  1876,  while  of  course  Belfast  and  Corl 
Colleges  would  be  affiliated  to  Dublin  University,  as  also,  it  wa 
expected,  would  be  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Dublii 
The  University  Council  would  thus  have  been  the  snprem 
source  of  academical  culture,  the  fountain  of  academical  faououi 
and  the  origin  of  all  University  distinctions  in  Ireland.  T^ 
proposal  of  the  Government  was  to  govern  the  Universit 
by  a  Council  of  twenty-eight  ordinary  members  appointed  inth 
jSrst  instance  by  her  Majesty ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  Ministry  ( 
the  day,  supplemented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  coUegial 
members.  Thus  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  period  of  te 
years,  there  must  have  been  a  government  of  the  University  l 
a  body  which,  if  not  itself  political,  owed  its  appointment  to 
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political  source,  and  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  manage- 
ment could  have  been  other  than  of  a  political  character.     As 
the  institution  of  a  new  University  by  the  Crown  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  Minister  of  the  day  must  in  any  case  necessitate 
the  appointment  of  a  governing  body  more  or  less  political  in  its 
origin,    we   do  not  so  strongly  object  to    this  portion  of  the 
Ministerial  proposal.     But  a  new  element  came  into  considera- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  collegiate  members.    Every  college 
of  the  University  having  fifty  of  its  members  matriculated  as 
scholars  of  the   University  was  to   be  entitled  to  return  one 
person  as  a  collegiate  member  of  the  Council,  and  if  it  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  members  so  matriculated  it  might  return  two. 
An  opening  was  thus  made  by  which,  as  by  an  avenue,  the  Irish 
Catholics  might  have  gained  large  and  even  determining  powers 
over  the  University  Council.     From  the  analogy  of  the  Irish 
National  Board  of  Education,  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  select- 
ing ordinary  members  the  Government  would  have  had  regard 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  candidates.     An  attempt  would 
probably  be  made  to  balance  the  Protestant  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  element  so  as  to  please  both.     Both  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  would  have  sought  to  win  influence  if  they  could 
through  their  representatives  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Council. 
The  means  of  adding  to  the  number  of  their  representatives 
would  be  found  through  the  collegiate  members.    Colleges  might 
be  affiliated  to  the  University  with  this  as  the  principal  object 
in  view.     In  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are  a  number 
of  educational  institutions  which  assume  the  lofty  title  of  college, 
though  they  are  in  reality  nothing  better  than  private  boarding- 
schools.     We  do  not  suppose  that  immediately  on  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  a  multitude  of  these  would  have  sought  affiliation 
to  the   new    University  in  the   manner  anticipated   by   some 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Before  the  debate  on  the 
second   reading  began,  Mr.  Gladstone  intimated  with   a  view 
to  allay  such  fears,  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  the  affiliation 
of    the    colleges    to    the    central    University  conditional    on 
approval  by  the  Crown.    This  might  have  been  to  some  degree  a 
safeguard.     But  the  transfer  of  the  power  of  affiliation  from  the 
Council  to  the  Castle,  as  was  the  substance  of  the  proposal, 
would  not  really  have  made  much  difference.     The  atmosphere 
of  the  Castle  is  not  so  free  from  suspicion  of  intrigue  that  we 
could  welcome  the  change  as  any  enormous  improvement  There 
can  be  little  doubt  the  collegiate  members  would  have  repre- 
sented religious   prejudices  and  sectarian  prepossessions  more 
than  anything  else.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  dexterous  management  of  Cardinal  CuUen  might 
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not  have  secured  complete  control,  through  a  majority  subject 
to  Ultramontane  influences,  in  the  University  Council,  and 
therefore  over  Irish  University  Education. 

As  the  Bill  has  been  lost  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  go 
further  into  its  details.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  its 
general  character  and  probable  effects,  and  to  enable  us  to  illus- 
trate from  it  the  struggle  of  conflicting  principles  which  Irish 
University  education  involves.  It  was  pre-eminently  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's workmanship,  and  after  all  that  had  gone  before,  its  failure 
made  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  resignation  inevitaUa  He 
could  not  with  self-respect  or  without  grave  detriment  to  his 
political  character  have  done  otherwise.  It  was  natural  for  hif 
admirers  iii  the  press  and  the  House  of  Commons  to  counsel  s 
dififerent  course.  It  was  true  that  the  vote  against  the  Bill  die 
not  necessarily  involve  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Govemment'i 
general  policy,  or  imply  that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  oJ 
Parliament  It  would  probably  have  been  practicable  to  obtain- 
as  Mr.  Gilpin  benevolently  designed — a  vote  of  the  Hoiw 
affirming  that  the  Liberal  majority  retained  its  confidence  in  th( 
general  policy  of  the  Ministry,  notwithstanding  the  vote  of  th( 
12th  ult  But  the  acceptance  of  such  a  loophole  of  escape  firon 
a  situation  of  his  own  making,  after  failing  disastrously  with  ii 
measure  designed  to  complete  a  broad  scheme  of  general  polig 
applied  to  Ireland,  would  have « been  alike  undignified  and  un- 
worthy of  a  great  statesman.  The  Prime  Minister's  mind  was 
evidently  full  of  forebodings  of  the  issue  before  him  from  the 
moment  of  the  change  that  swept  over  public  opinion  in  regard 
to  his  measure.  His  speech  at  the  banquet  to  Mr.  Locke  Ein^ 
at  Croydon  on  the  6th  ult.  proved  that.  He  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter and  career  of  his  Ministry  as  if  expectant  of  an  earlj 
termination  of  its  existence.  His  demeanour  and  bearing  alsc 
in  his  impressive  speech  at  the  close  of  the  debate  conveyec 
anticipations  of  the  coming  event  which  had  been  casting  it 
shadow  before  for  some  days  previously.  The  right  hon 
gentleman  spoke  with  a  weight  and  solemnity  that  betokenec 
his  full  appreciatioa  of  the  crisis,  and  his  conviction  that  th< 
fact  of  his  Irish  Bill  being  weighed  in  the  balance  and  founc 
wanting  could  only  have  the  one  result.  That  result  will  b( 
the  reference  of  the  question  who  shall  govern  England  to  thi 
constituencies  through  a  general  election.  The  country  will  b 
called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Gladstone  AdministratioD 
Through  the  delay  between  the  resignation  necessitated  by  tb< 
defeat  of  the  University  Bill  and  \\iQ  general  election — durinj 
which  the  Ministry  must  to  some  extent  be  a  Government  m 
saffrance — the  issue  to  be  decided  may  seem  to  be  apart  from  am 
to  have  little  otxio  reference  to  that  Bill  The  spokesmen  of  th 
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ite  Government  in  the  press  endeavour  to  represent  the  matter 
hu&  They  tell  us  that  the  nation  is  called  upon  to  decide  between 
pro  sets  of  statesmen  and  two  political  parties  in  view  of  their 
eneral  principles  and  past  services.  Therefore  they  logically 
sk  the  constituencies  to  take  into  account  only  the  career  of  the 
fladstone  Administration,  its  great  legislative  achievements, 
nd  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  its  members.  If  we  might  trust 
ie  gushing  language  of  its  eulogists  these  are  such  as  to 
mder  the  result  sure.  It  may  seem  expedient  in  a  merely 
arty  light  to  stake  the  matter  on  this  issue.  But  to  &sk 
3  to  blot  out  of  remembrance  the  Irish  educational  policy  of 
le  Ministry,  which  is  really  what  is  done,  is  to  demand  what  it 
impossible  to  grant  That  is  inwrought  with  the  character  and 
ireer  of  the  Government,  and  the  University  Bill  was  only  its 
nal  outcome.  Yet  even  in  a  party  light  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Glad- 
»ne  need  object  to  have  his  Ministry  tested  by  that  measure. 
'or  with  all  its  evils  and  defects  it  proved  one  thing  which  it 
\  gratifying  to  learn :  it  helped  to  remove  the  prevalent  im- 
ression  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  gratify  the  Ultra- 
lODtane  party  in  Ireland  at  all  hazards.  There  was  much  in 
Ir.  Gladstone's  language  that  seemed  to  warrant,  if  not  even  to 
[>inpel  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  refusal  to  accept  Mr.  Fawcett's 
mi,  the  repeated  admission  of  a  great  educational  grievance 
ffecting  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  almost  tropical  vehemence  of 
be  right  hon.  gentleman's  language  about  the  Upas  tree,  and  the 
agerness  with  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  bestow- 
ug  powers  and  privileges  upon  the  Irish  Catholics  beyond  what 
hey  now  possess  were  naturally  believed  to  indicate  if  not  subser- 
ience  to  Ultramontane  designs,  yet  a  readiness  to  play  into  the 
lands  of  the  Ultramontane  party.  The  excited  ima^nations 
»f  fervent  Protestants  represented  the  Premier  as  in  close 
illiance  with  Cardinal  CuUen.  He  was  seriously  believed  by 
nany  to  take  his  instructions  direct  from  Dr.  Manning.  It  must 
low  be  seen  that  these  suspicions  wronged  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan.  So  little  was  there  a  compact  with  the  Irish  hierarchy 
hat  they  indignantly  denounced  and  disowned  his  Bill.  He 
lad  not  even  been  in  communication  with  the  bishops,  as  his 
predecessors  in  1866  and  1868  were.  And  though  his  Bill  was 
bunded  upon  a  false  principle,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
;he  Uitramontanists  the  advantages  they  have  been  long 
pressing  for.  So  far  as  it  did  that  at  least  it  did  it  by  clauses 
nrhich  might  have  been  lopped  from  the  measure  without  de- 
jtroying  it. 

In  this  aspect  then  Mr.  Gladstone  may  be  benefited  by  the 
rejected  University  BilL  He  has  many  reasons  to  wish  that 
some  popular  notions  and  traditions  regarding  him  should  be 
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revised  in  the  ligbt  of  tliat  measure.  Therefore  it  seems  short 
sighted  policy  for  his  admirers  to  wish  to  withdraw  theffiU  fron 
the  elements  given  to  the  country  out  of  which  to  form  it 
opinion  regarding  the  character  of  his  Administration.  If  i 
were  otherwise  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  the  memory  o 
the  University  Bill  to  be  blotted  from  the  record.  The  fac 
that  dissolution  is  deferred  until,  it  may  be,  time  has  been  givei 
to  allow  the  Bill  to  fall  into  the  background  in  the  popular  viei 
does  not  affect  the  matter  further  than  this :  that  the  subjec 
will  not  be  so  prominently  before  the  public  as  it  would  ha? 
been  in  the  event  of  an  immediate  dissolution  and  a  dire( 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  issues  of  the  Bill  itself.  It  i 
impossible  that  large  reference  should  not  be  ^made  to  it  i 
order  to  enable  the  country  to  decide  upon  the  merits  or  demerit 
of  the  Government  Irish  Education  policy.  And  to  leave  that  on 
of  account  would  be,  if  not  the  play  of  Hamlet  without  the  part  c 
the  Prince  of  Denmark, yet  the  play  of  fiamZe^  without  its  Poloniui 
We  have  said  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  so  far  aji  we  ou 
make  out  after  all  the  repudiations  and  contradictory  state 
ments  of  the  past,  was  the  reconciliation  of  denominational  witi 
mixed  education,  though  with  a  strong  bias  to  the  former.  If  i 
had  been  possible  to  get  rid  of  that  bias  a  measure  might  ha? 
been  passed  by  which  not  only  the  legitimate  grievances  of  tbi 
Irish  Catholics  might  have  been  allayed,  but  the  pledges  of  tb 
Government  would  have  also  been  fulfilled.  The  creation  of  i 
new  University  by  separating  the  University  of  Dublin  iron 
Trinity  College,  and  endowing  it  from  the  funds  of  the  latte 
and  the  remains  of  the  Church  property,  would  have  establishei 
an  institution  which  if  not  gagged  and  maimed  as  th< 
Government  Bill  sought  to  provide,  would  have  given  degree 
to  candidates  trained  in  denominational  colleges,  and  pro 
vided  the  scholarships  and  fellowships  which  it  is  deemei 
80  necessary  to  offer  for  the  competition  of  Irishmen.  Tb 
Queen's  University  as  the  head  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  mui 
in  that  case,  however,  have  been  permitted  to  remain  a  seporat 
and  independent  institution,  and  the  Government  must  ha? 
abandoned  their  idea  of  abolishing  Galway  or  interferiDj 
with  Belfast  and  Cork  Colleges.  If  the  denominational  systei 
was,  out  of  regard  for  Catholic  scruples,  to  receive  a  certai 
measure  of  favour  and  patronage,  it  was  but  fair  to  require  ths 
that  should  not  be  granted  at  the  expense  of  the  mixed  qrstea 
which,  in  spite  of  ail  Mr.  Gladstone's  statistics,  has  worked  wel 
and  has  only  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  of  Iris 
University  Education  more  effectively  because  of  the  fimatw 
denunciations  of  the  Pope  and  the  Irish  Bishops.  It  might  hai 
been  allowed  to  the  Catholics  to  win  influence  in  the  goveix 
ment  of  the  new  University,  if  care  were  taken  by  the  om 
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ditioDs  established  to  prevent  that  influence  being  employed  in 
furtherance  of  sectarian  ends.  Of  course  this  University,  though 
dpen  to  all  candidates  from  the  denominational  colleges,  must 
tiave  been  of  a  purely  secular  character,  though  not  the  castrated 
MKSularism  of  an  arts  examination  from  which  moral  and  mental 
philosophy  might  be  excluded.  Equally  of  course  such  an  in- 
stitution would  not  have  satisfied  the  priests  and  the  bishops.  It 
^ould  have  been  complementary  of  the  existing  mixed  system, 
lot  antagonistic  to  it  And  it  would  have  done  little  more  in 
reality  than  might  be  almost  as  well  accomplished,  and  at  a  much 
.ess  cost,  by  a  few  changes  and  reforms  on  the  Queen's  University 
uid  Trinity  College.  Still  we  must  pay  for  our  statesmen's 
blunders,  and  the  cost  need  not  have  been  grudged  if  it  re- 
QDOved  the  last  shadow  of  an  Irish  "  grievance,"  and  made  future 
Station  of  the  subject  plainly  futile.  The  Irish  University 
system  would  have  continued  a  mixed  secular  system.  The 
denominational  element  admitted  through  the  colleges  and 
»he  influence  of  these  on  the  central  University  might 
gpradually  have  diminished  in  importance  as  the  Catholic  laity 
grew  independent  enough  to  defy  the  Ultramontanism  of 
t;heir  Church  and  send  their  sons  to  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
If  the  Qovemmeut  Bill  had  been  converted,  as  it  easily 
coight,  into  such  a  measure  as  we  suggest,  we  should  have 
Btood  on  firm  ground — we  should  have  been  generous  without 
the  sacrifice  of  principle,  and  even  Mr.  Gladstone's  exaggerated 
promises  would  have  been  redeemed.  AH  pleas  for  using  the 
University  question  for  political  purposes  and  party  ends  would 
Iiave  been  done  away  with,  and  the  Ministerial  crisis,  of  which 
lee  are  feeling  the  effects,  need  never  have  arisen. 

That  chance  has  been  lost,  and  the  question  is,  What  must 
"be  done  now  ?  The  country  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  in  the 
4X>miDg  general  election — unless,  which  we  can  scarcely  hope,  the 
Government  and  Parliament  are  wise  enough  to  accept  and 
make  the  best  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  new  Bill,  of  which  the  second 
jreading  will  be  proposed  on  the  2nd  inst. — on  what  principles  the 
University  education  problem  of  Ireland  is  to  be  solved  and  settled. 
There  ought  not  to  be  much  difficulty,  and  there  must  be  no  uncer- 
tainty in  giving  the  answer.  It  is  of  course  open  to  the  Liberal 
Oovemment  to  decline  now  to  reconstruct  the  Irish  University 
jsystem  so  as  to  remove  existing  '*  grievances."'  Mr.  Card  well,  in 
the  speech  in  which  he  surrendered  so  many  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  measure  to  which  Protestants  objected,  intimated 
that  they  might  feel  "  compelled"  to  adopt  that  course.  Having 
exhausted  every  effort  and  made  every  proposition  which  their 
pledges  and  principles  permitted  them  to  make,  and  all  to  no 
purpose — all  only  to  be  met  with  contumelious  rejection  from 
those  they  sought  to  benefit — why  should  they  make  another 
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attempt  ?  Why  not  leave  the  Catholics  to  reap  the  fruits  o' 
their  folly,  and  as  they  would  not  take  what  was  oflFered  then 
let  them  try  some  other  plan  themselves  ?  This  may  be  what 
the  Government  will  do  for  the  present.  They  must  leave  th( 
matter  alone  till  after  the  country  has  pronounced  on  the  subjec 
by  declaring  whom  it  wishes  to  reign  over  it ;  and  if  we  couh 
get  the  question  of  Irish  education  removed  from  the  sphere  o 
political  agitation,  this  would  be  the  best  course.  Unhappil; 
the  Gladstone  Administration  has  rendered  that  very  difficaW 
But  the  debates  and  discussions  of  last  month  have  cleared  th< 
air.  We  know  what  the  Catholics  want  and  we  know  that  i 
cannot  be  granted.  We  know  that  the  mixed  system  has  no 
been  the  lailure  they  represent  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sougbt  t 
prove.  Even  in  the  case  of  Galway  we  know,  from  the  oppor 
tune  publication  of  the  President's  report,  that  it  has  done  aw 
is  doing  good  work.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  denunciation 
by  the  Catholic  authorities  of  the  mixed  system,  the  Qoeen' 
Colleges  would  have  probably  done  for  Ireland  all  that  wa 
necessary.  The  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  al 
the  artillery  of  Romish  curses  against  them,  they  are  growing  i 
numbers  and  importance  and  gaining  a  stronger  hold  on  th 
Irish  people,  proves  their  success.  The  very  magnitude  of  th 
means  used  by  Rome  to  crush  them,  shows  how  much  it  think 
it  has  cause  to  dread  them.  If  the  public  mind  of  Ireland  wer 
hostile  to  these  colleges,  we  may  be  sure  Rome  would  not  wwt 
so  much  ammunition  upon  them.  "  Why,"  as  President  Berwid 
asks  in  his  report,  "  have  rescripts  been  obtained  from  Rome  t 
crush  them  ?  Why  have  synods  been  held  under  every  circttni 
stance  of  solemnity  that  can  give  them  importance  to  overtnr 
them  ?  Why  do  the  press,  the  altars,  and  the  hustings  resoon 
with  denunciations  against  them  ?"  If  the  Irish  Catholic  Wt 
were  so  inveterately  opposed  to  the  system  of  united  edocatio 
and  so  attached  to  denominational  education  as  has  been  allege 
why  has  the  Catholic  University— situated  in  the  capital  of  in 
land  and  surrounded  by  more  than  200,000  Catholics,  with 
staff  of  professors  of  eminence,  and  as  large  inducements  1 
students  in  the  shape  of  scholarships  as  any  of  the  Qoeo" 
Colleges  possess — not  been  much  more  successful  ?  as  Preside! 
Berwick  asks.  The  total  number  of  students  (Episoopaltt 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholics)  attending  Galway  dnrii 
session  1868-9  was  150;  session  1869-70,  138;  1870-71,1* 
and  1871-72,  141.  These  figures  include  students  in  la 
medicine  and  engineering,  as  well  as  occasional  and  nti 
matriculated  students.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  the  a 
students  alone,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  says  is  the  only  fair  teut,' 
find  that  in  1868-69  there  were  38,  the  following  year  37, 
J  870-71  there  were  35;  and  during  the  last  sessioB,  43.    ^ 
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the  average  the  half  of  these  were  Roman  Catholics.  These 
are  not  great  results,  but  a  University  system  is  not  founded  in  a 
day  or  even  a  few  years.  It  may  be  taken  as  demonstrated  that 
the  united  or  mixed  system,  which  by  its  three  colleges  has 
educated  upwards  of  5000  individual  students,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  were  Catholics,  has  not  failed.  Besides  these 
5000  who  have  entered  the  Queen's  Colleges  during  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  their  existence,  there  have  been  from  six  to  seven 
thousand  students  who  have  entered  Dublin  University  during 
the  same  period.  Considering  that  tlie  population  of  Ireland 
bas  diminished  from  seven  and  a  quarter  to  under  five  and  a 
balf  millions,  we  do  not  think  there  is  reason  for  despondency  if 
vre  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  difficulties  of  the  case. 

Statistics  are  proverbially  fallacious,  and  the  use  made  of 
them  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  opening  speech  afforded  striking 
proof  of  the  fact.  Without  entering  into  the  controversy  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Lyon  Flay  fair  on  the  one  hand  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Irish  Catholics  on  the  other,  there  is  yet  clear 
^warrant  for  affirming  that  united  education  in  Ireland  has  been 
B,  fair  if  not  a  brilliant  success,  although  all  the  weapons  in  the 
armoury  of  Rome  have  been  sharpened  against  it.  It  has  had 
"but  a  brief  time  of  trial,  for  what  are  twenty  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  people  when  a  great  educational  experiment  is  being 
tried  ?  To  subvert,  or  greatly  to  cramp  and  interfere  with  it> 
would  therefore  be  a  supreme  act  of  national  folly.  One  great 
principle  of  Irish  educational  policy  to  be  maintained  must  be 
the  continued  support  of  the  mixed  system.  Yet  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  that  system  cannot  be  wholly 
ignored.  However  little  we  may  sympathize  with  it  we  must 
regard  it,  as  Mr.  Lowe  said,  as  "  a  convulsion  of  nature — such  as 
an  earthquake  or  a  famine — as  something  which  cannot  be 
helped,  and  must  be  made  the  best  of."  The  Queen  s  Colleges 
and  the  Queen's  University  have  done  much,  but  (thanks  to  this 
opposition)  they  have  not  realized  all  the  hopes  entertained  of 
them.  A  portion,  whether  large  or  small,  of  the  youth  of 
Ireland  are  at  present  unable  to  obtain  degrees  because  of  the 
condition  that,  in  order  to  receive  a  degree,  the  applicant  must 
have  studied  either  in  Trinity  College  or  one  of  the  Queen'* 
Colleges.  It  is  legitimate  to  se^k  to  remedy  this  "  grievance  *' 
by  ceasing  to  require  residence  in  Dublin  University  or  the 
Qtieen's  University,  and  merely  to  require  candidates  for  degree* 
to  pass  certain  examinations.  The  establishment  of  a  new  Uni^ 
versity  accessible  to  students  applying  for  degrees  wherever  they 
might  come  from,  would  have  done  this.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  the  new  University  should  be  the  only  source  of  degrees, 
or  tbat  in  order  to  itn  succfss  the  Queen  s  University  should 
be  abolished.     The  result  then  would  have  virtually  been  to 
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establish  two  mixed  UDiversities  instead  of  one.    The  refonu 
of  Trinity  College,  by  separating  the  University  from  the  College, 
is  reasonable  and  desirable.     The  oligarchy  which  rules  there  at 
present  is   (we  agree  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  a 
discredit  to  the  country.     The  abolition  of  tests,  so  as  to  enable 
others  than  the  members  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  emoluments  of  Trinity,  is  not  enough.    The 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  requires  to  be  altogether  swept 
away,  and  it  was  a  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill  of  last  year 
that  under  it  the  change  in  the  constitution  would  have  been 
tardy  and  protracted  over  a  long  period.*     The  last  shadoir  of 
an  Irish  "  grievance,"  however,  would  have  been  taken  away  if 
the  University  had  been  separated  from  Trinity  Coll^;e,  Dublin, 
and  made  a  degree-bestowing  institution,  though  not  necessarily 
the  only  one.     And  it  is  because  the  Government  Bill  might 
have  been  made  to  do  this,  while  its  other  objectionable  features 
were  got  rid  of,  that  we  think  its  loss  is  to  be  r^retted.    In  the 
approaching  general  election  the  country  will  be  called  upon  to 
declare  its  resolution  to  maintain  the  system  of  mixed  educatioQ 
in  Ireland.     And  we  have  little  doubt  it  will  show  a  disposition 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  the  Irish  Catholics  in  harmony 
and  consistency  with  that  principle.     The  Irish  bishops  ha?e 
declined  the  generous  oflfer  made  them  of  a  richly  endowed 
University,  specially  devised  so  as  to  give  degrees  to  the  students 
trained  in  thuir  denominational  colleges.     That,  however,  need 
not  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  offer  if  there  were  good  reason 
to  believe  it  would  ultimately  be  successful  in  overtaking  the 
wants  which  the  bigotry  of  the  priests  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
bishops  prevent  being  supplied  in  other  ways.     A  heavy  reckon- 
ing ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  Liberal  members  whose  votes 
have  been  the  means  of  destroying  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
of  the  question  and  of  paving  the  way  to  a  Tory  Government. 
The  Government  gave  up  the  "gagging  clauses,"  they  were  evi- 
dently prepared  to  abandon  the  idea  of  interfering  vrith  the 
Queen's  Colleges  ;  they  would  have  consented  to  the  continued 
separate  existence  of  the  Queen's  University,  to  the  appointment 
of  professors  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  new  Uni- 
versity ;  the  collegiate  element  in  the  University  Council  if  not 
dropped  altogether,  might  have  been  modified  so  as  to  supply 
only  a  deliberative  and  not  a  controlling  element^  and  the  uev 
University  would  have  been  a  teaching  ais  well  as  an  examin- 
ing institution  on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  united  eduo^r 
tion.     Of  course,  this  implied  the  sacrifice  of  much  that  was 
of  the  essence  of  the  Government  scheme ;  but  when  all  that 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr.  Fawcett's  new  Bill  has  been  issued.   B 
is  ou  this  point  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  last. 
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-  remained  was  the  creation  of  a  new  mixed  University  in  place 
of  the  Dublin  University,  which  at  present  is  the  adjunct  of  and 
subordinate  to  Trinity  College,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Liberal  members  should  have  voted  against  the  second 
leading.  Their  votes,  though  few  in  number,  were  sufficient 
to  determine  the  result  Messrs.  Horsman,  Bouverie,  McCuUagh 
Torrens,  Akroyd,  and  one  or  two  more,  have  brought  us  the 
Jfinisterial  crisis,  and  prevented  further  dealing  with  a  Bill 
"which  might  in  Committee  have  been  made  all  they  themselves 
could  have  wished  it  to  be. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  fight  over  Irish  University  educa- 
tion is  that  it  is  at  length  settled  that  secularism  is  the  only 
principle  on  which  the  State  can  deal  with  the  question.     Even 
the  Tories  are  now  bound  to  a  secular  policy.     Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy,  though  a  rigid  denominationalist  in  England,  avows  him- 
self a  secularist  across  the  Channel ;  and,  as  Mr.  Harcourt  said  in 
the  recent  debate,  talked  "  pure  League.**   We  cannot  expect  the 
Tories  will  be  logical,  and  having  found  this  principle  to  be  best 
for  Ireland  will  see  that  Imperial  legislation  is  bound  to  apply 
it  to  England  as  well     But  it  is  something  to  have  the  truth 
recognised  even  to  this  partial  or  me^^ly  geographical  extent. 
"  Concurrent  endowment,'*  as  Mr.  Disraeli  said,  "  is  dead,'*  and 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  services  that  he  has 
killed  it    The  Catholics  too  have  helped.     By  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  demands,  which  would  allow   them  to  accept 
nothing  short  of  open  and  systematic  denominational  endow- 
ment, they  have  made  it  certain  that  they  will  not  get  concurrent 
endowment  in  education,  even  in  a  covert  and  underhand  manner, 
as  we  feared  might  have  been  the  case.     Their  refusal  of  the 
Government's  generous  oflfers,  will   have  the   elBFect  which  the 
refusal  of  the  Sibyl's  books  in  ancient  Rome  is  fabled  to  have 
had.     Successive  offers  must  be  of  a  diminishing  amount  of  con- 
cession, as  they  continue  to  be  refused.   If  they  have,  and  should 
again  reject  another  chance,  for  the  removal  of  their  educational 
"grievances,"  the  result  can  only  be  that  they  will  get  nothing 
beyond  what  they  may  have  at  present.     And  their  fate  will 
not  deserve  either  pity  or  sympathy.     The  result,  however,  will 
perhaps  be  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  Home  Rule  in  Ireland. 
Indeed  that  promises  to  be  the  one  great  legacy  which  the  Glad- 
stone Government  will  leave  to  us  in  the  sister  island. 

In  the  course  of  four  years  and  a  half  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  magnificent  majority  any 
Liberal  Ministry  has  ever  had  in  England.  We  have  shown 
before  how  he  has  managed  to  do  this  by  plajdng  fast  and  loose 
with  principlea  He  has  at  last  fallen — for  his  overthrow  must 
date  from  the  vote  on  his  University  Bill,  whatever  the  upshot  at  < 
present  may  be.     The  Upas  tree  of  Irish  educational  grievances 
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has  proved  the  Upas  tree  of  his  Government.  He  has  fritterec 
Away  the  enormous  influence  he  had  by  the  uncertainty  of  hii 
policy  and  indirectness  of  his  aims,  and  the  vagueness  am 
dubiety  of  his  principles.  He  might  have  done  all  he  has  sac 
ceeded  in  doing  in  the  past,  and  avoided  the  dangers  by  whici 
he  has  fallen  at  last  by  a  little  prudence  and  the  practice  o 
straightforward  common  sensa  He  might  have  completed  hislrid 
policy  by  "a great  and  generous'*  measure  of  University  educatioi 
had  he  avoided  the  tortuous  paths  he  seems  to  love ;  and  inste&c 
of  assailing,  taken  his  stand  steadfastly  upon  the  principle  o 
united  education.  By  his  blunders  and  shortcomings,  which  faavi 
been  often  vexatious,  because  so  gratuitous,  he  has  not  onl] 
shaken  confidence  in  himself,  but  rendered  the  prospects  of  i 
Liberal  Government  doubtful.  The  extravagance  of  the  demand 
.of  the  Irish  Ultramontanists  shows  how  well  fitted  his  languag* 
was  to  encourage  expectations  sure  to  prove  illusory.  And  & 
has  thus,  by  the  reaction  which  their  awakening  to  the  truth  mus 
occasion,  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  demand  for  Irish  Hoou 
Rule.  A  general  election  will  alone  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  tb< 
mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  Liberal  cause.  The  CoDseF 
vatives  have  long  boasted  of  the  Conservative  reaction.  It  i 
time  to  ascertain  with  what  warrant  they  have  made  the  boast 
Only  an  appeal  to  the  country  can  test  the  question,  and  thai 
Appeal  may  be  a  matter  of  months.  What  is  likely  to  be  tJM 
result  ?  Is  the  country  likely  to  declare  for  Mr.  Disraeli  in  pre- 
ference to  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  is  there  not  a  prospect  of  sod 
balanced  numbers  as  will  give  an  impulse  to  political  intrigues 
and  make  power  the  plaything  of  unscrupulous  factions  ?  Th( 
Answer  to  this  question  is  not  altogether  easy.  But  the  probabi- 
lities of  the  case  do  not  encourage  the  hope  of  a  strong  Govern 
ment.  The  Conservatives  cannot — at  least  it  is  eminently  un- 
likely that  they  should — overcome  the  majority  against  them. 
They  may,  and  very  possibly  they  will,  reduce  it  considerably 
They  calculate,  it  is  said,  on  keeping  all  the  seats  they  bav( 
and  gaining  thirty  from  their  opponents.  This  would  not  tun 
the  tables  on  their  antagonists,  as  on  the  smallest  compa 
tation  there  must  still  he  a  Liberal  majority  of  betweei 
twenty  to  thirty.  Even,  however,  though  what  is  called  th( 
Conservative  reaction — which  so  far  as  it  has  any  meanioj 
simply  signifies  the  weariness  produced  through  the  blundersaoc 
faithlessness  of  the  Liberal  Administration,  and  the  conseqoem 
desire  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  change  of  rulers — were  mon 
thorough  and  enduring  than  Conservatives  themselves  ventor 
to  hope,  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  House  of  Commons  a 
would  secure  a  worldng  majority  for  a  Tory  Ministry.  Con 
servatives  are  fond  of  adducing  the  parallel,  as  they  deem  it  vil 
be  seen  to  be,  of  1 84L     There  was  then  a  powerful  Conservativ 
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lajority  returned  which  ^ve  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  ascen- 
ancy  for  five  years.  The  House  of  Commons,  some  time  before 
bat,  had  been  enthusiastically  Liberal,  but  the  mistakes  and  in- 
eipacity  of  the  Liberals  had  repelled  the  confidence  of  the 
auntry.  It  is  forgotten,  however,  that  the  constituencies  are  no 
>nger  the  same  now  as  then,  as  little  as  the  circumstances  are. 
(Teariness  and  disgust  among  the  middle  classes,  partly  due  to 
lie  errors  of  the  Ministry  and  partly  in  reaction  against  the  era 
f  strikes,  do  not  necessarily  involve  repulsion  on  the  part  of  the 
onstituencies  which  now  include  so  large  a  working  class  element, 
^ely  to  be  more  and  more  attracted  to  follow  out  schemes  and 
,  policy  of  their  own.  The  Ballot  indeed  has  proved  a  mistake 
t>  far  as  it  was  expected  to  help  the  Liberal  party.  Hitherto  it 
eems  to  have  rather  operated  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives. 
n  reality  we  believe  it  will  not  make  much  practical  diflference 
f  there  be  any  issue  presented  for  which  the  constituencies  care. 
S  they  are  in  earnest.  Englishmen  will  as  a  rule  vote  as  they 
dease,  with  the  ballot  or  without  it.  In  all  probability  then 
he  new  House  of  Commons  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  the 
present,,  with  the  exception  that  the  Liberal  majority  may  be  a 
^d  deal  smaller  than  it  has  been  these  last  few  years.  A  more 
l>alanced  state  of  parties,  however,  means  a  time  of  weak  govem- 
nents.  If  there  were  any  great  question  presented  to  the  country 
)n  which  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  were  strongly  excited,  there 
isan  be  little  question  that  a  decided  majority  would  be  returned 
>f  a  Liberal  rather  than  a  Conservative  character.  There  is  no 
chance,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  the  prevalent  national  tendency 
towards  a  progressive  policy  being  abandoned  for  a  policy  of 
reaction.  But  it  is  possible  enough  there  may  be  an  interval  in 
which  the  country  will  think  more  of  measures  of  social  than  of 
political  reform.  Such  an  interval  would  be  favourable  to  a 
Conservative  Administration,  not  of  the  hybrid  and  uncertain 
kind  which  might  be  formed  by  and  receive  its  character 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  an  Administration  such  as  would  be 
naturally  headed  by  Lord  Derby.  The  nation  has  confidence  in 
the  sound  sense,  statesmanlyprudence,  and  shrewd  far-sighted 
capacity  of  the  noble  lord.  He  might  be  able  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment that  would  attract  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the 
sympathy  of  a  not  inconsiderable  section  of  the  Liberals.  And  for 
a  time  such  a  Government  might  succeed  in  governing  by  the 
promotion  of  measures  of  social  reform  and  by  firm  and  able 
administrative  service.  In  no  other  shape  is  a  Conservative 
Ministry  with  any  prospect  of  endurance  possible.  And  the 
Eulvent  of  such  a  Ministry  might  be  of  good  service  to  the  Liberal 
party  themselves.  Lord  Derby  would  have  fair  play  in  trying 
bis  experiment,  for  there  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  Conser- 
vatives ought  to  have  a  turn  to  power,  if  only  to  let  them  have 
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the  opportunity  of  verifying  their  long  continned  aad  rath 

noisy  boastinorg  of  the  last  few  years.    There  is  a  good  deal 

work  to  be  done  which  he  might  do  at  least  as  well  as  tl 

Liberals.     If  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  country  to  dedi 

whether  it  would  have  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Gladstone  to  rule  or 

it,  there  is  some  probability  the  answer  might  be   in  hvo 

of  the  former.     Mr.  Disraeli  must  himself  know  that  the  pn 

pects  of  his  party,  so  long  as  he  remains  its  leader,  are  &r  fro 

brilliant    There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  subordinate  I 

ambition  to  his  party's  good,  and  consent  to  serve  under  Loi 

Derby  as  Prime  Minister.     It  is  scarcely  likely,  however,  that  I 

will  do  that.  Mr.  Disraeli's  ambition  is  very  large.  His  confident 

in  his  own  capacities  as  a  statesman  is  boundless.     He  has  loi 

waited  for  an  opportunity  in  which  he  might  try  his  powei 

His  refusal  to  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry  at  the  present  tin 

was  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  conviction  that  his  temporary  sel 

denial  would  soon  receive  its  reward.    He  calculates  on  the  ne: 

House  of  Commons  giving  him  his  great  chance.     Even  thoag 

it  did  not  contain  a  decided  Conservative  majority,  it  mi^ht  ji 

be  so  divided  that  the  defeated  and  discredited  Liberal  Admini! 

tration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  be  able  to  stand  agaiiii 

their  opponents.     Mr.  Disraeli  may  even  calculate  on  a  majorit] 

It  is  well  known  that  he  looked  for  one  with  some  confidence  a 

the  last  general  election.     Though  then  disappointed,  he  has  no 

abandoned  the  notion  of  a  Conservative  majority  to  be  fonni 

among  the  householders.     We  deem  it  probable  then  that  Mi 

Disraeli  is  possessing  his  soul  in  patience,  in  the  firm  hope  o 

seeing  himself  Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  a  few  monthfl 

Should  that  prospect  be  realized,  we  shall  have  a  period  of  tao 

tical    administration    fertile    in    combinations    and    intrigues 

Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  Tory  Disraeli  Ministry,  and  the  ok 

piscatory  efforts  to  secure  the  Irish  vote  would  doubtless  b( 

renewed.     If  so,  we  cannot  anticipate  a  period  of  legislation  and 

administration  favourable  to  the  dignified  conduct  of  Parliameii' 

tary  government.     We  may  yet  have  more  cause  than  at  preaenl 

to  regret  the  self-destruction  of  the  Liberal  leader,  which  has 

dissipated  a  splendid  majority  in  four  years'  time.     We  do  nol 

say  that  the  Gladstone  Administration  could  have  long  attracted 

national  support  even  if  its  Irish  University  Bill  had  been  saved 

The  sacrifices  necessary  in  order  to  pull  it  through  Committee, 

the  throwing  overboard  of  so  much  of  the  ship's  cargo  in  ordei 

to  lighten  the  vessel,  could  not  have  failed  grievously  to  iDJun 

and  discredit  it.      But  we  should  have  been  in  a  better  posi 

tion  had  the  Bill  passed  in  some  form,  than  we  can  hope  U 

be  now.    The  means  and  instruments  of  Irish  intrigues  woul( 

have  been  largely  wanting ;  there  could  be  no  trading  in  Irisl 
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Sievanoes  i^hen  the  only  '^  grievance"  remaining  was  the  legis- 
tive  union,  and  the  only  cure  for  it  Home  Rule.  The  retreat. 
rf  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  it  did  come,  would  have  been  free  from 
lome  of  the  sources  of  embarrassment  which  must  now  attend 
it  The  Conservative  Government  would  have  had  its  day,  and 
luring  the  interval  Liberalism  would  have  been  reinvigorated 
oj  the  cold  breezes  that  play  along  the  Opposition  benches.  As 
it  18,  the  situation  is  much  less  favourable  and  much  more  com- 
plex. If  we  should  have  a  period  of  balanced  parties — Govem- 
tnents  with  doubtful  majorities,  and  consequently  continuous 
intrigues  on  one  side  or  another,  or  upon  both,  for  the  Irish 
rote— the  result  will  be  largely  due  to  the  nine  English  and 
Scotch  Liberals  who  deserted  their  party  on  the  morning  of  the 
I2th  ult.  From  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  ungrateful  as  their 
miduct  proved  them,  much  better  was  not  to  be  expected ;  but 
it  was  different  with  the  Scotch  and  English  Liberals,  whose 
so-operation  with  the  Opposition  and  the  Ultramontanists 
brought  about  the  Ministerial  crisis. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  editor's  preface  to  Mr.  Godwin's  Essays^  contains  an  extract 
from  a  letter  which  the  author  meant  for  his  daughter,  Mn. 
Shelley,  a  few  days  hefore  his  death,  stating  his  strong  desire  th&t  the 
work  should  he  published,  because  its  tendency  was  to  free  the  huinan 
mind  from  slavery.  However  we  may  regret  the  fact  of  its  Kmiiniog 
in  MS.  during  her  life,  it  is  well  that  it  should  appear  at  length,  in  ful- 
filment of  last  wishes  that  deserve  respect.  The  title-page,  however, 
should  not  have  been  altered  from  "  the  Genius  of  Christianity  un- 
veiled, in  a  Series  of  Essays,"  into  the  indefinite  *'  Essays.^'  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  ideas  of  a  man  like  Godwin  on  the  contents  ol 
the  Bible ;  for  though  his  works  are  probably  perused  by  few  in  the 
present  day,  the  author  of  "  Political  Justice,"  "  Caleb  WiUiams^"  and 
*'  St.  Leon,"  possessed  remarkable  talents.  The  Essays  are  scarcely  ra 
the  exact  state  or  form  which  they  would  have  presented  had  Godwin 
himself  lived  to  see  them  through  the  press.  Some  are  fragmentary ; 
all  have  more  or  less  of  repetition.  They  are  written  in  a  plain,  per- 
spicuous style,  without  elegance  or  vigour.  The  sense  is  obTious. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  to-day  they  do  not  possess  a  high  Taloe, 
because  all  the  questions  treated  of  have  received  great  attention  from 
critics  and  theologians.  The  light  of  modern  science  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  a  true  estimate  of  the  momentous  topics  to  which  Mr. 
Godwin  applied  his  strong  common  sense.  The  Bible  is  now  under- 
stood  far  better  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Hence  the  dis- 
cussions need  supplementing,  correcting,  and  modifying,  to  adapt  then 
to  present  thought.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  to  note  how  far  the  writei 
had  emancipated  himself  from  the  orthodox  notions  in  which  he  hac 
been  carefully  instructed,  and  proceeded  in  the  path  of  freedom 
characteristic  of  our  own  age.  The  principal  tenet  which  hauntec 
the  mind  of  the  author  and  turned  him  away  from  Christianitj 
is  that  of  eternal  punishment,  whose  inconsistency  with  the  bene 
volence  of  the  Deity  it  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Assigning  to  this  a] 
exaggerated  position  in  the  conceptions  both  of  the  founder  and  eail; 
disciples  of  Christianity,  he  gives  a  somewhat  distorted  view  of  tb 
entire  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  absence  of  a  critioi 
knowledge  of  the  canonical  writings,  the  essayist,  unaware  of  th 
way  in  which  the  Gospels  grew  to  their  present  form,  making  littl 
allowance  for  different  degrees  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  authoi 
of  the  various  books,  or  for  the  tendencies  with  which  they  wrot 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Pauline  and  Petrine  parties  i 
the  time,  he  often  fails  to  give  a  correct  description.     In  his  judgmd 
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of  tbe  character  of  Jesus,  he  quotes  with  little  discrimination  the 
Oospels  as  they  are ;  without  perceiving  that  many  sayings  and  acts 
attributed  to  Him  in  those  writings  represent  the  views  of  His  dis- 
ciples thrown  back  into  a  prior  time,  or  furnish  distorted  reports  of 
what  He  really  uttered.  All  His  discourses,  for  example,  in  the  fourth 
Oospel  are  the  productions  of  a  writer  penetrated  to  some  extent  with 
Alexandrian  philosophy.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  both  Se 
and  His  apostles  spoke  habitually  in  Aramaean,  so  that  their  very 
tDorda  are  not  given  in  the  Greek.  Occasionally  too  Mr.  Godwin  is 
incautious  and  rash,  as  when  he  says  of  Jesus,  "  No  one  before  Him 
was  ever  so  emphatieal  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  tor- 
ments in  a  future  world.  He  dwells  upon  this  position  ambitiously 
and  eagerly,  and  is  never  weary  of  repeating  it.  He  tells  His  hearers 
again  and  lu^n,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there  are  few  that  shall  be 
saved,  and  that  the  rest  of  mankind  are  doomed  to  everlasting  burn- 
ings." This  is  baseless  when  the  matter  is  rightly  examined.  The 
i^hings  of  apostles  should  not  be  identified  with  those  of  the 
Master ;  and  even  the  latter  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  derived  from 
epistles  once  attributed  to  them,  but  now  discarded  as  theirs.  The 
Essays,  however,  contain  many  just  sentiments  derived  from  reason, 
though  sometimes  opposite  to  apostolic  ones.  The  Christian  system, 
meaning  by  that  all  the  dogmas  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament 
books,  cannot  be  accepted  throughout.  We  must  selefet  what  is  to  be 
approved,  laying  aside  what  does  not  harmonize  with  pure  reason  or 
the  known  attributes  of  Deity.  This  is  what  Mr.  Godwin  does  ;  and 
though  he  conducts  the  process  in  a  way  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
handling  tfexts  injudiciously,  confounding  what  are  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  with  the  unimportant,  and  lumping  together  the  views  of 
Paul  and  Jesus  as  though  they  were  of  equal  or  similar  moment,  yet 
his  book  may  be  read  with  profit  by  sincere  inquirers  who  are  indis- 
posed to  the  perusal  of  that  critical  literature  which,  beginning  with 
Strauss  was  followed  up  by  Baur,  and  is  still  in  progress  till  its 
settled  results  establish  themselves  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  English- 
men. But  the  book  must  be  read  with  discrimination,  since  it  pro- 
pounds statements  opposed  to  present  conclusions  respecting  the  con- 
tents of  the  New  Testament. 

The  lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society  do  not  improve  in  quality.  A  second  series  has  been  issued,' 
dealing  with  important  questions,  in  the  preparation  of  which  both 
laymen  and  clerics  have  lent  their  aid.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  lectures,  the  volume  presents  nothing  striking  or  good  in 
the  way  of  argument.  On  the  contrary,  the  matter  is  inferior ;  the 
knowledge  imperfect  or  incorrect.  The  **  Philosophy  of  Human 
Besponsibility"  is  a  weak  essay,  destitute  of  philosophical  ability, 
acuteness,  and   strength.     The   worst   lectures   are  those  '*  On  the 

*  '*  Faith  and  Free  Thought.  A  Second  Course  of  Lectures  delivei-ed  at  the 
Bequest  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society."  With  a  Preface,  by  the  Eight 
Bev.  S.  Wilberforce,  D.D.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.    1872. 
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Corroborative  Evidence  of  Old  Testament  History  from  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  Monuments ;"  "  On  the  Argument  for  the  Supenittupal 
Character  of  Christianity  from  its  Existence  and  Achievements ;"  and 
"  On  Man  a  Witness  for  Christianity."  Those  by  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
Mr.  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Boultbee  are  better,  but  of  no  mark  or  value.  If 
the  champions  of  orthodoxy  mean  to  make  breaches  in  the  enemy'i 
fortress,  they  must  employ  weapons  of  a  higher  order  than  the  present, 
They  must  not  deal  in  assumptions  or  vague  statements.  They  must 
not  adduce  opinions  which  have  been  set  aside  long  ago,  nor  display  an 
ignorance  inexcusable  in  the  present  day  in  all  who  profess  to  uphold 
traditional  opinions.  Nor  must  clerics  treat  their  readers  to  sermons  ewh 
taining  the  usual  platitudes.  The  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  AUon  and 
An^us  are  nothing  more  than  discourses  which  might  be  addressed  tc 
a  Dissenting  congregation,  full  of  confident  statement  and  barren  oi 
sober  truth.  Christianity  is  spoken  of,  lauded,  assumed  to  be  of  sopef 
natural  origin,  called  a  system  or  plan,  without  a  proper  descriptiot 
of  its  nature  or  essence.  The  Old  Testament  is  viewed  as  typical  oi 
the  New,  which  it  is  not ;  intimations  of  a  Messiah  to  patriarchs  and 
Moses  are  imagined  ;  it  is  falsely  stated  that  most  scholars  admit  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch  before  the  division  of  Solomon's  kingdom, 
and  that  the  conception  of  God  in  Genesis  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  Christian  representation.  It  is  hard  tc  realize  the  mental  state  of 
one  who  can  gravely  assert  that  "  a  man's  feeling  about  sin  is  th« 
measure  of  hi?^  likeness  to  God  ;"  and  talk  of  "  the  grand  dogmatic 
theology  of  Paul  and  John ;"  men  whose  theologies  are  broadly  diflv- 
rent.  It  is  harder  still  to  account  for  the  extreme  ignorance  of  one 
who  can  assert  that  "  when  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  it  is  to  assert 
His  own  faultlessness ;"  "  that  there  is  no  indication  of  growth  or 
modification  in  Him;"  and  that  the  New  Testament  has  "ama^ 
vellous  unity ;"  as  if  the  opposite  doctrines  of  Paul  and  James  tboot 
justification  were  not  patent  to  all.  The  whole  lecture  on  the  8apc^ 
natural  character  of  Christianity  is  a  signal  failure,  consisting  of  t  few 
trite  ideas  current  in  orthodox  circles,  conveyed  in  an  artificial  styk 
out  of  harmony  with  their  poverty.  Nor  is  the  last  lecture  better. 
In  point  of  diction  indeed  it  is  inferior.  The  lecturer  gives  an  outline 
of  Christianity  which  he  resolves  into  Calvinism,  beginning  with  th« 
total  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  feeling  of  universal  guilt,  thai 
Christ  in  dying  did  homage  to  law,  that  evangelical  holiness  is  bcgur 
in  the  fear  of  punishment,  that  the  conscience  of  men  demands  a  Iaw* 
giver  and  a  Judge.  As  long  as  such  a  caricature  of  Jesus's  mota 
teachings,  or  ev%n  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  in  certain  aspects,  is  sH 
forth,  man's  best  instincts  will  rebel  against  it.  Mr.  Shaw's  lectan 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  deals  with  the  subject  in  the  old  way 
It  is  feeble  and  inconclusive.  The  methods  of  Paley  and  Blnnt  haf< 
ceased  to  be  appropriate  or  effective  since  new  light  has  been  throwi 
upon  the  canonical  books  by  historic  criticism.  When  he  states  th« 
the  early  era  at  which  the  Gospels  were  promulgated  does  not  letTi 
time  for  legendary  interpolations  to  have  been  made,  the  opinion  i 
wholly  unfounded,  as  Tholuck  himself  admits.     None  o(  the  Gospd 
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in  their  present  state  appeared  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
•century,  so  that  sufficient  time  existed  for  legendary  and  mythical 
elements  to  form  themselves  around  the  person  of  Christ.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  essay  on  the  suitability  of  Christianity  to  all  forms  of  civilization 
-contains  a  number  of  remarks  loosely  strung  together,  all  tending  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  which  he  seeks  to  bring  out,  provided 
his  assertions  be  scrutinized  and  the  false  separated  from  the  true. 
It  is  not  easy  to  accept  his  statements  in  the  face  of  history,  of 
Jinown  facts,  and  of  independent  witnesses.  For  example :  "  Chris- 
tianity has  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  made  its  way  to  every  part  of  the 
vast  mass  of  Indian  civilized  humanity,  and  is  now  an  active,  operative, 
4iggres8ive  power  in  every  branch  of  social  and  political  life  on  that 
continent."  Is  this  correct  ?  The  lecture  on  the  corroborative  evidence 
of  Old  Testament  history  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments 
■shows  more  marks  of  ignorance  than  any  other.  Thus  we  are  told, 
the  '^king  became  hypostated  into  the  Deity."  The  lecturer  uses 
•**  this  dicta,  idiomatistns,  sacrosanct,  ApiV  "  The  compiler  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch was  an  Egyptian  priest."  The  Ephod  of  Gideon  was  "  a  mag- 
nifioent  collar."  *'  Egyptological  study  has  become  as  necessary  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  as  that  of  Greek  philology  is 
to  the  New,"  &c.  &c.  The  volume  must  disappoint  the  expectations 
-even  of  the  friends  who  are  most  ready  to  accept  all  that  comes  to 
them  from  orthodox  sources ;  if  they  will  only  read  it  attentively. 
Nothing  can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  an  exploded  tradi- 
tionaUsm  than  various  phenomena  presented  in  the  book,  the  absence 
of  adequate  learning  to  interpret  the  Bible,  the  misinterpretations  of 
^ripture,  erroneous  statements,  unphilosophical  remarks,  unscrupulous 
assumptions,  grotesque  phraseology.  The  men  who  undei-take  to  in- 
atruct  the  erring  in  the  interests  of  faith  as  opposed  to  free  thought, 
should  refrain  from  saying  that  the  word  firmament  in  Genesis  does 
not  mean  a  solid  arch ;  that  the  writer  describes  only  a  partial  deluge ; 
that  there  is  a  substantial  agreement  between  Genesis  and  geology ; 
that  Moses  goes  by  external  appearance  in  making  the  haro  chew  the 
«ud ;  that  Adam  is  one  of  the  religious  heroes  of  Genesis  ;  that  meta- 
physical dogma  of  the  very  highest  kind  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Christianity  (compare  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  the  contrary)  ; 
that  water  has  long  been  a  favourite  theme  with  nattiral  theologians; 
that  the  Jews  kept  themselves  untainted  throughout  with  the  slightest 
trace  of  devotion  to  the  unhallowed  offering  of  man  by  man  (see 
Ohillany)  ;  that  the  figures  in  Genesis  v.  have  been  tampered  with  in 
early  days ;  for  this  is  assuredly  to  prejudice  the  cause  they  support. 
As  long  as  they  ignore  and  contradict  the  ascertained  results  of  criti- 
eism,  talking  about  Revelation  and  the  supernatural  with  complacent 
volubility  while  they  neither  explain  nor  defend  the  terms,  they  beat 
the  air. 

It  has  been  settled  by  modern  interpreters  that  the  design  of 
Canticles  is  to  depict  the  heroism  of  wedded  love  in  humble  life.  The 
virtue  of  faithful  affection  tried  by  a  severe  test  is  commended. 
The  unity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  its  authorship,  by  a  member  of  the 
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northern  kingdom,  not  very  long  after  Solomon's  reign,  are  generally 
admitted.  The  little  work  of  B^ville,^  containing  a  good  summary  of 
the  best  observations  that  have  been  made  npon  the  book,  interspersed 
with  remarks  of  his  own,  is  excellent  in  design  and  execution.  The 
author  evinces  good  judgment,  taste,  and  learning.  After  a  brief 
history  of  the  interpretation  to  which  the  canonical  book  has  beea 
subjected,  he  gives  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  poem,  with  some  p«^ 
tinent  views  of  its  dramatic  and  lyrical  elements.  It  is  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  speakers.  The  time  and  circumstances  in  whicb 
the  song  was  composed  are  the  last  topics  discussed.  Few  will 
dissent  from  the  leading  conclusions  of  the  expositor.  The  difficult 
part  is  the  division  of  the  contents,  to  which  we  may  add  tbe  trau- 
lation.  Here  we  should  differ  from  the  author  in  various  particalan, 
especially  in  his  introducing  a  chorus  of  Shulamites.  His  venion, 
too,  is  not  sufficiently  exact.  Perhaps,  however,  the  translator  hn- 
not  produced  the  English  of  the  original  French,  but  in  various  caiet 
that  of  our  received  version.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter,  "  The  upright  love  thee,"  should  be,  "  They  love  thee  an. 
cerely."  The  book  will  serve  as  an  admirable  guide  to  all  who  desire 
to  know  the  genius  of  the  song,  and  to  understand  how  a  secular  work 
has  obtained  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament  canon  among  religiov 
productions.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  this  respect ;  the  45th  Psahn 
and  the  Book  of  Esther  having  as  little  claim  to  a  religious  character. 
A  small  book  by  the  late  Dr.  Madeod,  on  the  temptation  of  Jews,* 
contains  five  sermons,  which  may  have  been  preached  in  the  state  tiief 
are  now  presented  in.  The  preacher  begins  with  the  personality  of 
Satan,  which  he  upholds  on  the  ground  of  the  literal  record  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  a  few  places  in  the  Old.  Assuming  the 
temjjtation  to  be  historically  true  and  objective,  he  dwells  upon  each 
of  the  stages  in  succession,  and  concludes  with  practical  lessons. 
Difficulties  never  disturb  the  path  of  the  preacher;  he  reads  the 
Bible  as  the  word  of  Qod,  takes  all  its  statements  as  literally  correct, 
and  constructs  or  presupposes  a  curious  system  of  theology,  in  which 
Satan  is  the  chief  actor.  As  long  as  such  views  are  propounded  from 
the  pulpit,  or  taught  by  the  press,  the  New  Testament  will  not  he 
much  esteemed  by  those  who  can  separate  error  from  truth.  A 
few  books  would  have  taught  the  author  juster  ideas,  and  shaken  hit 
confidence  in  the  superstitions  he  held.  But  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Reville  nor  Roskoff,  with  Ullmann  and  De  Wette.  It  is  impoi- 
sible  to  show  the  probability  of  Satan's  personal  existence.  Modem 
thought  has  killed  the  imaginary  deity  of  the  multitude,  as  it  baa 
extinguished  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  witches.  The  Jewa  got  the 
idea  from  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  probably  from 
the  Babylonians.     The  Apostles  and  New  Testament  writers  were 


3  "  The  Song  of  Songs,  commonly  called  tbe  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  QtaiM* 
From  the  French  of  Albert  Reville,  Doctor  in  Theology.  London  :  WiUiami  and 
Norgate. 

«  **  The  Temptation  of  Oar  Lord."  By  the  late  K.  Maclaod,  D.D.  London  : 
Strahan  and  Co. 
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Jewfl^  and  entertained  the  notion  naturally  enouglu  Jeans  himself 
conformed  to  it.  The  correct  view  of  the  temptation  regards  it  as 
a  historical  myth,  which  represents  in  objective  form  certain  ideas 
that  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  at  the  beginning  of 
Ilia  ministrj,  but  were  at  once  repelled.  The  subject  is  well  handled 
by  Ullmann  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sinlessness  of  Jesus ;  though  in  the 
last  edition  he  adopted  a  view  more  incorrect  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  Insurmountable  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the  ob- 
jective and  literal.  How  could  the  personal  appearance  of  the  devil  be 
a  temptation  to  the  Son  of  God  ?  How  did  he  go  with  him  from 
the  wilderness  to  Hermon ;  and  from  Hermon  to  Jerusalem  ?  Did 
he  fly  with  him  through  the  air,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  by  superhuman  power  ?  How  could  he  show  him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  heathen  world  and  their  glory  ?  Dr.  Macleod  believes 
that  his  temptations  have  been  very  prevalent  in  all  ages  ;  and  eketches 
a  history  of  the  Old  Testament  church  in  which  Satan  plays  the  chief 
part.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  him,  his  plans,  his  purposes,  his 
doings,  "A  man  who  loves  God  is  his  greatest  puzzle,'*  '*  There  is 
no  being  who  makes  more  gross  mistakes."  "  The  bribe  which  Satan 
offered  to  our  Lord  was  life  without  Ood^  Such  is  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory.  "The  devil's 
worship  was  set  up  by  ten  tribes  at  Samaria  for  two  hundred  and 
forty  years."  In  connexion  with  the  subject,  the  record  of  the  temp- 
tation of  Adam  and  Eve  is  explained  as  if^  it  were  a  literal  history  of 
what  took  place  between  Satan  and  the  first  pair.  The  opinions  set 
forth  in  the  volume  betray  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  subject ;  and 
their  sole  tendency  is  to  confirm  the  orthodox  in  glowing  visions  of 
dualism  dishonouring  to  a  benevolent  God. 

The  object  of  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Keceut 
Scientific  Conclusions  and  their  Eelation  to  Beligion,"  ^  is  to  suggest 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  scientific  conclusions  relative  to  mau's  abode 
on  the  earth,  and  to  bring  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  into  harmony  with 
known  facts.  He  argues  against  the  proofs  adduced  for  the  great 
antiquity  of  man,  thinking  them  more  conjectural  than  certain,  and 
inferring  that  the  probabilities  are  as  great  on  the  one  side  as  the 
other.  The  spirit  in  which  he  writes  is  carping,  without  generosity 
or  mental  power.  His  reasonings  are  disjoint^  and  feeble.  The 
Darwinian  theory  and  Professor  Huxley's  observations  respecting  it, 
are  criticised  in  an  unscientific  manner.  The  author  is  singularly 
nnhappy  in  his  attempts  to  expound  Genesis,  so  as  to  make  it  agree 
with  science.  The  record  clearly  implies  a  belief  in  the  universality  of 
the  Deluge ;  and  it  is  doing  violence  to  plain  words  to  force  upon 
tbem  a  limited  signification.  "  All  the  high  hills  that  were  under  the 
whole  heaven  were  covered."  "  All  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth."  It  is  also  impossible  for  sound  philology  to  separate  the 
second  verse  of  Genesis  i.  from  the  first,  interposing  ages  between 
them ;  to  resolve  the  days  into  periods ;  or  to  deny  that  there  is  a 

s  <«Xboaght8  on  Reoeot  Scientific  ConcloBiona  and  their  Relation  to  Beligion.*' 
London  :  Strahan  and  Co. 
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different,  and  in  some  particnlars  a  contradictoiy  ooraiogoiiy  ii 
Genesis  ii.  from  that  in  Genesis  i.  The  author's  reasoning  is  woHli 
less  in  relation  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  as  mtyb 
gathered  from  his  appeal  to  "  Wordsworth's  Holv  Bible,"  for  nullify 
ing  the  ailments  which  prove  two  writers  in  denesis  i.  and  il  A 
should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Wordsworth,  though  a  bishop,  i 
not  a  Hebrew  scholar,  so  that  he  is  incompetent  to  explain  the  Oi< 
Testament  except  in  ways  which  modem  learning  has  exploded 
Like  manj  others  to  whom  Hebrew  is  an  unknown  tongue,  he  eti 
pronounce  an  opinion  about  men  and  things  for  which  there  is  w 
justification.  One  who  characterizes  Colenso's  able  criticisms  on  tb 
Pentateuch  as  *'  mischievous  and  ofben  childish  objections,"  who  tilte 
moreover,  of  Kalisch's  "ignorance,"  should  modestlj  refrain  frofl 
mistranslating  Genesis  ii.  19,  lest  he  appear  presumptuous,  whOf 
ignorant  of  Hebrew,  in  doing  violence  to  the  original  text  for  t\» 
purpose  of  harmonizing  accounts  of  the  Creation  that  resist  unntton 
manipulation.     The  book  is  a  feeble  attempt,  however  well  meant 

Dr.  Matthew  Arnold  does  not  over-estimate  the  gravity  of  tb 
question  which  he  undertakes  to  help  towards  a  rational  settlement. 
Keligion  and  theology  have  long  been  divorced ;  or  rather  the  htte 
has  been  put  into  the  place  of  the  former,  and  has  effectually  smothem 
it.  ScientiGc  precision,  definiteness,  metaphysical  subtlety  in  tlu 
domain  of  the  spiritual,  are  foreign  elements  that  suppress  its  life 
making  the  Bible  a  plaything  for  the  acute  mind  that  loves  t( 
theorize  rather  than  act,  to  speculate  rather  than  do  hard  worir.  Tb< 
object  of  the  book  before  us  is  to  show  what  religion  is,  and  thus  U. 
save  the  Bible  for  the  people,  who  are  ready  to  cast  it  aside  because  a 
the  orthodox  theology  with  which  it  is  charged  as  it  comes  to  then 
from  the  hands  of  its  professed  friends.  The  theme  is  of  immense  m 
portance ;  and  Dr.  Arnold  can  treat  it  with  the  freedom  of  a  Isjnum 
unshackled  by  subscription  to  creeds.  Coming  to  the  study  of  th( 
Bible  as  a  man  of  wide  culture,  of  literary  habits  and  tastes,  outnd< 
the  theological  ring,  averse  to  the  tactics  of  the  metaphysical  religioi 
current  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  sects,  though  not  nmc 
quainted  with  their  jargon  and  jarrings,  he  possesses  qualifications  thil 
belong  to  few,  and  claims  a  candid  hearing  from  all  tnith^OTinj 
readers.  It  is  obvious  that  the  received  theology  is  a  hindrance  to  tlK 
Bible ;  so  that  he  who  puts  the  right  construction  on  the  Book,  giYinf 
it  a  real,  experimental  basis,  does  a  thing  imperatively  needed  at  thi 
present  time.  According  to  Dr.  Arnold,  the  first  step  towards  aiigh^ 
understanding  of  the  Bible  is  to  perceive  that  the  language  of  it  i 
fluid,  passing,  and  literary ;  not  rigid,  fixed,  and  scientific.  He  sbo\^ 
that  conduct  is  the  object  of  religion ;  or  rather  righteouweu,  a  woft 
he  prefers  to  the  other,  and  which  he  takes  to  be  the  master  word  o 
the  Old  Testament.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  he  makes  no  distioctioi 
between  morality  and  religion  except  one  of  degree ;  the  latter  bcinj 
morality  touched  hy  emotion,     Israel  seized  and  exhibited  the  ideaibii 

'  "Literatttre  and  Dogma:   an  Essay  towards  a  Better  Apprebenston  of  til 
Bible."    By  Matthew  Arnold,  D.C.L.     London  :  Smith,  Bkler  and  Co. 
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nghteoaanaM  tendeth  to  life ;  and  his  intuition  of  God  was  mainly  a 
oonsciousuess  of  the  not  ourselves  which  makes  far  righteousness.  But 
oar  author  supposes  that  in  process  of  time  an  Aherglaube  or  extra- 
belief  came  in  on  the  basis  of  the  original  one  that  righteousness 
iendeth  to  life^  amplifying  but  deteriorating  it.  Such  was  the  Mes- 
«ianio  belief,  especially  as  it  became  expanded  in  the  books  of  Daniel 
and  Enoch.  Jesus  restored  the  intuition  of  God  through  transforming 
tiie  idea  of  righteousness,  bringing  a  method  and  a  secret;  the  one  in- 
ywrdness,  the  other  self-renouncement,  both  working  in  the  element 
of  stoeet  reasonableness.  The  proofs  of  Christianity  from  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  shown  to  be  useless;  because  miracles  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  examination,  and  definite  predictions  are  hard  to  find.  The  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  to  himself  is  the  main  thing.  Intemsd  evidence  is 
that  alone  by  which  Christianity  should  be  tried.  Dr.  Arnold  clearly 
sees  also  that  both  Apostles  and  other  early  witnesses  were  fallible ; 
that  they  attributed  to  the  Master  sentiments  he  did  not  entertain ; 
that  they  misapprehended  his  meaning,  reasoned  incorrectly,  and 
misapplied  Old  Testament  prophecies.  Aherglaube  re-invaded  the 
region  of  religion,  so  that  many  notions  are  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  many  more  have  been  since  added,  which  mar  the  beauty  of 
Jesus's  own  teaching.  The  book  breathes  a  healthy  spirit.  It  carries 
the  reader  along  with  it,  and  is  substantially  correct.  The  author 
shows  an  excellent  critical  faculty,  and  emancipates  himself  from  the 
traditional  opinions  that  disfigure  the  Bible  and  alienate  many  from 
its  perusal.  He  goes  through  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment with  a  firm  step,  extracting  the  best  from  them,  and  assigning 
^he  rest  to  their  proper  places.  His  description  of  the  Messianic  idea 
IS  changed  and  purified  by  Jesus  is  excellent ;  as  are  his  remarks  on  the 
reliefs  of  the  New  Testament  writers  about  the  second  advent  of^ Jesus, 
bis  corporeal  resurrection  and  ascension,  his  summoning  all  to  judgment » 
Sk?.  The  author's  efiective  exposure  of  the  pretentious  language  used  by 
bhe  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Gloucester,  his  remarks  on  the  three 
Breeds,  his  identification  of  the  bishops  and  dogmatists  with  the  chief 
priests  and  elders,  of  the  Dissenters  with  the  Pharisees,  of  the  philoso- 
phical liberals  with  the  Sadducees,  are  in  his  happiest  style,  llie  book  is 
calculated  to  do  more  good  than  the  officious  Convocation  speeches  and 
writings  of  the  entire  clergy.  It  is  an  excellent  antidote  to  their  mis- 
chievous identifications  of  religion  with  absurd  dogmas.  As  such  we 
recommend  it  to  the  thoughtful,  the  moral,  the  religious,  to  whom  it 
will  suggest  correct  ideas  of  a  volume  which  has  still  its  value,  how- 
ever dishonoured  by  the  praises  of  advocates  who  misread  its  contents. 
Ita  tenor  and  tendency  are  admirable.  In  a  few  details  the  author 
is  not  so  exact  as  is  desirable ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  has  correctly 
apprehended  several  expressions  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  His 
remarks  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  need  correction,  for  he  assigns  the  dis- 
courses it  contains  to  Jesus  himself,  in  a  considerable  degree.  No 
result  of  criticism  seems  to  us  more  certain  than  that  these  discourses 
proceed  from  an  unknown  writer.  In  like  manner  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter  cannot  be  the  genuine  work  of  that  Apostle.  It  is  too 
Pauline.     Dr.  Arnold  sees  rightly  that  the  Ephesian  letter  is  not 
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Paul's  own ;  but  he  floes  not  see  the  disparities  between  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  which  disprove  identity  of  autlioN 
ship.  Nor  is  it  correct  to  deny  opposition  between  James  and  Panl 
in  regard  to  justification.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  more 
technical  in  his  phraseology  than  Dr.  Arnold  perceives.  As  to  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  it  is  by  no  means  so  early  as  the  5th  century  B.C.; 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  Proverbs  does  not  date  a  thousand  years  B.c. 
The  style  of  the  book  cannot  be  commended.  The  writer  resembles  a 
lecturer  who  tries  to  hammer  a  few  leading  thoughts  into  the  heids 
of  his  audience  by  repetition  and  diffuseness.  Reiteration  and  verbo- 
sity are  prominent.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  ingenious  but  peculiar 
method  into  which  the  esteemed  author  loves  to  put  his  arguments. 
Words  and  phrases  are  elevated  into  a  sort  of  talismanic  dignity,  soch 
as  righteousness ;  that  not  of  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteoussm; 
the  method  and  secret  of  Jesus;  the  Eternal,  With  respect  to  the 
last  he  ought  to  know  that  is  neither  an  exact  nor  good  transblion  of 
the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  Had  Dr.  Arnold  suppressed  his  idiosyncrarf 
towards  peculiar  methods  and  phrases  which  he  compels  to  play  a 
prime  part,  and  been  content  with  commoner,  more  elegant  forms  of 
speech,  he  would  have  pleased  the  reader  better. 

Mr.  Shipley  has  edited  another  volume  of  Bitualistic  Essap  adfo* 
eating  ecclesiastic   reform/      That   such  reform  is  necessary  most 
parties  in  the  Church   admit ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  brought  aboat, 
or  to  what  extent,  is  matter  of  disagreement.     The  editor  of  the 
volume,  in  a  long  preface,  indicates  clearly  enough  the  direction  in 
which  he  thinks  changes  should   be   made ;   arguing  from  existing 
anomalies  in  the  State-appointed  final  Court  of  Appeal,  from  the  want 
of  confidence  in  the  bishops,  from  the  constitution  of  Convocation,  Ac 
But  we  fear  that  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Establiahed 
Church  are  deeper  than  organic  alterations  in  her  machinery  would 
remove.     The   connexion   with   the  State  is  not   a   main  source  of 
grievance,  except  to  a  part}'  outside  whose  beliefs  are  probably  nar- 
rower than  those  of  the  Establishment ;  yet  a  disestablished  Chnrch 
would  admit  the  lay  element,  with  which  some  hope  of  amendment 
might  be  expected  to  originate.     Organic  changes   such   as  would 
adapt  the  Church  to  the  intelligence  and  growth  of  the  age  need  not 
be  expected  from  clerics.     The  essays  in  this  volume  discuss  the  rela- 
tions  between   Church   and   State,  Convocation   and  other  Synoda, 
Decay  of  Discipline,  Cathedrals  and  Chapters,  Rights  of  the  Ltity, 
Ecclesiastical  Suits,  Church  Patronage,  and  Creeds  in  relation  to  Re- 
form.  Elaborate  in  texture,  carefully  written,  with  an  earnest  aim  and 
spirit,  these  treatises  deserve  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  m 
the  future  of  the  Church.     It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe  the 
extent  to  which  the  authors  have  committed  themselves  in  maintaining 
antiquated  notions  and  superstitions.  How  they  misunderstand  the  rett 
essence  of  Jesus's  teachings,  or  even  of  the  Apostolic  dootrinea ;  hov 
patrLitio  theology  has  taken  possession  of  them,  how  they  are  contented 

7  "EccleiiAitiod  Reform.     Eight  Essays  by  Various  Writers.**     SiiiUd  If 
Orby  Shipley,  M.  A.    Londoa  :  Longmans  and  Co, 
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D  be  led  in  the  wake  of  antiquity  and  traditionalism ;  and  how  they 
re  out  of  all  harmony  with  modern  culture  and  freedom,  need  not  be 
tiown.     The  bishops  as  a  body  seem  to  be  in  evil  odour  with  these 
ritualists.    Contempt  for  their  opinions  and  doings  is  often  expressed, 
'igorous  assertion  makes  up  for  reasoning ;  and  ignorance  appears  in 
ogmatic  statements.     Thus  from  the  last  essay,  which  is  excellent  in 
'yl«j  proceeding  from  a  man  of  wide   reading,  we  learn  that   the 
ejection  of  orthodoxy  is  a  breaking  the  commandments  of  God ;  that 
le  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  full  development  of  the  early  baptismal 
irmola  which  is  given  by  our  Lord  himself,  who  appoints  belief  in  it 
)gether  with  baptism  as  conditions  of  salvation,  so  that  disbelief  in 
lat  creed  being  in  fact  disbelief  in  that  formula,  involves  "  damna- 
on"   expressed  by   Christ.     Thus   words   never  uttered  by  Jesus, 
either  Matthew  xxviii.  19,  nor  Mark  xvi.  16,  are  made  a  divine  basis 
»r  the  damnation  of  all  who  will  not  accept  a  metaphysical  and  untrue 
reed.  In  other  places  the  cause  of  infidelity  is  the  counterpart  of  reject- 
ig  the  principle  of  dogma ;  if  one  denies  the  authority  of  the  Church 
I  imposing  the  creeds,  he  is  in  the  region  of  negative  criticism,  and 
iQst  take  the  consequence ;  and  the  "  creeds  certify  us  of  the  meaning 
jtached  by  the  Apostles  to  their  own  statements  in  Scripture,"  which 
ley  assuredly  do  not,  for  they  are  human  and  unwarranted  deductions 
cm  Scripture.     Again,  the  Christian  Church  stands  or  falls,  accord- 
g  as  it  is  settled  in  what  sense  Christ  is  divine.     The  Universal 
burch  is  infallible ;  and  men  on  low  levels  of  faith  doubt  the  real 
^esence  in  the  Sacrament.     These  and  similar  statements  attest  the 
easure  in  which  faith  or  rather  credulity  has  supplanted  reason  in 
»e  minds  of  a  party  belonging  to  the  Church.     The  author  of  "the 
ecay  of  Discipline**  laments  over  the  practical  disuse  of  measures 
hich  would  tend  to  purify  the  body ;  but  the  time  for  the  Con- 
sfiional  and  Penance  in  a  corporation  that  takes  private  judgment 
ther  than  authority  for  its  motto,  is  assuredly  past.     His  essay, 
>wever,   is   interspersed   with  stories   of  bishops   and   priests   that 
liven  the  pages.     As  long  as  civilization  progresses  and  the  press  is 
x»,  we  must  look  to  men  of  letters  for  a  right  view  of  the  Bible  and 
I  teachings ;  leaving  ecclesiastics  and  their  lay  sympathizers  in  the 
"g   of  orthodox   theology   and  superstitious   ideas,  the   machinery 
rites  and  ceremonies,  in  the  thaumaturgy  and  the  magic  where  they 
ire   to   abide,  till    men  of   sense   turn   away  from    their   illiberal 
gmatism. 

Few  books  have  been  subjected  to  a  criticism  so  searching  as  the 
-called  Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  Bishop  Colenso* 
Dtinues  to  examine  it  with  minute  attention,  exposing  its  shallow- 
3s  and  evasions,  with  a  calm  confidence  arising  from  his  mastery  of 
the  details.  How  easily  he  proves  the  commentators  to  be  weak 
ologists  for  Mosaic  authorship,  need  not  be  shown.  His  knowledge 
the  original,  and  fairness  in  dealing  with  it  according  to  the  light 

•*  The  New  Bible  Commentary,  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican 
irch  criiically  Examined."     By  the  Right  Biev.  J.  W.  Colenw,  D.D.,  Bi  u 
J^atal.     Part.  IV.  Numbers.     London :  Longmans  and  Co.  ^ 
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he  has  got,  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  criticisms  of  men  who 
are  fettered  beforehand.  The  fourth  part  deals  with  the  book  of 
Numbers.  The  Bishop  has  good  reason  to  complain  that  no  notice  ii 
taken  by  Mr.  Espiu  of  the  fact,  that  the  post^captivity  origin  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  book  has  been  pointed  out  by  Colenso  and 
other  critics ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  composite  authorship  is  nerer 
discussed.  But  historic  criticism  is  not  the  forte  of  these  orthodox 
commentators ;  nor  do  they  wish  to  exercise  it  lest  it  prove  trouble 
some  in  their  hands.  It  is  safer  to  ignore  it,  and  fill  their  pages  with 
geographical  information.  The  following  note  is  a  fair  instance  of  the 
Bishop's  sound  sense.  After  citing  the  comment  on  the  trial  of 
jealousy  in  chapter  v.  11-81,  he  says : — 

"  This  ordinance,  which  was  meant  '  to  remove  the  very  suspicion  of  ^tdul- 
tery  from  amongst'  the  Israelites,  was  very  one-sided,  since  it  only  atteopti 
to  provide  for  the  detection  or  punishment  of  an  adulterous  wi/By  but  an 
nothing  about  an  adulterous  huBband,  If  '  the  water  was  endued  with  eitia* 
ordinary  power  by  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle'  (p,  669),  bv  hafing  pot 
into  it  some  dust  from  the  floor  of  the  Tabernacle  (ver.  17),  surely  this  mira* 
culous  drink  might  have  been  expected  to  detect  the  sin  of  the  man  as  cer- 
tainly as  that  of  the  woman.  But,  as  Mr.  Espin  regards  this  law  not  as 
divbely  revealed — in  spite  of  'Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses'  (ver.  11)— bot 
as  '  adopted  by  Moses,  like  several  other  ordinances,  from  existing  iosiito* 
tions,'  he  may  be  able  to  pass  lightly  over  such  an  inconsistency  andinjoitiee 
as  this." 

The  Bishop  still  relegates  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Numbers  to 
his  L.  L.  or  later  legislation ;  and  divides  many  chapters  in  a  way 
that  appears  to  us  incorrect.  Thus  he  assigns  xiv.  26-38  to  the  p«t- 
captivity  time.  This  needs  revision.  Whatever  be  said  of  other  ve««, 
36-38  are  clearly  Elohistic.  We  observe  too  that  he  adopts  the 
notion  of  two  Kadeshes,  and  places  one  of  them  at  Petra,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  Nor  can  we  approve  of  chapters  xxvi.-xxxi.,  which 
are  Elohistic,  being  put  into  the  post-captivity  legislation.  The 
strength  of  the  Bishop's  criticism  lies  in  detecting  and  exposing  the 
manipulations  of  the  orthodox  commentators  who  force  the  records  to 
speak  in  accordance  with  an  early  and  Mosaic  authorship. 

The  object  of  Principal  Tulloch  in  his  recent  volumes'  is  to  sketch 
one  phase  in  the  religious  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  has 
not  received  full  or  adequate  attention ;  or  that  middle  and  moderate 
party  which  was  neither  Laudian  nor  Puritan,  the  Latitudinarians  of 
the  time.  Thinking  that  the  questions  discussed  by  the  liberal  theo- 
logians of  that  century  are  mainly  those  still  agitated  under  the  name 
of  Broad  Churchism,  he  has  set  himself  to  the  task  of  expounding  the 
views  of  the  men  who  were  most  prominent  or  active  in  working 
out  the  great  problems  which  still  occupy  the  intellect  and  direct 
the  aspirations  of  theologians  who  rise  above  the  dogmatisms  and 
disputes  of  the  times,  longing  for  a  comprehensive  Church  where  uniijr 

^  "  national  Theology  and  Christian  Philosophy  in  £ngUnd  in  th«  Seventtealk 
Oentury."    By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.  London  and  Edinbuigh :  Blackwood  and  SoM. 
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ay  prevail  in  its  liighesfc  earthly  form ;  the  unity  of  religious  life 
id  activity,  not  of  creed  or  opinion.     After  two  preliminary  chapters 
I  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  in  Protestantism  and  the  course  of  re- 
asons opinions  and  parties  in  England,  the  author  portrays  the  life 
id  views  of  Lord  Falkland,  Hales  of  Eton,  Chillingworth,  Jeremy 
aylor,    Edward   Stillingfleet,    in    the    first    volume.     The    second 
»cribes  the  Cambridge  School,  Whichcote,  John  Smith,  Cudworth, 
Tore,  with  the  minor  members  of  the  School,  such  as  Culverwel, 
rlanvill,  and  others.     The  work  shows  the  results  of  extensive  and^ 
dnute  research,  fair  criticism,  and   comprehensive  analysis.      The 
ithor  is  discriminating  and  clear.     His  spirit  is  tolerant,  liberal, 
evout.     He  sympathizes  with  the  men  whom  he  describes  in  many 
r  their  opinions  and  speculations,  especially  in   their  noble  aims. 
!heir  exaltation  of  reason,  of  the  divine  in  man,  of  the  morality  of 
sligion  and  its  conformity  with  right  reason,  call  forth  his  admiring 
raises.     The  resuscitation  of  those  almost  forgotten  men  and  their 
rritiugs,  seems  to  be  a  study  congenial  to  his  mind.    Alien  in  spirit  as 
e  is  Jboth  from  the  Augustinian  dogmas  embodied  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  tenets  of  a  sacerdotal  theology ;  favour- 
ble  to  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  Church,  national   and  liberal, 
mbracing  varieties  of  opinion  on  theological  subjects,  and  insisting  on 
ife  rather  than  creed,  on  true  religion  not  dogma ;  he  is  fitted  by  the 
ast  and  colour  of  his  mind  for  summoning  forth  these  old  worthies 
rom   their  obscurity,   and  presenting  them  in  their  characteristic 
matures  of  speculative  thought  to  the  approval  of  the  reader.   He  does 
hem  full  justice.     Their  merits  are  copiously  illustrated;  their  defects 
rached  with  a  gentle  hand.     Perhaps  he  overrates  their  importance 
nd  influence.    They  were  certainly  men  of  mark  in  their  century, 
binkers,  philosophers,  theorists,  scholars,  rational  theologians,  amiable 
nthusiasts — men  of  noble  aspirations  with  a  divine  ideal  of  humanity 
efbre  them ;  and  p9sterity  is  indebted  to  them  for  nothing  more  than 
heir  inculcation  of  toleration  in  religion.    In  many  respects,  however, 
bey  did  not  rise  above  their  age  in  leaning  on  past  authorities  and 
isufficient  evidence.     Their  spirit  and  aims,  though  somewhat  un- 
ractical,  are  their  chief  glory.     Principal  TuUoch  introduces  short 
iographies  of  them  which  add  to  the  interest  of  his  narratives.     But 
is  chapters  are  too  long.     He  devotes  too  much  space  to  his  heroes. 
[?he  work  might  have  been  condensed  with  advantage  into  one  volume 
lad  the  extensive  analyses  of  works  and  writings  been  curtailed.    The 
quotations  from  these  are  needlessly  numerous.    He  might  have  given 
ummaries  of  their  views  in  his  own  language,  instead  of  transcribing 
entire  pages  in  theirs.     Even  when  he  presents  their  opinions  in  his 
»wn  way  he  is  too  difluse.     Occasionally  too  he  digresses,  as  in  speak- 
ng  of  'Whichcote's  Sermons  having  been  edited  by  Wishart,  where 
;he  latter  is  introduced  and  discoursed  of.    So  of  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege and  its  founder,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay.     Though   the  author  is 
I  good  historical  critic,  with  philosophic  breadth  and  discrimination, 
he  puts  too  much  into  the  men  he  eulogizes.     He  infuses  at  times 
bhe  clearer  notions  of  the  present  into  words  of  the  past.     Their 
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speculations  receive  an  interpretation  eztraneou's  to  the  minds  of  the 
thinkers  themselves.  And  in  labouring  to  specify  their  characteristics 
he  falls  into  repetition,  wordiness,  artificiality.  Had  he  tried  to  depict 
their  intellectual  features  and  speculations  in  fewer,  more  exact,  and 
discriminating  words,  his  portraits  would  have  left  a  clearer  image  on 
the  reader's  memory.  As  it  is  they  are  overdone,  and  become  haxj 
amid  accumulated  sentences  made  up  of  words  all  but  synonymous. 
Thus  we  read  of  John  Smith's  discourses : — 

"  Powerful  and  massive  in  argumeni^  they  are  everywhere  informed  bj  a 
divine  insight  which  transcends  an^ument.  Calmly  and  closely  reason^  ^cjr 
are  at  the  same  time  inspired.  The  breath  of  a  higher,  divmer  reason  ani- 
mates them  all.  The  force  of  a  logic  nearly  as  direct  and  penetrating  as  that 
of  Cliillingworth  directs  an  imagination  as  opulent  as  Jeremy  Taylor's." 

And  of  Cudworth : — 

"  Yet  there  is  often  a  marvellous  expressiveness  in  special  phrases  and  pas- 
sages ;  and  the  general  effect  is  highly  definite  and  significant.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  marvellous  magazine  of  thought  and  learning,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  most  undoubted  monuments  of  the  piulosophical  and  theobgicai  genius 
of  the  seventeenth  century." 

Passing  over  some  faulty  specimens  of  style  in  the  book  as,  **  such 
men  never  have  of  anything  which  transcends  the  bonds  of  party;" 
"  More's  writings  largely  as  they  hulk  in  his  life,"  we  may  remark 
that  the  Latin,  and  especially  the  Greek,  of  the  volumes  is  incorrectly 
printed.  One  has  only  to  look  at  p.  421  of  vol.  i. ;  p.  94  of  voL  il 
and  elsewhere,  not  to  r^ret  that  the  author  failed  to  employ  a  scbolir 
for  revising  the  sheets.  But  the  facts  given  in  the  work  are  generally 
correct ;  the  information  reliable.  Dr.  Tulloch  is  wrong  about 
the  Earl  of  Carbery  who  was  Taylor's  patron  in  Wales,  It  was  not 
the  first  but  the  second  Earl  who  befriended  him  at  Golden-grove. 
The  first  Earl,  John  Vaughan,  died  in  1634,  and  did  not  thoefore 
"  survive  to  be  rewarded  for  his  loyal  service  at  the  Restoration." 
Eichard  Vaughan,  the  second  Earl,  sheltered  the  eminent  divine.  The 
leanings  of  the  author  are  anti-Calvinistic  and  of  the  liberal  Broad 
Church  type  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  He  has  less  sympathy 
in  the  Westminster  Confession  than  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  is  evident  from  his  statements  in  p.  42  of  the  first  volome, 
where  the  language  applied  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  admits  of  cor- 
rection ;  and  in  p.  260,  where  we  demur  to  the  lauded  '*  rationality  of 
Christian  sentiment  which  has  been  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

The  purport  of  sermons  is  to  instruct  and  persuade.  The  preadier 
is  supposed  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  so  that  be 
can  explain  its  principles  and  apply  them  to  practice.  It  ia  assumed 
that  he  has  the  capacity  of  awakening  his  dull  hearers  from  their 
spiritual  sloth,  pointing  out  to  them  their  .duties,  temptations,  and 
dangers.  Now,  however,  dogmas  are  substituted  for  religion ;  and  the 
inculcation  of  them  is  the  main  work  of  those  who  pronounce  thdr 
platitudes  from  the  pulpit  week  by  week.  Ignoring  historical  criti- 
cism or  denouncing  its  conclusions,  they  proceed  in  the  beaten  paths 
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rf  tradition.  The  senoons  of  Dr.  Pukford"  are  of  the  orthodox  type, 
y&t  tinged  with  a  wordy  mysticism  that  confuses  the  reader.  No  vein 
af  dear  or  healthy  thought  runs  through  them.  They  are  full  of 
iflBtimptions  and  errors,  proving  that  the  author  is  either  ignorant  of 
recent  investigations  in  !New  Testament  literature,  or  is  content  with 
l(^matic  assertions  which  contradict  that  literature,  in  the  directest 
(nanner.  We  have  failed  to  find  any  intelligihle  meaning  in  a  great 
part  of  his  sermons.  That  on  the  Ascension  of  Christ  is  a  notahle 
example  of  these  remarks.  After  asserting  that  the  facts  of  the 
GK)6pel  are  inexplicahle  and  incomprehensible  as  to  their  nature,  and 
that  we  are  constituted  for  the  reception  of  such  things,  that  the 
history  of  the  Jews  contains  a  complete  history  of  humanity,  and  that 
the  New  Testament  centres  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the 
hody  of  Christ  (all  contrary  to  fact)  ;  we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that 
''  truths  concerning  Jesus,  emasculated  of  their  sacrificial  contents, 
possess  no  gospel  for  man."  The  other  sermons  are  similar  in  their 
baseless  assumptions  and  unmeaning  wordiness.  Thus  in  the  first, 
Christ  is  called  "'  the  door  of  creation's  ascent  and  descent."  '^  He 
oarried  on  his  heart,  as  the  Great  High  Priest,  the  guilt  of  the  world." 
"  His  poverty  was  vicarious."  "  He  made  himself,  not  only  subject  to 
the  poverty  of  man's  sinful  history  but  to  sin  itself,  and  thereby  made 
in  end  of  it  in  its  ultimate  possibilities,  &c."  Seldom  does  such 
grotesque,  inane  orthodoxy  appear  in  the  shape  of  published  sermons. — 
The  volumes  selected  from  the  MSS.  of  the  late  Mr.  Melvill  are 
ushered  in  by  a  brief  memoir  of  the  preacher,  written  in  an  admiring 
ftnd  eulogistic  spirit,  but  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  unknown  author. 
The  sermons  are  of  very  various  contents,  doctrinal  and  practical. 
Based  on  what  is  usually  considered  evangelical  doctrine  and  pervaded 
throughout  by  its  spirit,  they  are  composed  in  a  clear  style,  full 
of  pertinent  illustration  and  felicitous  images.  Less  ornate  than 
Chalmers's,  they  resemble  them  in  the  reiteration  of  one  or  two  ideas 
in  each  sermon ;  but  the  style  is  neater  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
the  Scottish  divine.  .  We  can  well  conceive  of  their  effectiveness ; 
especially  as  the  preacher  was  an  accomplished  elocutionist.  Like 
most  of  the  clergy,  Mr.  Melvill  did  not  concern  himself  with  modern 
inquiries  into  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  their  contents ;  he 
worked  on  the  old  basis,  and  thought  of  little  else  than  persuading  his 
hearers  to  believe  in  Christ  as  Saviour  and  Mediator.  His  forte  was 
not  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  but  the  illustration  of  orthodox 
doctrine  as  bearing  on  the  conscience  and  life.     In  the  sermon  on  the 

10  **  Sermons  Preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Glasgow."  By  W.  Pulsford,  D.D, 
Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 

"Selection  from  the  Sermons  Preached  during  the  Latter  Years  of  his  Life." 
By  Henry  Melvill,  B.D.     In  Two  Volumes.     London  :  Rivingtons. 

"The  Perfect  Life,  in  Twelve  Discourses."  By  W.  E.  Channing,  D^Ji. 
Edited  from  his  MSS.  by  his  Nephew,  \V.  H.  Channing.  London  :  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

''Life:  Conferences  delivered  at  Toulouse."  By  the  Rev.  P^re  Laoordaire. 
TraDsUted  from  the  French,  with  the  Author's  permission,  by  H.  D.  Langdon. 
IiondoD :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
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^  OnuMumf  of  Scriptuie"  he  nerer  thinks  of  his  text  (John  xii.  25)  u 
not  hsring  heen  written  hj  St.  John ;  nor  does  he  scruple  to  anert 
that  Christ  nerer  pmwH  a  moment  without  a  new  work  of  heneroleDce 
and  power.  That  on  the '^  Last  Jodgment"  is  fitted  to  terrify;  bathe 
nses  Scriptme  langnage  improperlr,  and  incolcates  ideas  which  ctn 
proceed  from  the  imagination  alone.  That  on  Trinitj  Sunday  is  » 
specimen  of  dogmatic  theology  from  which  reason  and  charity  alike 
revolt.  He  who  could  assert  that  **  the  Athanasian  Greed  goes  no 
further  than  Christ  himself  went,"  is  surely  ignorant  of  the  ethics  of 
Jesus ;  and  in  xenturing  to  say  that  "  to  remoTe  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  to  remove  whatsoero'  ti  peculiar  to  Christianity/'  tniih  is 
sacrificed  to  the  rashness  of  dodainal  prepossession.  Where  the 
preacher  confines  himself  to  the  practical^  he  may  be  listened  to  with 

St>fit ;  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  in  a  right  acquaintance  with  the 
ible,  he  is  untrustworthy.    The  minority  of  the  sermons  are  on  topics 
outside  the  beaten  track  of  eTangelicaf  preachers/and  deserve  peruod.-— 
Dr.  Channing*8  sermons  edited  from  his  MSS.  by  his  nephew,  are 
worthy  of  his  reputation  as  an  enlightened  preacher.     Breathing  a 
pure  spirit  of  religion  and  holding  forth  a  high  ideal  as  the  standurd 
of  humanity,  they  are  fitted  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  heart.     Haring 
a  conception  of  man's  final  destiny  and  pofectibility  more  compre- 
hauive  than  that  of  most  Christians,  the  distinguished  orator  of  Beaton 
expatiates  on  the  moral  side  of  human  nature,  its  capacity  for  develop- 
ment, its  longings  and  aspirations  for  closer  union  with  the  Infinite. 
A  lofty  morahst,  he  discourses  about  the  objects  of  life,  the  rriigioas 
element  in  man,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement.    Thesermom  an 
pregnant  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  to  whom  Christianity  was  a  life 
instead  of  a  creed,  lifting  him  above  the  narrow  views  and  rivahies  of 
the  sects  that  disgrace  the  very  name  of  religion  by  iheir  matoal 
jarrings.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  preacher's  notions  aboot 
the  >lew  Testament  and  the  person  of  Jesus,  he  unquestionably  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  Master  and  the  essence  of  his  teaching.    According 
to  him  Christianity  reveals  the  moral  perfection  of  man  as  the  giest 
purpose  of  God.     Its  essence  lies  in  raising  the  soul  from  the  power  of 
moral  evil  to  perfection.     The  last  sermon,  on  ''  the  Church  Univeraal," 
finely  exemplifies  the  talents  of  the  orator  as  he  describes  the  liring 
unity  of  all  true  Christians — their  sympathies  and  faith — ^their  interest 
in  one  another,  and  their  joy  in  the  progressive  emancipation  of  their 
fellow-members  from  lower  to  higher  steps  of  spiritual  advanoement. 
The  ties  between  Christians  in  heaven  and  Christians  on  earth  are 
exhibited  in  beautiful  simplicity.     The  sermons  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  admirers  of  Channing  as  fresh  specimens  of  eloquent  but  thooght- 
ful  declamation — the  musings  of  an  idealist  who  did  not  lose  himsdf 
in  dreamy  speculations,  but  entertained  an  earnest  purpose  of  the 
amelioration  of  mankind.     His  end  was  practical ;  the  improveoaent 
and  perfection  of  the  race.     If  he  sought  to  accomplish  it  by  exhorta- 
tions pitched  in  a  high  key,  or  by  taking  a  brighter  view  of  human 
nature  than  what  it  presents — if  he  attributed  more  weight  to  moral 
suasion  than  appertains  to  it  in  a  world  of  sordid  action/he  set  fiuth 
at  least  a  picture  of  perfection  sanctioned  by  Jesus  himself.    Here  and 
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ere,  the  reader  will  meet  with  sentiments  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
Unitarian.  But  Cbanning  was  one  of  an  older  class  who  are  rapidly 
sappearing  through  the  force  of  historical  criticism.     Miracles  seem 

him  among  the  most  reasonable  as  well  as  important  events  in  human 
story.  When  he  farther  asserts  that  Christ  came  not  merely  to  teach 
doctrine,  but  to  establish  a  Church,  to  organize  a  spiritual  commu- 
ty,  the  language  is  incautious.  To  found  a  visible  organized  church 
!ems  not  to  have  entered  into  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Jesus. — 
he  conferences  of  Pere  Lacordaire  delivered  at  Toulouse  have  life 
>r  their  subject ;  one  which  is  sufficientl}'  vague  for  the  impassioned 
ither  to  dwell  upon  in  figurative  language.  The  main  value  of  the 
iscourses  lies  in  their  felicitous  language,  which  is  feebly  transferred 
ito  English  by  the  translator.  The  descriptions  are  pecidiar,  present- 
\g  much  shadowy  beauty  enveloping  a  few  common  ideas.  Man, 
rod,  Jesus  Christ,  are  the  centres  round  which  the  thoughts  of  the 
reacher  revolve.  The  tendency  of  the  discourses  is  to  elevate  and 
onoble  man  by  setting  forth  the  Christian  life  as  the  highest,  and  by 
bowing  the  source  of  man's  happiness  in  the  Infinite.  It  would  be 
nproper  to  bring  logic  to  bear  upon  the  sermons,  for  they  are  not 
Bsays,  nor  even  Protestant  effusions;  they  are  rather  the  earnest, 
Brious,  eloquent  outpourings  of  a  mind  in  which  feeling  predominates — 

mind  fuller  of  faith  than  light,  refined  yet  sensuous,  in  which  religion 
I  a  sentiment  and  conviction  devoid  of  intellectual  force.  The  first 
iscourse,  on  hfe  in  general,  is  a  fair  index  both  of  the  author's  strength 
nd  weakness.  That  on  the  supernatural  life  is  not  so  good.  Too 
ittch  is  made  of  seeing  the  person  and  substance  of  God ;  but  that 
esolves  itself  into  seeing  him  whom  he  calls  the  man-God.  According 
0  Lacordaire  the  supernatural  life  is  begun  in  us  by  the  invisible  light 
nd  movement  of  grace,  while  it  is  consummated  by  the  vision  of  divine 
eauty  and  under  the  impulsion  of  divine  love.  Such  descriptions  are 
fiisty  ;  but  the  orator's  efiectiveness  lay  in  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  where 
is  imagination  could  play  freely,  without  the  pure  light  of  reason 
breaming  in  to  scatter  the  floating  creations.  The  translation  is 
apable  of  improvement.  French  words  should  not  be  retained  when 
hey  can  be  rendered  into  English,  as  burin  on  page  162. 

Dr.  Newman  is  collecting  his  former  writings  into  volumes^^  that 
dllow  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Encyclopaedias  and  magazines 
o  which  he  contributed  in  former  years  are  pressed  to  give  up  their 
ontents,  that  they  may  be  embodied  in  a  form  more  accessible  to 
•rdinary  readers.  The  past  fertility  of  the  author  was  uncommon.  He 
las  discussed  very  different  subjects — historical,  classical,  ecclesiastical, 
heological,  logical ;  bringing  to  them  all  an  acute  mind  stored  with 
Lnowledge,  applying  itself  to  their  exposition  with  facile  tact  and  a 
K>wer  of  lucid  arrangement  which  enlists  the  reader's  interest.  His 
tores  of  information  are  unfolded  in  a  manner  and  style  singularly 
ppropriate,  having  all  the  naturalness  and  ease  of  a  practised  author. 

^  *' Historical  Sketches.  The  Turks  in  their  Relation  to  Europe;  Marcus 
initios  Cicero ;  ApoUonius  of  Tyaoa ;  Primitive  Chriatianity."  By  J.  H.  Newman, 
f  the  Oratory.     London  :  B.  M.  Pickering. 
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The  largest  essay  in  the  present  volume  is  that  relating  to  the  Turks— 
the  substance  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Live^ 
pool  during  October,    1853.     The  sketch  in  question,  written  im- 
mediately before  the  Crimean  War,  is  spirited.     The  Turks  are  judged 
unfavourably,  as  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  the  obstructives  of 
modem  civilization.     The  value  of  the  essay  does  not  consist  in  any 
fresh  addition  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  but  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  existing  materials,  the  sagacious  remarks  inter- 
spersed, and  the  shrewd  insight  into  character  and  motives  which  the 
author  evinces.     The  zeal  and  hostility  of  the  Eomish  Church  for  so 
many  centuries  against  the  Turkish  power — especially  during  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  V. — give  warmth  to  his  description  ;  and  the  invading 
Mahometan  is  painted  in  dark  colours  not  foreign  to  his  true  nature. 
After  '*  the  personal  and  literary  character  of  Cicero,"  an  article  first 
published   in   the    Encyclop<Bdia   Metropolitana    of  1824,  we  have 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  from  the  same  work.     These  are  slight  and 
popular  sketches,  reprinted    in  their  original  state.      Baur*s  book 
on   Apollonius    has  not    been   consulted;    the  ordinary  sources,  as 
Brucker  and  Olearius  in  addition  to  Philostratus's  life  of  the  philo- 
sopher, suffice.     The  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Primitive  Christiiuiitj" 
from  the  Bfitish  Magazine  of  1833-1836,  were  written  under  the 
assumption  that  the  Anglican  Church  has  a  place  in  Catholic  com- 
munion  and  Apostolic  .Christianity,  which  the  author  now  denies. 
This  portion  of  the  volume  is  full  of  parodoxes  and  plausible  statements 
which  cannot  stand  the  touch  of  reason  or  historic  criticism.    The 
author's  knowledge  of  early  Church  history  is  defective,  erroneous, 
one-sided.     Contempt  is  poured  on  Protestantism  and  its  right  of 
private  judgment ;  the  Church  is  all  in  all.     The  very  idea  with  which 
he  starts  is  objectionable — ^viz.,  that  the  Primitive  Church  is  that  of 
Athanasius  and   Ambrose.     Nor  is  it   aught   else   than  a  baseless 
assertion  that  Christ  set  up  the  Church  as  ''  a  peculiar  institution,  a 
visible  home  and  memorial  of  truth."     It  is  of  no  importance  to  us 
what  Ambrose  said  about  Primitive  Christianity,  or  Vincent  of  Lerins. 
The  history  of  ApoUinaris,  or  Jovinian  and  his  companious,  or  the 
Apostolical  canons,  speak  in  vain  to  our  reason  as  witnesses  for  pure 
Christianity.     Dr.  Newman  may  adduce  his  reasons  for  believiog  that 
the  skeletons  of  two  martyrs  restored  his  sight  to  a  blind  man  at 
Milan  ;  he  may  point  in  favour  of  the  miracles  to  the  testimony  of 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Paulinus;  it  is  insufficient  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  alleged  fact.     With  regard  to  the  Apostolical  canons,  on 
which  the  author  dilates  with  self-sufficient  plausibleness,  the  reasoning 
is   sophistical.      Assumptions    make    up   for  evidences.      Historical 
criticism,  to  which  Dr.  Newman  makes  no  allusion,  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  reference  to  them  earlier  than  in  the  Acta  of  the  Synod  at 
Constantinople  (394),  and  that  there  is  uncertainty  even  here.    We 
cannot  take  the  phrases  ecclesiastical  canons,  apostoiie  traditions,  itc, 
whenever  they  occur,  as  citations  of  the  present  canons,  because  thej 
had  a  more  general  meaning.     The  existence  of  the  collection  at  the 
end  of  the  third  century  is  unproved.     Drey,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
whose  investigations  we  recommend  to  our  author,  does  not  date  their 
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antiquity  bo  high.  And  they  are  incompetent  ^witnesses  to  the  state 
of  Christianity  even  in  the  times  at  which  they  originated,  much  less 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  apostolic  period.  In  no  proper 
sense  can  they  be  said  to  represent  the  mind  of  the  Apostles,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  strange 
that  one  who  reprints  this  essay  on  the  canons,  written  almost  fifty 
years  ago,  should  ignore  the  literature  of  the  subject  since  that  day — 
the  works  of  Bickefi,  Drey,  and  Bunsen. 

Mr.  Booth  has  put  his  name  to  the  book  issued  anonymously  about 
%  year  ago,  and  which  now  appears  in  a  second  edition  carefully  re- 
vised and  improved.^'  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  work  which  was  formerly  noticed  in  this  Beview.  The  time 
of  its  appearance  is  opportune.  The  author's  views  on  the  Church, 
on  the  world  as  controlled  by  immutable  laws,  and  the  prevailing 
<»rthodox  system  will  be  generally  accepted  by  thoughtful  men.  He 
writes  calmly,  soberly,  rationally,  draws  hi^  conclusions  from  proper 
premises,  and  cites  a  variety  of  authorities  in  confirmation  of  his 
statements.  A  reflective  reader,  an  enlightened  writer,  he  discusses 
the  great  problems  which  occupy  more  or  less  the  thoughts  of  man, 
as  he  muses  on  the  world  around  and  the  powers  within  him.  The 
work  is  highly  suggestive,  commending  itself  to  all  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess rational  conviction  instead  of  passive  acquiescence,  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  current  notions  inculcated  by  theologians,  and  long  for 
a  purer  atmosphere  to  breathe  in,  where  their  religious  sentiments 
may  have  full  exercise  in  reverencing  the  Infinite  Power  who  informs 
the  worlds  of  nature  and  mind. 

Mr.  Caswall  has  republished  his  volume  of  Hymns  and  Poems," 
one-half  of  which  contains  translated  pieces,  the  other  half  being 
original.  It  is  not  said  whether  the  hymns  are  intended  for  public 
worship :  if  they  be,  doctrines  should  not  be  incorporated  in  them,  but 
aspirations  after  a  higher  ideal,  and  petitions  for  grace  to  further 
them,  and  so  to  help  to  practice.  Among  the  original  pieces  some  are 
good ;  such  as  hymn  xii.,  on  page  248.  The  poem  on  ''  the  temple  of 
nature,"  page  456,  has  a  measure  of  poetic  beauty ;  and  the  two  stanzas 
on  **  faith,"  in  pp.  466,  467,  are  pertinent  and  happy.  The  majority, 
Lowever,  of  the  pieces,  whether  translated  or  original,  are  inferior  in 
conception  and  quality.  Tinged  throughout  with  a  strong  flavour  of 
superstition,  and  occupied  with  peculiar  themes  often  unworthy  of 
verse,  they  present  a  grotesque  appearance.  Good  taste  and  refined 
feeling  are  alike  oflended  by  curious  addresses  to  Mary,  to  apostles,  to 
saints  and  their  wells,  to  holy  relics,  and  the  plumes  of  a  hearse. 
What  can  be  more  profane  than — 

"0,  by  that  Almighty  Maker, 
Whom  thyself  a  Virgin  bore ! 
0,  by  thjr  supreme  Ureator, 
Link'd  with  thee  for  evermore !" 

u  <«  Xhe  Problem  of  the  World  and  the  Church  Beconaidered,  in  Three  Letters 
to  a  Friend."    By  a  Septuagenarian.     London  :  Jjongmans  and  Co. 

IS  *'  Hymns  and  Poems,  OrigiDal  and  Translated."  By  Edward  Caswall,  of  the 
Oiatory.     London :  Bums,  Gates,  and  Co. 
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What  more  absnrd  than — 

"  What  tongue,  illustrious  Spear,  can  duly  sound 
Thy  praise,  in  heaven  or  earth  ? 
Thou,  who  didst  open  that  life-^nng  wound. 
From  whence  the  Church  had  birth." 

When  Mr.  Caswall  describes  the  beauties  of  natore,  addresses 
seasons,  or  poetizes  on  the  soul,  he  is  natural,  expressing  his  feeli 
in  refined  language  coloured  with  beauty ;  but  when  he  descants 
the  Church  and  its  concomitants,  he  becomes  sensualistic  and  mys 
His  imagery  is  mixed  with  grossness.  The  idolatry  of  earth  el 
the  flight  of  his  muse.  It  hinders  heavenly  purity  by  thrusting 
persons  and  things  whom  he  is  unable  to  clothe  with  ideal  beat 
because  his  conceptions  of  them  are  inadequate  or  distorted. 

Mr.  Benham  has  published  a  commentary  on  the  lessons  prescri 
in  the  Anglican  Prayer  Book,"  which  bears  evidence  of  laborii 
industry  and  selection.  His  strength  does  not  lie  in  the  departmi 
of  exposition,  and  his  compilation  is  an  uncritical  one.  "No  bla 
attaches  to  him  for  avoiding  the  apparatus  and  appearance  of  learnu 
A  critical  commentary  would  be  out  of  place,  uusuited  to  the  purp< 
in  view.  But  a  writer  who  undertakes  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
the  Lectionary  should  at  least  be  acquainted  with  the  best  coi 
mentators.  He  should  not  confine  his  view  to  a  few  works  ai 
authors.  Above  all,  he  should  look  outside  and  beyond  the  limits 
his  own  Church,  supposing  that  all  knowledge  is  not  shut  up  with 
its  members  as  a  body.  A  cursory  perusal  of  the  volume,  still  moi 
a  minute  examination  of  it,  betrays  its  perfunctory  character  ao 
inherent  defects.  Mr.  Benham  has  neither  selected  his  authoritie 
with  due  discretion  nor  estimated  their  value  aright.  He  is  oot  a 
exact  commentator,  but  one  who  is  easily  satisfied  with  superficial  rt 
marks.  His  authorities  are  mainly  Bishop  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Plumptn 
Mr.  Maurice,  Dr.  Pusey,  Dr.  Westcott,  Smith*s  "  Bible  Dictionary,' 
the  "Speaker's  Commentary,"  Archbishop  Trench,  and  others,  in 
eluding  Dean  Stanley.  The  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  01( 
Testament  have  advanced  considerably  beyond  these  authors.  Speak 
ing  generally,  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  guides  ;  and  Mr.  Benhan 
often  cites  their  opinions  when  they  are  wrong.  This  is  especially  th( 
case  in  his  introductory  notes  to  books  of  Scripture.  Thus  among 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Professor  Plumptre's  condueiona  as  to  the 
Book  of  Job,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  foreign  book  came  into  Hebref 
literature  in  the  days  of  Solomon ;"  whereas  it  was  neither  foreign, no^ 
so  early  as  Solomon  by  at  least  two  centuries.  The  "  angel  of  th< 
Lord,"  in  Genesis  xii.  has  for  explanation  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  note--^ 
note  containing  a  wrong  view.  Bishop  Wordsworth  s  "  exhaustive"  in 
troduction  to  the  Book  of  Kuth  is  largely  quoted,  though  it  has  n< 
value.  In  the  note  on  Daniel  a  long  citation  from  Canon  Westcot 
occurs,  which  gives  an  incorrect  view  both  of  its  author  and  date 

"  "A  Companion  to  the  Sanctuary:  being  a  Commentaiy  on  the  Prop* 
Lessons  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days."  By  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  RI 
London ;  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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lu'Jeed,  all  belonging  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  misinterpreted, 
especially  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  in  the  9th  chapter. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Ptwey's  "  exhaustive  work" — a  work 
which  is  a  huge  perversion  of  all  that  passes  under  the  title  of  Daniel. 
The  Messiah  is  not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  this  apocalyptic, 
Maccabean  book.  Nor  are  Mr.  Benham's  own  opinions  more  trust- 
worthy than  his  quotations  from  others.  Thus  he  says,  that 
Genesis  i.  1,  is  a  distinct  statement  unconnected  with  i.  2  ;  that  borrow 
is  a  wrong  translation  in  Exodus  iiL  22 ;  that  the  Canticles  were 
written  by  Solomon  in  his  young  and  holier  years ;  and  that  the  author 
of  Deborah's  song  was  herself.  "  Who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?" 
(Isaiah  liii.  8),  is  explained,  ''  Who  shall  tell  the  wickedness  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lives  ?"  contrary  to  the  true  sense — viz.,  "  Which  of 
his  contemporaries  thought  of  it,"  &c.  Mr.  Benham  says  that  God 
himself  made  Adam  and  Eve  a  covering  which  clothed  them,  taken 
from  slain  animals,  so  that  the  first  institution  of  sacrifice  appears  in 
Genesis  iii.  This  idea  has  been  exploded  long  ago.  But  the  errors  of 
the  volume  are  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  The  idea  and  plan  are 
good  ;  the  execution  inferior. 

Mr.  Thornton  is  a  bold  man.'^  He  undertakes  to  refute  the  doc- 
trine of  Utilitarianism,  even  in  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Mill  propounds 
and  defends  it.  He  combats  the  possibility  of  constructing  a  science 
of  history,  as  Mr.  Buckle  defines  it.  He  picks  holes  in  David  Hume's 
metaphysical  coat,  dashes  against  Huxley's  protoplasms  and  mate- 
rialism, points  out  the  defects  of  Descartes,  exposes  Berkeleyism, 
demonstrates  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  scientific  atheism  where 
he  encounters  Darwin,  Comte,  and  Lewes,  and  concludes  with  an 
exposition  of  the  limits  of  theism,  not  without  tilting  against  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  Sir  H.  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Galton  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  He  is  a  knight-errant  on  behalf  of  old  ethics  and  metaphy- 
sics. Yet  his  spirit  is  good.  Nor  is  his  thinking  power  contemptible. 
Besides  the  amount  of  reading  shown  in  his  essays,  he  evinces  a  kind 
of  analytical  talent  and  dexterity  exceedingly  plausible.  His  command 
of  vigorous,  homely  language  is  large.  He  is  not  very  acute,  a  bluntness 
ususdly  intervening  to  clog  his  perception ;  neither  is  his  mind  com- 
prehensive in  the  nmge  of  its  reasoning;  but  his  remarks  are  direct  and 
straightforward.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has  contributed  much  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  difficult  topics  discussed,  or  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  dislodging  from  their  main  positions  the  formidable  antagonists  he 
grapples  with.  His  inferionty  in  argument  commonly  comes  out  at 
the  end,  if  not  in  some  of  the  reasoning  steps  he  takes.  The  argu- 
ments against  Utilitarianism  are  not  so  strong  as  those  which  have 
been  urged  by  others.  He  tries  to  show  that  it  is  both  false  and 
practically  mischievous,  resolving  utilitarian  law  into  this — that  every 
man  shall  be  a  law  unto  himself;  he  avows  belief  in  *'  natural  rights," 
and  uses  many  words  to  explain  his  meaning ;  but  the  impression  left 
on  the  reader  is  not  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  strictures.     The 

^  "  Old-Fashioned  Ethics  and  Common- Seme  Metaphysics,  with  some  of  their 
Applications."    By  W.  T.  Thornton.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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second  essay  is  more  plausible  than  the  first,  containing  some  effectiye 
objections  to  Mr.  Buckle's  theory,  with  others  beside  the  mark.  That 
on  David  Hume  is  the  weakest  in  the  volume.  When  the  philosopher 
asserts  that  "  all  our  ideas  or  more  feeble  perceptions  are  copies  of  our 
impressions  or  more  lively  ones,"  Mr.  Thornton  supposes  he  has  found 
a  remarkable  exception — viz.,  in  the  idea  of  an  idea,  which  cannot  be  a 
copy  of  a  sensation.  But  Hume  speaks  of  compounded  ideas  as  well  at 
of  simple  ones ;  and  in  the  former  lies  all  that  is  meant  by  an  idea  of  an 
idea.  The  philosopher's  doctrines  of  cause  and  effect,  of  association 
and  of  miracles,  are  attacked  without  success.  "  No  testimony,"  says 
Hume,  "  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  miracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of 
such  a  kind  that  its  falsehood  would  be  more  miraculous  than  the 
fact  which  it  endeavours  to  establish."  The  proof  from  uniform  expe- 
rience against  the  existence  of  a  miracle  can  only  be  destroyed  by  an 
opposite  proof  which  is  superior.  Mr.  Thornton  argues  that  tiie 
completest  uniformity  of  experience  cannot  create  a  certainty,  bat 
that  it  is  possible  for  natural  laws  to  be  violated ;  and  as  miracles  are 
violations  of  natural  laws,  it  remains  possible  for  miracles  to  happen. 
Of  course  many  things  are  possible ;  but  where  is  the  testimony  sof- 
ficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  possible  has  become  real  in  a 
single  instance?  The  arguments  against  Huxleyism  are  sometimei 
strong,  at  other  times  weak.  But  the  refutation  of  Berkeley  is  a 
failure.  All  the  knowledge  of  matter  we  have  is  our  perceptions  of  its 
qualities.  The  putting  of  a  power  or  force  into  external  bodies,  by 
which  they  become  the  causes  of  our  sensations,  is  an  unwarrantable 
and  unphilosophical  assumption  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thornton.  After 
various  remarks  on  Darwin  and  Comte,  the  author  assigns  the  limita 
of  demonstrable  theism  ;  and  modestly  intimates  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
upon  man's  spiritual  nature.  By  admitting  that  the  only  gifts  that 
can  be  prayed  for  unconditionally  are  spiritual  ones,  he  takes  a  pru- 
dent course,  in  which  divines  should  follow  him.  The  book,  though 
imsuccessful  against  some  of  the  leading  views  it  combats,  possesses 
characteristic  features.  Mr.  Thornton  takes  his  stand  against  modem 
theories  with  manly  bearing.  In  trying  to  upset  he  does  not  distort 
or  misrepresent  them ;  nor  does  he  abuse  their  authors.  He  is  a  £ur, 
intelligent  antagonist,  who  gives  reasons  for  his  faith  and  doubts.  K 
we  cannot  perceive  the  cogency  or  force  of  his  arguments  in  many 
cases,  we  can  welcome  an  honest  inquirer  seeking  the  solution  of 
high  problems  in  lines  of  thought  diffi^rent  from  Darwin  and  Huxky 
who  are  too  averse  to  acknowledge  a  superior  Intelligence,  inde- 
pendent of  and  above  matter. 

Mr.  Graham's  object  is  to  show  the  general  meaning  of  Idealism,* 
and  the  connexion  between  the  two  great  conceptions  of  the  imivene 
emanating  from  Berkeley  and  Hegel.  It  is  his  special  purpose  to  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  Berkeley  regarding  matter,  and  to  defend  it  against 
its  many  critics,  especially  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  not  excluding  JCant 
He  is  in  the  main  a  Berkeleyan  and  a  Hegelian  too.    Bightly  believing 

^  **IdeaUgm :  an  Essay,  MeUphysical  and  CriticaL*'    By  W.  Graham,  MJL 
London  :  LongmanB,  Groen,  and  Oo. 
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that  Berkeley  was  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  thinkers,  and  that 
justic5e  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  done  to  him,  Mr.  Graham  under- 
takes to  bring  out  the  main  points  of  his  system  in  all  their  force,  with 
a  clearness  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  on  the  part  of  metaphysicians 
who  are  not  already  wedded  to  other  views.  Among  those  who  have 
apprehended  and  embraced  to  a  considerable  extent  the  principles  of 
Berkeley,  he  instances  Mr.  Mill  and  Professor  Fraser.  Nor  is  our 
author  less  cognisant  of  Hegelianism,  or  of  its  best  English  expositors, 
Stirling  and  Hodgson.  His  sympathies  are  with  it  as  well  as  with 
Berkeleyism,  the  two  being  different  forms  of  idealism,  the  absolute 
and  the  subjective,  or  in  other  words,  the  rational  and  the  theolo- 
gical. Berkeley's  disproof  of  matter  must  be  admitted  as  valid.  Apart 
from  our  sensations,  matter  does  not  exist.  The  external  world  we 
commonly  believe  in  is  phenomenal.  Hume  and  Mill  adopt  this  con- 
dnsion.  There  is  no  evidence  for  .the  entity  called  matter.  Whether 
the  farther  ideas  of  Berkeley  be  correct  when  he  holds  that 
the  e^o  is  given  in  consciousness  and  thence  infers  Infinite  Spirit,  is 
questionable.  .Hume  denies  that  the  ego  is  in  consciousness.  The 
book  has  four  chapters — Historical  Development,  English  and  German 
Idealism,  Idealism  and  Materialism,  Berkeley  and  his  Critics.  The 
author  has  a  full  comprehension  of  his  great  subject.  All  modem 
metaphysicians  of  note  pass  more  or  less  under  his  notice.  He  is  acute 
and  logical,  going  directly  into  all  the  points  of  idealism,  and  the  de- 
velopments which  have  arisen  from  it  either  by  sympathetic  progpresa 
or  determined  opposition.  Where  he  objects,  he  gives  a  reason  ;where 
he  opposes,  he  does  so  with  full  intellis^ence.  If  he  differs  from  the 
sensational  idealism  of  Hume  and  Mill,  or  from  Mr.  Spencer's  negative 
realism,  he  explains  why  he  does  so.  For  the  natural  realism  of  the 
Scotch  school  he  has  no  words  of  commendation.  He  animadverts 
severely  on  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  its  best  exponents.  Some  of  the 
terms  applied  to  Beid,  Stewart,  Beattie,  &c.  are  rather  strong,  because 
they  border  on  the  contemptuous.  We  believe,  however,  that  he  has 
shown  Hamilton's  misapprehension  of  Berkeley  very  effectually.  The 
form  and  style,  for  which  the  author  offers  some  apology  in  the  pre- 
face, are  not  good.  Had  more  care  and  time  been  given,  the  book 
would  have  presented  a  more  attractive  aspect  to  the  reader.  The 
language  indeed  is  vigorous,  and  the  author's  meaning  not  obscure ; 
but  repetitions  and  brief  digressions  mar  the  general  effect.  Short, 
however,  as  the  treatise  is,  it  has  the  seeds  of  promise.  One  who 
thinks  so  well  on  metaphysical  subjects  of  the  profoundest  significanoe, 
and  is  able  to  defend  Berkeley  so  successfully  against  able  assailants, 
may  contribute  to  the  development  of  philosophical  truth,  and  take 
his  place  among  the  best  expositors  of  a  completer  idealism  than  that 
of  Berkeley,  or  of  a  less  daring  but  more  invulnerable  scheme  than 
Hegel's  Thought. 

The  author  of"  Philosophie  als  Orientirung  uebor  die  Wellt,"  a  very 

17  *<  Philosophie  als  OrientiruDg  ueber  die  Wellt'*  Yon  Dr.  J.  J.  Baumaniiy 
ord.  offentl.  Prof,  der  Philosophie  an  der  Univenitat  zu  GottiogeD.  I^eipzig : 
HineL 
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readable  book,  is  one  of  the  great  army  of  idealistic  philosophers  whoie 
minds  have  been  moulded  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Fichte,  Scbel- 
ling,  Hegel,  and  their  contemporaries.     There  is  this  grea^  difference, 
however,  between  the  masters  and  the  pupil  we  have  now  to  deil 
with,  that  whereas  the  former  remained  true  to  their  idealistic  theories 
to  the  last,  and  passed  awajr  before  the  realistic  reaction  of  the  present 
day  had  set  in,  the  latter  has  been  fairly  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
that  reaction,  and  landed  on  the  terra  firma  of  realism,  even  in  spite  of 
himself.     The  great  purport  of  the  work  is  to  show  that  whilst  the 
direct  logical  arguments  in  favour  of  a  purely  idealistic  philosophy  are 
irrefragable  and  intact,  yet  there  is  an  indirect  way,  a  kind  of  back 
door,  by  which  we  can  escape  into  the  broad  daylight  of  natural  realism 
without  doing  violence  to  the  claims  of  philosophy  itself.    In  the  fint 
two  chapters  (which  run  out  into  more  than  200  pages)  the  author 
expounds  with  popular  perspicuity  the  Idea  of  Philosophy,  and  de- 
monstrates, something  in  the  style  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  logi- 
cally speaking  the  universe  can  be  known  and  comprehended  by  us 
solely  in  and  through  our  own  subjective  impressions.   Accordingly  we 
are  shut  up  in  a  logical  circle,  and  there  is  no  intellectual  road  by 
which  an  exit  can  be  found  from  the  world  of  ideas  into  that  of  ex- 
ternal reality.     This  difficulty,  as  we  said,  is  relieved  by  the  discovery 
of  an  indirect  route  by  which  there  is  a  safe  passage  from  the  one 
sphere  into  the  other.     We  will  not  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  or 
anticipate  his  emotions  by  describing  what  the  route  is ;  we  adfise 
him  to  procure  the  book  and  find  for  himself  how  the  route  opens 
before  him  as  he  proceeds.     We  do  not  promise  indeed  that  he  will 
feel  himself  sensibly  wiser,  or  be  more  firmly  convinced  that  a  chair  is 
a  chair  and  a  table  a  table  than  he  was  before.     But  this,  at  any 
rate,  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  lucid  manner  in  which  Professor 
Baumann  lays  down  the  problems  he  has  to  solve,  the  side  glimpses 
he  gives  more  or  less  into  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  the  day, 
and  the  strong  common  sense  which  pervades  his  whole  writing,  can- 
not but  be  appreciated  by  the  English  reader  who  has  enough  German 
at  command  to  peruse  a  philosophical  work  in  that  language  with  ease 
and  fluency.    The  latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  bearing  which  the  philosophical   principles  propounded  have 
upon  the  foundations  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  psychology, 
morals,  religion,  aesthetics,  and  life.    These  subjects  are  treated  with  a 
clearness  of  expression  which  is  as  uncommon  as  it  is  welcome  in  a 
German  philosopher ;  and  many  remarks  are  made  in  the  course  of  the 
disquisitions  which  are  valuable  in  themselves,  quite  independently  of 
any  theory  they  may  be  designed  to  support.     Whether  the  reader 
would  incline  to  agree  with  the  author,  especially  in  regard  to  the  views 
he  entertains  on  the  bases  of  morals  and  natural  theology,  is  very  pro- 
blematical ;  but  none  can  fail    to  be  pleased  with  the   honesty  and 
lucidity  with  which  the  problems  are  stated,  the  difficulties  solved, 
and  the  ultimate  conclusions  deduced. 

Professor  Fortlage  is  not  unknown  to  the  philosophical  world  of 
Germany.  In  the  exciting  period  subsequent  to  the  political  commo- 
tions of  1848  he  pubhshed  a  "  Genetic  History  of  Philosophy,"  from 
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Kant  downwards.  This  sketch  of  contemporary  German  philosophy  was 
justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  interpret  the  whole  of  that  very  remarkable  movement,  and 
show  the  logical  affiliation  of  the  various  systems  springing  out  of  the 
great  Kantian  revolution.  In  the  year  1855  Dr.  Fortlage  published  a 
very  elaborate  "  System  of  Psychology,*'  in  which  he  attempted,  as  an 
admiring  pupil,  to  complete  the  labours  of  Beneke,  and  bring  all  the 
resources  of  physiology  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  mental  pheno- 
mena. The  two  short  series  of  lectures  before  us^'are  somewhat  closely 
related  to  the  works  already  published.  They  reproduce  many  of  the 
thoughts  previously  stated,  only  in  a  more  popular  form  ;  and  present 
some  of  the  best  fruits  of  philosophical  research  before  the  reader  in 
the  language  of  every-day  life.  The  first  series  is  almost  wholly 
historical.  It  narrates  the  story  of  Kant's  life  and  labours ;  shows 
how  his  philosophy  worked  upon  the  effervescing  intellectual  activity 
of  Jena,  as  seen  in  the  productions  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  Schelling,  &c.; 
how  it  reacted  on  literature  as  exhibited  in  Jean  Paul  and  Schiller ; 
and  then  led  to  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  school,  as  exemplified  in  the 
personality  of  Novalis.  The  other  three  lectures  of  this  series  take  us 
back  to  the  history  of  philosophy  in  Greece,  and  treat  in  an  interesting 
way  of  the  moral  system  of  the  Stoics  and  the  symposium  of  Plato. 
The  second  series  of  lectures  are  almost  entirely  psychological.  They 
begin  with  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  pass  on  to  the  most 
important  points  to  be  noticed'  in  the  theory  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, expound  the  doctrine  of  the  temperaments,  discuss  very  ably  the 
nature  of  instinct,  and  end  with  a  lecture  on  the  present  features  of 
materialism  and  idealism.  The  lectures  are  all  strictly  popular.  They 
do  not  require  for  their  comprehension  any  previous  knowledge  of 
German  philosophy.  They  are  replete  with  anecdotes  and  concrete 
illustrations.  Those  who  remember  the  treatises  of  Dr.  Abercrombie 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  and  Moral  Feelings,  have  in  them  a  good 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  psychological  topics  are  treated  by 
Fortlage.  There  is  the  same  felicity  of  illustration,  though  accom- 
panied with  a  far  greater  reach  of  philosophical  thought.  Both  series 
are  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal. 
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AVERY  clear  and  vigorous  statement  of  the  question  of  Irish 
University  Education  from  a  somewhat  higher  point  of  view 
than  one  of  merely  sectarian  zeal  or  party  politics  is  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Lyons  ^  in  an  address  on  the  **  Supply  and  Demand 

«  "Sechs  PhiloBophische  Vortrage."  Von  Dr.  C.  FortUge,  Prof,  an  der 
UnLvenitat  Jena.  **Acht  PsychologUche  Vortrage."  Von  Dr.  C.  Fortlage, 
Jena. 

^  '*  Intellectual  Resources  of  Ireland.  Supply  and  Demand  for  an  Enlarged 
System  of  Irish  University  Education."  By  Robert  D.  Lyons,  M.B.  T.C.D., 
M.R.I.A.     London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.     1873. 
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for  an  Enlarged  System  of  Irish  University  Education."  Mr.  Lyons 
is  Vice-President  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians, 
Visiting  Physician  to  Maynooth  College,  and  formerly  Pathologist-in- 
Chief  to  the  Army  in  the  Crimea.  Though  his  arguments  have,  as 
might  he  expected,  a  natural  hearing  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  they  are  made  to  rest,  as  far  as  possible,  on  a  basis  of 
purely  liberal  principles  or  of  irrefragable  statistics.  Mr.  Lyons 
argues  that  the  Catholic  Universities,  and  thereby  the  whole  Catholic 
population,  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  a  large  share  in  the  national 
endowments  for  the  higher  education,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  mere 
construction  of  a  new  examining  body  accompanied  with  a  weak  and 
colourless  educational  staff  can  satisfy  this  crying  demand.  Mr.  Lyons, 
speaking  no  doubt  in  the  names  of  others  besides  himself,  holds  that 
a  settlement  of  the  question  must  comprise  two  main  conditions: 
First,  that  any  contemplated  University  Board  should  be  one  presiding 
over  all  the  Universities  of  Ireland,  and  dispensing  the  honours  and 
rewards  in  prizes,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  fellowships,  and  the  liki;, 
through  an  Examining  Board  under  its  control,  each  University 
College  preserving  its  distinct  autonomy.  Secondly,  that  the  Catholic 
University,  in  its  then  collegiate  capacity,  should  share  in  the  public 
endowments  alike  with  all  the  other  then  collegiate  bodies.  The  dis- 
abilities under  which  the  Catholic  University  labours,  and  which  pie- 
vent  it  operating  more  extensively  as  an  educational  institution  among 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  that : — (1)  It  subsists  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, which  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the  due  extension  and  the 
full  working  of  its  various  faculties.  (2)  It  possesses  no  adequate 
funds  and  no  sufficient  material  structure  for  collegiate  purposes,  and 
for  museums,  libraries,  and  laboratories.  (3)  It  can  confer  no  valid  or 
legally  cognizable  status  on  students  graduating  in  its  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Science,  Law,  or  Medicine.  The  main  point  is  that  it  is  through 
the  development  of  this  Catholic  institution  that  the  higher  education 
of  the  majority  of  Irishmen  must  be  hoped  for.  Statistical  tables 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Lyons  as  to  this. 

The  assertion  that  Nonconformity  often  entails  the  loss  of  citizen 
rights  is  an  old  one,  and  just  now  a  very  loudly  and  frequently  repeated 
one.  In  pouring  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  three  Commissioners 
first  appointed  to  expose  and  remedy  the  abuses  of  Endowed  School 
those  who  make  this  assertion  find  themselves  in  strange  company 
with  those  whose  usurpations  they  denounce.  But  "  Vigilans"*  shows 
that  history  supplies  good  grounds  for  their  suspiciousness  of  any  Go- 
yemment  officials  or  parties,  and  on  those  grounds  he  urges,  what  all 
impartial  persons  must  agree  to  urge,  the  need  that  NonconformistB 
should  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  enforce  their  claims  to  equal 
treatment.  Probably,  when  the  work  of  these  much-abased  Commis- 
sioners is  calmly  reviewed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  cases  where  they 
have  admittedly  blundered,  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  great  and 
often  insuperable  difficulty  they  have  experienced  in  finding  responsible 

*'' Nonconformiato  and  their  Bights  as  Citizena.**    By  "Vigilana.**    Loodoo: 
Eliot  Stook.     1873. 
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Nonconformist  residents  either  to  be  or  to  nominate  members  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  schools.  With  a  curious  disregard  of  a  whole  side 
of  the  question,  **  Vigilans**  espouses  the  cause  of  the  effete  and  obviously 
incompetent  Governors  of  Emanuel  Hospital  against  the  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  in  its  management. 

Mr.  Adams^  publishes  some  facts  necessary  in  order  that  persona 
may  be  able  to  make  observations  and  suggestions  upon  the  draft 
scheme  for  the  future  management  of  Dulwich  College,  recently 
pablished  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners.  He  is  anxious  to 
counteract  the  impression  likely  to  have  been  produced  upon  the  public 
mind  by  certain  publications  emanating  from  some  authorities  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College,  and  which  are  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a 
reorganization  of  it,  if  any,  as  would  result  in  converting  it  into  a 
highly-paid  school  for  the  richer  classes.  Mr.  Adams  does  not  adopt 
the  common  ''  pity  the  poor"  plea  so  familiar  in  connexion  with  the 
agitation  about  Emanuel  Hospital ;  he  appears  desirous  to  keep  closely 
to  the  wishes  of  the  founder,  and  that  the  fees  and  general  scope  of 
the  College  should  carry  out  those  wishes  to  the  benefit  of  the  four 
neighbouring  parishes  most  concerned.  In  securing  this  end  Mr. 
Adams  does  not  think  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners'  scheme 
satisfactory,  and  he  criticises  both  the  system  under  which  the  College 
has  been  governed  since  1857,  and  the  new  scheme  most  minutely  and 
severely.  Certainly  the  recent  management  of  the  funds  and  estates 
seems  to  require  explanation  or  redress. 

The  topic  of  "  Local  Taxation"  is  one  that  owes  its  repulsiveness 
not  so  much  to  the  minute  details  with  which  it  is  conversant,  or  ta 
the  haphazard  principles  by  which  those  details  are  practically 
regulated,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  facts.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  presented  in  1870,  wUl  understand  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said,  that  almost  infinite  diversity  and  eccentricity  prevails  both  in 
the  laws  governing  the  collection  and  imposition  of  the  endless  local 
taxes,  and  also  in  the  modes  in  which  the  existing  laws  are  carried  inta 
effect.  Mr.  Goschen*  has  contributed  an  extremely  important  work 
towards  facilitating  the  discussion  of  all  the  matters  involved  by 
republishing  a  report  made  by  himself  when  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  to  the  Treasury,  to  which  are  annexed  a  series  of  appendices 
of  the  greatest  value.  The  purpose  of  these  appendices  is  to  show 
(1),  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  by  the  various  local  authorities 
in  England  and  Wales;  (2),  the  progress  of  the  annual  value  and 
rateable  value  of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  local 
rates  imposed  thereon  during  the  present  century;  (3),  the  condition 
of  taxation,  local  and  imperial,  of  various  countries  of  Europe.  A 
variety  of  other  kindred  topics  are  included. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  gradual  codification  of  the  laws  prevalent 
in  British  India,  coupled  with  the  general  movement  in  this  country 

*  "Dnlwioh  Coll^^  and  the  Endowed  Schools  CSommiBsioners.'*  By  John  B. 
Adama.    London  :  T.  C.  Davidson.     1873. 

^  **  Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.**  By  (reorge  J.  Go8chen,p£.P. 
London:  Maomillan.     1872. 
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in  the  direction  of  legal  reform,  have  caused  increased  attention  to  Ix 
given  to  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  English  code.  Since  thi 
time  of  Bentham  there  has  never  been  wanting  a  school  of  lawyer 
and  politicians  who  have  earnestly,  and  at  times  eloquently,  or  rathe 
indignantly,  advocated  the  necessity  of  this  great  measure  being  pro 
ceeded  with.  The  main  principles  upon  which  the  desirability  of 
code  rests  are  indeed  now  denied  by  scarcely  any  one.  That  "  certain' 
law  is  better  than  "uncertain,"  compendious  better  than  voluminous 
"  cognoscible"  than  hidden,  are  axioms  or  indeed  truisms  needing  n 
longer  the  fervour  and  rugged  rhetoric  of  Bentham  to  uphold  then 
In  his  new  work  on  "An  English  Code,"*  Professor  Sheldon  Amo 
follows  up  the  theoretical  principles  elaborated  in  his  "Systematic  Tiei 
of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,"  with  a  direct  practicsd  application  ( 
them  to  the  immediate  exigencies  of  English  law.  Assuming  that  a 
parties  are  agreed  that  a  code  is  to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  it  is  c 
vital  consequence  (1)  to  estimate  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  tb 
difficulties  which  underlie  the  task ;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  methods  ( 
distributing  the  topics,  of  providing  for  the  consistent  interpretatio 
of  language,  of  introducing  the  most  expeditious  system  of  mutoi 
references,  and  of  having  the  code  amended  at  regularly  recurrin 
periods ;  and  (3)  to  determine  what  are  the  true  lessons  taught  b 
the  existing  codes  in  force  in  other  countries.  Professor  Amos  adtc 
cates  strongly  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  the  whole  code  a 
once,  so  as  to  insure  the  utmost  unity  and  harmony  in  all  its  part 
and  in  this  respect  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  at  issue  with  those  wh( 
enamoured  with  the  Anglo-Indian  experiments,  recommend  frag 
mentary  pieces  of  the  code  being  made  from  time  to  time.  The  wor 
contains  a  careful  analysis  of  the  real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  codi 
fication  of  English  law,  resulting  from  the  twofold  system  of  lavr  an 
equity  (a  difficulty  shortly  to  disappear  under  the  new  Chancellor' 
hands),  from  the  distinction  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  froD 
the  opposite  character  of  common  and  statute  law.  A  vast  number  c 
contemporary  codes  are  submitted  to  severe  criticism,  among  whicl 
are  the  New  York  codes,  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  Italian  code,  th 
Prussian  Landrecht,  and  the  Anglo-Indian  code.  The  book  conclude 
with  two  chapters  on  the  modern  study  of  Homan  law  and  of  jarii 
prudence  respectively,  as  affecting  the  question  of  codification. 

The  persevering  efforts  which  Dr.  Stirling  has  made  in  various  form 
to  familiarize  English  i*eaders  with,  and  to  render  intelligible  to  then 
the  philosophy  of  Hegel  are  deserving  of  all  thanks  and  commendatioi 
The  lectures  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Law,"*  delivered  before  Ui 
Juridical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  are  a  good  specimen  both  of  themeril 
and  the  defects  of  Dr.  Stirling's  method.  Dr.  Stirling  is  a  genuii 
enthusiast  in  regard  to  philosophy  generally  and  to  U^el  in  particula 
He  looks  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  his  reader,  an 

^  *'  An  Eoglish  Code  ;    its  Difficulties  and  the  Modes  of  Overoommg  Them. 
Practical  Application  of  the  Science  of  Jurispradence.*'    By  Sheldon  Amos,  li 
London :  Strahan.     1878. 

'  *'  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Law."  By  James  Hntchinaon  Stirlio 
London:  Longmans.     1878. 
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no  doubt  he  does  a  good  deal  to  communicate  it ;  but  he  somewhat 
underrates  the  ignorance  and  obtuseness  of  even  the  more  cultured 
portion  of  the  English  public,  and  consequently  hardly  succeeds,  with 
all  his  labours,  in  conveying  the  actual  position  of  the  best  German 
philosophers  in  a  really  English  garb.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  to  explain  the  course  of  thought  by  which  Hegel  conceived 
the  notions  of  person,  property,  contract,  and  penalty,  to  travel  as 
it  were  into  one  another,  and  in  fact  to  involve  one  another. 
Dr.  Stirling,  in  his  last  lecture,  makes  some  sharp  and  almost  bitter 
observations  on  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr.  Austin,  and  indeed  on 
the  English  utilitarians  generally. 

Among  the  various  recent  works  that  have  appeared  purporting  to 
be  modern  editions,  or  amended  forms,  or  improved  imitations  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  a  little  book  by  Mr.  David  Mitchell  Aird, 
called  ''  Blackstone  Economized,"  ^  is  entitled  to  hold  a  good  place. 
An  immense  quantity  of  most  valuable  matter  is  conveniently  packed 
together,  with  just  as  much  detail  as  is  needed  for  the  commencing 
student  or  even  for  purposes  of  ordinary  reference.  The  typography 
also  is  so  managed  as  to  display  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  every 
page,  which  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  rapid  reader.  We  notice,  by 
the  way,  an  inaccuracy  in  the  description  of  the  recent  Naturalization 
Act  of  1870,  of  which  it  is  said  that  a  ''  declaration  of  alienage  "  is 
necessary  in  order  to  a  natural  bom  subject  ceasing  to  be  a  British 
subject.  On  consulting  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  it  will  be  found 
that  the  mere  fact  of  naturalization  abroad,  if  undergone  voluntarily, 
results  in  the  loss  of  British  citizenship. 

A  "Profitable  Book  upon  Domestic  Law,'"  maybe  sufficiently  cha- 
racterized by  saying  it  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  study  of  law  pala- 
table to  the  writer's  "  fair  friends,"  giving  them  "  such  a  modicum  of 
law  as  may  be  profitable  to  them,  or  they  may  wish  to  know."  It 
contains  some  useful  information  and  a  good  many  legal  stories. 

It  is  perhaps  an  ungracious  mode  of  criticising  a  work  to  say  it  contains 
too  much  matter,  but  there  are  cases  where,  in  view  of  the  complexity 
and  special  character  of  the  matter,  the  mere  quantity  and  compression 
of  it  may  constitute  serious  drawbacks  on  its  aggregate  value.  Under 
the  title,  "  The  Institutes  of  English  Public  Law,"*  Dr.Nasmith  con- 
denses all  the  main  materials  of  the  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  English 
Constitutional  History  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  of  a  large  portion 
of  English  Criminal  Law  and  of  International  Law.  There  is  no 
doubt  an  apology  for  this  mode  of  distributiou  in  the  vagueness  and 
shiftiness  of  the  expression  "  Public  Law."  Eecent  criticism,  how- 
ever— especially  that  handled  by  Mr.  Austin — has  pointed  out  the 
worthlessness  of  this  expression  for  any  precise  purpose  of  classifica- 
tion.    All  codifiers  and  text-book  writers  who  have  resorted  to  its  use 

7  **  Blackstone  Economized  :  being  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws  of  England  to  the 
Present  Time."    By  David  MitoheQ  Aird.    London:  Longmans.     1873. 

*  "  A  Profitable  Book  upon  Domestic  Law."  By  Perkins  Junior,  M. A 
London  :  Longmans.     1873. 

»  *' The  Institutes  of  English  Public  Law.*'  By  David  Nasmith,  Esq.,  LL.B. 
London  :  Butterworths.    1872. 
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have  shown  the  utmost  possible  discrepancy  with  one  another  as  to  what 
thej  have  comprehended  under  Public  and  Private  Law  respectirelj; 
and  it  is  further  true  that  in  some  sense  all  Law  is  PMie  as  keeping 
in  view  solely  the  public  good,  and  all  Law  is  Private  as  directly  ad- 
dressed to  the  individual  persons  whose  rights  and  duties  it  defines.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  the  book  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  varied  and 
interesting,  though  somewhat  cursory  and  desultory,  information. 

Mr.  Walter  Bagehot'e  well-known  work  on  the  English  Constitu- 
tion will  have  in  some  way  prepared  his  reader  for  the  general  character 
of  his  new  work  on  a  profounder  topic.  The  present  work,  entitled 
''Physics  and  Politics,"'^  is  said  to  be  "thoughts  on  the  applicstion 
of  the  principles  of  natural  selection  and  inheritance  to  political 
society."  The  method  of  inquiry  pursued,  by  which  the  processes 
of  physiological  science  are  applied  to  the  more  complex  facts  of 
political  development,  will  be  famihar  to  students  of  M.  Augoste 
Comte,  and  more  especially  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  We  have  had 
occasion  ourselves  also  to  invite  attention  to  the  important  historical 
speculations  in  the  same  direction  conducted  in  the  United  States  bj 
Dr.  Draper.  The  main  danger  in  actually  working  out  theories  of 
this  sort  is  lest  the  analysis  be  not  fine  enough,  and  therefore  that 
some  of  the  coarsest  and  most  accidental  phenomena  be  referred  directlj 
to  necessary  and  permanent  as  well  as  sole-bufficient  causes,  instead  <» 
only  taking  their  place  as  the  special  and  temporary  mode  of  deTelop- 
ment  of  a  given  community.  A  great  part  of  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot's 
work  is  concerned  with  examining  scientific  propositions  which  now-a- 
days  no  one  calls  in  question,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
much  is  gained  by  further  dwelling  upon  them.  Everybody  knovs 
that  it  depends  upon  a  vast  number  of  favourable  and  fortuitous 
circumstances  whether  a  tribe  of  barbarians  ever  becomes  a  nation,  and 
that  it  needs  a  vast  quantity  of  struggling,  and  physical  as  well  as 
mental  antagonism,  both  within  and  without,  to  bring  into  active 
energy  the  true  vital  elements  out  of  which  a  self-conscious  nation  is 
finally  formed.  The  mode  in  which  *'  discussion  "  contributes  to  the 
education  of  these  elements  as  well  as  to  their  culture  and  final  growth 
is  also  now  recognised  with  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
acquiescence ;  and  it  is  also  confessed  that  there  is  the  closest  analogy 
between  all  these  events  and  the  operation  of  the  law  of  ^  natual 
selection"  as  witnessed  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence "  of  physical 
nature.  It  hardly  needs  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  to  take  the  trouble  to 
point  out  that ''  a  government  by  discussion,  if  it  can  be  home,  at  once 
bteaks  down  the  yoke  of  fixed  custom.  The  idea  of  the  two  is  incon- 
sistent. As  far  as  it  goes  the  mere  putting  up  of  a  subject  to  dis- 
cussion, with  the  object  of  being  guided  by  that  dbcussion,  is  a  dear 
admission  that  that  subject  is  in  no  degree  settled  by  established  rule, 
and  that  men  are  free  to  choose  in  it."  It  may  be  said  in  fact  that 
Mr.  Walter  Bagehot's  habitual  excellence  is  the  clearness  and  eten 
liveliness  with  which  he  points  out  how  very  true  and  interestiag  ut 
truisms. 

10  ««Pb7Bic8  and  Politics."    By  Walter  Bagehot.     Ixmdon:  Henzy  &Kiog* 
1872. 
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All  the  social  and  economic  problems  to  which  the  existing  relations 
of  capital  and  labour  in  the  countries  of  modern  Europe  give  birth  will  be 
found  treated  in  considerable  detail  and  with  a  careful  balance  of  judg- 
ment between  the  claims  of  opposing  theories  by  Dr.  H.  Maurus"  in 
his  work  on  "  Freedom  in  Economical  Helatibns."  Of  course,  he  com- 
mences bj  a  philosophical  estimate  of  what  freedom  truly  means,  and 
in  his  introductory  chapters  alludes  to  the  various  fanatical  sections  of 
society  which  would  seek  this  freedom  either  in  unrestricted  anarchy 
and  individualism,  or  in  socialistic  and  privileged  communities  relying 
servilely  on  the  general  protection  of  the  State.  The  problem  of  the 
work  is  to  find  the  true  limit  of  State  interference  which  shall 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible  personal  freedom.  The 
subject  is  tracked  out  through  all  its  windings  in  the  intricate 
regions  of  labour,  wages,  taxation,  rights  of  property,  competition, 
banking,  exchanges,  credit,  and  assurance.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
actual  practice  of  State  interference  for  all  countries  is  very  different 
for  these  differing  regions ;  and  as  the  amount  of  that  interference 
is  rather  determined  by  accident,  caprice,  or  political  selfishness, 
than  by  principle,  the  occasion  for  such  a  work  as  that  of  Dr.  H. 
Maurus  is  great. 

If  the  form  of  question  and  answer  is  to  be  retained  for  stu- 
dents who  are  no  longer  children,  Mr.  Nicholson's"  work  on  the 
'^Science  of  Exchanges"  deserves  to  hold  a  high  place  as  an  edu- 
cational treatise.  Indeed  the  complex  economical  topics  with  which 
it  occasionally  deals  render  it  a  work  which  even  general  readers  will 
find  highly  serviceable  by  way  of  clearing  up  their  views  of  matters 
which,  while  everyone  ventures  to  talk  about,  few  people  are  accurately 
informed  upon.  In  fact,  it  is  this  very  implication  of  commercial  and 
economical  subjects  with  the  dialogue  of  common  life  which  renders 
the  dress  of  conversation  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  chosen  a  peculiarly 
suitable  one  in  his  case.  Generally, speaking,  the  answei's  are  short  and 
direct,  such  as  to  the  question — "  What  is  the  rate  of  exchange  ?  "  It 
is  answered,  "  It  is  the  price  of  the  money  of  any  one  country  reckoned 
in  the  money  of  any  other  country."  ''Arie  strikes  unjust  in  principle?" 
**  No ;  there  is  no  harm  in  men  trying  to  get  the  best  price  for  the  com- 
modity in  which  they  deal,  whether  it  be  labour  or  money."  Some  of 
the  answers,  however,  extend  over  several  pages,  and  are  in  fact  essays, 
as  to  the  question — "  What  is  the  effect  of  a  mintage  or  charge  on  the 
manufacture  of  standard  silver  ?" 

Mr.  Macleod's  "  Principles  of  Economical  Philosophy  " "  will  be 
found  a  very  stimulating  book  by  those  who  delight  in  controversy 
and  are  not  repelled  by  a  desultory  and  digressive  style  of  composition. 
One  of  Mr.  Macleod's  objects  is  to  shatter  the  position  of  a  large  class 


"  '*  Ueber  die  Freiheit  in  der  Volkiwirthahaft."  Von  Dr,  Heinrich  Maurus. 
Heidelberg.     1873. 

i>  **  The  Science  of  Exchanges.'*  By  N.  A.  Nicholaon,.M.A.  Fourth  Sdition. 
London:  Cassell.     1873. 

^  "  The  Principles  of  Economical  Philosophy."  By  Henry  Dunning  Maclecdi 
M.A.    Second  Edition.     Vol.  I.     London :  Longmans.     1872. 
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of  Political  Economists  who  insisted  and  still  insist  that  the  "  Yalm 
of  a  thing  is  simply  the  quantity  of  lahour  embodied  in  it.  1 
Macleod  wishes  to  substitute  the  proposition  (which  he  holds  is  tl 
of  Hume,  Condillac,  and  Whatelj)  that  demand  is  the  sole  gene 
cause  of  the  value  of  all  things,  whatever  their  nature  be,  and  tl 
their  value  or  demand  is  the  cause  of,  or  inducement  to,  labour, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  phenomena  of  value  and  the  chaoj 
of  value  are  governed  by  changes  in  the  intensity  of  demand  or  in  1 
limitation  of  supply.  Some  part  of  this  controversy  might,  it  woi 
seem,  be  avoided  by  calling  to  mind  the  useful  distinction  betwc 
"  value  "  and  "  exchangeable  value."  The  value  of  a  thing  in  < 
sense  is  simply  its  worth  in  the  eyes  of  some  person  or  persons  « 
templated  by  the  speaker,  and  may  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  usefuln 
or  rarity  of  the  thing — ^though  as  yet  there  may  be  no  demand  for  it, 
its  properties  or  preciousness  are  not  yet  known.  There  is  thei 
value  independent  of  demand. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Carey^*  on  the  unity  of  law,  as  exhibited  in  the  re 
tions  of  physical,  social,  mental,  and  moral  science,  may  be  described 
a  reactionary  philosophic  effort  in  opposition  to  what  the  author  cc 
ceives  to  be  the  narrow  and  generally  false  views  of  the  leading  Engli 
Political  Economists.  Mr.  Carey  holds  that  so  far  from  Mr.  Ricanl( 
theory  of  rent  being  universally  true,  it  is  universally  fjdse.  The  n 
law  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  propounded  by  him ;  the  work 
cultivation  having,  and  that  invariably,  been  commenced  on  the  poor 
soils,  and  having  passed  to  those  more  rich  as  wealth  grew  and  popi 
lation  increased.  When  this  rather  startling  proposition  is  amplific 
into  all  its  applications  to  the  facts  of  the  material  and  moral  univere 
Mr.  Carey's  theory  becomes  fully  constructed.  In  a  few  words  thi 
theory  may  be  said  to  be,  that  man  is  constantly  pushing  his  way  foi 
ward  and  upward ;  first  satisfying  his  material  wants,  then  his  simple 
moral  wants,  then  his  higher  social  wants.  At  every  stage  he  aquire 
increased  capacity  for  association  with  his  fellows  and  develops  oei 
and  original  faculties  for  perfecting  that  association.  In  this  way  th 
ulterior  goal  to  which  he  is  tending  determines  his  history  rather  thai 
the  vulgar  surroundings  amidst  which  his  early  lot  is  cast.  It  is  & 
this  point  that  Mr.Carey  joins  issue  with  the  English  controversialists 
who  base  the  progress  of  mankind  either  on  laws  of  population  or  on  i 
struggle  for  existence. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  the  "  British  Metric  System  "  "  is  suffi 
ciently  explained  in  the  fact  that  "although  we  do  an  aggr^^ 
yearly  business  of  some  880  millions  sterling  with  nations  usioj 
the  metric  system,  yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  our  merehuts 
manufacturers,  or  dealers  can  quote  without  the  assistance  of  a '  read; 
reckoner/  an  equivalent  in  metric  measure  and  metric  money  for 

^^  *<  The  Unity  of  Law  ;  as  Exhibited  in  the  ReUtions  of  Physical,  Sodsi 
Mental,  and  Moral  Science.*'  By  H.  C.  Carey.  Philadelphia  and  Loodoa 
Triibner  and  Co.     1872. 

^'  '*6regory*8  British  Metric  System:  a  Complete  Non-Decimal  Aiamilitic 
of  the  British  to  the  Metric  System,  its  Weights  and  Measures."  By  Im 
Gregory.     London  :  Cassell. 
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foot,  yard,  gallon,  pound,  or  hundredweight  of  anything  he  sells 
to,  or  buys  from,  hi«  foreign  clientelle.  The  British  Metric  System, 
which  is  fully  elucidated  and  illustrated  by  copious  examples  iu  Mr. 
Gregor3''s  treatise,  may  he  briefly  described  by  saying  it  adopts  the 
French  metric  names,  metric  weights  and  measures  for  merchants ; 
bnt  maintains  the  existing  arithmetical  mode  of  units  and  their  halves 
and  quarters,  under  old  names,  for  retail  metric  measures.  '*  If  our 
merchants  were  now  quoting  in  metres,  with  fractions  in  thousands, 
their  method  would  not  disturb  the  mind  or  mode  of  a  woman  going 
shopping  for  a  meter  and  a  half  of  ribbon,  or  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  meat,  or  two  ounces  of  tea,  or  for  any  other  part  of  a  metric 
measure." 

Pending  the  much-desired  establishment  of  Technical  Schools  in 
England,  and  with  a  view  to  help  forward  the  efforts  of  isolated 
schools  and  teachers  among  us  who  are  anxious  in  some  measure  to 
supply  the  void,  Dr.  Yeats  has  published,  during  the  last  few  years, 
several  volumes  designed  to  make  Englishmen  acquainted  with  the 
essence  of  the  technical  school  books  of  the  Continent."  He  hopes 
that  the  series  he  has  thus  begun  will  serve  not  only  as  text-books  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  but  represent  a  class  of  books  almost  unknown  in 
England,  namely — books  for  young  people  who  have  left  school.  Our 
neighbours  have  an  abundance  of  such  books,  intended  to  inculcate 
self-support,  and  to  induce  to  further  culture,  facilitating  the  retention 
of  knowledge  already  gained,  and  providing  copiously  lor  its  increase. 
They  are  calculated  enormously  to  help  forward  scientific,  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  invention,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  fail,  while 
narrating  the  history  of  discovery,  to  point  out  still  existing 
defects,  and  thus  stimulate  the  minds  of  the  young  "business 
man."  The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  raw  produce  of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  countries  with 
which  it  trades,  the  relations  between  geological  conditions  and 
mineral  wealth,  and  between  climate  and  soil  on  the  one  hand  and 
organic  form  on  the  other,  and  the  modifications  of  animal  and 
Y^etable  life  resulting  from  the  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  pro- 
duced by  varieties  of  contour  and  elevation.  This  is  followed  by  a 
scientific  and  practical  account  of  the  commercial  products  of  the 
vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms  throughout  the  world,  with 
slight  indications  of  the  modes  of  manufacture  needful  to  render 
them  serviceable,  and  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed. 
The  amount  to  which  the  British  Empire  exports  and  imports  each 
article,  either  in  interchange  between  its  different  members  or  with 
other  countries,  is  always  approximately  given.     The  second  volume  of 

^<  <*The  Natural  History  of  the  Baw  MaterialH  of  Commerce."  By  John 
Yeats,  LL.D.    London  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.     1871. 

"The  Technical  History  of  Commerce."  By  John  Yeats,  LL.D.  London: 
CaBsell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.     1871. 

"  The  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce  from  B.o.  1500  to  A.D.  1789."  By 
John  Yeats,  LL.D.     London  :  Virtue  and  Co.     1872. 

"A  Manual  of  Recent  and  Existing  Commerce.*'  By  John  Yeats,  LL.D. 
London  :  Virtue  and  Co.     1872. 
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Mr.  Yeats'  series  is  a  history  of  skilled  labour,  as  applied  to  produc- 
tion, from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present  day.     As  the  former 
volume  described  raw  materials  and  their  useful  properties  so  far  as 
these  are  prei^ented  to  us  spontaneously  by  nature,  the  second  tells 
how  latent  powers  and  properties  have  been  revealed  by  interference 
with  nature.     As  the  first   was  intended   to   further  the   study  of 
sciences  of  observation,  the  second  illustrates  observation  aided  by 
experiment  or  labour.     It  traces  the  development  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  of  comfort,  abundance,  leisure,  and  the  arts  and  sciences.     The 
third  volume  naturally  goes  one  step  further,  to  the  history  of  the* 
interchange  of  the  products  of  nature  and  of  skill  throughout  the 
world,  up  to  the  year  1789.     Prefixed  to  it  is  an  Historical  Chart, 
showing  the  rise,  'prog^ss,  culmination  and  decline  of  commercial 
nations  up  to  that  date,  and  is  a  very  useful  gift  to  the  student  of 
commercial  history.      It   cannot   show   the  relations   between  con- 
temporaneous   trading  peoples,   nor    the   causes  of  their  prosperity 
and  decline ;   the  bulk  of  the  book  is  therefore  devoted  to  supply 
information  on  these  points.     "  For,  next  to  a  study  of  the  matoials 
and  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  an  inquiry  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  for  its  preservation  must  be  most  important."    The 
fourth  volume,  a  history  of  commerce  since  the  French  Revolution 
up  to  last  year,  is  necessarily  somewhat  more  political  in  its  structure. 
It  is  written  in  order  to  serve  as  a  more  permanent  and  satisfactory 
exponent  of  national  progress  than  any  temporary  exhibitions  can  pos- 
sibly be ;   and  its  aim  is  to  prepare  youths  for  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  commerce,  as  well  as  to  assist  ordinarily  intelligent  readers  in 
arriving  at  sound  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  credit  of  any  single 
State,  and  especially  in  studying  the  present  or  prospective  position  of 
our  own  country.     Teachers  and  private  students,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  our  commercial  community,  are  laid  under  deep  obligations  to  Dr. 
Yeats,  both  for  the  scheme  of  this  series,  and  for  the  exhaustive  and 
interesting  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  it  to  its  present  point  of 
development. 

A  nameless  English  adherent*^  of  the  Buonapartes  describes  in 
enthusiastic  terms  what  he  believes  to  be  the  reasons  for  what 
he  asserts  is  the  "  longing  of  all  France  for  the  return  of  those  to 
power  who  can  give  her  peace,  order,  and  prosperity — for  the  Empress- 
Regent  and  her  advisers,  who  will  guard  the  throne  of  Napoleon  the 
Fourth."  France  has  uninterruptedly  held  the  foremost  place  in  the 
Christian  Commonwealth.  Its  organizing  power  has  had  no  limits 
except  the  boundaries  set  by  nature  to  human  endeavours.  Napoleon 
the  First  found  France  mad,  headless,  lawless,  heartless,  and  be  alone 
knew  how  to  help  her ;  his  supreme  love  of  law  was  the  key  to 
his  character ;  he  was  the  one  Frenchman  in  whose  mind  the  old  ideas 
of  organization  co-existed  as  a  passion  in  union  with  the  new-born 
spirit  of  liberty ;  wherever  he  came  there  was  freedom ;  he  fell  as  a 
leader  of  men  should  fall,  blasted  by  the  calm  forces  of  nature,  not  by 

^  ''Fronce^  the  Empire,  and  Civilization.*'    London :  J.  Modey  BMl.  1871 
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the  energy  of  puny  mortals.  All  that  followed  was  bad  and  contemp- 
tible till  Napoleon  the  Third  appeared ;  he  owed  little  to  his  name, 
but  much  to  his  known  political  opinions,  and  especially  to  his 
adherence  to  the  theory  of  domestic  government  of  his  uncle.  He  was 
a  man  of  untainted  honour,  incapable  of  treachery ;  strong  and  above 
corruption  or  any  hunger  for  power.  The  members  of  the  Assembly 
did  not  wish  the  Constitution  to  wgrk,  and  so  he  fulfilled  the  solemn 
duty  he  had  undertaken  by  sweeping  away  the  useless  Assembly. 
Under  the  Second  Empire  Prance  enjoyed  unexampled  happiness  and 
prosperity  ;  but  the  Emperor  was  hurried  into  war  with  Prussia, 
and  the  wrong  headed  Liberals  and  the  Paris  mob  prevented  the 
Empress  from  treating  for  peace  and  saving  the  Empire.  The  Com- 
mune was  a  few  mad  fanatics  supported  by  a  horde  of  unknown 
rufiSans.  All  men  know  that  his  death  has  taken  from  us  the  wisest 
ruler  of  our  time, ''  the  only  one  among  them  all  who  loved  freedom 
and  justice  at  once  so  well  and  so  wisely,  that  he  dared  during  his 
whole  life  to  face  obloquy,  danger  and  death  therefor."  So  says  the 
unknown  Buonapartist  in  our  midst. 

The  English  residents  in  Italy  are  resolved  to  redeem  their  race 
from  the  common  reputation  of  luxurious  idleness,  and  are,  one  afber 
another,  rendering  great  services  both  to  their  chosen  homes  and  to 
the  many  countrymen  who  must  share  their  pleasures  for  so  short  a 
time  that  complete  and  erudite  handbooks  can  alone  enable  them  to 
attain  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Italy.  Mr.  Story  led 
the  way  with  his  "Roba  di  Roma,"  and  the  Misses  Horner  have 
well  performed  the  work  for  Florence.  They  have  a  more  directly 
benevolent  end  in  view  also,  inasmuch  as  their  hope  is  to  awaken 
a  more  lively  interest  in  the  men  who,  under  a  free  government  and 
plebeian  rulers,  not  only  counted  among  their  fellow  citizens  some  of 
the  most  eminent  poets,  philosophers,  and  artists  the  world  has 
ever  known,  but  no  less  eminent  patriots,  legislators,  and  reformers  in 
morals  and  religion.  ''A  people  who  have  produced  such  fruits, 
need  but  higher  moral  and  intellectual  culture  to  yield  a  still  more 
abundant  harvest."  Commencing  with  slight  historical  and  topo- 
graphical resumds,  the  authoresses  of  "Walks  in  Florence""  proceed 
to  describe  in  the  utmost  detail  the  principal  buildings  and  galleries  of 
Florence,  with  all  available  artistic,  traditional,  and  historical  infor- 
mation about  every  object  of  interest  in  them. 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Hare's  "  Walks  in  Rome,"  must  not  be  deterred 
from  his  new  volume  "  by  the  possibility  that  it  may  partake  of  its 
predecessor's  guide-book  character.  It  will  answer  many  of  the  same 
purposes  to  a  traveller  in  Spain,  but  it  is  also  a  very  pleasant  book 
for  keepers  at  home.  Mr.  Hare's  candid  declaration  that  Spain  is  not 
beautiful,  together  with  his  frequent  descriptions  of  the  bare,  treeless,, 
stony  wastes,  and  cold,  dreary,  tedious  railway  journeys  will  deter 
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quite  as  many  from  ever  wishing  to  set  foot  in  Spain  as  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  cities  will  attract.  That  Spain  has  great  charms  for  artists  and 
architects  is  easy  to  understand,  hut  Mr.  Hare  hrings  the  extreme 
discomfort  of  attempting  to  see  its  heauties  into  so  strong  relief  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  understand  why  those  who  do  not  court  wretchedness 
prefer  to  see  them  through  the  medium  of  well  known  illustrated 
works.  It  is  a  little  astonishing  to  find  with  what  comparative 
ohlivion  of  all  that  is  dark  and  atrocious,  Mr.  Hare  continually  speaks 
of  the  Philips  of  Spain,  and  how  complete  his  sympathy  appears  to 
he  with  the  Duchesse  de  Montpensier  and  "  poor  Queen  Isabella,"  while 
he  can  speak  with  no  regret  of  the  contemptuous  treatment  that 
Prince  Amadeus  met  with  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Grandees. 

M.  de  Carne  was  the  representative  of  the  French  Foreign  OflBce 
on  a  commission  sent  out  in  1865,  to  explore  the  river  Mekong,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  capable  of  serving  as  a  highroad  between 
Cochin  China  and  China.      The   complete  scientific  results  of  this 
mission  will  be  told  when  the  official  volumes,  delayed  by  the  war, 
appear.      Meanwhile  the  father  of  M.  de  Cam6  has  published  an 
account  of  the  journey,  prepared  by  his  son  as  a  last  effort  before  his 
death.*®    The  Mekong  proved  to  be  not  navigable,  and  the  French 
colonists  of  Cochin  China  must  moderate  their  ambition  for  the  futoie 
prosperity  of  the  port  of  Saigon ;  but  the  navigability,  to  within  the 
boimds  of  China,  of  the  Songkoi  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tonquin, 
is  established  and  is  of  vital  importance  to  French  power  in  Cochin 
China  and  the  adjacent  regions.     It  may  be  that  Englishmen  should 
hesitate  to  remark  upon  the  patriotism  which  sees  only  subject  of 
admiration  in  the  manoeuvres  or  force  which  compel  those  parts  of 
the  world  to  accept  the  protectorate  and  encourage  the  commerce  of 
France ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forego  a  smile  at  M.  de  Camp's  nuve 
expression  of  delight,  that  this  time  he  and  his  compatriots  have 
succeeded  where  "Anglo-Saxons  "  have  failed.     The  practical  results 
of  the  mission  were  of  great  value  to  geographers,  and  may  turn  out 
to  be  advantageous,  as  bringing  to  light  the  persistent  encroachments 
on  the  neighbouring  territories  made  by  the  Court  of  Bangkok.    M. 
de  Carn6  thinks  that  by  extending  the  French  Protectorate,  either  by 
diplomacy  or  force,  over  the  smaller  states,  these  encroachments  will 
be  stayed,  and  that  the  end  will  be  good.     The  details  of  the  joorocy 
are  well  and  interestingly  told. 

Eecords  of  mountaineering  are  apt  to  be  very  dry  and  unattnustife 
to  any  but  present  or  aspirant  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  the 
small  public  which  enjoys  the  idea  of  men  perilling  their  lives  for 
amusement  in  very  cold  blood ;  but  Mr.  King,"  a  member  of  the 
corps  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  California,  brings  iinusual  liteniy 
ability  to  the  task  of  describing  mountaineering,  undertaken  neither 
for  the  sake  of  danger,  nor  merely  for  pleasure,  but  in  order  to  complete 
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the  necessary  survey  of  the  boundaries  to  be  fixed  between  the  different 
adjoining  States.  Mr.  King  probably  is  best  known  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  first  fossil  in  the  metamorphio  Sierra,  which  he  describes  as 
follows — "  The  fossil,  the  object  for  which  science  had  searched  and 
yearned  and  despaired  ....  But  all  this  came  and  w^ent  without  the 
longed-for  elation.  There  was  no  doubt  I  was  not  so  happy  as  IJ 
thought  I  should  be."  Years  afterwards  his  pleasure  fully  came  when 
he  met  an  aged  German  palaeontologist,  who  greeted  him  with  "  a 
kindle  of  enthusiasm,"  crying  "  Ach  !  I  have  pleasure  you  to  meet, 
when  it  is  you  which  the  cephalopoda  discovered  has."  But  the  book 
is  chiefly  rendered  attractive  by  the  singularly  picturesque  language  in 
which  Mr.  King  transfers  to  his  pages  the  very  forms  and  colours  of 
the  wonderful  scenery,  the  terrors  of  the  wild  Spaniard  freebooters, 
and  the  squalor  of  the  wandering  Indians  and  perpetual  emigrants  who 
inhabit  the  Nevada  and  its  adjacent  plains. 

Mr.  Hazard,"  the  author  of  "  Cuba  with  Pen  and  Pencil,"  an 
American  newspaper  correspondent,  publishes  the  results  of  his  own 
observations  in  San  Domingo,  fortified  by  laborious  study  of  authorities 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  own  visit  to  the  island  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  United  States  Government  sending  out  a  Commission 
to  report  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  San  Domingo  into  the 
Union,  and  he  had  the  naturally  resulting  facilities  and  special 
difficulties  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  capabilities  and 
political  condition  of  the  two  island  republics,  San  Domingo  and  Hay  ti. 
Interesting  as  the  first  scene  of  Spanish  Colonization  in  the  West,  and 
bearing  the  palm  for  antiquity  in  American  History,  the  starting  point 
whence  Cortez  and  Pizarro  set  out  for  their  conquests,  and  the  place  of 
Columbus's  shameful  imprisonment  by  Bobadilla,  the  Island  is  little 
less  interesting  now  as  belonging  partially  to  an  independent  negro 
Government.  Fortunately  this  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  world ;  for, 
ever  sii}ce  Boyer's  time,  1843,  although  the  Constitution  is  well  framed 
and  the  laws  good,  the  country  "  has  never  ceased  to  be  in  a  state  of 
revolution  caused  by  the  ambition  of  those  without  occupation ;"  and 
as  "  the  laws  have  never  been  observed,"  "  their  violation  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world."  Of  course  the  old  roads  and  bridges  and 
other  traces  of  civilization  left  by  the  French  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  the  material  condition  of  the  people  is  deplorable.  Yet  so  great 
is  their  dread  of  coming  under  the  domination  of  "  Whites  "  again  that, 
although  Mr.  Hazard  went  among  them  as  a  simple  sightseer,  they 
doubled  the  guards  in  Cape  Haytian  while  he  was  in  the  town,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  see  the  partially  ruined,  though  still  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  fortress  of  San-Souci,  the  characterististic  memorial  of 
the  splendid  monster  Christophe,  because  they  dreaded  lest  the 
United  States  had  really  sent  him  to  reconnoitre  preparatory  to  seizing 
the  territory.  Mr.  Hazard  believes  much  of  the  idleness  of  the  popu- 
lation to  arise  from  their  insecurity  of  payment  for  their  work ;  "  from 
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experience  and  tradition  the  poor  ignorant  people  seem  to  have  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  white  man,  to  whom  they  still  apply  in  a  general  sense 
the  term  mSchant,**  San  Domingo,  on  the  contrary  is  almo^ 
unanimous  in  its  desire  for  annexation  with  the  United  States,  while 
President  Grant  believes  it  to  be  practically  only  a  question  between 
the  States  and  some  European  power, — possibly  Germany,  which  has 
already  a  large  trade  and  a  large  number  of  resident  merchants  in  the 
island.  As  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  writers  new  and  old  concur 
without  exception  in  extolling  its  climate,  its  beauty,  and  its  pro- 
ductiveness in  all  varieties  of  wealth.  Emigrants  easily  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate,  and  colonists  from  the  Northern  States  of 
America  say  that  under  certain  regulations  they  can  labour  there 
with  their  own  hands  as  safely  as  in  their  old  homes.  The  greater 
number  of  the  persons  engaged  in  commerce  are  foreigners,  chiefly 
Germans,  who  enjoy  good  health.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island,  that  which  is  proposed  to  be  annexed,  the  mountains  lie  so  that 
the  valleys  are  swept  by  the  txadewinds  and  kept  perfectly  fresh  and 
pure.  That  the  towns  are  frequently  preyed  upon  by  yellow  fever  is 
owing  partially  to  the  sites  being  in  some  cases  badly  chosen,  but 
principally  to  the  utter  neglect  of  sanitary  regulations.  The  European 
armies  sent  out  there  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  the  struggles 
between  Spain,  France,  and  England,  which  have  "  watered  the  whole 
island  with  European  blood,"  have  had  health  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  good  sense  shown  in  adapting  their  clothing,  food,  and 
work  to  the  climatic  conditions.  The  American  plague  of  snakes  does 
jiot  exist  there,  nor  are  the  scorpion  and  tarantula  either  so  painful  as 
has  been  represented,  nor  at  all  dangerous.  Land  is  likely  for  some 
time  to  come  to  be  obtainable  on  very  easy  terms,  detailed  by  Mr. 
Hazard.  Indeed  the  book  may  be  appealed  to  with  confidence  as  con- 
taining all  desirable  information  as  to  the  past  history,  present  state, 
and  future  possibilities  or  prospects  of  the  island,  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  numerous  and  graceful  illustrations  supplied  by  Mr. 
Hazard's  pencil. 

M.  Pradez''  apologises,  as  do  most  travellers,  for  his  unaccustonied 
pen  ;  but  the  only  way  in  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been  notice- 
4ible  is  in  the  numerous  fanciful,  bat  well  worked  out  and  ingenious 
human  analogies  which  he  finds  in  the  virgin  forest  life  of  a  plantation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Parabyba,  and  in  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
poultry,  the  rearing  of  which  seems  to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
coffee-planting  industry  of  that  region.  The  value  of  M.  Pradez*8  book 
lies  in  his  descriptions  of  slave  life  and  of  the  conditions  of  slave-holding 
property  in  Brazil  since  the  suppression  of  the  slave  traffic  in  1850. 
He  wrote  before  the  Act  of  Emancipation  was  passed  in  1871,  by 
which  all  children  bom  of  slaves  are  free,  and  through  the  operation  of 
which  it  is  calculated  that  slavery  will  be  extinct  throughout  the  ennpirc 
in  thirty  years.  The  effect  of  suppressing  the  traffic  was  marvellously 
to  increase  all  other  trades  and  industries,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
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exports  and  the  imports.  Up  to  that  time  the  number  of  slaves 
annually  brought  into  the  country  was  about  15,000 ;  and  so  sudden 
an  alteration  in  the  prospects  of  the  labour  market  of  course  at  once 
trebled  or  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  slaves.  The  necessary  and 
immediate  result  was  an  anxious  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  slaves ;  and  the  result  of  that  again  was  a  great  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  labour.  The  weak  point  of 
the  late  Act  of  Emancipation  is  that,  not  having  been  drawn  up 
by  practical  men,  it  does  not  provide  against  the  danger  lest  owners 
of  slave  women  should  henceforward  be  as  careless  as  ever  of  their 
health  and  comfort,  and  absolutely  negligent  of  the  necessities  of 
the  free-born  infants.  This  is,  however,  so  obvious  a  danger  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  government  so  anxious  to 
stock  its  labour  market  for  the  future  that  it  has  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  agents  in  Germany  and  England  for  immigration  on  the 
largest  scale  and  mofrt  liberal  terms.  When  so  much  capital  was  left 
suddenly  unemployed  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  many  bubble  companies  would  spring  up ;  but  time 
has  sufficed  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  trade,  and  judicious  railway 
enterprise  promises  to  open  wider  and  even  more  fertile  fields  for  the 
future  industry  of  both  old  and  new  inhabitants,  and  of  the  prolific 
race  of  freed  Africans. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  the  various  questions  concerning  emi- 
gration, and  especially  to  those  whose  attention  has  been  attracted  to 
the  pros  and  cons  of  emigration  to  the  Brazils,  Mr.  Mulhall's  account 
of  the  German  colonies  on  the  Rio  Grande,'*  only  twenty  days  from 
London  by  steamer,  will  be  not  a  little  useful  and  interesting.  After 
a  short  resum^  of  the  conditions  of  the  Brazilian  empire,  its  finances 
and  completed  or  projected  railways,  Mr.  Mulhall  devotes  the  rest  of 
the  volume  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  Sau  Pedro,  and 
its  natural  resources  and  capabilities.  With  abundant  water  commu- 
nication, great  and  varied  mineral  wealth,  a  climate  '^  what  an  English- 
man would  consider  rather  warm,  but  mild  and  agreeable  compared  to 
that  of  India,"  somewhat  like  that  of  Algiers,  and  exceedingly  healthy, 
and  the  vegetable  productiveness  naturally  to  be  looked  for  under  such 
conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  forty-three  German 
colonies  which  have  taken  root  there  since  the  year  1825  are  exceedingly 
prosperous.  Only  two  of  the  earliest  of  these  have  had  a  hard  battle 
for  success,  because  of  ill-chosen  sites,  and  even  they  are  now  thriving. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  recent  complaints  of  deception 
made  by  English  emigrants  to  Brazil  can  have  had  any  good  ground, 
unless .  either  some  similar  blunder  was  made,  or  our  colonists  were  not 
trained  enough  to  work  together  like  the  well- disciplined  Germans ;  or, 
possibly  our  compatriots  were  like  a  futile  Irish  colony  out  there  twenty 
J  ears  ago,  who  called  the  farina  provided  for  their  bread  making, 
"sawdust,"  and  would  not  eat  it.  Whatever  be  the  difficulties  of 
settlement  in  Brazil  there  remain  two  facts  ;    first,  that  a  liberal  and 
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constitutional  government,  having  recently  passed  an  Act  by  which 
slavery  will  be  extinct  at  the  end  of  the  century,  is  anxious  to  attract 
English  and  German  colonists  into  a  vast  fertile  territory;  and 
secondly,  that  Germans  have  found  it  possible,  in  great  numbers,  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  get  very  wealthy  there  under  even  less  advan- 
tageous conditions  than  are  now  offered.  The  earliest  German  colony 
now  numbers  60,000  persons,  besides  having  "  swarmed  "  several  times, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  comfort  described  by  Mr.  Mulhall  as 
prevailing  among  them.  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  and  schools, 
railways,  gas  companies,  and  great  business  establishments  of  all  sorts 
attest  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  chiefly  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ;  for  in  the  earlier  days  of  these  colonies  a  civil  war  was  raging, 
and  their  powers  of  expansion  were  of  course  greatly  hampered ;  and 
then,  also,  the  first  colonists  were  not  so  wisely  selected  as  they  are 
now.  They  were  taken  hap-hazard,  and  some  who  came  had  so  little 
liking  for  agriculture,  that  they  sold  the  allotted  share  of  150  acres  of 
uncleared  land,  farming  implements,  and  a  nght  to  a  daily  subsidy 
for  two  years,  for  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

A  resident^*  in  Victoria  was  a  passenger  on  board  the  first  ship  that 
in  1839  sailed  from  Great  Britain  direct  for  Port  Philip.  He  has 
known  the  colony  ever  since  the  time  when  curiosity  as  to  what  existed 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Philip  was  baffled  by  the  close  growth  of  the 
woods,  among  which  not  even  a  tiny  puff  of  smoke  rose  to  give'sign  of 
life,  and  the  road  from  Sandridge  to  Melbourne  was  a  well-defined 
track  through  the  wilderness.  Squatting  about  eighty  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne, "  a  resident"  succeeded  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
the  aborigines — partly  through  having,  in  joke,  fostered  their  supersti- 
tion by  declaring  himself  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  departed  black  man  risen 
again  white ; — but  the  panic  of  1842  destroyed  his  prosperity,  and  he 
had  to  start  in  life  nearly  anew.  Through  the  varying  conditions  of 
land  tenure,  the"  gold-fever,"  and  the  more  recent  and  substantial  pros- 
perity of  Victoria,  the  writer  of  this  volume  has  persisted,  with  an 
amount  of  success  and  a  kindliness  of  nature  which  have  apparently 
made  him  a  very  fair  judge  and  critic  both  of  what  Australia  has  been, 
is,  and  may  be.  He  sums  up  his  reflections  in  the  opinion  that  "a 
little  more  age ;  more  stability  in  her  government ;  less  absenteeism 
among  her  wealthy  inhabitants ;  an  increase  of  population,  .  .  .  seem 
wanting  to  establish  Victoria  in  enduring  prosperity." 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  render  service  to  many  good  causes 
by  issuing  in  so  compact  and  attractive  a  form  a  little  volume**  of 
selections  from  Prince  Albert's  public  addresses.  Already  a  younger 
generation  is  taking  active  part  in  many  works  at  the  first  banning 
of  which  Prince  Albert  helped,  and  in  connexion  with  which  he  ga?e 
far-seeing,  large-minded,  wise  advice,  in  so  unpretending  a  form  that 
these,  his  later  followers,  are  in  danger  of  never  hearing  it.     It  is  not 


SB  <*  Glimpses  of  Life  in  Victoria.'*  By  a  Resident.  Edinboigh :  Edmoiutoii 
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possible  to  guage  the  influence  upon  the  late  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  such  addresses  as  that  given  by  him  at  the  Conference  on 
National  Education  in  1857,  or  on  the  usefulness  and  the  progress  of 
the  British  Association  or  the  Statistical  Society,  by  various  speeches 
made  by  him  at  their  gatherings.  One  subject  is  brought  into  relief 
by  these  "  Precepts,"  the  importance  of  which  is  so  little  appreciated 
as  scarcely  to  rank  as  a  "  topic  of  the  day."  It  is  that  of  the  position 
of  domestic  servants,  the  largest  class  in  the  British  population,  as  well 
as  the  class  which  contributes  most  largely  to  the  population  of  our 
workhouses.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  some  suggestions  could  be 
carried  out  in  reference  to  this, — such  as  the  establishment  of  a  Registry 
to  which  servants  unjustly  deprived  of  a  "  character  "  could  appeal,  and 
some  system  of  payment  which  would  result  in  protecting  servants  from 
the  terrible  chances  of  health  and  fortune  which  now  so  heavily  press 
upon  them. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  gift  of  pamphleteering  is  common 
in  our  day,  and  whether  we  number  among  us  any  worthy  descendant 
of  Swift.  Certainly  in  the  writings  of  the  class  of  political  satires, 
which  have  become  so  abundant  of  late  years,  the  amusement  of  the 
reader  is  more  aimed  at  than  his  political  instruction,  but  now  and 
again  one  of  these  productions  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  reviewer. 
Tlie  writer  of  *'  If  I  were  Dictator,""  has  succeeded  in  a  very  happy,  if 
broad,  burlesque  of  some  of  the  topics  current  in  the  political  world  of 
the  day.  Mr.  Strongways  is  surprised  by  a  deputation  from  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  '*  International,"  who  inform  him  that 
a  revolution  having  taken  place,  he  has,  as  a  compromise,  been 
appointed  Dictator  for  six  months.  Being  a  bold  but  wary  old  sea- 
captain,  he  undertakes  the  office,  only  regretting  that  he  had  not  first 
secured  the  money  for  a  first-class  "  return  "  ticket  to  London.  Once 
there  he  first  goes  to  the  bank  to  secure  funds,  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Billings,  the  representative  of  the  International,  who  calls  on  him 
to  secure  **  well- feathered  nests  "  for  his  friends.  He  finds  Mr.  Lowe 
at  the  Bank,  and  receives  some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
difficulty  Government  has  in  spending  the  revenue.  They  use  notes  to 
light  their  cigars,  because  Mr.  Lowe  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  a  match. 
The  first  object  with  Mr.  Strongways  is  to  reduce  the  National  Debt, 
which  he  proposes  to  do  by  buying  the  reversion  of  the  railways  after 
a  period  of  seventy-five  years,  at  a  cost  of  20,000,000/.,  so  that  when 
the  reversion  should  fail  in,  England  would  be  more  than  solvent. 
Before  nightfall  the  decree  for  the  purchase  was  published.  He  then 
abolished  sinecures,  got  a  banker  to  put  the  accounts  in  order,  and 
reorganized  the  army,  so  as  to  have  a  large  force  and  three  reserves, 
making  a  total  of  1,500,000  men  ready  in  case  of  invasion.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  large  landowners  followed  the  example  of  the  Japanese 
Daimios,  and  placed  their  estates  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  could  appor- 
tion farms  among  the  three  classes  of  army  reserves,  and  in  the  mean- 
while, till  all  should  be  adjusted,  five  large  railway  contractors  engaged, 
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in  case  of  war,  to  supply  half  a  million  of  well-drilled  men.  Messrs. 
Pick  ford  and  Co.  undertook  the  transport,  and  Messrs.  Spiers  and 
Pond  the  commissariat  departments.  Bismark  telegraph^  that  he 
was  going  to  take  Denmark.  Strongways  answered  that  he  was 
sending  thirty  ironclads.  Bismark  telegraphed  an  apology  for  the 
hlunder  of  his  stupid  clerk.  Then  Mr.  Billings  called  to  say  that  the 
International  was  dissatisfied,  and  was  going  to  depose  him.  Strong- 
ways  told  him  he  should  order  out  the  military,  and  took  the  precau- 
tion to  promise  the  troops  douhle  pay  during  his  term  of  office,  and  to 
tell  them  that  the  International  wished  all  armies  to  he  disbanded. 
At  his  suggestion  all  Anglo-Saxon  Governments  formed  themselyes 
into  a  confederation,  which  Germany  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join. 
This  made  him  popular,  and  under  the  influence  of  adulation  and  public 
dinners,  Mr.  Strongways  became  less  severe  to  mark  the  faults  of  his 
{Supporters.  But  the  British  Lion,  about  to  emigrate  in  disgust, 
•called  on  him  and  roused  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  He  therefore 
arranged  a  grand  International  Exhibition  of  Adulterations,  affixing  to 
€ach  specimen  a  description  of  its  composition,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  its  makers  and  vendors.  This  made  him  so  unpopular  that 
he  barely  held  his  place  till  the  hour  when  his  term  expired,  and  then 
he  escaped  with  his  life  by  means  of  a  balloon. 

Twenty  sketches  of  the  political  career  and  position  of  men  chosen, 
somewhat  at  random,  from  among  the  more  prominent  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  present  day,  are  republished  by  their 
anonymous  ;writer  in  the  Daily  ^ews.**  They  do  not  in  any  way 
trench  on  the  sphere  of  biography,  but  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
men  as  they  are  known  "  in  the  House,"  and  are  often  particuhirly 
happy  in  the  description  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  their  subjects. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  absolved  from  all  charges  of  inconsistency  and 
<jhangeablenes8  by  the  theory  that,  born  a  Tory,  and  yet  necessarily  » 
Liberal  by  nature,  he  has  all  his  life  been  painfully  plodding  over  the 
ground  that  lies  between  the  two,  "  thinking  out  aloud  "  the  whole 
and  detailed  application  of  his  liberal  principles.  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
treated  as,  in  all  respects,  a  foreigner  in  England  and  in  English 
politics,  using  parties  and  questions  as  mere  weapons.  His  imagina- 
tion is  so  vivid  as  to  supply  momentary  belief,  and  "the  changes 
which  he  has  undergone  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  instability  of 
imaginative  impressions  which  never  amounted  to  intellectual  con- 
victions." His  consistency  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  "  a  belief  in 
his  race,  in  the  theocracy  to  which  its  sacred  books  and  its  history 
testify,  and  in  the  principle  of  monarchy  through  which  a  theocracy 
best  exercises  itself,"  ideas  by  which  he  has  been  strongly  possessed. 
His  isolation  from  English  life  and  ideas  has  enabled  lum  to  become 
more  successful  as  a  manager  of  his  party,  but  has  made  bim  Ictf 
popular  among  them.  Mr.  Lowe  is  not  a  favourite  with  the  writer, 
and  is  said  to  have  very  little  human  nature  in  him,  "  and  what  there 
is  is  not  of  the  best  sort."     Mr.  Bright  has  been  at  **  much  pains  to 
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conceal  real  moderation  under  a  form  of  violence."  Lord  Salisbury 
lias  "  the  courage  to  be  himself,  but  is  not  content  with  this :  he 
wishes  that  the  Tory  peers  and  squires  should  be  himself  too." 
Lord  Derby  is  his  father,  "  with  all  the  *  go '  taken  out  of  him."  In 
(peaking  of  Lord  Selbome  and  his  party,  it  is  said,  **  There  is  a  certain 
»rant  of  robustness  about  these  churchmen  out  of  holy  orders.  They 
ire  demure  and  self-conscious.  The  drooping  glance,  which  seems  to 
ihun  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  bowed  head,  which  denotes  an 
)ppres8ive  sense  of  humility,  suit  the  cloister  and  the  hood  rather  than 
3t.  Stephen's  and  the  barrister's  wig  and  gown."  Sir  John  D.  Cole- 
idge  is  said  to  have  come  to  be  popularly  recognised  as  not  unequally 
natched  for  wit  and  resource  with  "  the  Claimant,"  "  Such,  in  the 
nransitions  of  time,  is  the  fate  which  has  overtaken  a  name  once  and 
itill  symbolic  of  the  highest  flights  of  transcendental  philosophy,  and 
;he  subtlest  beauty  of  a  mystic  imagination  and  a  delicate  and  airy 
ancy."  Written  by  a  pronounced  Liberal,  the  portraits  are  fair 
enough  and  life-like  enough  to  supply  to  many  the  lack  of  personal 
light  and  hearing  of  the  men  they  represent. 


SCIENCE. 

ENGLISH  students  of  Physics  have  had  for  many  years  good 
reasons  for  complaining  of  the  want,  in  the  English  literature 
)f  science,  of  a  higher  text-book  on  physics,  such  as  those  written  by 
fanin,  Pouillet,  WilUner,  Kuelp,  and  others  on  the  Continent.  When 
iherefore,  some  years  ago,  the  announcement  was  made  that  a  larger 
?ork  was  to  be  produced  by  the  joint  labours  of  two  such  eminent 
)hysicists  as  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,^  it 
?as  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  for  national  prejudices,  and  the  sickly  self- 
ove  of  scientific  men  of  our  time,  have  not  succeeded  in  darkening  the 
ight  that  has  gone  forth  from  England  in  the  modern  progress  and 
levelopment  of  Physics.  And  to  whom  else  would  it  be  entrusted  to 
►pen  the  temple  of  the  refined  physical  knowledge  of  our  time  to  the 
ispiring  student,  if  not  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  who  are  among  the 
bremost  of  its  founders  and  builders  P  Of  the  truly  great  national 
7ork  which  is  now  being  elaborated  by  the  minds  of  these  two  illus- 
rious  men,  the  first  volume  made  its  appearance  a  few  years  ago, 
ind  is  in  the  hands  of  every  man  of  science  all  over  the  world.  It 
8  the  recognised  embodiment  and  book  of  statutes  of  the  laws  of 
lynamics.  It  exhibits  moreover  applications  of  nearly  every  one  of 
he  more  important  modem  methods  of  mathematical  analysis  to 
physical  inquiries,  and  it  may  well  be  said  of  this  book,  that  if  every 
ither  work  on  the  subject  were  lost  at  this  moment,  this  one  work 

1  «  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy."     By  Professors  Sir   W.  Thomson  and 
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would  bear  to  all  future  generations  complete  tidings  of  what  had  been  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  all  generations  that  have  passed  away  before  our 
tinae.  Of  this  noble  work,  or  rather  its  first  volume,  Professors  Thomson 
and  Tait  have  published  a  moye  elementary  form,  and  no  greater  boon 
could  have  been  conferred  on  the  beginner  as  well  as  on  those  who  have 
not  a  very  extensive  mathematical  training.  The  mathematical  methods 
employed  are  almost  without  exception  limited  to  those  of  the  most 
elementary  geometry,algebra,and  trigonometry ;  where  higher  methods 
are  required  for  an  investigation,  the  reader  is  in  general  referred  to 
the  larger  work  of  the  authors.      The  proofs  are  in  various  places 
simplified  so  as  to  agree  with  the  general  plan  and  aim  of  the  work, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  how  many  theorems,  even 
among  those  not  ordinarily  attacked  without  the  help  of  the  differential 
calculus,  have  in  the  masterly  hands  of  these  authors,  who  both  com- 
bine the  most  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  modern  mathematics 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  theoretical  and  practical  physics,  been 
found  to  yield  easily  to  geometrical  methods  of  the  most  elementary 
character.     There  is  no  surer  guarantee  of  readiness  for  further  pro- 
gress than  such  a  simplification  of  modes  of  proof.     The  work  is, 
moreover,  full  of  specimens  of  genuine  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
true  attempts  to  place  physical  definitions  on  a  logical  basis.   Thus  the 
reasons  g^ven  for  adapting  Gauss's  absolute  unit  of  force,  the  tran- 
sition from  the  meaning  of  the  word  moment  to  that  of  being  tLe 
numerical  measure  of  the  importance  of  any  physical  agency  (p.  61), 
and  its  consequent  application  to  the  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  forces, 
besides   many  other  similar  passages,  have  struck  us  as  being  ad- 
mirable ;  they  prove  that  the  study  of  physics  affords  an  intellectual 
training,  such  as  no  other  science,  even  pure  mathematics  itself,  can 
give.     There  is  no  doubt  that  a  book  of  this  kind  will  not  b2  under- 
stood by  every  student  at  a  first  glance,  it  requires  hard  thinking; 
but  there  is  undoubtedly  in  our  language  no  work  now  in  existence 
which  can  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Tait,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  an  excellent  student's  textbook,  or 
as  an  elementary  statement  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  modern 
physics. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  WuUner's  work  on  physics.'  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition,  which  has  been  thoroughly  revised, 
and  in  great  part  re-written,  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  as  an 
independent  work  on  magnetism  and  electricity  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  many  English  students  of  physics  and  electricians.  Terrestrial 
magnetism  is  in  this  work  again  treated  with  the  superficiality  which 
seems  to  be  its  fate  in  nearly  every  work  on  physics.  Our  English 
instruments  are  now  in  the  hands  of  magneticians  in  Germany  as  well 
as  everywhere  else ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  allusion  to  them, 
and  the  student  who  seeks  to  inform  himself  of  their  peculiarities  i« 
left  to  search  the  volumes  of  Transactions,  observatorial  reports,  Ac.,** 
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great  loss  of  time.  Surely  Dr.  Wullner  might  have  condescended  to 
describe  in  a  few  pages  the  construction  of  an  English  dipcircle,  or  a 
Kew  magnetograph ;  and  the  space  devoted  to  Morichini's  so-called 
experiments  on  the  influence  of  light  on  the  development  of  mag- 
netism in  bars,  which  have  -long  ago  been  declared  to  be  mere  fable, 
might  entirely  have  been  given  to  more  relevant  matters.  On  the 
other  hand  great  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Wullner  for  the  new  shape  in 
which  the  portion  on  electricity  now  appears.  The  very  latest  re- 
searches of  importance  have  been  inserted  in  a  condensed  yet  clear 
style,  and  the  author  has  selected  with  great  tact  from  the  vast 
experimental  applications  of  electricity  precisely  those  which  will 
for  ever  form  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the  science,  whatever  its 
future  growth  may  be. 

German  men  of  science  produce  every  year  a  great  number  of  pub- 
lications in  pamphlet  form,  which  are  in  many  cases  similar  to  the 
papers  which  appear  in  this  country  in  the  various  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  learned  societies.  But  it  is  also  the  form  in  which 
public  lectures  given  to  larger  audiences  by  eminent  savans  are  finally 
placed  before  the  whole  nation.'  We  have  before  us  two  such  lectures, 
which  both  form  parts  of  a  larger  collection  of  lectures,  given  in 
various  large  towns  in  Germany  by  university  professors.  One  of 
these  lectures  is  "  On  the  Effects  of  Lightning,"  by  Dr.  Strieker ;  the 
other  "  On  the  Bacteria  considered  as  the  smallest  living  beings," 
by  Professor  Ferdinand  Cohn.  Both  subjects  are  treated  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly captivating  manner,  without  losing  anything  of  scientific 
dignity.  Although  popular  lectures,  the  pamphlets  are  full  of  research 
and  give  even  the  literary  resources  from  which  the  facts  are  drawn. 
Thus  Pasteur's  investigations  on  putrefaction  and  the  most  recent 
investigations  on  the  influence  of  bacteria  in  certain  decompositions 
are  faithfully  represented,  and  even  Sir  William  Thomson's  famous 
theory  of  the  cosmical  origin  of  life  on  this  globe  is  not  only  recorded 
but  also  critically  examined.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
similar  collections  are  not  published  in  this  country. 

Professor  Willigk's  work  on  Chemistry*  is  an  attempt  to  treat 
the  pure  science  of  chemistry  in  combination  with  its  technical  ap- 
plications. Most  of  these  attempts  have  ended  hitherto  in  failure, 
and  the  reason  for  this  lies  near.  Scientific  chemists  are  rarely  trained 
in  the  technical  detail  of  the  various  processes  to  which  chemical 
truths  are  ultimately  applied,  and  their  descriptions  of  such  processes 
are  th^^refore  in  almost  all  cases  unsatisfactory  and  superficial,  while  the 
facts  stated  are  frequently  even  erroneous,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  stated  in  other  similar  works.  Professor  Willigk  has  avoided  a 
great  source  of  failure  in  other  writers.  He  has  condensed  as  much 
as  possible,  and  g^ven  so  little  of  either  the  science  or  the  art  of 
chemistry  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  for  what  class  of  readers 
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or  students  his  work  is  really  intended.  The  chemistry  of  the 
elements  and  their  more  important  compounds  is  certainly  very  well 
discussed,  hut  when  we  look  into  the  technical  processes  we  find  the 
descriptions  exceedingly  elementary,  hy  no  means  clear  to  the  mere 
student,  and  certainly  useless  for  the  manufacturer,  or  the  man  who 
enters  upon  the  pursuit  of  technical  chemistry.  The  hook  has,  how- 
ever, one  recommendable  feature:  it  g^ves  very  accurate,  although 
somewhat  rough  sketches  and  woodcuts  for  illustrating  many  processes, 
and  although  their  description  is  often  defective,  the  diagrams  are  so 
clear  that  the  reader  can  have  no  trouble  to  understand  the  principles 
employed.  Some  manufactures  seem  to  have  been  treated  with 
partiality,  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  that  of  china  have  received  prominent  attention,  while  the 
metallurgical  processes  are  passed  over  with  very  meagre  descriptions. 

M.  Schlegel's*  book  on  the  new  geometry  of  space,  founded  princi- 
pally by  the  researches  of  Professor  Grassmann,  is  a  very  remarkable 
work.  It  is  an  elementary  introduction  to  a  new  branch  of 
mathematics,  which  may  be  termed  a  general  theory  of  lineal 
extension,  and  which,  by  novel  operations,  establishes  a  geo- 
metrical analysis  applicable  not  only  to  the  actual  three  dimen- 
sions of  space,  but  ultimately  to  any  number  of  dimensions  generallv. 
Common  arithmetic  and  the  usual  Euclidian  geometry  are  only 
special  cases  of  this  analysis,  and  two  apparently  so  heterc^eneous 
doctrines,  like  that  of  numbers  and  that  of  space  extensions,  hitherto 
loosely  and  imperfectly  tied  together  by  analytical  geometry,  are  now 
for  ever  united  as  branches  of  one  great  conception.  Nor  is  the  whole 
a  mere  philosophical  creation.  The  new  theory  has  already  found 
numerous  applications  in  statics  and  mechanics,  and  even  in  crystallo- 
graphy and  magnetism ;  and  in  M.  Schlegel's  work,  which  is  confined 
to  applications  of  the  theory  to  three  dimensions,  the  reader  will  be 
struck  immediately  with  the  conviction  that  even  if  such  applications 
to  physical  inquiries  were  denied  to  this  new  branch  of  mathematics, 
it  deserves,  and  must  ultimately  find,  wide-spread  study  and  devebp- 
ment.  .  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  to  see  the  conglomera- 
tions of  the  rules  and  theorems  of  our  usual  text-books  done  away  with, 
to  make  room  for  one  grand  system,  from  which  those  rules  and 
theorems  are  easily-derived  consequences,  while  the  principal  axioms 
and  fundamental  formulae  are  quite  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  most 
refined  outliers  of  modem  geometry.  We  have  read  this  work  with 
immense  pleasure,  an^  we  feel  certain  that  the  subject  can  only  gain 
in  the  hands  of  English  students,  to  whose  attention  we  recommend 
M.  Schlegel's  work  most  earnestly. 

We  doubt  whether  the  time  has  already  arrived  to  write  a  History 
of  Mechanics.*  We  are  just  now  in  a  period  of  transition  from  obso- 
lete notions,  antiquated  doctrines,  and  doubtful  conceptions  to  a  purer 

' "  System  der  Baumlehre."  Dargestellt  von  Yiotor  Schl^geL  Leipzig : 
Teobner.     1872. 

^  '*KritiBche  Geschiohte  der  allgemeinen  Prindpien  der  Meohanik.*'  Von  Dr. 
Dtthring.     Berlin :  Gneben.     1873. 
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science  of  motion,  with  a  great  future  before  it.  Dr.  Duhring's  critical 
history  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics  is,  therefore,  hardly  well- 
timed.  We  are  still  too  much  surrounded  by  clouds,  though  they  are 
on  the  point  of  moving  away,  to  see  so  clear  as  we  ought  to  see  for 
historical  criticism.  Nevertheless,  a  work  of  this  kind  has  its  merits, 
and  18  not  without  some  interest.  Dr.  DUhring  has  had  the  un- 
enviable task  of  deciding  many  cases  on  the  rival  claims  of  great  men 
to  have  their  names  associated  with  the  discovery  of  new  principles,  or 
the  novel  application,  or  modification  of  already  established  truths.  The 
vast  amount  of  literary  research  required  for  such  a  task  is  obvious, 
and  there  is  not  a  page  in  which  the  author's  immense  range  of  bio- 
graphical and  literary  knowledge  is  not  manifested.  But  the  author 
has  not  stopped  at  a  mere  recital  of  discoveries.  He  has  entered  with 
a  philosophical  spirit  into  the  question,  what  there  is  in  each  me- 
chanical principle  of  mere  logical  consequence ;  how  much  there  is  in 
each  such  principle  of  real  experience  or  of  mathematical  derivation ; 
and,  finally,  how  much  of  it  is  only  assumption,  justified  by  our 
present  extent  of  knowledge.  The  tact  which  the  author  has 
brought  to  this  history  is  truly  admirable,  and  he  throws  light 
not  only  on  men  and  their  deeds,  but  the  whole  intellectual  character  ' 
of  a  scientific  generation  is  often  portrayed  with  the  true  poetical  and 
prophetical  insight  of  a  great  historian.  It  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
pursue  the  thread  of  many  portions  of  this  history ;  how  some  definite 
minor  problem  gave  rise  in  its  treatment  to  the  birth  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple, a  new  theorem,  full  of  fertile  consequences,  which  the  author 
follows  through  every  ramification.  The  pleasing  impression  which 
the  work  makes  is,  moreover,  heightened  by  a  simple,  yet  happy  mode 
of  expression,  by  a  warm  recognition  of  every  merit,  by  apologetic 
explanations  of  failures,  and  the  gentle  touches  with  which  everything 
unscientific  and  erroneous  is  passed  lightly  over. 

Mr.  Kalley  Miller's^  work  does  not  present  any  novel  feature  which 
deserves  special  attention.  It  is  light  reading  on  various  elementary 
facts  of  astronomy,  and  may  well  be  recommended  to  young  men  or 
ladies  who  wish  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Some 
portions  are  amusing,  especially  the  chapter  on  astrology.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  short  sketches  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
the  pages  of  the  magazines  in  which  they  appeared  originally. 

A  small  pamphlet  by  Mr.  William  Upton,  B.A.,*  formerly  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  more  amusing  by  its  preface  than  in- 
structive by  its  subject.  The  author  believes  himself  to  have  squared 
the  circle,  and  possesses  all  the  modesty  characteristic  of  great  minds. 
"  In  commencing  his  preface,  the  author  deems  it  fitting  to  state  that 
he  has  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  attempt  similar  to  that  which 
he  is  now  making,  so  that,  whatever  merits  or  demerits  it  shall 
possess,  they  must  be  exclusively  his  own."     The  author  then  enume- 

7  *'  The  Romance  of  Astronomy."  By  K.  Kalley  Miller.  London :  Macmillan. 
1873. 

»  "  The  Circle  Squared."  By  William  Upton,  B.A.  London :  E.  and  F;  N. 
Spon.    1872. 
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rates  the  well-known  "  problems  "  of  geometry,  namely,  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  &c.,  and  goes  on  :  "  Now  each  and  all  of  these  the 
author  professes  to  be  able,  with  God's  blessing,  satisfactorily  to  solve. 
He  acknowledges  to  previous  failure  with  respect  to  the  trisection,  but 
has  it  now  complete."  The  obvious  question,  why  the  solutions  of 
these  problems  have  not  been  found  before  Mr.  Upton  discovered 
them,  he  meets  with  the  unanswerable  argument — "  It  is,  that  all 
important  discoveries  tending  to  the  advancement  of  human  progress 
have  their  appointed  time."  Mr.  Upton  concludes  his  demonstration 
with—"  Q.E.F.— LAUS  DEO." 


So  much  has  been  already  said  and  written  about  the  explorations 
of  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  last  few  years  that  we  need 
do   little   more  than  notice   the   appearance   of  Professor    Wyville 
Thomson's  volume  on  the  results  of  these  important  researches.'  It  is 
well  known  that  in  consequence  of  scattered  observations  made  bj 
various   voyagers,   and   the   more   systematic   investigations   of  Dr. 
Wallich  in  the  Bulldog,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
extreme  depths  of  the  sea  were  by  no  means  such  barren  deserts  as  had 
commonly  been  supposed,  and  yielding  to  the  instances  of  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  British  Government  for  three  successiTe 
years  placed  at  the  disposal  of  certain  scientific  naturalists  a  steam 
vessel  of  suflBcient  power  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  investigations  of 
the  deep  sea  by  means  of  the  dredge  and  other  instruments.    In  the 
volume  before  us,  Professor    Wyville  Thomson   gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  valuable  results  obtained  by  these  investigations  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, — results  which  have    produced  a 
complete  change  in  our  notions  of  the  conditions  of  temperature  at 
great  depths,  and  of  the  distribution  and  influence  of  ocean  curreut*, 
and  demonstrated  positively  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  rich  and 
varied   fauna  in  those  abysses   of   the  ocean   which   were  formerlr 
imagined  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  life.      It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate  the   importance  of  these  results    from    a   natural  historv 
point  of  view,    and   especially   in    their   influence   upon   geological 
speculation,  not   that  in  the   latter   respect  we   should  be  inclined 
to   accept  Professor  Thomson's  extreme  view  as   to   the  continuitj 
of  the  chalk   with  the  deposit  now  forming  at   the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  seems  to  us   to  be  founded  upon  a  misconception. 
In  his   book   Professor  Wyville  Thomson  gives  a  historical  accoant 
of  the  three  expeditions  made  by  himself  and  his  two  colleagues, 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  this  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  references  to  many  of  the  curious  and  highly  interesting 
forms  of  animals  which  were  brought  up  by  the  dredges  and  other  con- 
trivances in  use, — these  creatures  are  also  discussed  more  in  detail  in* 
chapter  specially  devoted  to  the  fauna  of  the  deep  sea.     He  further 
describes  the  apparatus  used  for  sounding  and  dredging  and  for  ascer- 

»"Tho  Depths  of  the    Sea."    By    C.    WyviUe   Thomson.     8vo.    London: 
Macmillan.    1878. 
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iaining  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  various  depths,  the  results  of 
the  latter  series  of  investigations  being  exceedingly  important,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  leading 
Dr.  Carpenter  to  advocate  a  peculiar  system  of  oceanic  circulation. 
The  work  is,  if  anything,  a  little  too  much  spun  out,  but  its  subject 
is  so  interesting,  and  its  style  in  general  so  good,  that  a  small  defect 
of  this  kind  may  be  overlooked.  We  may  add  that  it  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  excellent  woodcuts  and  with  a  considerable  number  of 
charts  of  various  kinds. 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  had  to  notice  the  appearance  of  Professor 
Jukes's  "  School  Manual  of  Geology,"  and  we  have  now  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  second  edition  of  this  little  work,  which  has  been  prepared, 
since  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne.** 
In  a  science  like  geology  the  lapse  of  ten  years  introduces  many 
changes,  if  not  in  the  broad  principles  of  the  science,  at  any  rate  in 
those  details  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  Browne,  whilst  retaining  the  excellent  arrangement 
adopted  by  the  author  in  the  first  edition,  and  respecting  as  far  as 
possible  even  his  actual  written  words,  seems  to  have  modified  very 
judiciously  those  parts  of  the  book  which  required  alteration.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  chapters  on  rocks  and  on  metamorphism. 
The  new  edition  of  this  "  School  Manual "  is  an  excellent  first  book 
of  geology. 

As  far  as  scientific  instruction  is  concerned  the  rising  generation  of 
the  present  day  are  certainly  much  better  off  than  their  fathers.  In 
place  of  the  wretched  "  Mangnall's  Questions,"  "  Lessons  on  Objects," 
or  "  Guides  to  Useful  Knowledge,"  with  which  we  unfortunates  used 
to  be  crammed,  our  children  have  placed  before  them  the  most  admi- 
rable treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  science,  treatises  to  which 
some  of  our  leading  philosophers  do  not  disdain  to  set  their  hands. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  already  published  several  most  valuable 
manuals  of  various  departments  of  science,  and  they  have  now  com- 
menced a  series  of  still  more  elementary  works  under  the  title  of 
**  Science  Primers."  One  of  these.  Professor  Geikie*s  "  Physical  Geo- 
graphy,'*" is  now  before  us,  and  a  better  first  guide  to  the  knowledge 
of  terrestrial  phenomena  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  That  the 
information  communicated  is  of  the  most  elementary  character  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  whole  book  only  occupies  one  hundred  and  ten 
small  pages,  which  is  far  too  small  a  space  to  allow  an  author  room  for 
anything  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how 
much  valuable  information  upon  the  ordinary  subjects  of  physical 
geography  Professor  Geikie  has  been  able  to  compress  into  so  small  a 
compass.  The  shape  of  the  earth,  the  causes  of  day  and  night  (but, 
by  a  singular  omission,  which,  however,  may  have  been  intentional, 
not  the  seasons),  the  air,  and  the  circulation  of  water  in  it,  the  circu- 

10  "The  School  Manual  of  Geology."  By  J.  Beete  Jukes.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Edited  by  A.  J.  Jukes-Browne.  12uio.  Edinburgh : 
Brack.     1873. 

^^  *^  Physical  Geography.*'    By  Archibald  Geikie.    12mo.   London  :  Macmillan. 
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lation  of  waier  on  and  in  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  its  relation  to  the 
land,  constitute  the  chief  subjects  treated  of;  the  reaction  of  the 
interior  of  the  eurth  upon  its  surface  is  more  briefly  touched  upon. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants  are  altogether  unnoticed,  and  their  omission  seems  to  be 
judicious  in  so  elementary  a  treatise. 

We  have  also  to  mention  a  new  edition  of  Miss  Toumans* 
**  First  Book  of  Botany,""  a  little  book  designed  to  carry  out  the 
practical  system  of  botanical  education  adopted  by  Professor  Henslow 
for  the  children  in  his  parish  school.  It  contains  a  series  of  lessons  in 
the  descriptive  terminology  of  plants,  which  will  doubtless  prove  useful 
in  fostering  a  power  of  observation  in  those  children  who  are  not 
frightened  from  its  study  by  the  numerous  hard  names.  Its  useful- 
ness would  have  been  increased  somewhat  if  examples  of  the  various 
structures  had  been  named.    The  illustrations  are  good. 


This  is  one  of  those  books  which  are  among  the  hardest  of  appre- 
ciation by  a  reviewer."     The  author  is  an  able  man,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  extensive  experience  of  a  certain  kind ;  moreover  his  work  has 
a  certain  passing  value.     On  the  other  hand  he  is  a  man  who  ladb 
the  judicial  faculty,  and  if  we  may  criticise  the  critic  we  would  say  in 
contradiction  of  some  laudatory  sentences  appended  to  the  volume 
that  he  is  anything  but  philosophic.  A  vigorous,  clever,  wrong-headed 
man  ofben  has  his  useful  function  in  the  world  of  thought ;  he  chsHenges 
'older  beliefs  with  the  nerve  of  a  fanatic,  and  he  forces  into  the  front 
ithose  other  opinions  which  he  himself  prefers.     In  this  way  old  beliefs 
tkre  tested  and  new  or  neglected  opinions  have  that  chance  which  all 
things  require  when  we  are    to  see  what  stuff  they  are  made  ci 
Dr.  Parkin  weighs  all  present  theories  of  the  nature  and  propaga- 
tion  of  epidemic   diseases  in   his    scales  and  finds  them  wanting; 
especially  is  he  indignant  with  the  theory  of  contagion,  andt  atta(^ 
^' contagiouists"  with  the  unsleeping  rancour  with  which  teetotallers 
attack  the  licensed  victuallers.     To  divide  writers  on  epidemics  into 
^  contagionist"  and  '^  anti-contagionists "  is  surely  a  narrow  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  reminds  us  of  the  local  preacher  who  referred 
to  Churchmen  as  non-Dissenters.     Dr.  Parkin  does  not  seem  to  ha^o 
read  the  work  of  Dr.  Boss,  lately  noticed  in  these  columns  and  else- 
where, which  is  really  a  philosophic  work.  Poor  Professor  Pettenkofer 
again   must    wish   for   a  like  obscurity,  for  Dr.  Parkin,  like  "  Tbe 
Chicken  "  in  Dombey  and  Son,  doubles  up  that  "  worthy  professor," 
as  he  calls  him,  in  half  a  page.     We  are  not  of  those  who  are  disciple 
of  Professor  Pettenkofer,  but  we  scarcely  feel  ourselves  as  ready  to 
demolish  him  offhand  as  the  inspiriting  author  of  "Epidemiology*'* 
The  reader  will  find  the  whole  question  far  better  handled  from  the 

IS  "  The  First  Book  of  Botany."  Detigned  to  cultivate  the  obeerriog  powenof 
children.  By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  300  engnr 
▼ings.    8vo.    London. :  King  and  Co.     1872. 
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sceptical  point  of  view  in  Dr.  Oesterlen's  work  noticed  in  our  present 
section.  We  may  add,  that  Dr.  Parkin  unfortunately  selects  the  rinder- 
pest as  one  of  his  chief  eahjects  of  discussion ;  we  trust  that  Mr.  Gamgee 
may  not  come  across  those  particular  pages,  for  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  puhlished  writings,  that  "  worthy  professor"  is  not  unlikely  to  show 
fight  in  a  rather  embarrassing  way,  and  may  resist  the  doubling  up 
process  with  unexpected  success. 

Dr.  Oesterlen,  like  Dr.  Parkin,  considers  that  the  time  has  come  for 
submitting  the  phenomena  of  epidemic  diseases  to  an  entirely  new 
scrutiny.^*  The  present  volume  is  very  fully  and  very  carefully  written, 
and  it  gives  a  more  than  adequate  survey  of  the  causes  of  these  visi- 
tations. The  last  two  hundred  pages,  about  one-third  of  the  whole, 
are  devoted  to  the  special  consideration  of  each  of  these  diseases  taken 
alone.  Like  Dr.  Parkin,  the  author  is  very  jealous  of  the  popular  belief 
in  the  efficiency  of  contagion  or  infection  as  the  cause  of  epidemics. 
No  doubt  the  strong  stand  made  by  these  writers,  and  the  chief 
importance  of  it,  consists  in  the  great  fact  of  quarantine,  which,  if 
contagion  be  a  thing  of  nought,  is  a  gigantic  loss  of  time  and  money, 
a  huge  sacrifice  to  folly  or  error.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  any  really  instructed  physicians  believe  that 
infection  is  the  sole  condition  under  which  propagation  of  epidemics 
becomes  possible.  All  men  of  experience  admit  that  other  conditions, 
as  yet  unknown  to  us,  regulate  their  appearance  and  disappearance. 
We  ourselves  could  refer  to  more  than  one  instance  of  scarlatinal  epi- 
demics which  broke  out  time  afler  time  in  certain  localities  until  some 
general  change  in  the  whole  surroundings  drove  the  danger  away.  In 
one  instance  the  drainage  of  a  marsh  thus  banished  the  tendency  to 
recurring  outbreaks  of  the  disease ;  in  a  second  case  the  removal  of 
large  works  in  which  animal  matters  lay  long  and  decomposed.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  that 
contagion,  or  infection,  comes  into  action  when  the  outbreak  has  once 
commenced.  Even  Pettenkofer  has  recently  been  compelled  to  admit 
this  in  the  case  of  cholera,  and  proofs  of  its  agency  in  other  kinds  of 
epidemic  are  too  strong  to  be  easily  overlooked. 

From  the  way  in  which  this  pamphlet^*  comes  to  us  we  presume 
that,  although  privately  printed,  it  may  be  noticed  in  the  journals  in 
the  usual  way ;  and  of  this  we  are  glad,  as  the  pamphlet  strikes  us  as 
having  much  merit.  We  write  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  den- 
tistry, and  it  may  well  be  that  its  contents  are  familiar  to  all 
informed  practitioners,  but  they  are  in  a  measure  new  to  ourselves,  at 
least  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  we  hasten  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reference  thereto.  What  Dr.  Coffin  states  is,  that  dentists  find  them- 
selves, as  practical  men,  face  to  face  with  a  peculiar  change  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  and  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaw  which  is  greatly  on  the 
increase,  and  which,  if  ill-managed,  results  in  a  state  of  much  dis- 
comfort and  disfigurement,  to  say  nothing  of  any  ulterior  consequences 


^*  "Die  Seuchen."   Von  Dr.  Oesterlen.    Tubingen  :  1873. 
^  "On  Alveolar  Contraction.'*    By  C.  R.  C:k>ffiD.    Printed  for  Private  Distri- 
bution.    London:  1872. 
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in  the  health.  This  change,  which  Dr.  Coffin  speaks  of  iu  terms  of 
*'  consternation,"  is  a  tendency  to  contraction  of  the  sockets,  especiallj 
in  the  upper  jaw,  with  narrow  and  high  vaulted  roof  or  palatine  eavit?, 
alterations  in  the  dimensions  of  the  antrum  or  maxillary  sinus,  and 
contracted  nasal  passages.  This  gives  the  feature  of  acute  angular,  or 
"  prognathous"  facial  aspect,  and  close  approximation  of  the  canine, 
bicuspid  and  true  molar  teeth.  Thus  mastication,  speech  and  beantj 
are  interfered  with,  and  dental  caries  and  neuralgia,  on  the  contraijjtre 
encouraged.  We  wish  that  space  allowed  us  to  quote  from  Dr.  Co£Bn'« 
pamphlet,  which  is  a  pilot  balloon  preceding  a  larger  work.  We  can  only 
state  our  own  impressions  which,  chiefly,  are  two.  We  are,  in  the  finit 
place,  full  of  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  dentists  who,  by  appro- 
priate apparatus,  can  prevent  the  progress  of  this  ugly  and  injorions 
change  by  the  use  in  the  mouth  of  a  delicate  frame  which  opposes 
the  evil  without  interfering  with  comfort  or  function.  Nay,  say  Dr. 
Coffin's  patients,  the  presence  of  the  plate  in  the  mouth  is  a  positirc 
help  and  convenience.  Secondly,  we  would  say  that  this  change,  if 
seriously  on  the  increase,  may  be  regarded  from  two  opposite  points  of 
view — viz.,  as  evidence  either  of  progression  or  of  retrogression  of  the 
species.  If  these  changes  are  of  the  kind  described  by  Dr.  Langdon 
Down  and  others  as  characteristic  of  congenital  tendencies  to  idiocy, 
then  its  increased  prevalence  is  very  alarming,  and  support-s  the  opiniwi 
of  those  who  hold  that  lunacy  is  sadly  on  the  increase  also.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  coincidently  with 
the  development  of  the  cranium  and  increasing  complexity  of  the 
hands,  we  find  the  recession  of  such  mere  animal  parts  as  the  jaw,  which 
is  no  longer  used  for  prehension  or  for  rending  food,  and  consequently 
diminishes  in  size.  The  so-called  wisdom  tooth  is  no  doubt  becoming 
rudimentary  for  this  reason,  and  when  produced  generally  dies  furla^ 
of  function.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Coffin  will  keep  this  distbction  in 
view  in  his  forthcoming  volume,  and  will  tell  us  whether  he  thinto 
these  changes  in  the  jaw  are  associated  with  real  refinement  or  with 
the  morbidezza  of  decadent  organisms. 

Dr.  Allbutt  has  forwarded  to  us  a  copy  of  a  paper**  now  in  the 
archives  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  reprinted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  JPhysiology,  which  sets  forth  the  results  of » 
long  series  of  observations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body  during 
muscular  work.  The  paper  records  observations  taken  at  frequent 
intervals  during  fourteen  days  of  Alpine  climbing,  which  seem  to 
prove  that  laborious  exertion  has  no  great  effect  in  disturbing  the 
usual  relations  between  the  formation  and  the  liberation  of  heat  in 
the  body.  The  daily  curve  is  a  little  sharper  than  in  health,  nsiog 
perhaps  one  or  two-tenths  above  the  normal,  and  falling  a  little  earlier 
and  more  rapidly  in  the  evening  than  is  usual  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. The  temperature  tables  of  each  day  are  published  iu  the 
pasres  of  the  pamphlet. 

i)T,  liinger  reprints  the  pamphlet  on  this  subject  whicb  on  its  first 
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appearance  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  favour."  Dr.  Ringer 
was  one  of  the  first  in  our  own  country  to  familiarize  us  with  the 
invaluable  observations  of  Wunderlich  and  others  upon  the  variations 
of  the  bodily  temperature  in  disease.  Perhaps  Dr.  Binger  might  not 
unfairly  claim  more  than  this,  for  by  his  own  researches  if  he  has  not 
advanced  anything  substantially  new,  he  has  so  established  and  de- 
fined the  results  of  others,  as  to  have  something  more  than  the  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  interpreter.  This  present  essay  will  tend  more  and 
more  to  prove  to  the  practitioner  that  practice  without  the  ther- 
mometer is  very  rough  and  ready  practice  indeed ;  that  indeed  the 
thermometer  is  really  even  more  necessary  than  the  stethoscope. 

Dr.  Herbert  Tibbits,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Epileptic  and  Paralysed,  has  brought  out  a  small  volume  upon  medical 
electricity,**  which  is  especially  intended  for  practical  men.  We  have 
often  urged,  that  if  electricity  is  to  be  a  popular  remedy,  some  really 
handy  books  on  the  subject  should  be  prepared.  Busy  practitioners 
are  simply  bewildered  by  a  book  full  of  details  upon  physiological 
points,  which  afler  all  are,  in  many  cases  at  least,  the  subject  of  dis- 

Sate  among  the  learned.  Still  less  do  they  want  bulky  chapters 
escribing  every  conceivable  form  of  electric  apparatus.  They  wish 
to  be  told  categorically  what  instruments  they  are  to  buy,  and  having 
bought  them,  how  they  are  to  be  apphed  in  common  cases.  This  object 
Dr.  Tibbits  has  set  before  himself,  and  has  accomplished  it  really 
well.  When  we  say  really  well,  we  mean  that  his  writing  is  that  of 
a  man  who  writes  briefly  from  condensation  and  from  judicious  selec- 
tion, and  not  from  scantiness  of  information.  His  brevity  is  the 
kind  of  brevity  which  costs  more  than  prolixity.  Again,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  be  dogmatical  even  on  uncertain  points,  and  we 
think  he  is  right.  A  hesitating  timid  style  is  quite  unfit  for  didactic 
essays,  and  it  is  well  known  of  course  that  the  writer  speaks  only  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  as  obtained  from  careful  thought,  reading, 
and  comparison.  Personally,  we  ourselves  differ  from  some  of  the 
positions  thus  taken  up  by  the  writer,  but  he  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  the  whole  grounds  of  our  dissent,  and  to  grant  that  the  question 
may  be  an  open  one.  In  a  great  number  of  points,  however,  we 
thoroughly  agree  with  him,  and  we  are  especially  pleased  to  find  our- 
selves at  one  with  him  in  discouraging  all  loose  speculative  practice. 
Hence  we  regard  the  book  as  a  sound  one,  which  those  who  work  in 
this  specialty  will  know  to  be  a  very  high  distinction.  The  author 
is  familiar,  we  may  add,  with  both  the  galvanic  and  faradic  methods. 
After  all,  the  serious  difficulty  which  withstands  the  regular  use  of 
electricity  is  the  time  it  requires,  and  the  costliness  therefore  of  its 
application  by  skilled  hands. 

In  this  second  and  greatly  improved  edition^*  Dr.  Waldenburg,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  masterly  writer  upon  the  nature  of  pulmonary 

^7  '*0n  Temperature  in  Phthisis."    By  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer.     London  :  1873. 
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diseases,  discusses  at  length  their  treatment  by  locally  applied  mediea* 
tions.  The  advantages  of  applying  remedies  to  the  very  seat  of  the- 
disease  is  so  evident,  that  only  the  difficulty  of  the  application  can 
account  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  such  methods  among  English 
physicians.  Of  late  years  more  than  one  amongst  us  have  suggwted 
the  capabilities  and  value  of  this  method  of  treatment,  bat  the  use  of 
it  is  very  far  from  anything  like  popularity.  Dr.  Waldenbui^,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  work,  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  method ; 
in  the  second  part  he  discusses  the  theoretic  basis  of  it,  and  by  mesns 
of  experiments  upon  animals  he  illustrates  and  proves  the  degree  in 
which  such  local  applications  to  the  lungs  are  possible ;  the  third 
section  deals  with  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus — ^those  in  which 
fluids  are  pulverized  by  forcible  impact  upon  a  metal  plate,  those  in 
which  a  current  of  air  drives  them  onward,  and  those  in  which  the 
same  end  is  attained  by  compressed  steam — and  the  remainder  of  the 
vohime,  which  contains  nearly  800  pages,  deals  with  the  inhalation  of 
vapours  and  gases  and  with  the  general  and  special  principles  of 
treatment.  The  book  is  written  throughout,  as  the  author  proposed 
to  himself,  in  a  spirit  free  from  fanaticism  or  prejudioe,  and  forms  a 
very  substantial  and  systematic  tractate  on  its  all-important  8al]jeei 
We  would  suggest  that  the  book  may  well  be  translated  for  tiie 
benefit  of  English  practitioners,  to  whom  the  whole  subject  is  as  yet 
a  mystery.  Dr.  Waldenburg  appends  some  well  reported  cases  to  his^ 
various  chapters,  and  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  success  whiek 
attends  the  careful  practice  of  the  method.  Too  ofben  disappointment 
arises  from  unskilful  management. 

Dr.  Seegen's  work'^  has  now  been  some  time  before  the  professioa 
but  our  notice  of  it  has  accidentally  been  postponed.     On  putting  pea 
to  paper  we  have  to  confess  to  a  degree  of  disappointment  with  it 
which  is  somewhat  unexpected.     Dr.  Seegen  has  obtained  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an   authority  on  "  Diabetes,"  and  his  papers  in  the 
Deutsches  Archivfur  KlinUche  Medecin  were  so  favourably  recdved,. 
that  our  anticipations  were  raised  somewhat  too  high.     We  ought 
not  to   say  that  the  volume  is  written  from  one  point  of  view,  that 
one  being  the  conviction  of  the  supreme  value  of  the  Carlsbad  water  in 
the  relief  of  diabetes ;  to  say  so  would  be  scarcely  fair ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  find  that  this  is  the  chief  object  of  the  volume  as  it 
stands.     We  need  not  assure  our  readers  that  the  monograph  is  aa 
excellent  one  and  is  very  creditable  to  the  author,  but  we  looked  kx 
more  than  that,  for   something  new  and  valuable  that  we  should 
thankfully  receive  as  a  help  in  practice.     Setting  aside,  as  perhaps  wa 
ought  to  do,  such  an  exceptional  work  as  that  of  Professor  Bernard, we 
looked  at  least  for  something  as  novel  and  interesting  as  we  find  in 
the  essays  of  such  men  as  Pavy  or  Dickenson,  or  as  learned  as  we  fiad 
in  Max  Solomon.     Dr.  Seegen,  however,  gives  us  no  new  lights  what- 
ever, he  simply  writes  such  a  treatise  as  a  cultivated  reader  and  ex- 
perienced observer  would  write  who  aimed  merely  at  a  survey  of  the 
present   state   of  our   knowledge   and   did  not  hope  to  enuoge  it. 
Dr.  Seegen  lays  much  stress  on  the  distinction   between  the  two 
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classes  of  diabetes,  those  who  rapidly  improve  upon  a  restricted  diet 
and  those  who  grow  worse  in  spite  of  it  or  in  consequence  of  it.  But 
surely  this  is  a  distinction  very  familiar  to  all  consulting  physicians, 
and  we  wish  now  to  know  something  more  of  the  grounds  of  the 
^fference.  We  hoped  too  that  Dr.  Seegen  would  have  had  much 
more  to  say  as  a  practical  observer  of  the  nervous  affections  accom- 
panying diabetes  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Dickenson 
and  several  other  writers.  As  regards  treatment,  we  can  only  say 
that  Dr.  Seegen's  results  as  obtained  by  the  r^ulated  use  of  Carlsbad 
water  at  Carlsbad  are  very  far  better  than  any  we  obtain  by,  the  use 
of  the  imported  water  in  England.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  us 
notes  of  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  writes  in  a  cautious  spirit  and 
with  all  decorum.  He  is  no  watering-place  quack,  but  a  throughly 
well  instructed  observant  physician,  who  has  written  a  monograph  on 
a  distressing  and  fatal  disease  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  any 
reader,  and  which  in  its  careful  arrangement  and  adequate  treatment 
of  all  difficulties  will  be  simply  invaluable  to  the  student.  We  are 
surprised  that  neither  Dr.  Seegen  nor  other  recent  writers  allude  to 
codeia  which  was  recommended  in  diabetes  by  Pavy,  and  which  we 
ourselves  have  found  very  useful  in  many  cases. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  medical  men  in  Great  Britain  who  could 
write  invaluable  treatises  on  idiocy  did  they  undertake  to  do  so.  Some- 
how or  other  they  shrink  from  the  task.  This  is  not  only  to  be  re- 
gretted on  the  special  ground  of  the  interests  of  the  idiot  himself,  but 
on  the  general  ground  of  scientific  investigation.  The  *'  reversions" 
which  betray  themselves  to  a  careful  student  of  these  imperfect  organ- 
isms must  have  a  priceless  value  for  the  student  of  the  developmental 
history  of  man,  and  how  important  such  observations  may  and  do  prove 
themselves  to  be  is  evident  from  the  extensive  use  of  them  by  Mr. 
Darwin  in  his  last  volume,  as  they  were  supplied  to  him  by  the  able 
director  of  the  West  Biding  Asylum,  Dr.  Crichton  Browne.  Dr. 
Ireland's'^  pamphlet  is  a  slight  contribution,  but  we  hope  it  may  be  a 
prelude  to  the  publication  of  more  extended  researches.  One  point  in 
it  we  notice  especially,  which  is  that  abnormal  faculties,  or  rather 
faculties  in  disproportional  excess,  so  far  from  being  common  in  idiots, 
as  we  too  often  suppose,  are  really  very  rare.  We  ourselves,  who  have 
no  special  knowledge  of  the  matter,  had  certainly  believed  that  musical 
and  arithmetical  ability  was  often  seen  in  idiots.  Being  ourselves  dull 
at  numbers,^we  had  even  hugged  the  belief  that  there  was  some  hidden 
sympathy  between  *^  calculating  boys"  and  idiots.  But  we  must  be 
convinced  of  our  error,  in  spite  of  our  experience  of  one  epileptic  boy  of 
congenital  deficiency,  who  is  always  clever  at  figures,  and  who  spins 
the  most  rapid  and  elaborate  webs  of  calculation  as  he  recovers  from 
his  attacks.  His  brother,  also  mentally  defective,  has  that  faculty  in 
marvellous  excess,  which,  we  believe,  is  the  groundwork  of  instruction 
for  young  thieves,  the  faculty,  that  is,  of  passing  quickly  through  a 
room  or  a  shop  and  of  afterwards  describing  its  contents.  This  boy 
brings  away  a  knowledge  of  minute  detail  even  down  to  the  intricacies 
of  the  patterns  on  the  walls. 

»  <'  The  Deficiencies  of  Idiota."    By  Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland.    Edinburgh :  1878. 
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MR.  HAY  WARD  has  done  well  in  bringing  together  those  interest- 
ing Essays*  from  his  pen  which  have,  during  th^  last  ten  or  fifteen 
yearji  appeared  in  various  quarterly  and  other  reviews.     There  is  indeed 
no  valid  objection  to  this  mode  of  republication,  although  it  is  now 
and  again  reviled  by  critics  who  call  in  each  case  for  some  special 
reason  why  the  essay  which  has  first  seen  the  light  in  a  fugitive  paper, 
should  make  any  claim  to  permanent  attention.   Of  essays  which  ha?e 
a  necessarily  temporary  interest  we  do  not  speak.   Such  an  interest 
will  depend  upon  the  subject,     A  suspended  answer  to  some  public 
question,  a  speculative  discussion  of  some  future  event,  may  be  suhjects 
of  supreme  interest,  but  the  interest  will  be  transitory,  for  it   will 
cease  when  the  question  is  answered,  and  the  evtnt  realized.     But  an 
essay  which  has  a  value  in  itself  deserves  a  more^lasting  life  than  the 
pages  of  a  magazine  can  guarantee.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  unitj 
of  subject,  or  chronological  connexion  should  alone  be  permitted  to 
confer  the  right  of  separate  existence,  for  there  is  a  unity  as  actual  as 
that  of  subject  or  connexion,  the  unity  of  style  and  uniform  excellence. 
And  this  unity  Mr.  Hayward's  essays  possess.     They  have  a  literary 
individuality,  which,  though  not  very  striking  nor  very  valuable,  is 
always  pleasing.     Tlie  biographical  portion  of  these  volumes  is  the 
best.     It  deals  with  personages  as  widely  separated  as  Kichard  IIL, 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Lady  Palmerston,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 
Edward  Livingstone,  and  is  full  of  anecdote  and  epigram.     With  the 
later  subjects  of  his  biographies  Mr.  Hay  ward  was  often  personally  in- 
timate, and  his  own  recollections  enliven  the  general  information  which 
is  open  to  all.     No  one  can  tell  an  anecdote  better  than  Mr.  Hay  ward, 
and  few  writers  have  a  larger  or  selector  store  of  them  at  command. 
Moreover  he  never  tells  a  poor  one.     The  papers  on  "  The  Pearls  and 
Mock  Pearls  of  History,"  and  the  **  Varieties  of  History  and  Art,"  are 
good  examples  of  his  style  at  its  best.     The  essay  on  '*  Dumas"  goes 
naturally  with  these,  as  does  likewise  the  account  of  Frederic  Ton 
Genz,  the  eccentric  pamphleteer  of  the  Napoleonic  era.     The  literaiy 
estimates   in  these  volumes  fall  short  of  the  social  records.     Mr. 
Hayward's  writings  remind  us  rather  of  the  brilliant  conversationalist 
than  of  the  sober  critic.     Anecdote,  scraps  of  curious  information, 
selected  gems  from  the  dining-tables,  and  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
best  society  form  the   staple  of  his   interesting  notices.     He  knowi 
who   has  the  finest  set  of  buttons  d  la  Watteau,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  process  by  which  the  Venetian  ladies  produced  the  golden 
tint  of  their  hair.     He  has  the  letters  of  Lord  Buiwer  to  the  Princess 
of  Lichtensteiu,  and  he  is  able  to  form  a  good  and  generous  estimate 
of  the  social  excellences  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
many  other  members  of  the  aristocracy  ;  iVom  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Hayward's  two  volumes  are  pleasant  reading,  and  that  he  did 
well,  as  we  said  before,  to  republish  his  scattered  essays. 

^  "  Biographical  and  Critical  Eaaayi."    Reprinted  from  Beviewi.     By  A  Hay- 
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The  objection  to  a  republication  of  essays,'  which  has  indeed  been 
suggested  by  critics  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hay  ward,  would,  if  acted  upon, 
deprive  us  likewise  of  Mr.  Freeman's  second  series  of  historical  papers^ 
all  of  which  have  appeared  before,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  magazines 
which  have  had  Mr.  Hayward  as  a  contributor.  But  the  loss  in  this 
latter  case  would  be  incomparably  greater.  We  can  ill  miss  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Freeman  has  written ;  and  by  the  present  re-issue,  Mr. 
Freeman  has  almost  another  generation  for  audience,  since  some 
of  the  present  articles  bear  a  date  twenty  years  old.  We  welcomed 
with  pleasure  the  first  series  of  these  papers;  this  second  series, 
though  older,  is  in  most  respects  even  better.  It  is  also  entirely 
different  in  its  range  of  subjects,  which  belong  to  classical  times. 
The  essays  have  been  re-written,  and  Mr.  Freeman  admits  with 
candour  that  he  found  much  to  improve  in  the  English  of  the 
earlier  writings.  He  mentions  this  for  the  "encouragement  of 
younger  writers,  whose  common  temptation  it  is  to  write  in  an 
elevated  style.'*  Occasionally,  too,  he  comments  in  an  amusing 
way  upon  the  vehemence  of  his  earlier  expression^,  as  for  instance  in 
his  essay  on  "Ancient  Greece  and  Mediaeval  Italy,"  and  in  that  on 
Mommsen's  "  History  of  Rome."  But  generally  the  purged  style  which 
Mr.  Freeman  adopts  is  faultless,  and  the  matter  is  equal  to  the  style. 
The  estimates  of  Mommsen's  History  of  Bome  and  Curtius's  His- 
tory of  Greece  are  valuable  to  students  who  are  apt  to  swear  perpetual 
allegiance  to  the  newest  theorist  in  history  or  politics.  But  even  the 
purged  and  studied  style  of  Mr.  Freeman  is  sometimes  vehement. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  two  great  German  historians,  he  forgets  that  he 
has  set  himself  as  the  model  of  style  to  "younger  writers"  who  might 
have  been  "  discouraged"  if  he  had  found  his  own  first  style  as  pure  as 
his  present  language.  Of  Mommsen's  language  he  says, "  No  one  can 
give  the  honourable  name  of  High-Dutch  to  the  half- Welsh  jargon  of 
Mommsen."  Again  he  speaks  of  his  "  knock-me-down  style" 
(p.  149),  and  adds  (p.  270)  the  serious  charge  that  "  Mommsen  has 
no  notion  whatever  of  right  and  wrong."  Yet  this  purified  English 
admits  the  expression,  **He  does  not  go  in  for  Catalina"  (p.  270), 
from  which  we  infer  that  Mr.  Freeman  intended  to  encourage 
a  class  of  very  young  writers  indeed.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
Mr.  Freeman's  general  style  is  faultless.  Moreover,  the  essays  them- 
selves have  a  value  which  does  not  depend  upon  style.  The  sketch  of 
"  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,"  which  is  given  in  the  eighth  chapter,  is 
admirable  for  the  justice  it  does  to  that  great  and  dazzling  character. 
The  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  work  on  "  Homer,"  seems  to  us  some- 
what too  flattering.  The  book  referred  to  is  one  that  will  be  read 
more  by  students  of  Mr.  Gladstone  than  by  students  of  Homer ;  and 
it  is  simple  exaggeration  to  say  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  "  He  has  done 
such  justice  to  Homer  and  his  age  as  Homer  has  never  received  out  of 
hie  own  land"  (p.  92).  But  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  carp  at  this 
admirable  republication.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  just  a  tone  of  some- 

*  "Historical  Eflsays.**    By  £.  A  FreemaD,  M.A     Second  Series.     London  : 
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tiling  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Freeman,  a  half-heard  note  of  self-assertioQ 
perhaps,  which  awakens  a  feeling  of  opposition.  The  historian  seems 
to  he  convincing  you  against  jour  will.  But  in  every  case  conviction 
follows  his  clear  and  unanswerable  arguments. 

Another  republication'  is  before  us  in  the  brilliant  series  of  short 
papers  upon  the  leading  men  of  the  third  French  Republic.  They 
are  upon  the  whole  just,  though  sometimes  severe.  The  best  p»- 
haps  is  that  upon  Victor  Hugo.  We  will  quote  the  concluding 
words: — 

*'  Poet,  artist,  novelist,  dramatist,  orator,  statesman,  letter-writer,  essajis^ 
editor,  advocate,  and  song-maker !  He  has  done  all  forms  of  brain  work 
excellently  well.  Whatever  worth  and  genius  can  accomplish  is  still  possible 
to  Victor  Hugo,  and  he  may  yet  take  part  in  the  regeneration  of  his  oonntiy. 
If  he  has  suffered  something  from  the  misrepresentation  of  fools,  and  some- 
thing from  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  he  has  loved  with  such  passionate 
fervour,  he  must  find  consolation  in  his  own  gallant  words,  now  echoing 
everywhere  through  the  world  Hke  the  notes  of  a  clarion  with  a  silver  mvaxS, 
*  God  suffers  not  the  precious  fruit  of  sorrow  to  grow  upon  a  branch  too  weak 
to  bear  it." 

Three  essays  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Kingsley*  have  been  reprinted  from 
the  I^orth  British  JReview,  and  make  a  very  handy  volume.  The 
first  gives  its  title  to  the  book,  wherein  Mr.  Kingsley  makes  out  a 
good  case  for  the  poetry  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  tinged  with  that 
colour  of  Biblical  expression  which  Mr.  Kingsley  knows  so  well  ho«r 
to  lay  on,  and  which  accounts  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  style ;  but  his  words  for  Milton  are  strong  with  tbe 
strength  of  truth.  The  second  essay  is  upon  Sir  Walter  Kaleieh  and 
his  time,  and  the  third  is  the  well-known  review  of  Proude'a  "  History 
of  England."  These  essays  have  had  the  fortune  of  meeting  manjr 
readers,  and  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  speak  of  them  at  any  lengtib, 
for  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  they  have  been  republished  before. 

ProfessorVdmb^ry ,  the  extraordinary  linguist  and  traveller,  has  brought 
his  rare  accomplishments  to  a  task*  which  no  one  less  excellentlyequipped 
than  himself  could  have  achieved.  The  country  beyond  the  Oxus  has 
hitherto  remained  almost  unknown  to  history ;  even  Orientalists  have 
liad  little  opportunity  of  piercing  the  darkness  which  involved  Traos- 
oxiana.  Thus,  a  series  of  princes,  and  even  whole  dynasties,  have  pasaed 
away,  regarding  whom,  as  the  Professor  says,  "  scarcely  anything  his 
as  yet  been  written  in  Asia,[and  not  a  single  word  in  Europe."  mtii 
these  dynasties  the  second  part  of  Professor  Vdmb6ry*s  book  deals :  it 
occupies  entirely  new  ground,  and  has  no  predecessors.  For  the  earlier 
part  our  author  has  used  the  historical  works  edited  and  translat^ 
by  Orientalists,  or  has  consulted  the  original  manuscripts ;  but  his 

>  *<  Men  of  the  Third  Bepablio."  Beprinted  with  Uxgo  additiaos  from  thi 
DaUy  Newi.     Strahan  and  Co. 

*  "  Flays  and  Puritans,  and  other  Historical  Essays."  By  Charles  Kingalfl^ 
London  :  Macmillaa  aud  Co. 

«  '*  History  of  Bokhara,  from  the  Earliest  Period  down  to  the  Prtsenk"  Bf 
ArminiuB  V^mb^ry,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Univenity  of  Ptitk 
London :  H.  S.  King. 
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chief  power  has  resulted  from  his  acquaintance  with  new  or  unknown 
manuscripts  recently  brought  back  from  Central  Asia.  Some  of  these 
which  he  enumerates  seem  very  valuable,  and  are  in  his  possession. 
Again,  there  is  the  Shetbani-namehy  a  MS.  unique  in  Europe,  which 
contains  a  picture  of  the  ethical,  social,  and  political  condition  of 
Tiansoxiana,  whose  value  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  the  property 
of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  and  has,  it  is  true,  been  catalogued 
by  FlUgel ;  but  as  it  is  written  in  the  Tchagataian  language,  of  which 
he  was  ignorant,  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  available.  This  manu- 
script has  been  largely  used  by  our  author  in  his  account  of  the 
Ozbegs,  and  of  Shei*bani  MehemmedKhan.  The  clear  straightforward 
style  of  the  book  leads  us  by  many  unknown  ways  amongst  strange 
Oriental  people,  but  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  no  more  striking 
character  than  the  great  Emir  Timour — ^better  known  in  Europe  as 
Tamerlane — the  conqueror  of  Asia.  His  troubled  youth  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  court  at  Samarkand  are  ably  recorded  by  Professor 
Yamb^y.  That  court,  indeed,  when  at  the  zenith  of  its  glory  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  out  of  the  stories  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  One 
traveller  has  described  the  festivities  celebrated  in  the  plain  of  Kanigul 
*^  the  mine  of  flowers."  Fifteen  thousand  bell-like  tents,  each  with 
its  many-coloured  flag,  contained  the  rejoicing  people,  and  the  gorgeous 
curtain-palaces  of  the  king  and  nobles  gleamed  with  silken  domes  and 
pinnacles.  This  airy  town  was  the  scene  of  feasts  and  merry-making. 
The  bill  of  fare  is  not  given  of  any  Tartar  feast,  but  mutton  and 
horseflesh  are  mentioned  as  the  favourite  dishes,  and  *^  boza"  and 
'^idmis,"  whatever  these  may  be,  as  the  favourite  liquors.  These 
Uquors  were  (we  may  presume)  alcoholic,  for  the  first  hero  who  fell 
down  dead-drunk  was  rewarded  with  a  title  of  distinction.  Professor 
Yimb^ry  adds : — 

"The  aesthetic  spirit  of  the  Tartars  required  everything  to  be  done  on  a 
cobssal  scale,  and  no  dinner  was  therefore  reckoned  perfect  at  which  horses 
were  not  served  up  roasted  whole,  and  at  which  the  wine  flagons  were  not  both 
extremely  numerous  and  of  an  enormous  size.  These  flagons  and  bowls  were 
ran^d  in  rows,  forming  as  it  were  an  avenue  up  to  Timour's  tents ;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  other  similar  vessels  were  placed  at  different  points  of  the 
city  of  tents,  protected  bv  umbrellas,  and  periodically  filled  either  with  wine  or 
cream  and  sugar  for  the  Denefit  of  the  people  at  large." 

But  the  glory  of  Tamerlane  did  not  depend  upon  these  incidental 
displays  of  barbaric  splendour.  In  spite  of  the  constant  wars  and 
troubles  which  attended  his  reign,  there  was  manifest  an  unmistakeable 
awakening  of  intellect  both  in  art  and  religion.  Poets  and  mystics 
were  not  rare,  and  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Tamerlane.  Alimed 
Kermani,  the  poet,  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  and  made 
jokes — not  very  good  ones — at  his  expense.  Djezeri,  the  Arabic  lexi- 
cographist,  lived  at  his  court,  and  the  colleges  of  Bokhara,  Samarkand, 
and  Kesh  were  filled  with  a  learned  professoriate.  This  history  of 
Bokhara  brings  down  events  to  the  present  day.  The  once  splendid 
palace  of  Tamerlane  is  now  a  Bussian  hospital.  Bokhara,  "  the  chief 
pillar  of  lalamism" — whither  Turanian  pilgrims  came  to  touch  the 
blue  pedestal  of  Timour's  throne  with  their  foreheads — echoes  to  the 
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steps  of  soldiers  and  merchants  of  the  West,  and  a  dark  cbud  hangs 
over  the  horizon  of  Islam. 

In  some  respects  the  work*  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  resembles  the  work 
of  Professor  Vdmb^ry.     It  explores  ground  which  is  practically  un- 
broken.    Modem  historians  have  failed  to  recognise  the  real  position 
of  Parthia,  as  a  rival  State  to  Eome  not  much  inferior  to  that  great 
power  during  three  most  interesting  centuries.     Mr.  Bawlinson  main- 
tains that  from  the  time  of  Pompey's  Eastern  conquests  to  the  fall  of 
the  Empire,  there  was  always  in  the  world  a  second  power,  civilized 
or  semi-civilized,  which  balanced  Borne,  and  acted  as  a  counterpoise 
and  a  check — the  power  of  Parthia.     With  a  view  of  vindicating  this 
theory,  already  set  forth  in  the  author's  '^  Manual  of  Ancient  History," 
he  has  written  the  present  work  as  supplemental  to  the  Greek  and 
Boman  histories  in  which  those  periods  are  commonly  studied.  It  ¥idll  be 
seen  therefore  that  Mr.  Bawlinson  takes  up  his  position  upon  unoccupied 
territory.     The  whole  history  is  well  treated,  and  presents  such  a 
complete  view  of  the  State  as  we  should  have  expected  from  a  historian 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  caUbre.     The  real  significance  of  Parthian  history 
begins  with  the  reign  of  Mithridates  I.     This  monarch  in  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  years,  transformed  an  insignificant  kingdom  into  a  great 
and  flourishing  empire.    We  have  little  means  of  knowing  the  real 
economy  of  the  Parthian  coiurt,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  visited  bj 
no  author  of  repute,  and  it  is  described  in  the  vaguest  manner  bj 
classical  writers.     Yet  we  know  sufficient  of  Parthian  history  to  know 
that  Mithridates  was  both  a  successful  general  and  a  talented  organizer. 
And  it  is  the  mark  of  no  ordinary  greatness  even  amongst  great 
conquerors,  that  he  was  able  to  win  a  character  for  clemency  and 
philanthropy  whilst  he  was  consolidating  an  empire  that  lasted  for 
nearly  four  centuries.     We  cannot  now  follow  Mr.  Bawlinson  through 
his  excellent  narrative  of  the  Parthian  and  Boman  wars,  until  the 
time  when  the  star  of   Parthia  set,  and    the  arms   of  Artaxerxes 
transferred  the  empire  to  Persia.    The  two  chapters  which  close  the 
book  will  do  much  to  bring  before  the  student  a  clear  and  vigoroos 
picture  of  Parthian  civilization.    The  architectural  remains  of  thai 
nation  are  still  imposing.     The  city  of  Hatra,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, by  its  fallen  columns  and  sculptured  pilasters  testifies  in  its 
ruins  to  the  former  greatness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  woodcuts 
which  the  present  volume  contains  will  enable  the  student  to  ap- 
preciate the  position  of  Parthian  art.     And  the  highest  praise  which 
we  can  give  to  this  volume  has  been  given,  when  we  say  that  it 
is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  other  works  upon  kindred  subjects  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned  author. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  "  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athenian  War"'  is  one  of 
those  rare  books  which  at  once  claim  and  take  the  very  highest  place 
which  their  subject  can  g^ve  them.     It  is  a  book  which  by  its  style  and 

*|*The  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy;  or,  the  Geography,  History,  aod 
Antiquities  of  Parthia."  By  Greorge  Bawlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterboiy. 
London :  Longmans. 

^  *'  The  History  of  Sicily  to  the  Athenian  War,  with  Elucidations  of  the  Sicilim 
Odes  of  Pindar."    By  W.  Wattiss  Lloyd.    London  :  John  Murray. 
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by  its  method  ranks  itself  with  the  great  historical  works  that  deal 
with  classical  antiquity.  It  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and  learned,  and 
reads  like  the  work  of  some  well-known  historian  with  whom  we  are 
familiar,  and  which  we  have  laid  aside  to  read  again.  Half  of  it  deals 
with  the  early  history  of  Sicily ;  another  half  is  devoted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  those  odes  of  Pindar  which  are  connected  with  Sicilian  victors 
in  the  great  games.  Upon  these  subjects,  we  are  mistaken  if  it  is  not 
henceforth  the  authority.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  the  tangled  threads 
of  Pindaric  song  more  lightly  unravelled,  or  the  artful  inversions  and 
complexities  of  epinician  music  more  delicately  resolved,  and  rewound 
into  the  strands  of  history.  It  is  a  book  which  cannot  well  be  quoted, 
but  which  henceforth  must  be  read  by  the  students  of  Pindar.  Our 
chief  feeling  is  one  of  wonder  that  we  have  not  met  Mr.  Lloyd  upon 
this  field  before,  and  one  of  hope  that  we  may  meet  him  there  again. 

The  unpretending  book  which  Mr.  Marsh  has  written  upon  Venice* 
is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  instructive.  Mr.  Marsh  has  gone  for  his  in- 
formation to  that  as  yet  neariy  unworked  mine — the  State  Papers. 
Those  which  we  recently  noticed  in  this  Review  have  been  of  especial 
service  to  him,  and  facts  hitherto  unobserved  have  thrown  a  hght 
upon  portions  of  history  which  would  otherwise  have  been  obscure. 
Two  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  present  volume  which  we  may 
mention  here.  Prom  the  Venetian  State  Papers  we  Jeam  that  in  1486 
Columbus  made  a  piratical  attack  upon  the  Venetian  galleys.  In  most 
Lives  of  the  discoverer  this  year  has  been  left  a  blank.  This  act  of 
piracy  is  recorded  only  in  the  State  papers.  Again,  the  visit  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Venetian  galleys,  when  they  were  lying  at  Southampton, 
is  vividly  described  in  the  Venetian  papers.  Of  course  other  authori- 
ties have  been  open  to  Mr.  Marsh,  and  he  has  used  them  with  effect. 
The  description  of  the  departure  of  the  Venetian  fleet  for  the  Crusades 
(p.  31)  is  a  good  instance  of  his  pictorial  style,  and  the  history  of  the 
Polo  family  and  of  the  great  traveller  Marco  (ch.  vi.)  is  well  told. 
The  war  with  Genoa  and  the  war  with  the  treacherous  Duke  of  Milan 
are  full  of  incidents  which  lose  none  of  their  interest  in  Mr.  Marsh's 
story.  We  commend  especially  the  account  of  Sorbolo  the  Candian 
engineer,  who  carried  six  large  galleys  and  twenty-five  barques  up  the 
mountain  of  Peneda,  and  brought  them  in  to  the  Lake  Garda,  to  the 
wild  amazement  of  the  Milanese,  who  believed  that  they  saw  a  mirage 
when  their  eyes  fell  upon  this  amphibious  flotilla.  The  story  of  the 
Venetian  glass  factory  is  no  less  interesting,  and  the  description  of 
the  millefiori  and  lace-work  goblets  with  their  diamond  threads  is. 
particularly  good.  It  is  astonishing  to  remember  with  how  many 
great  names  in  science,  literature,  and  art  the  single  city  of  Venice 
brings  us  in  contact.  And  no  one  can  more  gracefully  introduce  his 
readers  to  these  aristocrats  of  the  Adriatic  than  Mr.  Marsh. 

The  handbook  of  mythology'  which  Mr.  Murray  sends  us  is  based 
upon  the  well-known  German  work  of  Petiscus,  which  has  already 
reached  a  seventeenth  edition.     The  older  English  works  upon  the 

^  "  Venice  and  the  VeDetianR."     By  John  B.  Marsh.     Strahan  and  Co. 
**'M.inual  of   Mythology.*'      By  Alexander    S.   Murray.      London:    Asber 
and  Co. 
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same  subject  are  notoriously  faulty.    Lempri^e's  work,  like  Gold- 
smith's histories,  has  ceased  to  find  acceptance,  while  tiie  form  of  Dc 
Smith's  excellent  works  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired.     In  this  neat 
manual  we  have  a  general  conspectus  of  the  ancient  deities,  we  lean 
their  histories,  and  we  may  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  muetfaod  in 
which  they  were  conventionally  represented.     Though  moat  of  tlie 
work  is  based  upon  that  of  Petiscus,  the  introduction  has  been  entMj 
rewritten.     In  this  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  gods  originated,  and  to  point  out  the  influence  of  such 
belief  with  special  reference  to  the  ancient  Greeks.    The  artides  them- 
selves are  well  written  or  translated ;  we  have  had  no  means  of  afioe^ 
taining  how  far  the  English  version  is  original*    But  we  think  thai  i 
more  evident  partition  should  have  been  made  between  the  theologiei 
of  Greece  and  Borne  ;  sufficient  confusion  has  already  arisen  from  the 
identification  of  Greek  and  Roman  deities.     We  are  in  fact  only  begin- 
ning to  recover  a  right  view  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  misleading  to  see 
"Vestal  Vii^s,"  "Hephasstos   or  Vulcan,"  ''Bemeter  or  Cerei»" 
"  Terminus,"  *'  Pan,"  and  *'  Faunus'*  following  one  another  in  close 
succession.     We  notice,  moreover,  that  the  Manual  is  designed  Dor 
''art  students"  and  ''general  readers,"  and  that  it  contains  plates oa 
toned  paper  representing  seventy-fiix  mythological  subjects.     What 
the  art  students  will  think  of  these  seventy-six  toned  plates  we  do 
not  of  course  know,  but  to  the  general  reader  they  are  repulsive  in 
an  extreme  degree.    The  toned  paper  is  of  a  faint  offensive  ydlow, 
and  the  engravings  are  feeble  and  misty.    Nothing  could  be  more 
miserable  than  the  representation  of  the  **  Laokoon"  group  (oppoBite 
p.  310),  unless  it  be  that  of  the  "  Diana  of  Ephesus"  (p.  138),  and  of 
the  *'  Pallas-Athene  of  Pheidias"  (p.  112).     Against  this  latter  repre- 
sentation we  protest  most  strongly.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  t 
second  edition  this  yellow  paper  will  give  way  to  something  more 
healthy;  at  present  the  plates  positively  mar  the  effect  of  the  lettopress. 
We  will  now  pass  into  the  region  of  personal  biography.     ' 
The  life  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,^®  by  Mr.Brooke,  is  one  whidi 
has  been  before  the  world  for  some  time.     It  is  not  surprising  thit  a 
new  edition  has  been  called  for.     To  write  a  volume  of  sermons  whieh 
should  win  the  suffrages  of  all  classes,  which  should  be  read  by  all 
sects,  which  should  not  be   spoken  of  with  contempt  by  men  of 
advanced  culture,  and  which  should  be  to  many  men  the  bans  of  their 
religious  faith,  is  a  work  which  can  be  done  in  these  days  by  veiy  few. 
Mr.  Robertson  did  it.    It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  his  biographj 
should  be  frequently  called  for.    Mr.  Brooke  has  executed  the  iaek  en- 
trusted to  him  admirably.     His  introduction  contains  by  implication, 
rather  than  by  explicit  utterance,  an  excellent  estimate  of  the  bring 
and  amiable  character  of  Robertson.    He  belongs  himself  to  that  6eo> 
tion  of  the  English  Church  which  clings  to  spiritualism,  while  it  does 
not  reject  progress.   He  is  more  tolerant  than  Robertson,  for  he  thinks 
that  he  showed  but  scant  justice  to  the  Evangelical  School,  and  did 

^^  "Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.   Robertson.**    Edited  by  Stopfoid  A. 
Brooke,  "M.A.    New  edition.   2  vols.    H.  S.  King  and  Co. 
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not  allow  sufficient  merit  to  their  theology.  But  Mr.  Brooke  speaks 
with  no  uncertain  sound  upon  some  topics.  We  agree  with  much  that 
he  says,  and  we  accept  many  of  his  conclusions,  but  we  hesitate  to 
accept  them  all.  He  thinks  (p.  xii.)  that  the  spirit  of  the  Beeord 
newspaper  is  the  "  very  spirit  of  the  devil*'  He  may,  indeed,  be  right, 
or  he  may  be  wrong,  we  ourselyes  cannot  decide,  since  we  know  too 
little  of  the  parties  compared ;  but  with  regard  to  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Robertson  and  the  periodical  mentioned,  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Brooke  takes  the  right  view.  And  generally  in  Mr.  Brooke's  part  of 
the  work  before  us,  there  is  visible  a  healthy  effort  after  toleration 
which  harmonizes  with  the  subject  of  his  biography.  And  it  woukl 
he  strange  if  the  character  of  Frederick  Bob^ison  did  not  exercise 
a  strong  fascination  upon  many  devout  minds.  He  united  high  culture 
with  personal  devotion,  and  a  heroic  military  enthusiasm  with  a 
gracious  habit  of  self-sacrifice.     He  says  of  himself : — 

"There  is  something  of  combaiiveness  in  me  which  prevents  the  whole 
vigour  being  drawn  out,  except  when  I  have  an  antagonist  to  deal  with,  a 
falsehood  to  quell,  or  a  wrong  to  avenge.  Never  till  then  does  my  mind  feel 
quite  alive.  Could  I  have  chosen  my  own  period  of  the  world  to  have  lived  in, 
and  my  own  type  of  life,  it  should  be  the  feudal  ages,  and  the  Ufe  of  a  Cid,  the 
redresser  of  all  wrongs." 

Mingled  with  these  feelings,  there  was  in  his  mind  what  Mr.  Brooke 
describes  as  ''  that  slight  tinge  of  noble  superstition  which  made  at  once 
the  strength  and  weakness  of  ancient  religious  chivalry."  In  a  letter 
irom  Brighton,  Bobertson  says  of  himself  (p.  47) ': — 

**I  remember  when  a  very,  very  young  boy  going  out  shooting  with  my 
father,  and  praying,  as  often  as  the  dog  came  to  a  pomt  that  he  might  kill  the 
bird.  As  he  did  not  always  do  this,  and  as  sometimes  there  would  occur 
Mae  points,  my  heart  got  bewildered.  I  believe  I  began  to  doubt  sometimes 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,  sometimes  the  lawfulness  of  field-sports.  Once  too  I 
recollect  when  I  was  taken  up  with  nine  other  boys  at  school  to  be  unjustly 
punished,  I  praved  to  escape  the  shame.  The  master,  previously  to  flos|^ing 
the  others,  said  to  me,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  whole  school, '  Little 
boy,  I  excuse  you :  I  have  particular  reasons  for  it,'  and  in  fact  I  was  never 
flogged  during  the  three  years  I  was  at  that  school.  That  incident  settled 
my  mind  for  a  long  time." 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1847  that  Mr.  Robertson  came  to  Brighton, 
and  began  the  attractive  style  of  preaching  which  gave  him  fame. 
The  French  Kevolution  of  1848  stirred  him  unusually.  Writing  that 
year,  he  says : — 

''Some  outlines  of  a  Kingdom  of  Christ  be^in  to  glimmer,  albeit  very  faintly 
and  far  off,  perhaps  bv  many,  many  centuries.  I^vertheless,  a  few  strokes 
of  the  rou^n  sketch  by  a  masterhand  are  worth  the  seeing,  though  no  one 
knows  yet  now  they  shall  be  filled  up.  And  those  bold,  free,  dashmg  marks 
are  made  too  plainly  to  be  ever  done  out  again.  Made  in  blood  as  they 
always  are,  and  made  somewhat  rudely  ;  but  the  Masterhand  is  visible 
through  the  great  red  blotches  on  the  canvas  of  the  universe.  I  could  almost 
say  sometimes  in  fulness  of  heart,  '  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.' " 

A  cry  was  soon  raised  agiunst  him  in  Brighton,  but  he  attracted 
immense  numbers  of  the  working  men  to  his  sermons,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  his  ministry.    A 
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wider  popularity  soon  became  a  torture  to  him,  and  Le  was  morbidlj 
sensitive  to  false  admiration.  In  1851  he  was  attacked,  together 
with  Mr.  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Professor  Kingsley,  by  the  Beeord 
newspaper,  and  accused  of  socialistic  opinions.  The  letters  which  Mr. 
Brooke  gives  in  reference  to  this  period  are  of  considerable  interest 
?rwo  years  later  Frederick  Robertson  died.  We  shall  not  quote  much 
of  Mr.  Brooke's  concluding  chapter,  but  we  will  close  our  notice  with 
the  following  testimony  to  the  general  popularity  of  Mr.  Kobertson's 
sermons : — 

"  Working  men  and  women  have  spoken  of  them  with  delight.  Clergymen 
of  the  most  opposed  views  to  his  keep  them  in  their  bookcases  and  on  their 
desks.  Dissenting  preachers  speak  or  them  with  praise.  Men  of  the  bosinesi 
world  have  written  to  say  that  they  have  felt  in  reading  them  that  Christianitr 
was  a  power  and  a  life,  and  that  its  spirit  was  that  of  a  sound  mind.  All 
sections  of  the  press,  even  those  of  such  widely-separated  principles  as  the 
Guardian  and  the  Westminster  Review,  have  expressed  even  while  they  du- 
agreed  with  their  views,  sympathy  with  their  Christian  feeling  and  nohle 
thought.  There  has,  however,  been  one  conspicuous  exception :  the  Becori 
newspaper  has  been  faithful  to  its  nature." 

Amongst  the  lectures  and  addresses  which  form  part  of  the  worb 
of  Mr.  Robertson,  there  was  one"  which  showed  how  nearly  the  *^la 
Memoriam"  of  Mr.  Tennyson  had  taken  hold  of  the  mind  of  the 
Brighton  clergyman.  He  says  of  it :  "  It  is  simply  one  of  the  most 
victorious  songs  that  ever  poet  chanted.  Readers  who  never  dream 
of  mastering  the  plan  of  a  work  before  they  pretend  to  criticise  details 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  perceive  that  the  wail  passes  into  a  solemn 
and  peaceful  beauty  before  it  closes."  The  present  analysis  of  the 
Memorial  Poem  is  designed  to  make  the  general  reader  acquainted 
with  its  design.  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a  heading  or  thesis  to 
each  lay  ;  but  there  are  students  of  the  poem  to  whom  this  will  be 
useful.     It  is  executed  with  perfect  taste  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  certain  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers  wheneyer 
he  takes  up  his  pen.  He  interested  us  in  the  school  life  of  a  Bugby 
boy,  and  his  memoir  of  his  brother,"  Mr.  George  Hughes,  though  con« 
taining  no  sensation  or  incident  is  interesting  too.  It  may  very  well 
be  connected  with  the  life  of  Frederick  Robertson,  for  George  Hughes 
seems  to  have  been  a  lay  Robertson,  cultivated,  manly,  and  honour- 
able. Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  thinks  this  short  biography  may  be 
interesting  to  Englishmen  in  general,  because  he  believes  that  its 
subject  was  only  "  a  good  specimen  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  of 
high  culture,  high  courage,  high  principle,  who  are  living  their  own 
quiet  lives  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  from  John  o'  Groats  to  the 
Land's  End,  bringing  up  their  families  in  the  love  of  God  and  their 
neighbour,  and  keeping  the  atmosphere  round  them  clean  and  pure  and 
strong  by  their  example ;  men  who  would  come  to  the  front,  and 
might  be  relied  on  in  any  serious  national  crisis."     A  great  part  of 

"  "  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  *  In  MemorUm.'  *•  By  the  late  Ecv.  F.  W. 
Robertson  of  Brighton.     4th  edition.     London  :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

'^  ''  Memoir  of  a  Brother."    By  Thomas  Hughes.  London  :  IdacmillaQ  and  Co. 
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this  book  is  occupied  with  Bugbj,  and  ifc  is  the  most  interesting 
part.  George  Hughes  when  at  school  received  delightful  letters 
from  his  father,  some  of  which  are  given  here  in  full,  and  which 
diminish  our  wonder  at  the  success  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  such 
co-operation.  Not  that  the  co-operation  was  in  matters  of  school- 
discipline,  hut  in  the  establishment  of  a  manly  honest  spirit  in 
the  boy  himself.  Indeed,  George  Hughes  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
once  in  trouble  with  the  Doctor,  though  his  character  suffered  only 
temporary  eclipse.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  letters  which  he 
himself  received  at  Rugby  with  those  which  he  sent  his  own  sons  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later.  George  gets  into  trouble  with  Dr.  Arnold 
on  account  of  some  Italian  image-vendor,  whose  wares  were  put  up 
for  "  cock-shy es"  in  the  "  close,'*  and  owing  to  the  accurate  aiming  of 
the  Kugbeians,  broken.     His  father  justly  writes :  "It  would  have 

been  more  manly  and  creditable  if  you  had  broken  the  head  of 

or  some  pompous  country  booby  in  your  back  settlement,  than  smashed 
the  fooleries  of  this  poor  Pagan  Jew'*  (videlicet,  the  Italian),  "which  were 
to  him  both  funds  and  landed  estate.'*  Many  years  afterwards  his  own 
son  is  in  trouble  for  a  "  towel-fight,"  and  George  writes  :  "  Your  *  war- 
dance'  amused  us  excessively,  and  of  course  there  is  no  harm  in  a 
war-dance ;  but  if  it  is  forbidden,  what  an  old  goose  you  are  to  risk 
having  impositions  and  extra  lessons  for  it!  But  schoolboys  are 
always  the  same,  and  I  can't  expect  you  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  always  well  to  give  to  the  world  memoirs  intended, 
like  the  present,  for  a  single  family.  The  author  says  himself,  that  he 
has  "  a  sense  of  discomfort  and  annoyance  at  having  the  veil  even 
partially  lifted  from  the  intimacies  of  a  private  family  circle."  But  he 
has  a  large  audience  who  will  deal  tenderly  with  everything  that  he 
writes ;  and  there  is  no  public  school  where  he  has  not  many  friends 
for  whom  he  may  as  confidently  write  as  for  his  own  sons  and 
nephews. 

"  Ready,  0  Ready,"  "  is  a  book  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
by  Mr.  Hughes.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  the  captain  of  the  Cum- 
herland  training-ship,  and  is  a  thoroughly  strong,  exciting  book 
lor  boys.  The  writer  has  the  chivalrous,  religious,  military  spirit 
which  characterized  the  heroes  of  our  last  two  books.  Indeed  it  is 
curious  to  see  how  one  tone  runs  through  them  all.  We  will  take 
a  paragraph  from  the  present  work,  and  we  would  ask  our  readers, 
if  it  might  not  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Hughes, 
or  Mr.  Kingsley : — 

"  If  I  were  a  public  school  commissioner,  I  should  recommend  that  a  pro- 
fessor of  manly  exercises  be  attached  to  every  school ;  he  should  be  a  gentle- 
man himself  in  order  to  teach  manliness  and  gentleness  to  others ;  and  in 
time  his  profession  would  come  to  be  recogniseu  as  a  far  higher  grade  than 
that  of  any  mere  Greek  or  Latin  inculcator.  And  specially  would  I  have 
boxing  taiight,  for  no  other  exercise  carries  with  it  the  priceless  and  manifold 
teachings  of  pain  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner.  Singlesticks  are  good  as  an 
alternative."  (p.  43.) 

i»  «*  Ready,  O  Ready !  or.  These  Forty  Years."  By  the  Captain  of  the  Cum- 
herland.     liondon  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and  Co. 
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We  had  thought  that  there  was  a  reaction  against  that  special 
school  of  Christianity  which  rejoiced  in  hard  hlows  for  the  sake  of  hard 
hlows;  hut  we  learn  from  the  Captain  of  the  Cumberland  that 
it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Robertson  had  said  (vol.  i.  p.  8),  **  I  was  rocked 
and  cradled  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the  very  name  of  such  things 
sounds  to  me  like  home."  Mr.  Hughes  (p.  84,)  gives  xis  a  picture  of 
a  battle  between  his  brother  and  a  baker  at  Oxford.  He  enters  into 
details,  and  relates  the.ill-success  of  beefsteak  as  a  curative  applica- 
tion, and  he  attributes  to  this  misadventure  his  brother's  loss  of  a 
first  class.  This  belongs  to  an  earlier  date.  But  now  comes  the 
Captain  of  the  Cumberland,  calling  upon  the  name  of  "  noble  Charles 
Kingsley"  (p.  247),  and  placing  the  professor  of  boxing  above  the 
Greek  or  Latin  "  inculcator."  What  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  this, 
and  of  the  fascination  which  such  a  mixture  of  religion  and  singlesticb 
has  over  many  minds  ?  But  "  Ready,  0  Ready  !"  is  a  readable  book, 
and  we  can  conscientiously  give  it  the  epithet  which  is  so  much  in 
favour  with  the  school  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  a  thoroughly  manly 
book. 

M.  Lanfrey's  "History  of  Napoleon  the  First,""  which  has  now 
reached  a  second  volume  in  the  English  translation,  is  the  best  history 
of  that  extraordinary  and  mean  character.  The  volume  which  is 
before  us  in  an  English  dress  deals  with  an  important  part  of  oar 
history — ^the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  war  which  ensued  between 
England  and  France.  The  history  of  this  renewal  of  war  is  fairij 
told  by  Lanfrey,  who  describes  the  haughty  conduct  of  Napoleon  to 
our  ambassador  (Lord  Whitworth).  The  mistake  that  Napoleon 
inade  was  in  imagining  that  he  had  Addington  alone  to  deal  with,  and 
in  forgetting  that  the  Minister's  power  in  England  depended  upon 
the  will  of  the  people,  which  had  undergone  a  complete  revulsion  since 
the  peace  was  signed.  The  relation  of  Napoleon  to  the  press  is  another 
curious  point  in  the  Emperor's  life  with  which  M.  Lanfrey  deals. 
The  Emperor  professed  a  contempt  for  men  of  letters  which  he  by  no 
means  felt.  No  journalist  was  so  obscure  but  that  he  could  make 
the  Emperor  writhe  by  a  telling  sentence,  or  a  pointed  epigram.  The 
papers  which  dragged  on  a  precarious  existence  in  Paris  were  all  under 
his  surveillance.  As  M.  Lanfrey  says  (p.  422),  "they  were  condemned 
to  live  by  gossip ;  as  for  news,  whenever  they  ventured  to  add  any  to 
what  was  furnished  them  by  the  bulletins  of  the  police,  they  did  so 
at  their  own  risk  and  peril."  If  any  paper  ventured  to  reprint  news 
from  a  foreign  paper,  its  editors  were  "sold  to  England."  The 
Citoyen  IVangaie  published  a  history  of  the  Saint  Bartholomew.  Na- 
poleon writes  to  Fouch6  :  "  This  detestable  journal  appears  only  to 
delight  in  wallowing  in  blood.  Who  is  the  editor  of  this  paper? 
With  what  enjoyment  the  wretch  gloats  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
nation !  I  intend  to  put  a  stop  to  this — change  the  editor  or  suppress 
the  journal."  Upon  another  occasion,  when  he  had  received  aome 
notes  on  the  weakness  of  Eussia,  he  directed  them  to  be  published  in 

""  Lanfrey's  History  of  Napoleon  the  First"   Translated.    Vol  ii.   London: 
Macmillan  and  Co 
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a  newspaper  "  as  translated  from  an  English  paper.  Choose  the  name 
of  one  that  is  little  known.'*  The  present  volume  hrings  the  history 
of  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Jena. 

It  is  no  longer  ago  than  the  6th  of  last  October  that  Sir  George 
Pollock,  the  venerable  Constable  of  the  Tower,  died,  and  we  have 
already  a  large  volume  purporting  to  contain  his  Life  and  Letters."  The 
fact  is,  that  this  memoir  was  commenced  in  1869,  and  completed  in 
the  following  year.  Each  chapter  as  it  was  written  was  submitted  to 
Sir  George  for  his  perusal  and  revision.  Consequently  the  book  is  in 
some  sort  an  autobiography,  for  his  journals  and  correspondence  were 
put  at  the  author's  disposal.  The  great  services  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Pollock 
in  India  are  not  likely  to  be  underrated.  The  Indian  campaign  which 
he  conducted  was  a  conspicuous  event  in  the  history  of  the  British* 
Empire.  The  second  campaign  in  Afghanistan  is  one  to  wliich  the- 
service  may  point  with  especial  pride,  and  one  which  may  be  studied 
with  profit  by  every  Indian  oflScer.  Sir  George  went  to  India  as  an 
officer  under  the  Company,  without  the  aid  of  aristocratic  friends  or 
influential  connexions,  yet  he  achieved  an  undying  reputation  in  our 
Indian  annals.  This  reputation  was  indeed  made  in  the  April  of  1842» 
when  Sir  George  led  his  troops  through  the  Khy  ber  Pass.  That  gallant 
feat  has  so  often  been  celebrated  that  we  shall  say  nothing  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Low  well  treats  the  course  of  events  at  Jellalabad,  and  brings  it 
down  to  the  time  when  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Shortly  afterwards  Sir  George  returned  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  His  character  was  as  irreproachable, 
Mr.  Low  says,  as  his  services  were  eminent.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Low's  book  is  generally  well  written,  but 
the  last  chapter  might  have  been  judiciously  abridged.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  letter  of  Sir  John  Kaye  which  begins  the  book, 
for  Sir  John  says  that  he  did  not  personally  know  Sir  George  Pollock 
until  afler  the  close  of  his  military  career. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  produced  a  very  readable  and  amusing  book.** 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  few  English  readers  will  know  much  about 
Dr.  Lanigan,  whose  chief  work  was  an  ecclesiastical  history,  but  the  plan 
of  the  present  work  includes  most  of  the  Irish  celebrities  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  historian,  and  the  book  abounds  with  anecdotes. 
Dr.  Lanigan  himself  was  not  an  attractive  personage,  if  the  description 
of  him  by  Dr.  Reynolds  be  a  true  one,  for  he  says  that  he  was  ^*  a  great 
wall- faced,  overgrown  mass  of  antiquarian  erudition,  who  moved  on  his 
course  as  if  he  had  fins."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  excessive  mental 
work  which  Dr.  Lanigan  had  to  undergo  resulted  in  a  softening  of 
the  brain  and  finally  in  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1828.  The  pre- 
sent book  is  written  from  an  exclusively  Irish  point  of  view,  but  it  is 
not  an  unworthy  memorial  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  character. 

Mr.  Campbeli,  the  chaplain  of  King's  College,  London,  has  published 

"  "The  Life  and  Correapondence  of  F.  M.  Sir  George  Pollock,  Bart,  G.C.B. 
G.C.S.I.,  CoDstHble  of  the  Tower."  By  Charles  Bathbone  Low.  London  : 
W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

i<  '*  Irish  Wits  and  Worthies,  inclodiog  Dr.  Lanigan,  hia  Life  and  limes.*'  By 
W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  LL.D.,  J.P.    Dublin:  James  Dufiy,  Sons  and  Co. 
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a  selection  of  the  reminiscences  and  reflections  of  his  father,  Dr.  Camp- 
bell." With  these  are  interwoven  an  account  of  Dr.  Campbell's 
ministry  at  Row.  The  interest  of  the  biography  consists  rather  in  the 
fact  that  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  drew  upon  him  the  action  of  the 
presbytery  and  resulted  in  his  deposition,  than  in  the  value  of  his  re- 
miniscences, which  do  not  rise  very  much  above  the  level  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  General  Assembly  however,  in  1830,  deprived 
hira  of  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
but  he  continued  to  preach  in  other  places.  During  the  next  forty 
years  a  considerable  change  came  over  the  religious  mind  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1871  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  writing  an  account  of  his  early  ministry  at  Row.  These  labours 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  not  without  interest  for 
the  general  reader. 

When  Dr.  Campbell  retired  from  his  work  as  a  clei^man,  he  re- 
commended his  congregation  to  join  that  of  Dr.  Macleod  in  the  Baronj 
Church.  Dr.  Macleod's  liberal  opinions  were  as  well  known  as  his 
large  and  amiable  nature  was  beloved.  Mr.  Strahan  in  a  pleasing 
little  pamphlet"  bears  his  testimony  to  the  geraal  open-hearted 
Scotchman  who  became  so  widely  known  as  the  conductor  of  Mr. 
Strahan's  magazine.  Good  Words,  The  same  pamphlet  has  also  an 
amusing  story  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Macleod. 

Some  years  ago  considerable  attention  was  drawn  to  the  muse  of 
John  Clare,  a  peasant  of  Northamptonshire,  and  Mr.  Martin's  "  Life 
of  Clare"  seemed  to  have  said  all  that  was  to  be  said  of  so  humble  a 
poet.  Mr.  Cherry  thinks  otherwise."  Mr.  Martin  did  not  consider 
that  the  great  men  who  interested  themselves  in  Clare  treated  the 
poet  with  that  respect  which  his  genius  demanded.  Mr.  Cherry  justi- 
fies the  conduct  of  Clare's  patrons.  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  read 
a  great  many  of  his  poems,  and  then  asked  him  to  dinner  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  So  did  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  so  did  General  Beynardson. 
Indeed  it  seems  that  he  might  have  lived  in  the  kitchens  of  the  great 
if  he  had  chosen  to  do  so.  Amongst  his  friends  however,  who  did  not  send 
him  to  dine  in  their  kitchens,  were  Charles  Lamb,  Thomas  Hood, 
H.  Cary  (the  translator  of  Dante),  and  Allan  Cunningham.  The  poet 
however,  was  for  the  last  five-and- twenty  years  of  his  life  an  inmate  of 
the  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum,  where  he  wrote  harmless  poems, 
some  of  which  are  not  without  notes  of  beauty.  And  with  regard  to 
the  poems  which  are  here  collected  by  Mr.  Cherry,  we  think  that 
they  would  have  been  upon  the  whole  more  pleasing  without  the 
Asylum  poems.  Many  of  them  have  been  retouched  by  the  editor, 
and  have  thus  lost  their  interest.     The  earlier  poems  are  simple  and 


^^  **  Reminiscences  and  Eeflections  Referring  to  his  early  Ministiy  in  the  P*ri«b 
of  Row.*'  By  the  late  John  McLeod  Campbell.  Edited  by  hii  son,  Dooaki 
Campbell.     London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

^B  *'  Norman  Macleod,  D.D."     By  Alexander  Strahan.     London  :  H.  S.  King. 

^^  **  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  Peasant  Poet" 
By  J.  L.  Cheny.     London  :  Frederick  Waroe. 
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musical,  and  are  worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  to  bo  printed  with  the 
later  distractions  of  less  happy  years. 

Some  other  books  have  been  sent  us,  with  which  we  are  compelled 
to  deal  summarily.  Mr.  Yerworth  has  written  a  volume  of  what  he 
calls  poems.***  They  have  the  faults  which  are  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  none  of  the  excellences  which  are 
found  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  writings.  We  will  quote  one  stanza  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Yerworth's  more  decent  mood : — 

•'Tra,la,  la,  la, 
Ye  never  knew 

A  daughter  damn  her  mother  ? 
Tra,  k,  la,  la, 
Bid'st  ever  have  a  brother  ?" 

Mr.  Yerworth  calls  this  "  The  Song  of  the  Fool."  The  language  is 
not  ours. 

Mr.  Hannay'*  with  some  pretty  verses  for  children  has  mixed  a  great 
deal  of  dreary  rhymes  for  the  critics  ;  we  imagine  no  one  else  will 
read  them.  Mr.  Hannay  is  very  grateful  for  the  commendation 
which  he  has  already  won  from  the  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Fourth 
Estate."     He  is  welcome  to  ours ;  his  book  is  an  extremel}'  short  one. 

"The  Iron  Strike,  and  other  Poems,"'*  contains  lines  that  are  not 
unpleasant  reading,  but  we  prefer  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  work  to  these 
echoes  of  his  munic  upon  inferior  instruments.  Yet  some  of  the 
shorter  poems,  such  as  "  Wrong,"  "  A  Legend  of  Peel  Castle,"  have  a 
note  of  their  own,  which  the  author  would 'do   well  to  cultivate. 

Mrs.  Campbell's  '* Snatches  of  Song"*'  contains  some  tender  and 
amiable  verses.  We  think  they  may  fairly  rank  with  many  by 
Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  English  readers,  which  is  edited 
by  Mr.  Lucas  Collins,  has  been  increased  by  the  Hesiod  and  Theognis 
of  Mr.  Davies.**  The  present  volume  does  not  fall  below  the  high 
standard  which  has  been  uniformly  maintained  throughout,  and  is 
interesting  even  to  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  original. 
One  of  the  best  chapters  is  that  on  Hesiod's  proverbial  philosophy. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  account  of  the  "Shield  of  Hercules,"  and 
the  chapter  upon  "  Imitators  of  Hesiod  "  shows  the  great  influence 
which  the  early  poet  had  upon  later  literature.  As  a  whole  Mr. 
Davies's  book  may  be  taken  up  by  the  English  reader  and  read  with 
profit  and  pleasure ;  and  the  classical  scholar  will  find  here  a  clearly 
arranged  account  of  the  "  father  of  didactic  poetry." 

^  "Poems  of  the  Passions."  By  Horace  Yerworth.  London  :  John  Campden 
Hotten. 

'^  Rhymes  and  Sonnets."  By  Robert  C.  F.  Hannay.  London :  Samuel 
Palmer. 

"  '*  The  Iron  Strike,  and  other  Poems."  By  a  Bohemian.  London  :  Triibner 
and  Co. 

*>  **  Snatches  of  Song."  By  Jeanie  Morison— Mrs.  Campbell  of  Ballochyle. 
London  :  Longmans. 

^  **  Hesiod  and  Theognis."  By  Rev.  James  Davies,  M.A.  Edinbargh  :  W. 
Blackwood  and  Sons 
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Nothing  can  be  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than  the  exquisite  little 
edition  of  Greek  plays  by  Mr.  Sidgwick  of  Rugb}'.**  It  is  delightful 
to  take  them  up  and  read  them ;  a  task  which  Mr.  Sidgwick's  running 
commentary  makes  easy  even  to  a  poor  scholar.  The  few  words 
which  are  inserted  in  the  form  of  stage  directions  give  vivacity  and 
force  to  the  words  of  the  speakers  and  call  up  a  visible  image  of  the 
scene.  The  grammatical  notes  are  as  good  as  the  design  of  the  work, 
and  as  we  should  expect  from  so  distinguished  a  scholar.  Indeed,  none 
but  a  scholar  could  have  written  the  suggestive  grammatical  index 
with  which  the  present  number  closes. 

Dr.  W.  Smith  has  edited  a  small  history  of  England,'*  and  his  name 
is  a  guarantee  for  good  work.  It  is  a  successful  attempt  to  exhibit 
the  leading  facts  and  events,  and  is  free  from  political  and  sectarian 
bias. 

A  very  interesting  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  important  work  is  now 
being  issued  in  numbers,  of  which  there  will  be  twelve.  The  first"  is 
before  us,  and  we  are  compelled  to  speak  of  it  briefly  as  it  reached 
us  late.  Its  object  is  to  bring  together  in  consecutive  order  some  of 
the  results  of  recent  researches  in  archaic  anthropology,  comparative 
mythology,  linguistic  science,  and  historical  criticism  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  natural  history  of  Christianity.  The  book  opens  with  the  date 
B.C.  14,000,  a  date  derived  from  a  calculation  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  Niagara  Falls  wear  away  their  channel.  Other  dates  of  remote 
antiquity  are  also  given,  dates  derived  from  geological  and  anthropolo- 
,gical  research,  which  tend  to  show  that  the  popular  notion  derived  from 
an  inconsiderate  view  of  Scriptural  dates  is  utterly  false.  The  book 
is  full  of  the  results  of  learning  and  is  deeply  interesting.  If  there 
is  any  fault  in  it,  it  is  that  it  seems  to  lack  the  calm  judicial  dignity 
which  gives  science  its  strength,  and  is  rather  polemic  and  controversial 
in  tone.  Yet  it  brings  together  many  and  weighty  facts  which  cannot 
be  too  widely  known. 

Three  large  volumes'*  by  M.  Dupeyron  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
French  commerce  which  has  hitherto  been  left  blank.  The  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  important  before  all  others,  no  less  for  its  commer- 
cial importance  than  its  military  successes ;  but  this  period  has  hitherto 
been  without  a  historian  who  would  deal  with  it  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  With  the  history  of  commerce,  M.  Dupeyron  has 
combined  the  history  of  political  and  military  events,  and  has  broaght 
down  the  whole  through  the  American  war  of  Independance  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

^  "Scenes  from  Euripides."  Rugby  edition.  Ion.  By  A.  Sidgwick,  Late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Rivingtons. 

*«  "  A  Primaiy  History  of  Britain.**  Edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  London : 
John  Murray. 

27  «  Datos  and  Data»  Relating  to  Religious  Anthropology  and  Sacred  Eodefitf- 
tical  History.    London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

**  "  Hifltoire  dea  N^gociations  Commerdales  et  Maritimes  de  la  France,  va 
xvii««  et  xviii«»  ai^cles.    Par  P.  de  S^gur  Dupeyron.     Paris  :  Ernest  Thorin. 
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MRS.  LUNN'S  "  Only  Eve,"'  decidedly  claims  a  high  place  amongst 
novels  this  quarter.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  Mrs. 
Lunn's  name  before.  And  there  are  evidences  that  this  is  either  a  first  or 
a  very  early  work.  The  apprentice  hand  is  more  or  less  visible  in  minor 
matters  of  detail.  There  is  a  certain  raggedness  about  parts,  which 
is  the  more  noticeable  because  Mrs.  Lunn  is  a  thorough  artist. 
Certain  chapters  seem  either  to  have  been  written  in  a  great  hurry,  or 
else  never  to  have  received  the  last  finishing  strokes.  Yet  these  short- 
comings in  no  way  detracts  from  the  very  great  merits  of  the  work. 
They  are  mere  surface  blemishes,  which  can  easily  be  removed.  The 
merits  are  real.  The  story  takes  its  title  from  the  heroine,  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  in  a  most  pathetic  scene.  Our  bald  version  will  of 
course  do  great  injustice  to  Mrs.  Lunn's  touching  narrative.  Late 
one  night,  as  Mr.  Cameron  sat  playing  the  "  Messiah  "  alone,  pausing  for 
a  moment  over  one  of  those  more  delicate  passages  in  which,  every  time 
he  played^it,  he  found  some  new  grace,  he  suddenly  heard  the  tones  of 
a  fine  rich  voice  outside  in  the  street.  And  there  in  the  rain  and 
east  wind  stood  a  young  girl,  her  bare  feet  gleaming  on  the  wet 
pebbles,  and  her  drenched  hair  blown  about  her  naked  shoulders.  This 
is  "  Only  Eve,"  and  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  development  of 
Eve  as  an  artist.  We  wish  that  Mrs.  Lunn  had  strictly  confined  her- 
self to  the  growth  of  Eve's  character  and  art,  and  not  been  led  astray 
into  sensation  scenes  about  some  local  bread-riots.  Ours  we  know  is 
not  the  advice  of  Paternoster  Row.  Publishers  and  publishers' 
"  readers "  seem  to  think  that  sensation  scenes  are  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  the  success  of  a  novel.  They  may  be  with  a  certain 
class  of  readers,  who  also  admire  blue  fire  and  Bengal  lights  in  a 
Transpontine  melodrama.  If  we  want  these  things  we  cau  buy  27ie 
Police  News,  or  turn  to  the  still  more  stimulating  pages  of  the  NeW' 
gate  Calendar.  But  Mrs.  Lunn  is  an  artist,  and  art  knows  nothing 
of  sensation  scenes.  These  are  left  for  the  daubers — the  "Ouidas" 
and  Braddons  of  the  trade.  Art  lives  in  a  region  pure  and  serene. 
We  feel  sure  that  Mrs.  Lunn  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  her  mis- 
take, however  great  the  applause  from  the  subscribers  to  Mudie's.  We 
repeat,  she  is  a  thorough  artist.  The  story  could  not  have  been  written 
but  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  passion  of 
music.  She  shows  a  love  for  art  in  the  most  trivial  points.  She  can- 
not even  bear  the  name  of  Daniel  Serle,  and  changes  it  into  San 
Serle.  She  spends  exquisite  pains  in  even  dressing  her  characters. 
Most  women  write  about  dress  like  miUiuers,  Mrs.  Lunn  like  an  artist. 
In  one  place  she  says — "  Dress  ought  to  be  the  eflflorescence  of  the 
wearer"  (vol.  i.  p.  127).  "Efflorescence"  is  not  quite  the  right 
word,  though  at  this  moment  we  cannot  suggest  a  better.     But  we 

— 1 

1  "Only  Eva."    By  Mrs.  J.  Galbraith  Lunn.    London:  Sampson  Low,  Mar- 
ston,  Low  and  Searle.    1873. 
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know  what  Mrs.  Lunn  means.  Hers  is  but  another  version  of 
Shakspeare's  *'  The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man,"  whirh  he  has  also 
enlarged  upon  in  Js  Ton  Like  It,  But  upon  music  Mrs.  Lunn  has 
lavished  all  her  powers.  To  all  those  who  love  music,  and  those  who 
do  not — for  this  novel  will  most  assuredly  help  even  them — we  most 
strongly  recommend  "Only  Eve.'*  We  will  make  only  one  quo- 
tation.   Eve  is  speaking : — 

**  We  singing  women  have  to  cultivate  every  sense ;  we  have  to  make  our- 
selves beaatifui  by  all  means,  and  we  must  learn  how  to  feel  the  most  intenselj 
what  is  beautiful  and  good,  and  then  to  put  it  into  our  very  soub,  to  kindle 
and  ^low  till  it  lives  and  shines  before  the  world ;  and  yet  the  clear  crystal 
urn  is  not  to  be  stained  or  even  touched  by  the  quickening  fire.  Every  time 
we  sing  we  are  like  flowers  opening  their  inmost  hearts  to  the  sunshine,  and 
the  rays  eo  in  and  warm  and  sweeten  every  little  nopk  till  all  is  colour,  and 
bliss,  and  glow Then  all  at  once  we  find  we  are  not  those  calm,  recep- 
tive flowers,  but  women  with  every  feeling  and  hue  of  life  crushed  in  our 
hearts  or  world- shamed."    (Vol.  iii.  p.  220!) 

This  alone  ought  to  send  all  artists,  whether  musicians  or  not,  to  the 
book. 

Dr.  Mayo's*  English  friends  have,  we  fear,  by  their  excessive 
laudations  done  him  a  positive  injury.  Such  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature,  that  when  we  are  told  that  anything  is  full  of  beauties,  we 
then  go  to  it  simply  to  pick  out  the  faults.  Dr.  Mayo,  we  readily 
admit,  is  very  clever,  and  his  book  is  full  of  smart  things.  But  clever- 
ness and  smart  writing  do  not  make  a  novel.  There  is  plenty  of  clever- 
ness in  the  world,  rather  too  much  of  it.  We  should  describe  Dr. 
Mayo  as  a  sort  of  polyglott  Dickens.  And  a  polyglott  Dickens  meaus 
Dickens  spoilt.  Fortunately  for  himself  Dickens  was  not  a  scholar. 
Had  he  been  so  he  would  probably  have  written  in  Dr.  Mayo's  piebald 
style.  He  would  have  loaded  his  pages  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italian, 
and  saidy  as  Dr.  Mayo  does  of  a  fashionable  lady,  that  she  possessed 
"a  certain  aura  of  hon  tan''  (vol.  i.  p.  15).  Dr.  Mayo,  however, is 
not  always  a  polyglott  Dickens.  *  Sometimes  he  is  simply  a  trans- 
atlantic Dickens,  pure  and  simple.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  prescription 
for  sleep  recommended  by  one  of  his  characters : — 

"  Shirts  is  the  thing.  Yes,  warm  shirts.  I  have  a  dozen  shirts  lying  by  mj 
bedside.  When  I  can't  sleep,  I  hop  out  of  bed  and  change  my  shirt,  and  I  do 
that  every  half  hour,  until  I  either  fall  asleep  or  go  through  the  whole  dozen" 
(vol.  i.  p.  92). 

Now  this  is  Dickens  in  one  of  his  second-rate  moods.     Take,  however, 
another  example — 

"  A  flowing  (oil)  well  of  one  hundred  and  forty  barrels,  with  oil  even  at  four 
dollars  a  barrel,  is  not  to  be  despised.  And  Mr.  Ledgeral  didn't  despise  it. 
He  respected  it — he  admired  it — he  rejoiced  in  it  with  a  deep  and  grateful  joy. 
He  watched  it  by  day  with  a  sentiment  of  profound  thankfulness.  He  listenw 
to  it  at  night  in  a  state  of  solemn  delight"  (vol.  ii.  p.  578). 

Now  this  is  Dickens  in  one  of  his  worst  moods.     And  we  might  find 

*  "  Never  Again."    By  W.  &  Mayo,  M.D.     Author  of  '*  Kaloohlah,"    «•  Tlia 
Berber. •»    London  :  Sampson  Low,  JSon  A;  Co.     1878. 
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every  variety  and  shade  of  Dickens  in  "  Never  Again,"  except  his 
very  highest  moods.  To  do  Dr.  Mayo  justice  however,  we  find  also  the 
best  criticism  on  Dickens  which  we  have  ever  met  with.  Here  are  his 
remarks  on  the  American  scenes  in  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit :" — 

"  All  Dickens'  American  work  is  so  dauby,  that  there  is  no  light  of  conscious- 
ness in  which  we  can  han^  it  that  makes  it  look  like  a  picture.  It  is  a  kind  of 
threshing  roundabout  witn  a  ridiculous  old  broom-handle  rather  than  a  raw- 
hide. He  reminds  one  of  a  blind  teamster ;  he  whirls  his  whip  around  his  head 
quite  vigorously,  and  makes  a  devil  of  a  cracking,  but  never  really  touches  the 
raw"  (vol.  i.  p.  207). 

As  far  as  our  experience  allows  us  to  judge,  Dickens'  Americans  are 
about  as  much  like  Americans  as  they  are  probably  like  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  planet  Jupiter.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  really  weak 
point  of  Dr.  Mayo's  book.  He  is  constantly  going  ofiP  at  a  tangent 
to  answer  the  sneers  of  Blackwood* 8  Magazine  and  the  Saturday  Review 
against  America.  Dr.  Mayo  in  a  slanging  match  is  more  than  equal 
to  both  of  these  journals  put  together.  But  what  has  art  to  do  with 
such  matters  p  Here  then,  we  repeat,  is  the  weak  point  of  the  book — 
that  a  man,  who  can  evidently  achieve  much  higher  things,  allows 
himself  to  stoop  to  such  puerilities.  There  is  also  another  weak  point. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Dr.  Mayo  ostentatiously  parades  his 
knowledge,  but  he  writes,  if  we  may  for  once  be  allowed  to  use  a  slang 
expression,  'Hittrary  shop."  He  suddenly  stops  in  his  narrative  to 
quote,  to  tell  us  how  such  and  such  historical  personages  felt  or  did 
not  feel  under  similar  circumstances.  In  a  word  he  is  literary,  and 
therefore  weak.  Lastly,  Dr.  Mayo  indulges  in  the  detestable  habit  of 
punning.  If  Dr.  Mayo  is  ambitious  of  having  his  work  translated,  he 
should  remember  that  puns,  as  a  rule,  are  ontranslateable.  Dr.  Mayo 
may,  however,  reply  that  upon  this  score  he  is  perfectly  indifferent,  as 
in  fifty  years'  time  the  American  language  will  be  the  only  one  spoken 
by  the  civilized  world.  Now  we  readily  admit  that  we  have  done  the 
worst  that  we  can  to  Dr.  Mayo's  novel,  but  we  have  been  prompted  to 
play  the  devil's  advocate  through  the  indiscreet  laudations  of  our  con- 
temporaries. We  hasten,  however,  to  show  that  we  are  not  blind  to 
its  really  great  merits  and  beauties.  The  book  is  not  a  g^eat  novel  in 
the  sense  that  '*  Komola  "  is  a  great  novel.  But  it  most  clearly  proves 
that  the  author,  if  he  only  is  true  to  himself,  can  write  a  really  great 
work  which  may  live.  He  has  a  keen  insight,  and  a  true  feeling  for 
poetry,  as  the  following  passage  will  show. — "  His  beauty  was  some- 
thing like  that  often  seen  in  the  road- side  pool — a  passing  glance,  and 
all  is  dark,  stagnant,  and  forbidding — ^a  second  look,  and  lo!  in  the  depths 
are  flitting  clouds,  and  leafy  trees,  and  waving  grass  and  flowers " 
(vol.  i.  p.  32).  Dr.  Mayo's  humour,  too,  is  good,  though  flavoured 
with  a  distinct  American  tone.  But  the  Dorians  of  course  have  a 
right  to  be  as  Doric  as  they  please.  To  our  insular  taste  American 
wit  has  something  of  the  flavour  of  Dr.  Mayo's  own  canvas-back  duck 
to  the  palate  of  an  European  epicure — it  is  "  dubiously  delightful." 
Here  is  one  of  Dr.  Mayo's  good  things — "  Millioneuse!  where  did  you 
get  that  word  ?"  "  Oh  !  that's  newspaper  French.  You  don't  suppose 
that  a  fellow,  who  has  all  his  life  been  taking  liberty  with  his  native 
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tongue,  hasn't  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleases  with  a  foreign  langoag 
(vol.  ii.  p.  583).  We  have  heard  of  "  Continental  English,"  I 
"Newspaper  French"  is  new  to  us.  Here  is  another — "Ida 
believe  he'll  leave  a  cent  over  a  million."  "  Well  that's  enough  to  kj 
behind  one.  To  be  sure  it  don't  count  for  much  in  this  woi 
but  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  will  count  for  a  gr 
deal  less  in  the  next "  (vol.  ii.  p.  653).  Dr.  Mayo  is  evidently  ol 
different  opinion  to  the  English  humourisfc,  who,  when  he  heard  tl 
some  one  had  died  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,  replied — "  A  nice  8 
to  begin  the  next  world  with."  Lastly,  Dr.  Mayo's  book  is  written 
a  thoroughly  manly  spirit,  which  is  perfectly  refreshing  after  the  sic! 
sentiment  of  the  generality  of  novels,  whether  American  or  English 
We  confess  our  ignorance.  We  have  never  before  heard 
"  Johannes  Olaf,"*  nor  its  author,  "  The  German  George  Eliot."  So 
of  our  contemporaries,  we  perceive,  speak  of  her  as  Madame  de  Wi 
and  we  shall  venture  to  follow  suit.  We  certainly,  after  the  adverti 
ment  of  "  a  German  George  Eliot,"  opened  the  book  with  the  high 
expectations.  Here  we  hoped  to  find,  if  not  a  new  "  Romola," 
least  a  German  "  Adam  Bede."  Who  first  called  Madame  de  Wi 
^  a  German  George  Eliot"  we  are  also  ignorant.  But  we  can  saf 
say  that  whoever  did  so  was  entirely  ignorant  of  both  George  £1 
and  Madame  de  Wille.  To  call  things  by  names  which  they  are  d 
and  to  add  big  capitals,  was  one  of  the  chief  devices  for  originality 
the  late  Lord  Lytton.  A  statesman  was  with  him  an  English  Pericl 
or  a  British  Cleon  as  the  case  might  be.  The  principal  beauty  of  ti 
figure  of  speech,  as  Martinus  Scribblerus  observes,  under  "  The  Art 
Confounding,"  is  that  it  generally  gives  an  idea  just  opposite  to  wh 
it  means  to  describe.  Whoever  called  Madame  de  WiUe  *'  a  Germi 
George  Eliot "  must  have  acted  strictly  according  to  this  principl 
With  equal  justice  we  might  call  Mr.  Tupper  an  English  Goethe,  < 
Mr.  W.  M.  Reynolds  a  British  Novalis.  We  laboured  under  tl 
idea  that  we  imderstood  some  of  the  merits  of  George  Eliot.  ^ 
were  under  the  impression  that  her  novels  revealed,  to  a  degree  hither 
utterly  unknown,  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  character,  high  descn 
tive  power  amounting  to  prose  poetry,  deep  humour,  and  the  tci 
perfection  of  literary  art.  We  have  looked  in  vain  through  "  Johann 
Olaf"  for  any  one  of  these  qualities.  For  tl^at  perfect  expression 
thought,  which  so  distinguishes  George  Eliot,  so  subtle  yet  so  de 
in  its  meaning,  we  discover  only  that  vague  sort  of  rant,  which,  u 
fortunately,  is  so  often  mistaken  by  the  mass  of  mankind  for  ideas  ai 
principles.  Of  the  humour  of  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Bartle  Massey,  vl 
the  other  wonderful  creations  of  George  Eliot,  we  can  discover  not 
trace.  For  that  moral  elevation  of  thought,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
after  all  the  great  charm  of  George  Eliot,  we  are  treated  to  a  quantil 
of  passion  and  mysticism,  which  we  do  not  care  to  describe.  But  tl 
curious  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  the  writer  has  chosen  a  real! 
fine  subject  for  a  novel,  but  has  deliberately  thrown  away  her  oppa 

>  "Johannes  OUt"    By  Elizabeth  De  Wille.    TransUted  from  the  Germao,  1 
I*.  E.  Bann^tt     London  :  Henry  a  King  k  Co.    1878. 
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tunities.  She  has  for  instance  the  chance  of  describing  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,  but  her  descriptions  are  in  the  merest  commonplace  guide- 
book style.  In  a  chapter  "  The  Serpent's  Whispers "  she  has  the 
opportunity  of  painting  one  of  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  but 
she  falls  into  such  bathos,  that  we  actually  found  ourselves  laughing 
at  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  scene.  And  so  all  through,  opportunity 
after  opportunity  she  deliberately  misuses.  Her  reflections  are  so 
trite  and  so  silly  that  their  only  place  is  some  school-girl's  album. 
Here  is  a  specimen — "  Three  months  had  elapsed.  What  are  three 
months  in  the  ordinary  course  of  time  ?"  (vol.  i.  p.  202).  Precisely  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  by  which  time,  we  should  think,  "Johannes  Olaf" 
will  be  quite  forgotten. 

If  any  one,  however,  wishes  to  read  an  average  German  novel,  let 
him  turn  to  "  Gold  Elsie,"*  a  pleasant  one-volume  tale.  A  former 
work  by  the  same  authoress  was  not  long  ago  translated  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Old  Maid's  Secret,"  but  did  not  attain  to  any  popularity 
in  England.  The  present  story  is  likely  to  be  more  successful.  It 
contains  some  charming  descriptions  of  the  Thuringian  Forest,  for 
which  we  wish  we  had  space.  We  must,  however,  make  room  for  the 
following  little  touch — "  Here  and  there  a  slender,  green-tinted  sun- 
beam would  slip  from  bough  to  bough  down  upon  the  feathery  grass, 
and  the  little  strawberry  blossoms,  sprinkled  everywhere  like  snow- 
flakes  "  (p.  23).  The  translation  appears  to  be  finely  done,  but  we  are 
somewhat  puzzled  by  the  mention  of  a  "  king-bird  **  (p.  24),  a  bird 
entirely  unknown  under  that  name  in  England,  and  by  such  a  phrase 
as  a  "trig  little  blonde"  (p.  92). 

We  hardly  know  how  to  deal  with  such  a  book  as  "  Compton  Friars,"* 
by  the  author  of  "  Mary  Powell."  It  appears  from  the  dedication 
that  no  less  a  person  than  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
in  the  habit  of  studying  with,  as  it  appears,  the  most  beneficial  results, 
works  by  this  authoress.  To  the  Primate  of  England  is  the  tale  de- 
dicated. We  repeat,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  either  capable  or  worthy 
of  the  task  of  reviewing  such  a  book.  We  gladly,  however,  seize  the  • 
opportunity  of  allowing  our  readers  to  see  the  kind  of  literature  which 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  first  chapter — "  Bats  are  curious  creatures 
— useful  too— they  live  entirely  on  gnats  and  other  night  insects" 
(p.  4).  It  must  be  refreshing  to  the  Archbishop,  after  the  fierce  con- 
troversies upon  Darwinism  and  anthropoid  apes  to  which  he  must  have 
lately  been  subjected,  to  read  such  a  simple  statement  of  natural  his- 
tory. Here  is  another  little  extract  from  the  same  chapter  on  the 
habits  of  some  human  bats,  which  will,  we  feel  sure,  touch  his  Grace's 
heart  if  not  surprise  his  intellect — "  The  Hartlepools  were  not  rich. 
Nor  did  they  enter  into  county  society,  though  the  best  county 
families  visited  and  valued  them  for  the  sake  of  something  intrinsic, 

«  *<  Gold  Elsie."  From  the  German  of  £.  Marlitt.  Translated  by  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Wister.     London  :  Strahan  and  Go.     1873. 

A  "  Gompton  Friars.'*  A  Tale  of  English  Goantry  Life.  By  the  Author  of 
**  Mary  PowelL"    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low  and  Searle.     1872. 
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seemingly,  that  they  could  not  help  recognising"  (p.  5).  Even  the 
county  families  are  such  angels  of  light  that  they  have  no  aristocratic 
pride  in  "  Compton  Friars,'*  but  recognise  humble  merit  at  first  sight. 
If  this  is  correct  we  may  say  of  them,  as  of  the  bats,  "  curious  crea- 
tures— useful  too."  One  more  extract  from  the  same  chapter — "  The 
first  evening  was  spent  in  frank,  unlimited  chat,  truly  refreshing  and 
recreating.  It  was  entirely  female  talk"  (p.  6).  And  thiA  is  precisely 
the  character  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  entirely  female  talk.  That  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should  be  pleased  with  such  stuff  as  this 
need  not,  however,  excite  our  surprise. 

"  Grace  Tolmar"*  is  a  strong  book,  but  essentially  unpleasant,  not 
from  any  moral,  but  an  artistic  defect.     There  is  no  repose.     We  are 
kept  at  one  high  pitch  of  excitement.     This  is,  we  are  quite  aware,  the 
ideal  of  a  publisher's  novel.     We  have  seen  too  many  letters  from 
publishers'  "  readers,"  urging  sensation  and  excitement,  not  to  know 
what  a  publisher's  model  novel  means.     And  this  is  one.     The  writer 
can  plainly  do  very  much  better.     He  is  evidently  an  accomplished 
man,  who  has  seen  much  more  of  the  world,  its  ways,  and  its  men  and 
women,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.    He  has  evidently  thought, 
too,  for  himself.     But  all  these  qualifications  may  not  only  be  wasted, 
but  even  turned  to  a  bad  account  in  a  novel.     His  characters  are  all 
too  much  alike.     They  all,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  talk  at 
about  the  same  level  of  excellence.   There  is  not  sufficient  individualitj 
in  them.     In  the  scenes  themselves  light  and  shadow  are  wanting. 
Again,  the  author  is  far  too  much  given  to  tell  us  "  about  and  about" 
persons  and  things.     Thus  we  are  in  one  place  told  of  Count  Eehden 
that  he  "  supported  his  views  with  such  short  axiomatic,  incisive  argu- 
ments as  were  not  easily  answerable"  (p.  178).    Now  this  sounds  very 
well,  and  is  quite  good  enough  for  the  generality  of  Mudie's  subscribers, 
upon  whom  incisive  arguments  would  perhaps  be  wasted.     But  for  all 
that  we  confess  that  we  should  like  to  have  some  at  least  of  these  un- 
answerable arguments,  and  should  have  had  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
.  author's  abilities  if  he  had  given  them  to  us.     Ag^n,  in  another  place 
the  author  writes,  ''  Count  Kehden  had  then  but  just  retumd  to 
Albano,  and  he  entertained  me  with  his  pointed  remarks  upon  the 
people  on  his  travels"  (p.  182).     Now,  as  pointed  remarks  worth  any- 
thing are  so  uncommonlj'  rare  in  novels,  we  feel  somewhat  disappointed 
in  being  put  off  in  this  cavalier  fashion.     The  worst  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  pointed  remark,  it  is  not 
precisely  new.     "I  warn  you,  Count  Rehden,"  I  said,  "tp  wait  before 
you  provoke  me  too  far.     I  am  your  master  in  two  ways."    "  Howr 
so  ?"     "  For  one,  I  am  careless  of  my  own  life,  and  therefore  master  of 
yours"  (p.  229) .     This  is  thoroughly  melodramatic,  and  would  go  at 
once  to  a  publishers'  "  reader's"  heart.     But  unfortunately  the  saying 
is  rather  stale.     If  the  author  will  turn  to  Mr.  Hayward's  recently 
collected  Essays,  he  will  find  at  least  two  similar  passages — Seneca's 
Contemptor  suwmet  vUce,  dominm  aliened^  and  Henry  the  Fourth's  "he 

•  "  Grace  Tolmar."    A  Novel.    By  John  Dangerfield.    London  :  Smith,  Eldir 
and  Co.    1872. 
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who  despises  his  own  life  will  always  he  master  of  mine.'*  But  of 
course,  in  a  novel  an  author  must  be  sensational  at  any  price.  We  have 
dwelt  upon  these  shortcomings  because  we  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Danger- 
field  is  capable  of  very  much  higher  things.  He  must,  however,  learu 
to  despise  all  the  arts  and  tricks  which  lead  to  a  little  fleeting  popu- 
larity at  Mudie's,  and  give  an  ephemeral  reputation  in  Paternoster- 
row.  His  strong  points  are  analysis  of  character  and  a  cultivated 
feeling  for  art  and  nature.  We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  there  are 
two  duel  scenes,  which,  though  unpleasant,  are  remarkably  powerful. 
We  hope  to  see  this  power  turned  to  a  better  purpose  in  Mr.  Danger- 
field's  next  tale. 

With  the  remaining  works  on  our  table  we  must  deal  briefly.  The 
idea  contained  in  "Stories  in  Precious  Stones"^  is  good,  and  prettily 
worked  out.  The  authoress  has  set  each  month  in  a  stone,  the  green 
of  May  in  an  emerald,  and  hot  July  in  a  ruby.  Many  of  the  tales  are 
very  pathetic,  and  we  can  recommend  the  book  as  a  present  for  young 
ladies  before  they  wear  either  emeralds  or  rubies. 

Miss  Hesba  Stretton  has  done  good  work  before  now,  and  we  may 
therefore  take  her  "  Doctor's  Dilemma"*  upon  trust.  We  certainly 
do  not,  however,  like  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter — "  I  think  I  was 
as  nearly  mad  as  I  could  be."  We  have  almost  the  same  objection  to 
mad  people  in  novels  as  in  real  life.  But  there  are  better  things  than 
this  in  the  book,  especially  some  charming  descriptions  of  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  requires  no  recommendation  from  us. 
"  Seeta"*  is  sure  to  be  popular  with  all  Anglo-Indians.  One  thing  let 
us,  however,  note  to  his  especial  honour.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  Indian  mutiny,  "  purposely  avoided  the  sickening  details  of 
pitiless  massacres  and  sufferings."  When  we  remember  how  certain 
popular  English  novelists  would  have  made  capital  out  of  the  mas* 
sacres,  and  gloated  over  human  misery,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that 
there  are  really  brave  men  left  among  us  of  the  high  stamp  and  nature 
of  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  in  his  **  For  Liberty's  Sake"  "  considerably  increased 
the  difficulties  of  reviewing  him  by  mixing  up  history  and  fiction. 
His  book  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  his  facts,  we  suppose,  are 
correct.  It  would  have  been  better,  we  should  have  thought,  to  have 
brought  out  the  work  in  the  orthodox  historical  form. 

"  The  Favell  Children" "  may  be  recommended  to  very  young 
persons  for  Sunday  reading. 

^  "Stories  in  Precious  Stones."  By  Helen  Zimmem.  London:  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.     1873. 
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We  have  somewhere  seen  a  calculation  that  considerahly  over  two 
hundred  new  works  of  poetry  are  published  every  year  in  England. 
During  the  last  twenty  years,  therefore,  making  allowances  for  those 
who  venture  upon  a  second  work,  we  have  had  no  less  than  four  thou, 
sand  poets  amongst  us.  Now,  as  at  the  outside  there  are  only  some 
ten  recognised  poets  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  must  consequently 
be  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  blighted  beings.  Of  course 
this  blight  amongst  the  poets  is  put  down  to  the  envy,  malice,  and 
tmcharitableness  of  critics.  If  critics  only  did  their  duty  there  would 
be  four  thousand  poets  amongst  us.  Here  for  instance  is  one  of  them, 
a  Mr.  Kentish,  who  writes  about  "  Csesar  in  Britain.*'**  His  method 
appears  to  be  to  describe  a  tremendous  battle  with  as  much  verbiage 
as  possible,  and  what  is  left  over  he  converts  into  skirmishes. 

Now  and  then  we  come  across  a  book  which  excites  some  hope.  The 
author  of  "  Songs  of  Early  Spring"  "  has  evidently  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Wordsworth.  He  is,  however,  no  servile  imitator.  He  goes  straight  to 
Nature  for  his  inspiration.  He  has  sung  of  her  in  all  her  moods.  We, 
however,  prefer  his  Spring  pieces  most  He  has  caught  something  of 
the  spirit  of  the  season  when  *'  heavy  Saturn  leaps  and  laughs."  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  our  early  poets.  But  in  these  days,  following 
the  example  of  a  certain  French  school,  we  have  suddenly  become 
enamoured  with  the  decaying  beauties  of  Autumn.  We  do  not  for  one 
moment  deny  those  beauties,  but  there  is  certain  danger  of  an  ovot- 
morbid  treatment.  We  prefer,  therefore,  the  healthy  freshness  of  Mr. 
Bowland  Brown's  muse.  But  if  Mr.  Brown  means  to  win  a  place 
amongst  the  immortal  few,  he  must  exercise  a  far  more  rigid  self- 
control  over  himself  than  he  hitherto  has  done.  It  is  not  enough  to 
write  prettily  and  gracefully,  as  Mr.  Rowland  Brown  certainly  does, 
about  May  and  April,  and  blossoming  orchards,  and  brooks  flowing 
amongst  banks  of  flowers.  A  good  deal  more  than  this  must  be  done. 
We  repeat,  however,  that  Mr.  Brown's  book  certainly  excites  our  hopes, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  real  interest  to  his  next  poem. 

The  "  Anthologia  Anglica"**  has  been  compiled,  we  are  informed  in 
the  preface,  "  with  special  reference  to  that  very  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  have  not  the  leisure  to  search  out  for  themselves  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  valuable  of  the  flowers,  often  almost  concealed  by  the 
very  luxuriance  of  the  surrounding  vegetation  in  the  garden  of  English 
poetry"  (p.  viii.).  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  work  by  no  means 
carries  out  the  promise  which  is  couched  in  such  flowery  language. 
We  think  that  the  editor  might  have  discovered  something  better  in 
Carew  than  the  solitary  piece  entitled  "  The  Advent  of  Spring,"  which 
contains  such  lines  as  these — 


IS  "  Cssar  in  Britain/*  By  Thomas  Kentiab.  London :  Basil  Montana  Pickerioff. 
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"  Bat  the  warm  son  thaws  the  benambed  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender ;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo."  (p.  121.) 

In  the  first  place,  the  swallow  does  not  pass  the  winter  in  a  6tate  of 
suspended  animation.  In  the  second  place,  the  cuckoo  does  not  sleep 
through  the  winter  in  the  hole  of  a  tree.  We  think,  too,  that  the 
editor  might  have  given  us  more  than  one  piece  from  Herrick.  The 
book  cannot  for  one  moment  be  compared  with  Mr.  Palgrave's 
"Golden  Treasury." 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  an  edition  of  Chapman's  "  Dramatic 
Works.""  The  poet  whom  poets,  both  ancient  and  modem,  have 
honoured,  the  friend  of  Jonson  and  Browne,  the  translator  of 
Homer,  whom  Keats  loved  and  Shelley  reverenced,  well  deserves 
such  a  tribute  of  respect,  the  best  that  can  be  paid  to  his  memory — 
the  present  handsome  edition  of  his  plays.  The  editor  has  done 
his  work  well  In  a  graceful  memoir  he  has  told  us  all  that  is 
known  of  the  poet's  life,  and  added  a  selection  of  the  best  criticisms, 
including  those  by  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  on  his  plays.  The  notes  are  to 
the  point,  and  give  in  many  instances  really  valuable  information. 
The  edition  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  wefl-selected  library. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  some  Frenchman,  who  after  he  had  been 
three  days  in  London  declared  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
English  character.  He  luckily  remained  three  years,  and  then  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  understand  it  so  well  as  with  three  days'  study. 
A  little  knowledge  is  certainly  dangerous.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr. 
Francillon^"  of  this  fault.  But  we  think  that  if,  instead  of  only  giving 
some  six  or  seven  pages  to  the  characters,  or  rather  characteristics,  of 
each  nation,  he  had  devoted  six  or  seven  chapters  to  them,  he  would 
have  found  his  difficulties  very  much  increas^  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  any  nation  in  the  small  space  to  which  Mr. 
Francillon  has  restricted  himself.  Still  in  that  space  a  writer  may  say 
all  that  he  has  to  say,  and  say  it  well.  This  is  what  Mr.  Francillon 
does.  His  style,  as  we  noticed  in  his  amusing  novel,  "Pearl  and 
Emerald,"  is  bright  and  epigrammatic.  We  do  not  know  that  he  has 
actually  added  anything  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  but  he  has  done 
good  service  in  exposing  several  of  our  insular  prejudices.  His  two 
best  sketches  are  those  of  the  typical  Frenchman  and  the  typical 
Grerman.  He  points  out  what  every  one  who  has  ever  resided  for 
even  a  few  months  either  in  Paris  or  a  French  provincial  town  soon 
discovers,  that  the  French,  and  not  the  English,  are  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers. If  a  Frenchman  is  not  an  actual  shopkeeper,  he  very  com- 
monly has  the  soul  of  one.    Those  who  are  under  the  delusion  that  all 


18  "The  Comedies  and  Traeediea  of  Groorge  Chapman."  Now  Firrt  Collected, 
with  Illustrated  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  in  Three  Volumes.  London : 
John  Pearson.     1873. 

^«  "National  Characteristics,  and  Flora  and  Fauna  of  London."  ByR.  E. 
Francillon.  Author  of  "Pearl  and  Emerald."  London:  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1872. 
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Frenchmen  are  humorous  and  polite  should  certainly  read  Mr.  Fran- 
cillon*s  sketch  of  Alphonse.  There  are  of  course,  as  Mr.  Francillon 
willingly  allows,  exceptions.  Equally  good  is  Mr.  Francillon's  sketch 
of  the  typical  German,  as  seen  in  Hans.  With  the  average  English- 
man Hans  bleibt  immer  Hans.  As  Mr.  Francillon  observes,  of  course 
we  understood  him  ;  he  was  our  own  cousin,  so  we  naturally  understood 
him.  We  were,  however,  not  very  proud  of  the  connexion.  He  drank 
and  smoked  so.  He  wrote,  too,  such  queer  books.  He]  made  us  feel 
uncomfortable.  With  the  Oxford  Don  we  wished  all  the  German 
literature  at  the  bottom  of  the  German  Ocean.  Mr.  Francillon  pro- 
ceeds to  show  us  the  bright  side  of  the  shield.  He  carefully  points 
out  how  utterly  false  is  the  common  vulgar  estimate  of  the  German 
nation,  such  as  still  lingers  amongst  our  middle  classes,  gathered,  we 
may  suppose,  from  watching  the  movements  of  itinerant  German  bands 
and  "  buy-a-broom"  girls.  In  all  the  sketches  we  find  shrewd  remarks 
scattered  up  and  down.  In  one  place  Mr.  Francillon  notices,  "  there 
never  was  a  dark-eyed  man  yet,  of  whatever  nation  he  might  be,  who 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  of  insincerity,  never  a  grey-eyed  man  who 
was  not  held  to  be  cold  and  reserved"  (pp.  19,  20).  Mr.  Francillon 
might  have  strengthened  his  case  by  quoting  the  French  linea  upon 
the  colours  of  the  eyes,  beginning  "  Les  yeux  bleus  vont  aux  cieux." 
The  second  portion  of  Mr.  Francillon's  book  is  devoted  to  sketches  of 
London  and  its  motley  crowd — actors,  actresses,  Free  Lances,  Bohe- 
mians, and  Street  Arabs.  We  hardly  cai'e  fqr  it  so  much  as  for  the 
first  part.  Still  there  are  good  things  in  it.  His  sketch  of  the  prima 
donna,  in  the  chapter  "  Among  the  Stars,"  is  very  truthful,  though 
running  quite  contrary  to  popular  notions.  His  conclusion  is — "  The 
true  enthusiast,  the  true  artist  in  song,  seldom  becomes  a  star.  She, 
perhaps,  has  the  reward  ascribed  to  virtue.  A  stai*  may  be  glorious  in 
itself,  it  is  true ;  but  far  more  often  it  shines  with  reflected  light,  and 
fashion  is  its  sun"  (pp.  85, 86).  The  world  will  probably  be  sceptical  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Francillon  is  in 
the  main  quite  right.  Another  very  truthful,  but  more  painful, 
chapter  is  "Among  the  Caterpillars."  These  caterjnllars  never  de- 
velope  into  butterflies.  They  have  reversed  the  process  of  nature. 
They  have  been  butterflies,  and  have  changed  to  grubs.  Once  they 
were  brilliant  wits,  now  they  are  sots.  Once  a  splendid  career  was 
before  them,  now  their  refuge  is  the  pot-house.  We  boast  of  the 
present  state  of  literature  and  the  high  position  of  literary  men  and 
their  great  rewards,  but  listen  to  Mr.  Francillon: — "Go  into  the 
libraries  of  our  great  museums,  and  you  will  see  to  what  a  last  pass 
the  drudgery  of  hack  work  still  brings  men — aye,  and  women  too.  It 
is  simply  terrible  to  see  there  the  haggard  faces,  the  wasted  frames, 

the  hopeless  aspect No,  Grub  Street  is  not  swept  away.    It 

has  but  changed  its  name  and  widened  its  area — that  is  all"  (p.  106). 
And  Mr.  Francillon  has  not  told  the  worst. 

Mr.  Noble's  "  Pelican  Papers"  "  is  essentially  feminine  in  the  worst 

^  ''  The  Pelican  Papers :  Reroiniscences  and  Remains  of  a  Dw6ll«r  in  the  Wil- 
derness.*'   By  James  Ashcroft  Noble.    London :  Heniy  S.  King  and  Co.    1873. 
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sense  of  the  term.  Paul  Pelican  is  only  the  aliera  ego  of  Mr.  Noble. 
There  is  not  a  single  masculine  idea  throughout  the  l)ook.  The  writer 
mistakes  looseness  of  thought  for  breadth,  and  flabbiness  of  style  for 
earnestness.  Paul  Pelican's  mental  powers  may  easily  be  judged. 
He  admires  A.  K.  H.  B.,  but  not  Shakspeare.  He  likes  Mr.  Henry 
Kingsley's  "Ravenshoe,**  but  cannot  read  a  page  of  Hudibras.  He 
loves  Dr.  George  MacDonald,  but  not  Montaigne.  Such  a  person  puts 
himself  out  of  court.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  judge  him. 
When  a  man  deliberately  informs  you  that  he  do^  not  admire  Shak- 
speare, Butler,  Montaigne,  and  Miss  Austen,  we  can  only  regard  him 
as  imperfectly  educated,  or  else  of  feeble  intellect.  He  moves  our  com- 
passion rather  than  indignation.  It  is  well,  however,  to  know  what 
he  does  like.  For  humour  he  admires  the  "  Noctes"  of  Christopher 
North.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  Blanco  White's  opinion  that  they 
are  one  prolonged  "intellectual  row."  In  philosophy  his  guide  is  Dr. 
G^eorge  MacDonald.  What  Dr.  George  MacDonald  may  say  to  his 
pupil  we  hardly  care  to  inquire.  Here  is  a  bright  little  bit  of  Pelican's 
philosophy : — "  I  will  listen  to  any  man's  dogmatism,  and  love  him 
for  it,  if  he  is  trying  with  all  his  heart  to  make  me  right ;  but  I  will 
not  listen  with  anything  but  loathing  if  he  is  only  trying  with  all  his 
skill  to  show  that  I  am  wrong"  (p.  137).  We  cannot  say  that  we 
should  love  any  man  on  account  of  his  dogmatism,  though  we  might 
do  60  in  spite  of  it.  And  instead  of  loathing  a  man  for  trying  to  con- 
vince us  with  all  his  skill,  we  should  feel  that  he  was  paying  us  a 
genuine  compliment.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Noble  rather  to  take  for 
his  maxim — "  I  will  be  tolerant  of  everything,  even  of  another  man's 
intolerance."  It  has  only  been  by  keeping  this  aphorism  steadily  in 
our  mind  that  we  have  been  able  to  read  through  Mr.  Noble's  book. 

''  A  piece  of  soap,  and  I  am  ready  to  start,"  said  one  of  our  generals 
at  the  Horse  Guards  in  reply  to  the  question  when  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  a  campaign.  '*  Shawl-straps,  and  I  am  ready  to  go 
round  the  world,"  cries  Miss  Alcott,  "  provided  my  trunks  are  sent 
forward  by  luggage-train."  This  is  one  of  the  many  morals  of  her 
charming  little  book."  But  it  contains  a  great  deal  besides.  Miss 
Alcott  describes  the  adventures  of  three  American  ladies  through 
Europe.  Amanda  is  the  guide  through  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy ;  Lavinia,  for  her  knowledge  of  the  language,  through  England ; 
whilst  Matilda  acts  as  a  general  female  Murray  and  Bradshaw  com- 
bined. We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  Italian  Counts  madly  falling 
in  love  with  them,  or  of  enthusiastic  antiquarians  dividing  their  books 
and  treasures  with  them.  They  carry  good  spirits  wherever  they  go. 
In  fact  the  authoress  is  sometimes  obliged  to  apologize  for  their 
vagaries.  She  confesses  that  Lavinia  in  Italy  pursued  the  romantic  in 
a  style  that  was  a  disgrace  to  her  years,  whilst  Amanda  on  one  occasion 
almost  compromised  her  nation,  and  Matilda  defied  the  power  of 
European  despots  by  wildly  goitig  about,  like  a  free-bom  American 
girl,  without  a  passport.     For  this,  however,  she  was  justly  punished. 

^B  *<  Shawl-Straps  :  a  Second  Series  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-bag.'*     By  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.     London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Low  and  Searie.     1878. 
[Vol.  XCIX.  No.  CXCVI.]— New  Sbbies,  Vol.  XLIIL  No.  U.  T  T 
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Not  even  the  freest-bom  American  can  be  allowed  to  commit  sadi 
high  treason.  For  this  offence  she  had  to  be  humiliated  to  the  pott 
of  ladysmaid,  and  to  go  for  a  time  without  her  jewellery  and  those 
beautiful  gloves  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  This  is  surely  punishment 
enough  to  satisfy  the  sternest  European  official.  The  adventures  which 
these  three  American  ladies  went  through  are  certainly  exciting.  At 
Lugano  they  witnessed  an  opera  in  bedgowns  and  bedquilts.  At 
Florence  they  enjoyed  a  little  earthquake,  whilst  at  Borne  the  Tiber, 
80  to  speak,  was  turned  on  for  their  especial  benefit,  and  a  flood  wis 
the  result.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  art-criticisms  of  these  ladies  are 
very  profane.  They  appear  to  have  seen  little  in  the  Italian  churches 
and  galleries  but  **  green  saints  in  whirlwinds  of  pink  angels."  Bat 
amidst  all  their  pleasantry  we  find  plenty  of  sober  criticism,  acute  ob- 
servation, and  charming  descriptions.  The  chapter  on  Britany  if 
particularly  good.  The  authoress  however,  reserves  all  her  prettiest 
compliments  for  England  and  the  English.  Modesty  alone  prevents 
us  from  giving  a  quotation.  But  we  should  advise  all  our  readers  to 
turn  to  the  book  and  see  for  themselves  what  a  really  nice  set  of  peopk 
we  are. 

The  late  Mr.  Power's  "  Handy  Book  About  Books""  stands  to  other 
books  in  much  the  same  relation  as  Notes  and  Queries  does  to  other 
papers.  It  possesses  the  same  sort  of  out-of-the-way  erudition,  the 
same  pleasant  aroma  of  black-letter.  It  is  a  book  for  the  bookish,  for 
bookworms  and  bibliomaniacs.  Mr.  Power  was,  however,  something 
more  than  a  bookworm  or  a  bibliomaniac.  The  present  work  testifiei 
both  to  his  scholarly  knowledge  and  his  artistic  taste.  Mr.  Power  has 
practised  what  he  preached.  He  was  a  lover  of  handsome  Irindingf. 
He  has  therefore  enshrined  his  present  work  in  two  covers,  one  Italiaa 
and  the  other  French,  both  of  the  best  sixteenth  century  work.  He 
advocated  toned  paper  for  books,  and  accordingly  his  pages  are  of  t 
soft,  delicate  cream-colour,  which  is  a  great  relief  to  the  eyes.  He 
was  an  admirer  of  the  so-called  **  silver  letter,"  and  his  book  is  printed 
in  a  type  which  may  almost  equal  it  for  clearness.  Lastly,  he  wti 
always  most  urgent  that  every  book  should  be  provided  with  a  good 
index,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  best  and  fullest  which  we  ever  met 
His  index  is  indeed  a  work  of  itself.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  these 
material,  but  still  very  important  matters,  the  publisher  should  share 
the  credit  and  the  honour  with  the  author.  We  certainly  congratukte 
Mr.  Wilson  on  the  handsome  style  in  which  he  has  brought  out  the 
work,  whether  as  regards  binding,  paper,  or  type.  Its  contents  are 
very  varied.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  to  the  student  is 
that  on  BibHography.  Nothing  is  so  much  wanted,  so  to  speak,  as  A 
Catalogue  of  Catalogues.  Thus,  a  student  of  Shakspeare  wants  to 
know  ^l  the  works  which  have  been  written  on  his  especial  solved 
The  shortness  of  life  will  not  allow  him  to  go  hunting  through  the 
British  Museum  (^latalogue.  Mr.  Power  partly  supplies  this  great 
want  by  giving  the  titles  of  various  catalogues  of  Shakspearian  works. 

^>  "  A  Handy-Book  about  Books.     For  Book-lovvn,  Book-bayen,  aod  Book- 
tellers.''    AUempted  by  John  Power.    London:  John  Wilion.    1879. 
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This  alone  is  an  enormous  boon,  and  will  saTe  the  student  many  a  weary 
day's  search.  Several  we  perceive,  he  has  omitted,  but  completeness 
in  such  an  undertaking  is  utterly  impossible.  It  is  a  great  thing  that 
such  a  good  start  has  been  made,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  work 
will  in  a  second  edition  be  carried  on,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  made 
exhaustive.  The  chapter  on  Chronology  is  excellent.  It  is  full  of 
tliat  out-of-the-way  sort  of  knowledge,  of  those  odds  and  ends  which 
one  so  soon  forgets,  and  which  one  is  always  glad  to  learn  again.  It 
begins  B.C.  50  with  the  invention  of  printing  in  China,  and  ends 
A.D.  1870  with  the  introduction  of  halfpenny  post-cards  in  England. 
We  notice  a  slip  of  the  pen  under  the  year  1616  in  the  statement 
that  Shakspeare  and  Cervantes  died  on  the  same  day  (page  87).  This 
error  has  arisen  from  forgetting  that  the  Styles  in  England  and  Spain 
were  not  then  the  same.  One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters,  however, 
is  that  entitled  Miscellaneous.  It  is  full  of  that  sort  of  lore  about 
rare  books  and  rare  editions,  and  their  prices,  which  delights  the 
hearts  of  bibliomaniacs.  It  contains,  too,  all  kinds  of  hints  about 
bookbinding  and  the  preservation  of  books.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Power  that  morocco,  as  it  certainly  is  the  handsomest,  is  also  in  the 
long  run  the  most  durable  of  bindings,  and  we  are  warned  to  no  longer 
put  our  trust  in  Russian  leather  as  a  preservative  against  moths  luid 
bookworms.  We  notice,  however,  a  singular  omission.  We  ventured 
to  look  for  the  true  meaning  of  that  mysterious  term  *'  foxed,'*  which 
we  find  so  often  in  the  catalogues  of  second-hand  booksellers^  but  Mr. 
Power  is  silent,  and  gives  us  neither  the  derivation  of  the  word  nor  a 
remedy  for  the  evil.  The  chapter  on  the  Provincial  Booksellers* 
Directory  is  necessarily  far  from  complete.  Now,  as  Mr.  Power  has 
dedicated  his  book  to  the  readers  of  JN^otes  and  Queries^  we  think  it 
would  be  only  a  graceful  compliment  on  their  part  if  they  would  send 
to  that  journal  a  note  of  those  towns  omitted  by  Mr.  Power,  where 
printing  has  been  carried  on,  with  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
published.  Every  collector  of  glossaries  and  local  works  bearing  upon 
provincialisms  knows  the  enormous  difficulty  that  there  is,  not  in 
merely  procuring  them,  but  in  discovering  even  their  existence.  In 
this  way  a  very  great  evil,  which  is  of  course  growing  greater  as  the 
books  increase  in  rarity,  would  be  remedied.  Few,  except  scholars, 
appreciate  the  real  value  of  local  books.  Foreigners  often  notice  the 
faet  that  we  have  very  few  good  local  presses  in  England  compared 
with  those  in  France  and  Germany,  We  believe,  however,  that  we 
could  show  quite  as  fine  specimens  of  local  printing  and  of  valuable 
local  books,  as  they  can,  if  the  matter  was  properly  investigated.  la 
conclusion,  let  us  most  strongly  recommend  "The  Handy  Book  About 
Books,"  not  merely  to  bibliomaniacs,  who  are  too  often  only  "col- 
lectors of  books  for  the  sake  of  binding,"  but  to  all  scholars,  8ta» 
dents,  publishers,  and  booksellers. 

In  speaking  of  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante  '***  it  is 


^  '*  An  Introdnction  to  the  Study  of  Dante.'*  By  John  Addington  Symonda^ 
M.A.,  lAte  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  London :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
1872. 
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fair  to  regard  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.      Now  it  is  not  properly  addressed  to  those  who    have 
already,  hy  long  and  loving  study,  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
poet's  writings.     Of  course  it  ought  to  be  such  that  even  these  will 
read  it  with  pleasure  and  gain  something,  too,  from  reading ;  but  they 
are  not  its  proper  readers.     It  speaks   necessarily,  and  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  to  whom  Dante  is  as  yet  a  sealed  volume ;  to  those 
who  are  looking  about  for  some  guide  to  his  history  and  meaning. 
First  of  all,  then,  they  would  desire  such  a  sketch  of  Italian  historj, 
and  of  the  poet's  own  life  and  deeds  and  opinions  as  might  furnish 
what  may  be  called  the  proper  setting  of  the  poem.     Then  would 
follow  an  outline  of  the  poem  itself,  and  an  interpretation  of  its  par- 
pose,  with  such  remarks  on  the  distinguishing  genius  of  the  author  as 
might  enable  them  to  know  what  to  look  for  when  they  commenced  a 
fuller  study  for  themselves.     Now  the  first  part  of  these  conditions 
Mr.  Symonds  has  very  well  satisfied.     His  early  history  of  Italy  and 
his  account  of  Dante's  own  life  and  personality  leave  little  that  could 
be  desired  in  an  Introduction.     His  sketch  of  Dante's  principal  work, 
''  The  Divina  Commedia,"  is  necessarily  less  complete  and  satosfactorj. 
And  yet  he  has  told  us  a  great  deal  that  may  assist  and  stimulate 
further  reading ;  and  has  certainly,  on  the  whole,  characterized  the 
author's  genius  correctly.     To  say  that  he  has  not  done  so  completely 
appears  almost  ungracious  where  so  much  has  been  done  well,  and 
where  complete  success  must  be  well  uigh  impossible.      The  parts 
which  have  been  left  most  imperfect  are  the  chapters  on  Dante's 
similes,  and  on  the  metre  and  laws  of  the  Terza  Bima.     The  former  of 
these  is  singularly  imperfect;  the  latter  singularly  inaccurate.    It 
is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  much  license  is  allowed  in  the  Terza 
Rima,  and  that  the  scansion   of  the  verse  is   determined    less  bj 
feet  than  by  accent  and  emphasis.     The  apparent  irregularities  of 
the   metre    almost  entirely    disappear  if    the    two    vowels  i  and  a 
are  correctly  sounded,  that  is  with  the  consonant  sound  of  y  and  w. 
We  remark,  too,  throughout  the  volume,  a  little  excess  of  rhetorical 
language.     Many  pretty  little  sentences  are  obviously  introduced  for 
their  prettiness,  and  had  far  better  be  omitted.     And  this  is  the  more 
pity,  because  they  are  sometimes  very  pretty  and  expressive — if  only 
we  had  not  quite  so  many  of  them,  and  if  they  bore  less  obvious  marks 
of  elaboration.    We  think,  too,  that  Mr.  Symonds  need  not  have  told 
us  that  "  what  Dante  fancied  "  in  his  vision  of  the  scenes  of  Paradise, 
"  need  not  correspond  in  detail  to  the  actual  truth ;"  and  that  "  when 
the  darkness  of  this  life  is  dispelled,  and  the  wrestling  with  the  flesh  is 
past,  the  purged  and  disembodied  spirit  may  be  destined  to  behold  no 
snow-white  petals  of  the  everlasting  rose  expand  above  it"     The 
remark  may  be  a  true  one,  and  might  be  extended  with  equal  propriety 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  class  of 
readers  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  which  it  is  intended  to  cor- 
rect. We  think  Mr.  Symonds'  best  chapter  is  that  on  "  The  Poetry  of 
Chivalrous  Love."     It  is  a  little  nonsensical  in  parts,  but  not  more  so 
than  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.    Joie 
and  Mania  can  hardly  be  described  with  an  excess  of  rhetorio.    Bis 
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own  translations  from  the  Proven9al  poets  are  admirable.  On  the 
whole  we  must  thank  Mr.  Symonds  very  cordially  tor  his  little 
volume ;  but  must  add,  whether  by  way  of  praise  or  censure,  that 
we  think  he  would  succeed  better  in  an  introduction  to  Petrarch  than 
to  Dante. 

"  Beim  Lacben  kann  man  warden 
Wobl  hundert  Jahre  alt'' 

is  frequently  quoted  in  Germany  by  the  industrious  collectors  of  jokes. 
But,  as  a  rule,  German  jest  books  do  not  excite  laughter,  though  by 
the  way  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our  best  Shakespeare  Jest  Book 
has  been  edited  by  a  German.  But  then  the  Germans  do  everything  con- 
nected with  Shakrtpeare  well.  However,  we  have  before  us  a  volume" 
which  will  help  to  take  away  much  of  the  reproach  which  attaches 
to  German  collections  of  jokes.  The  illustrations,  although  rather  too 
much  in  the  Kladderadatsch  style,  are  decidedly  above  the  average. 
One  of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  which  illustrates  Heine's  "  Der 
liebenswiirdige  Jiingling.**  There  is  genuine  character  in  every  face  of 
the  audience.  Some  of  the  others  are  far  too  broad  for  our  taste.  The 
wit  which  depends  upon  coarseness  simply  disgusts.  The  collection 
itself  is  free  from  this  fault.  Good  wit,  as  all  good  art  is,  is  much  the 
same  in  all  ages.  We  therefore  were  not  startled  to  find  the  Aristo- 
phanic  BpeKCKiKii  Koiii  icoaf  reproduced  in  German.  The  frogs  of  Berlin 
and  Athens,  we  suppose,  croak  much  in  the  same  note.  In  another 
piece,  "  Hindernisse,"  there  is  a  complete  Noah's  Ark  of  animals. 
The  cock  crows,  the  dog  barks,  the  kitten  mews,  all  upon  true  onoma- 
topoetic  principles.  We  plead  guilty  to  liking  these  popular  ballads 
(Volkslieder),  or  as  some  people  might  call  them,  Nursery  songs,  far 
better  than  those  which  make  greater  pretensions.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  **  Der  Spielmannsohn,"  to  which  the  reader  can  attach  a  second 
meaning.  But  we  are  afraid  that  that  day  is  still  far  off  when  moral 
sentiment  or  art  shall  have  any  power  to  restrain  the  passion  of 
emperors  and  kings. 

There  are  three  achievements  to  which  every  literary  knight-errant 
seems  bound  to  devote  his  energies — to  releasing  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  the  discovery  of  Junius  and  Mr.  W.  H.  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  since  Matthioli's  claims  are  now  generally  admitted,  no 
longer  excites  the  curiosity  which  he  did,  although  MM.  Topin  and 
lung  still  continue  to  write,  but  public  interest  is  as  keen  as  ever  con- 
cerning Junius  and  Mr.  W.  H.  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  these 
two  questions  as  of  very  secondary  importance.  If,  however,  German 
thoroughness,  and  we  may  add  German  audacity,  can  settle  the  matter, 
Herr  Krauss"  may  rest  content.  If  anybody  can  believe  that  Mr. 
W.  H.  stands  for  Henry  Wriothesley,  Lord  Southampton,  he  can  also 
probably  follow  Herr  Krauss  in  his  other  ingenious  theories.     We 

"  <*Deat8cher  Humor  in  Poesie.*'  lUuttrirt  von  Oskw  Pletech,  J.  FUUhaas, 
u.  A.  Zweite  bedeatend  vennebrte  nnd  venchonerte  Auflage.  Leipzig :  C.  F. 
AmeUng.     1872. 

'^  **  Shakipeare*8  Souihampton-Sonnette."  Deutach  von  Fritz  Kraosi.  Leipzig  : 
Wilhehn  Engelmann.    1872. 
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have  only  two  or  three  brief  remarks  to  make.  We  should  always  re- 
member that  it  is  not  Shakspeare,  but  his  publisher,  who  writes  this 
extraordinary  dedication.  What  kind  of  men  publishers  were  in  Shak- 
speare's  days,  and  how,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  dishonourable 
profit,  they  treated  Shakspeare,  we  need  not  here  say.  Had  Shak- 
speare  himself  written  the  dedication,  it  would  have  been  quite  another 
matter.  A  publisher's  dedication  should  no  more  interest  us  than  a 
publisher's  puff.  In  both  cases  it  is  done  with  the  same  object,  and  in 
both  cases  it  is  likely  to  be  equally  false.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  remonstrate,  for  we  know  that  he  did  not  remon- 
strate in  other  cases,  where  the  most  flagrant  injustice  had  been  done 
to  him  by  publishers.  The  true  interest,  however,  of  the  Sonnets 
consists  ifi  the  fact  that  they  show  us  the  man  Shakspeare,  and.  open 
before  us  his  personal  history,  his  ionermost  feelings,  his  sorrows,  his 
joys,  his  doubts — in  a  word,  reveal  the  creator  of  Hamlet  and  Lear. 
Of  the  translation  by  Herr  Krauss  we  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
It  is  not  only  faithful,  but  poetical.  The  notes  are  to  the  point.  With 
regard,  to  what  flower  Shakspeare  means  by  marigold,  which  Herr 
Erauss  rightly  enough  translates  by  "  riDgelblume,"  we  should  advise 
him  to  consult  Beisly's  "  Shakspeare's  Garden,"  a  work  scarcely  known 
in  G^ermany,  and  which,  in  spite  of  Dyce's  strictures,  is  written  with 
great  care  and  industry. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Carlyle  complained,  in  a  well-known  article, 
that  Biohter^  was  completely  unknown  to  the  £nglish  public.  Thanks 
to  Mr.  Carlyle  and  others,  no  writer  is  now  perhaps  so  well  known  in 
England  as  "  Jean  Paul,"  "  der  einzige."     One  of  those  little  volumes 
which  Germans  always  do  so  well,  giving  extracts  from  his  works,  will 
be  welcomed  by  Richter's  English  admirers.     It  is  compiled  on  mach 
the  same  method  as  Herr  Merz's  little  work,  *'  Gt)ethe  als  Erzieber." 
It  oonsists  of  a  selection  of  those  thoughts  which  the  Germans  delight 
to  call  "  Lichtstrahlen"  and  "  Gedankenspane,"  and  the  French  **  Pen- 
ates," and  for  which  we  have  no  other  equivalent  besides  "  Aphorisms" 
or  '^  Apophthegms,"  neither  of  which  quite  conveys  the  exact  shade  of 
meaning.     There  is  no  occasion  at  this  time  of  day  to  pass  any  special 
criticisms  on  Jean  Paul's  "  Thoughts."     Their  gauge  has  been  bng 
ago  pretty  accurately  taken.    Here,  however,  is  a  reflection  upon  anger 
— '*  Der  Zorn  hat  die  Farbe  und  die  Bedeutung  der  Morgenrothe." 
We  will  not  attempt  any  explanation  of  this  enigma,  the  mere  mysteiy 
of  which  is  so  delightful  to  some  minds,  and  which  from  its  very  waot 
of  clearness  passes  at  once  for  wisdom.     Nor  will  we  compare  it  with 
what  Bacon  has  said  on  the  same  subject.     We  will  take  a  master  of 
English  humour,  as  Jean  Paul  is  of  German  humour — Swift.    This  is 
what  that  satirist,  who  after  Bacon  has  uttered  some  of  the  most 
trenchant  aphorisms  in  our  language,  says — ^**  To  be  angry  is  to  re- 
venge the  faults  of  others  upon  ourselves."     This  we  can  understand, 
and  apply  practically  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life.     But  about  Jean 
Paul's  cloudy  simile  we  know  nothing,  except  that  a  red  sunrise  is 

^  "Jean  Paul  als  Diohter  und  Prediger."      Blilten  und  Perlen  aoi  aeioen 
Werken.    Ausgew&hlt  von  Eduard  Kauffer.     Reudniu  :  C.  Fontor. 
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often  the  forerunner  of  a  stormy  day,  which  is  far  too  prosaic  a  doc- 
trine for  any  true  disciple  in  mysticism.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  not  better  things  in  the  book.  On  the  contrary, 
many  are  very  noble  and  highly  poetical.  But  whenever  we  have  been 
able  to  test  the  value  of  the  purely  philosophical  say  logs  with  parallel 
passages  in  our  own  Bacon,  or  the  more  worldly  ones  with  those  of 
flochefoucault,  their  inferiority  has  been  apparent.  These  sayings  of 
Jean  Paul's  should  be  compared  with  those  of  Vauvenargues  or  Joubert 
or  Novalis.  A  study  of  this  kind,  such  as  Miss  Martin  has  so  well 
performed  in  another  direction  for  Quicciardini,  would  be  of  real  value. 
In  the  meantime  we  heartily  commend  the  present  interesting  little 
volume  to  all  admirers  of  Jean  Paul.  It  puts  in  a  small  compass  and 
in  a  convenient  shape  all  the  best  sayings  of  their  fiavourite  author. 

It  is,  however,  as  a  humorist  that  Richter  is  most  widely  known. 
He  has  been  placed  by  universal  consent  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
world's  humorists.  Cervantes  alone  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be 
his  peer.  We  must  confess  to  having  some  doubts  on  the  matter ; 
and  the  examination  of  a  little  volume,  "  Jean  Paul  als  Grossmeister 
■deutschen  Humors,'"*  has  by  no  means  helped  to  weaken  our  scepticism. 
What  we  mean  is,  that  his  manner  of  saying  a  thing  contributes  far 
more  to  the  humorous  effect  than  the  actual  matter.  Take  for  instance 
his  famous  comparison  of  mankind  to  a  flock  of  sheep  all  following  the 
old  bell-wether,  which  has  been  so  highly  praised  by  Carlyle.  There  is 
nothing  very  original  in  the  idea,  and  certainly  nothing  very  humorous; 
precisely  the  same  simile  may  be  found  in  Charron,  in  whose  pages  it  does 
not  raise  the  faintest  smile.  But  told  in  Jean  Paul's  grotesque  fashion, 
it  is  undoubtedly  humorous  and  telling.  Form  in  humour  is  every- 
thing. If  Grimaldi  merely  said  "  Good  morning,"  people  roared  with 
laughter.  So  with  Jean  Paul.  It  is  his  manner  which  is  humo- 
rous, rather  than  the  substance.  Often  in  reading  the  present  volume 
we  have  turned  to  the  title-page  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  had  not 
taken  up  some  second-rate  German  jest-book.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
sample  of  rather  feeble  joking,  for  it  loses  its  point  in  a  translation — 
^*  Die  Biicher  haben  die  meisten  Eselsohren,  deren  Vater  keine  haben" 
(p.  27).  Without  multiplying  quotations  we  can  simply  say  that 
many  of  the  examples  of  Jeau  Paul's  humour  given  in  the  present 
volume  appear  to  us  fanciful,  many  strained,  and  more  affected.  The 
editor's  excuse  will  probably  be,  Aliter  nonfii^  Avite,  liber.  There  are, 
however,  plenty  of  good  things  to  be  found.  Here  is  one  which  con- 
tains a  subtle  bit  of  criticism — "  Die  meisten  jetzigen  Dichter  haben 
von  den  Spinnen  nur  das  Talent  zu  spinuen,  nicht  zu  weben"  (p.  30). 
And  here  is  another  which  is  still  more  trenchant—"  Oft  ist  die  Ehe 
wie  zwei  Fettropfen,  die  auf  dem  Wasser  schwimmen,  ohne  zusammen 
zu  fliessen"  (p.  35).  We  might  easily  make  a  tolerably  long  list  of 
such  sayings.  It  is  only  justice  to  add  that  Jean  Paul  appears  at  his 
best  in  the  longer  extracts,  for  which  we  have  not  space.  His  humour, 
in  short,  wants  plenty  of  page  to  roll  and  rollick  about  in. 

**  "  Jean  Paul  als  GrossmeiBter  deatsohen  Humors."    KUteo  nnd  Perlen  aus 
^einen  Werken.    Ausgewahlt  von  Eduard  Kauffer.     B«udniU :  C.  Forster. 
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We  prefer  the  introduction  of  "  Der  Grobschmied  von  Antwerpen"** 
to  the  actual  poem.  The  writer  shows  facility  of  expression,  a  com- 
mand of  metre,  and  at  times  a  felicity  of  language,  especially  in  describ- 
ing scenery.  We  would  gladly,  had  space  permitted,  have  given  some 
specimens  of  his  descriptive  poems.  A  short  time  since  we  called 
attention  to  Auerbach'e  "  Zur  guten  Stunde,"'*  and  the  same  praise 
which  we  then  bestowed  we  can  extend  to  the  numbers  now  before  us. 

We  must  briefly  acknowledge  various  new  editions  and  reprints. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  are  "  The  Idylls  of  the  King,""  containing 
Mr.  Tennyson's  colonial  views,  upon  which  we  may  have  something  to 
say  at  another  time.  Mr.  Blackmore's  "  Cradock  Nowell""  has  been 
revised.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  not  yielded  to  some  of  his 
critics,  and  removed  those  provincialisms  which  gave  such  a  charming 
local  colouring  to  his  descriptions  of  the  New  Forest  scenery.  New 
editions  of  the  "  Fool  of  Quality,""  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  "  Pro- 
fessor,'® conclude  our  list.     The  last  is  particularly  well  got  up. 


ABT. 

DR.  WOLTMANN'S  "Architectural  History  of  Berlin,"'  has 
already  arrived  at  a  second  edition.  At  first  sight  the  subject 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  promising,  either  for  scientific  or  for  popular 
treatment.  Berlin  is  (as  indeed  the  author  starts  by  saying)  a 
thoroughly  modern  town  in  character,  modern  to  a  degree  in  which 
it  is  resembled  but  by  few  other  cities  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
Berlin  dates  its  existence  from  the  middle  ages,  but  the  existing 
monuments  of  that  epoch  which  it  possesses  are  neither  many  nor 
important.  In  its  later  days  it  has  shown  no  disposition  to  respect 
the  past,  and  whilst  much  has  been  left  to  go  to  ruin,  much  has  also 
been  destroyed.  The  historian  of  Berlin  architecture  can  derive  there- 
fore, but  scanty  elements  of  interest  from  the  usual  sources.  Two  brief 
chapters  sum  up  the  building  activity  of  the  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
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under  the  Hohenzollern  Kurfiirsts.  The  opening  of  the  third  hrings  us 
at  once  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  days  of  Friederick  the  first 
King  of  Prussia.  The  method  which  the  author  has  adopted,  and  by 
means  of  which  he  manages  to  infuse  spirit  and  vitahty  throughout  the 
whole  book,  is  to  let  us  know  something  of  the  character  of  each  suc- 
ceeding chief  architect  as  a  man.  Thus  Dr.  Woltmann's  narrative 
ceases  to  be  a  purely  technical  account  and  criticism  of  a  quantity  of 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  monuments  now  cumbering  the  ground,  and 
becomes  a  living  history  of  human  effort,  and  its  imperfect  outcome. 
The  interest  which  he  thus  makes  us  feel  in  each  individual  architect 
inclines  us  to  be  patient  even  with  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
his  work,  inclines  us  to  regard  them  only  as  the  monuments  of  not  to  be 
avoided  failure,  which  are  inevitable  in  each  struggle  of  the  human 
intelligence  to  shape  for  itself  outward  expression.  It  is  owing  to  this 
treatment  that  the  reader  follows  the  history  of  the  works  undertaken  by 
Friederick  the  First  with  such  active  attention.  In  Andreas  SchlUter, 
the  court  sculptor,  the  king  possessed  an  artist  of  unquestionable 
ability,  to  whom  eventually  he  confided  the  direction  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  royal  Schloss.  The  jealousy  of  the  professional  architects  was 
aroused,  a  successful  intrigue  skilfully  employed  against  him,  the 
insecure  construction  of  his  great  tower,  which  was  to  have  formed 
the  principal  feature  of  the  whole  group  of  building^,  thus  achieved 
his  downfall  and  disgrace.  With  the  death  of  SchlUter,  the  chapter 
closes,  and  the  charm  of  gehius  fades  away  frpm  the  buildings  of  Berlm. 
Under  Friederick  Wilhelm  the  First  nothing  was  done  that  had 
any  artistic  pretension ;  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  work  executed 
by  Knobelsdorff  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Friederick  the 
Great,  that  we  find  again  even  the  impress  of  strong  individual  cha- 
racter. The  gap  between  the  death  of  Knobelsdorff  and  the  rise  of 
Schinkel,  is  occupied  by  the  ruling  days  of  French  taste  (Carl  von 
Gontard),  followed  by  the  reaction  as  personified  by  Langhaus.  On 
the  life  and  works  of  Schinkel,  the  writer  dwells  with  zealous  en- 
thusiasm at  considerable  length,  and  concludes  with  a  careful  notice  of 
contemporary  work  which  shows,  he  says,  a  tendency  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Eenaissauce  work.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed 
that  Dr.  Woltmann  has  treated  his  subject  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  he  has  not  neglected  to  give  the  reader  an  ample 
measure  of  technical  criticism  and  information,  and  every  chapter 
contains  a  sufficient  number  of  well-executed  illustrations,  by  the 
examination  of  which  the  author's  commentaries  and  conclusions  may 
be  tested. 

"  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Beuaissance '"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  essays  (several  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  print)  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
The  title  is  misleading.  The  historical  element  is  precisely  that  which 
is  wanting,  and  its  absence  makes  the  weak  place  of  the  whole  book. 
The  contents  embrace  a  wide  field.  The  names  of  Pico  della  Mirandula, 

'  '*  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Henaissance."  By  Walter  H.  Pater. 
London :  Maomiilmn  and  Co.,  1872. 
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of  Botticelli,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Joachim  dn  Bella j,  standing  at  the 
head  of  respective  chapters,  will  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  its  variety 
as  well  as  extent.  But  the  work  is  in  no  wise  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  Kenaissance.  For  instead  of  approaching  his  subject, 
whether  in  Art  or  Literature,  by  the  true  scientific  method,  through 
the  life  of  the  time  of  which  it  was  an  outcome,  Mr.  Paten  prefers  in 
each  instance  to  detach  it  wholly  from  its  surroundings,  to  suspend  it 
isolated  before  him,  as  if  it  were  indeed  a  kind  of  air-plant  independent 
of  the  ordinary  sources  of  nourishment.  The  consequence  is  that  he 
loses  a  great  deal  of  the  meaning  of  the  very  objects  which  he  regards 
most  intently.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  he  passes  from  the 
examination  of  fragments  to  deal  with  the  period  as  a  whole.  Take 
for  instance  the  passages  of  general  criticism  with  which  the  first 
essay  opens.  Mr.  Pater  writes  of  the  Kenaissance  as  if  it  were  a  kind 
of  sentimental  revolution  having  no  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the 
actual  world.  Wliilst  he  discriminates  or  characterizes  with  great 
delicacy  of  touch  the  sentiment  of  the  Benaissance,  he  does  not  let  as 
know  that  it  was  precisely  as  the  expression  of  vital  changes  in  human 
society  that  this  sentiment  is  so  pregnant  for  us  with  weighty  meaning. 
Thus  we  miss  the  sense  of  the  connexion  subsisting  between  art  and 
literature  and  the  other  forms  of  life  of  which  they  are  the  outward 
expression,  and  feel  as  if  we  were  wandering  in  a  world  of  unsubstantial 
dreams.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  writer  has  that  intimate  possession 
of  his  subject  in  its  essence  and  entirety  which  alone  can  convey  to  us 
the  impression  of  reality.  The  hold  upon  the  art  of  the  day  becomes 
uncertain  because  the  grasp  of  the  life  of  the  day  is  ill-assured.  This 
it  is  which  destroys  for  us  much  of  the  charm  of  a  charming  book,  a 
book  which  shows  a  touch  of  real  genius.  Mr.  Pater  possesses  to  a 
remarkable  degree  an  unusual  power  of  recognising  and  finely  dis- 
criminating delicate  differences  of  sentiment.  He  can  detect  with 
singular  subtlety  the  shades  of  tremulous  variation  which  have  been 
embodied  in  throbbing  pulsations  of  colour,  in  doubtful  turns  of  line, 
in  veiled  words  ;  he  can  not  only  do  this,  but  he  can  match  them  for 
U8  in  words,  in  the  choice  of  which  he  is  often  so  brilliantly  accurate 
that  they  gleam  upon  the  paper  with  the  radiance  of  jewels.  In  this 
respect  these  studies  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Benaissance  have  a  real 
critical  value.  But  they  are  not  history,  nor  are  they  even  to  be 
relied  on  for  accurate  statement  of  simple  matters  of  fact.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Pater  tells  the  old  legend  of  how  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  when  a  boy, 
was  allowed  by  his  master,  Yerrochio,  to  paint  an  Angel  for  him  in  the 
left  hand  comer  of  a  Baptism  of  Christ  which  Yerrochio  was  executing 
for  the  brethren  of  Yallombrosa,  and  how  Yerrochio  turned  away  when 
it  was  finished  as  one  stunned,  seeing  the  pupil  had  surpassed  the 
master.  This  stjory  has  long  been  exploded  as  having  no  foundation, 
nor  even  verisimilitude,  and  the  angel,  which  may  still  be  seen  at 
Florence,  shows  not  a  trace  of  special  beauty  nor  even  a  sign  tliat  it 
has  been  touched  by  a  different  hand  to  that  which  painted  the  rest  of 
the  picture.  Yet  Mr.  Pater  actually  calls  the  %ure  *^  a  space  of  sun- 
light in. the  cold  laboured  old  picture."  And  again,  Mr.  Pater  is  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  "  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  gathering  together 
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all  that  is  known  about  Leonardo  in  an  easily  accessible  form,  baa 
done  for  the  third  of  the  three  great  masters  what  Grimm  has  done 
for  Michael  Angelo,  and  Passavant,  long  since,  for  Raffaelle.  Anti- 
quariauism  has  no  more  to  do.'*  M.  Houssaye's  book  is  a  mere  ro- 
mance of  no  scientific  pretensions  whatever. 

The  first  part  of  Theodor  Simons'  "  Culturbilder  aus  altroemischer 
zeit"'  is  now  before  us.  It  contains  pictures  of  a  gladiatorial  show  and 
a  wild  beast  fight  in  the  arena  at  Pompeii,  and  of  a  chariot  race  in  the 
Circus  Maximus  at  Bome.  In  each  instance  the  notes  contain  a 
quantity  of  valuable  antiquarian  and  archaeological  matter,  out  of  which 
the  writer  constructs  the  highly  dramatic  account  given  in  the  text. 
The  descriptions  are  somewhat  in  the  style  in  which  the  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  Telegraph  might  report,  during  a  dull  political 
period,  on  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid.  The  incidents  thrown  in>  to  fill 
the  canvas  are  of  the  most  sensational  character.  At  the  chariot  race 
we  hear  an  awful  shriek.  It  comes  from  a  young  Boman  lady,  who 
falls  down  dead.  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter,  jealous  of  a  Silvia  who  has 
surpassed  her  in  the  affections  of  a  good-looking  charioteer,  had  sent 
by  her  own  slave,  in  the  name  of  the  charioteer,  a  flask  of  poisonous 
odours  as  a  gift  to  her  rival.  The  slave,  in  his  haste,  makes  a  mistake, 
and  instead  of  Silvia,  the  young  Boman  lady  drops  down  dead.  How- 
ever, every  one  seems  equally  well  satisfied.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  Past  in  this  wise,  especially  when  carried  out 
on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  the  present  book,  is  but  a  waste  of  good  work. 
These  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  old  Rome  aspire  to  be 
something  more  reliable  than  mere  fiction,  and  yet  we  cannot  accept 
without  large  reservations  the  facts  which  they  marshal  before  us.  A 
great  deal  of  real  knowledge  and  solid  labour  is  applied  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  work  which,  however  amusing,  effective,  and  spirited  it  may 
be,  remains,  after  all,  but  an  elaborate  jeu  d' esprit.  We  cannot  criti- 
cise it  as  a  romance,  nor  can  we  give  it  a  place  on  our  shelves  amongst 
works  of  historical  or  archaeological  research.  In  spite  of  all  the 
serious  learning  on  which  it  is  based,  the  book  remains  a  kind  of 
literary  bubble,  neither  literature  nor  art.  In  Alexander  Wagner 
the  author  has  found  a  sympathetic  illustrator,  whose  pencil  possesses 
all  the  dash,  the  spirit,  the  g^phic  sensationalism  of  the  text.  The 
picture  of  the  chariot  race,  for  certain  lordly  qualities  of  bold  theatri- 
cality and  brazen  effect,  is  worthy  Gustavo  Dore,  to  whose  school 
Alexander  Wagner  evidently  belongs. 

The  January  and  February  numbers  of  The  Picture  Gallery^  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Marston,  contain  examples  both 
of  ancient  and  modem  art,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  excellence. 
Each  part  for  this  year  contains  four  autotypes,  amongst  which  we 
may  specify  that  from  Hanfstaengl's  lithograph  after  Rembrandt's 
portrait  of  his  daughter,  in  the  Gallery  at  Dresden,  which  is  given  in 

>  <*Aa8  AltroemiBoher  Zeii.  Culterbilder."  By  Theodor  SimoDS.  With  iUiu- 
tratioDs  by  A.  WagDer.     1st  part.    Beilin  :  PaeteL  1872. 

«  **  The  Picture  Gallery.'^  Vol.  ii.,  Noa.  1-2.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Co.     London  :  1873. 
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the  February  number,  and  the  hardly  less  charming  reproduction  by 
the  same  process  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  picture  of  the  Hon.  Frances 
Ingram,  which  appeared  in  January.  The  January  number,  too,contained 
Sir  Edwin  Laudseer's  popular  composition,  "  The  Stag  at  Bay."  The 
letterpress  is,  unfortunately,  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of  the  illustrations. 
Mr.  Cooke  tells  us  that  in  the  production  of  his  volume  of  drawings 
of  "  Grotesque  Animals  "^  he  has  aimed  at  simple  amusement.  Going 
down  to'  the  seaside  for  rest,  after  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Manchester  in  1864,  he  spent  the  day  in  painting 
coast  scenes ;  and  the  evening  in  making  a  series  of  grotesque  com- 
binations, "  adapted  from  his  multitudinous  sketches  of  fossils,  marine, 
and  other  animals,  obtained  during  long  workings  with  the  microscope 
from  nature  and  museum  collections."  The  first  of  the  series  produced 
was  a  sketch  of  a  crested  cockatoo,  emerging  from  the  shell  of  an 
ammonite ;  the  shell  of  the  ammonite  has  a  tail  on  one  of  the  ribs,  and 
stands  on  a  human  leg,  which  terminates  toe  and  heel  in  talons.  The 
fault  of  this  combination,  and  indeed  of  all  the  others,  regarded  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  is  that  we  at  once  become  aware  that  the 
animal  before  us  is  a  mere  thing  of  bits,  which  are  pieced  together  so 
unskilfully  that  the  joins  are  everywhere  perceptible.  The  imagination 
of  the  artist  has  in  no  single  instance  attained  power  and  heat  sufficient 
to  run  these  totally  distinct  morsels  into  a  whole,  consequently  not 
one  object  can  make  upon  us  any  distinct  impression.  Not  one  can 
reach  the  charm  of  grace,  or  force  of  terror,  or  accent  of  drollery,  but 
all  remain  ingenious,  and  sometimes  offensive,  pieces  of  patchwork. 
Even  if  now  and  then  some  portion  of  an  animal  has  a  touch  of  cha- 
racter in  it,  the  effect  is  quickly  lost  in  its  war  with  the  other  parts 
which  go  to  its  composition,  and  the  eye  goes  on  instinctively  sepa- 
rating the  loosely  connected  bits,  uninformed  by  any  common  mean- 
ing or  intention,  which  it  feels  to  have  been  brought  together  out  of 
pure  caprice.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  should  the  volume  arrive  at  a 
second  edition,  Mr.  Cooke  will  get  some  one  to  look  over  the  spelling 
of  the  Latin  mottoes  which  occur  on  several  pages,  and  which  is  far 
from  correct. 

Any  observations  on  the  art  of  singing  which  come  from  the  pen  of 
Manual  Garcia'  have  a  value  and  an  authority  quite  unique.  The  son 
of  his  father  (Manual  Vicente  Garcia),  and  the  brother  of  his  sister 
(Madame  Malibran)  enjoys  a  family  right  to  a  hearing  when  a  family 
talent  is  in  question,  but  Senor  Garcia  need  not  rest  one  tittle  of  his 
claim  upon  the  renown  of  his  relatives.  Be  himself  is  a  distinguished 
man,  and  as  only  some  twenty  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  Eng- 
land, it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  how  far  his  distinction  is  honestly 
enjoyed.     Having  first  studied  harmony  under  the  late  M.  Fetis,  and 


'"Grotesque  Animals,  invented,  drawn,  and  described."  By  £.  W.  Cooke^ 
B.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.a,  &c.    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    London :  1871 

*  *'  Garcia's  New  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Singing.  A  Comp^dioos  Method  of 
Instrnction,  with  Examples  and  Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Voioe.*'  By 
Manoel  GrMtsia.    London  :  Hntchena  k  Bomer. 
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singing  under  his  gifted  father,  Manual  Garcia  went  upon  the  operatic 
stage  in  1825,  and  accompanied  his  family  throughout  a  lengthened 
American  tour.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1829,  he  retired  from  the 
position  of  a  public  performer,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  But  Gurcia  was  uo  mere  formalist,  satisfied  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  accepted  rules  of  his  craft;  and  he  began 
seriously  to  study  the  conformation  of  the  vocal  organs,  with  a  view 
thoroughly  to  master  the  phenomena  of  their  mechanism.  The  result 
was  that,  in  1840,  he  presented  to  the  Science  department  of  the 
Institute  a  "Memoire  sur  la  voix  humaine,*'  concerning  which  a 
report,  drawn  up  by  MM.  Magendie,  Savart,  and  Dutrochet,  was  read 
at  the  sitting  of  April  12, 1841.  In  this  work,  Garcia  scientifically 
proved  certain  theses  of  the  highest  consequence  to  vocal  art,  and  was 
felicitated  by  the  Academicians  upon  the  value  of  his  observations. 
Having  been  named  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  Garcia 
published  in  1847  the  w6rk  of  which  an  English  edition,  enlarged  and , 
improved,  is  now  before  us.  The  "  Traits  complet  de  Tart  du  Chant" 
was  originally  intended  for  his  own  pupils,  but  was  subsequently  given 
to  the  world,  and  received  in  a  manner  which,  better  than  anything 
else  could  possibly  have  done,  testified  its  merits.  A  German  tran- 
slation has  made  the  book  popular  in  the  musical  country  par 
excellence,  and  wherever  the  vocal  art  is  studied  with  earnest  pur- 
pose, it  is  accepted  as  an  authority  of  the  greatest  weight.  In- 
cidentally we  may  remark,  that  Senor  Garcia's  pursuit  of  special 
knowledge  laid  the  whole  world  under  a  great  and  enduring  obliga- 
tion. It  is  to  him  that  medical  science  owes  the  invaluable  larj'ngo- 
scope,  by  means  of  which  not  only  the  mechanism  of  a  wonderful 
musical  instrument  can  be  inspected,  but  also  the  symptoms  and 
operation  of  diseases  otherwise  obscure.  Senor  Garcia's  position  as 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  has  had  handsome  acknow- 
ledgment— nowhere  more  handsome  than  in  the  "  Physiologische 
Untersuchungen,  mit  Garcia's  Kehlkopfspiegel,"  of  Professor  Czer- 
mak — and  the  fact  supplies  another  illustration  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship existing  between  Science  and  Art.  Eager  for  the  good 
of  Art,  Senor  Garcia  furnished  Science  with  one  of  her  most  potent 
means.  The  foregoing  particulars  are  given,  simply  that  it  may  be 
known  exactly  who,  and  what  manner  of  man  is  our  author,  and  in 
view  of  them,  not  a  word  is  needed  to  secure  a  favourable  reception  for 
his  work.  The  opening  chapters  of  Senor  Garcia's  treatise  are  devoted 
to  a  remarkably  clear  and  able  description  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  the 
means  by  which  sounds  are  produced.  Here  the  author  recapitulates 
much  that  was  first  advanced  in  his  French  "  Memoire,"  more  espe- 
cially when  discussing  the  frequently-disputed  question  of  "  registers" 
and  "  timbres."  In  these  introductory  questions  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  matter  lies,  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to  know  that  Senor 
Garcia  does  not  put  himself  forward  as  a  mere  theorist,  but  as  one 
whose  opinions  are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  natural  phenomena. 
In  1840,  when  he  published  his  "Ecolede  Chant,"  writers  on  music 
assigned  to  the  chest  register  and  to  that  of  the  falsetto  an  arbitrary 
extent,  some  authors  even  wholly  denying  the  existence  of  the  former. 
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At  that  period  he  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  chest  register,  att^ 
also  its  extent,  which  he  proved  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  falsetto, 
this  extent  being  of  course  estimated  from  a  physiological,  and  not  frovai 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  He  also  described  the  chief  characters  of  tir^e 
timbres,  and  demonstrated  the  mechanism  employed  in  their  prodii^^> 
tion — facts  of  which  no  one  had  previously  spoken.  Subsequently,  ki^y 
the  help  of  the  laryngoscope,  he  snowed  the  action  of  the  glottis  durixz^g 
the  production  of  the  various  registers,  this  demonstration  being  aL^so 
a  complete  novelty. 

Senor  Garcia  demands  that  every  singer  shall  share  with  him  t^  i« 
physiological  study  of  the  voice,  and  the  knowledge  arising  from  it   ^  ^ 
singer,"  he  observes,  "  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  means  by  whicli 
vocal  effects  are  produced,  and  of  the  intricacy  of  the  art  he  professes,  ib 
merely  the  slave  of  routine,  and  will  never  become  g^at  in  his  profession. 
His  talent  must  be  cultivated  from  youth  by  a  general  as  well  as  special 
education."     This  is  reasonable  enough,  and  young  vocalists  may  weli 
congratulate  themselves  upon  having  so  excellent  a  guide  as  Senor 
Garcia  through  the  "  devious  wilds*'  that  lie  before  them.     Our  author's 
remarks  upon  the  emission  and  qualities  of  voices  are  invaluable  for 
their  connaissance  de  cause,  and  the  scientific  clearness  with  which 
they  are  expressed.     Here,  for  example,  is  a  paragraph  wherein  few 
words  lay  bare  the  source  of  many  faults : — "  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  more  we  open  our  mouth  the  more  easily  and  powerfully  can 
sounds  be  emitted,  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.   Too  large  a  separation 
of  the  jaws  tightens  the  pharynx,  and  consequently  stops  all  vibration 
of  the  voice,  depriving  the  pharynx  of  its  vault-like  resonant  form. 
If  the  teeth  be  too  nearly  closed  the  voice  will  assume  a  grating  cha-' 
racter,  somewhat  like  the  effect  produced  by  singing  through  a  comb. 
By  projecting  the  lips  in  a  funnel  shape  the  notes  become  hea?y. 
When  the  mouth  assumes  an  oval  shape,  like  that  of  a  fish,  the  voice 
is  rendered  dull  and  gloomy,  the  vowels  are  imperfectly  articulated 
and  all  but  indistinguishable ;  besides  which,  the  face  has  a  hard,  cold, 
and  most  unpleasing  expression.    To  open  the  mouth  the  lower  jaw 
should  be  allowed  to  fall  by  its  own  weight,  while  the  comers  of  the 
lips  retire  slightl}'.      This  movement,  which  keeps  the  lips  gently 
pressed  against  the  teeth,  opens  the  mouth  in  just  proportions,  and 
gives  it  an  agreeable  form.     The  tongue  should  be  loose  and  motion- 
less, without  any  attempt  to  raise  it  at  either  extremity ;  the  muscles 
of  the  throat  should  be  relaxed."     We  have  transcribed  this  passage 
because  it  serves  not  only  to  show  Senor  Garcia's  teaching  style,  but 
also  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  the  nature — we  can  hardly  say  the  art — 
of  a  host  of  amateurs  and  not  a  few  professionals.     The  introductory 
chapters  are  followed  by  an  elaborate  series  of  exercises,  which  take 
up  the  remainder  of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  and  are  accompanied 
by    careful    and    judicious    explanatory    or    guiding    observations. 
In  the  second  part  Suilor  Garcia  discusses  the  important  topic  of 
articulation — a  mattar  in  which  so  many  who  call  themselves  vo- 
calists are  sadly  deficient.     His  remarks  upon  the  practical  comiexion 
between  the  timbres  and  the  vowels  are  extremely  interesting,  and  we 
would  gladly  quote  them  did  space  allow.     But  it  must  be  enough  to 
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state  that  the  connexion  enables  the  singer  "  to  determine  what  timbre 
for  each  vowel  is  best  suited  to  the  proposed  effect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  maintain  a  perfect  equality  throughout  his  voice."  It  is 
obvious  that  we  have  here  the  secret  of  much  that  is  essential  to  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  vocalist,  because  through  such  mechanical 
means  the  more  subtle  processes  involved  in  what  we  know  as  "  ex- 
pression "  can  be  largely  aided.  The  student  is  next  invited  to  a 
careful  study  of  consonantal  sounds,  all  of  which  are  classified,  with 
''  directions  for  use,"  and  then  our  author  goes  on  to  the  important 
topics  of  ''  fullness  and  steadiness  of  voice  upon  words,"  and  'V  dis- 
tribution of  words  with  notes."  In  this  case,  also,  the  source  of 
obvious  and  common  defects  is  pointed  out  with  the  ease  and  per- 
spicacity of  a  master.  Beginning  with  the  section  on  "  Phrasing," 
Seflor  Garcia  next  takes  the  pupil  into  the  sanctum  of  the  vocal  art, 
and  enlarges  upon  pronunciation,  formation  ofthe  phrase,  breath,  time, 
forte-piano,  and  expression.  His  remarks  may  be  studied  even  by  the 
amateur  with  immense  advantage ;  more  especially  as  they  are  illus- 
trated by  musical  quotations  from  the  best  known  sources.  The 
technical  details  which  necessarily  abound,  would  make  a  lengthened 
criticism  of  this  portion  of  the  book  somewhat  unfitted  for  the 
general  reader ;  but  the  most  general  of  readers  can  follow  our  author 
with  interest  when  he  speaks  of  the  summum  honum  of  vocalisation — 
expression.  "  Expression,**  says  Selior  Garcia,  "  is  the  great  law  of 
all  art.  Vain  would  be  the  efforts  of  an  artist  to  excite  the  passions  of 
his  audience  unless  he  showed  himself  powerfully  affbcted  by  the 
yery  feeling  he  wished  to  kindle,  for  emotion  is  purely  sympathetic. 
It  devolves,  therefore,  upon  an  artist  to  rouse  and  ennoble  his  feelings, 
since  he  can  only  appeal  successfully  to  those  analogous  to  his  own. 
The  human  voice  deprived  of  expression  is  the  least  interesting  of  all 
instruments."  This  is  common  sense,  and  therefore  sound  philo- 
sophy. Acting  upon  it,  Setlor  Garcia  gives  a  series  of  directions  con- 
cerning the  "  modes  in  which  passion  develops  itself,"  the  assump- 
tion being  of  course  that  true  passion  exists,  otherwise  his  teaching 
would  result  only  in  the  mere  simulacrum  of  feeling.  Distinguished  by 
unvarying  ability  and  clearness  are  all  the  remaining  chapters  of  the 
book,  more  especially  those  wherein  the  various  styles  of  singing  are 
fully  discussed,  and  with  whioh  it  ends.  General  observations  upon  a 
subject  so  technical  must  perforce  be  unsatisfactory ;  but  we  have 
done  our  best  to  call  attention  to  a  remarkable  work — the  most  re- 
markable of  its  kind,  because  most  clearly  based  upon  scientific  know- 
ledge and  permeated  by  true  artistic  taste. 
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